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FROM THE EDITORS 


This volume contains full texts of the papers delivered at the Fifth International Symposium on 
Traditional Polyphony. The symposium was held at Tbilisi State Conservatoire, on October 4-9 2010 under 
the patronage of the President of Georgia, and with active material support from the Georgian Ministry of 
Culture and Monuments Protection. Organizers: Tbilisi State Conservatoire, the International Research Center 
for Traditional Polyphony and the International Centre for Georgian Folk Music. 

The symposium clearly demonstrated that research into traditional polyphony is becoming an increasingly 
important part of contemporary musicological research. It was in 2010 that a new ICTM study group, 
dedicated to the study of traditional polyphony, was established on the basis of the ICTM. In the same year 
ing the 
proceedings of the 2008 Vienna conference on European traditional polyphony, appeared. The publication 


the study group had a first meeting in Sardi Some time later an important publication, cont 


contained the newly completed lexicon of traditional European terms for traditional polyphony. Because of 


increasing interest in vocal polyphony, today the research of traditional polyphony is carried out in some of the 
countries where this phenomenon was totally neglected in the past. 

The central theme for the fifth symposium was also directly connected to the perspectives of research into 
traditional polyphony. For the first time in the history of our symposia (including the conferences of the 1980s), 
a special new theme was introduced. This theme was added to the existing wide range of topics, allowing 
scholars to present the results of their research connected to traditional polyphony in the widest possible way. 
It was decided that a specific single theme will be added to the e: 

Asian Traditional Polyphony was the theme introduced specially to the program of the fifth symposium. 
nging 
traditions, is the home of several extremely interesting, complex, and often unknown polyphonic traditions, It 


ing themes. 


Asia, the most populous continent, known to ethnomu-sicologists as the symbol of monophonic 


was mostly these unknown traditions of Asian vocal polyphony that the paper of Joseph Jordania (Australia, 
Georgia) discussed. Miinir Beken (USA) discussed the problems of so-called Virtual Heterophony in Turkish 
Classical Music. Nino Tsi 
cultural links of East Georgian so-called “long” Polyphonic Song to Middle Eastern and Central Asian 


ili (Australia, Georgia) dedicated her paper to the possible historical and 
monophonic music. Michael Tenzer (Canada) presented a paper on the Polyphonic Aspects of Balinese 
Gamelan music. Taiwanese scholar Yu-Hsiu Lu talked about the development of a New Polyphonic Style 
among the aboriginal mountain dwellers of Taiwan. Marina Kavtaradze and Ekaterine Buchukuri (both of 
Georgia) dedicated their paper to the problem of the interrelation between polyphony and monophony (using 
the example of Georgian urban folklore). The part 


ation of the Japanese scholar Rie Kéchi was of particular 
interest, as she talked on Ainu polyphonic traditions, representing arguably the most isolated polyphonic 
tradition in the world. 


The second group of papers were united by the theme Caucasian Polyphony, In view of the political 
ia, Republic of Adyghea) from 
Maikop was particularly welcome. She talked about the amoebean form of singing in the Adyghe traditional 


tension between Georgia and Russia the participation of Alla Sokolova (Ru: 


ive 


ia Zumbadze and Ketevan Matiashvili (Georgia) presented a paper based on compara 


analyses of North Caucasian and Georgian traditional polyphony, based on materials present on the album 
— The Music of the Caucas 


in Peoples — from the Phonogram Archives of Tbilisi State Conservatoire. Maia 
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Gelashvili (Georgia) discussed the traditional music of the Kists (Cheche! 
Gorge of Georgia, Maka Khardziani (Georgia) discussed the transformation of three-part songs into one-part 


ind Ingushes) living in the Pankisi 


songs in Georgian music. Her research was based on material from the mountain regions of western Georgia 
(Racha and Svaneti). Manana Shilakadze (Georgia), who sadly passed away while the symposium was in 
preparation, had a poster presentation on typological parallels between Georgian and Adyghe polyphony. 
The theme Regional Styles and Musical Language of Traditional Polyphony as usual, was represented 
by a large group of papers at the symposium. Zanna Partlas (| 


stonia) presented the peculiarities of the 
processes of change in the scales of the Setu polyphonic songs from South-East Estonia, Tamaz Gabisonia 
erald Florian 


(Georgia) discussed the importance of the starting voice in Georgian traditional polyphony. 
Messner (Australia) had a presentation on Corinthian polyphony ai 


part vocal polyphonic tradition in the 
south-eastern Alpine Adriatic region. Davit Shughliashvili Georgia) presented a paper dedicated to Georgian 
polyphonic songs based on nonsense syllables. Jelena Jovanovié (Serbia) talked about the new hybrid forms 


of polyphony in central Serbia, formed as a mixture of older and more recent vocal styles in the Jaseni 


region, Continuing their research into the harmonic language of Georgian traditional polyphony, Simha 
‘Arom (France) and Polo Vallejo (Spain) presented a paper dedicated to the syntax of chord progressions in 
Megrelian songs. Andrea Kuzmich (Canada) talked about the transnational ancestry of Georgian polyphony, 
represented in the traditional narrativ 


. Daiva Ratitinaite-Vydiniené from Lithuania presented a comparative 


analysis of Lithuanian and Ainu (north Japan) vocal polyphony. Mikhail Lobanov (Russia) had a presentation 


s and some arc] 


on communal singing of the Veps 


ic phenomena in peasants’ multipart singing in Baltic 


countries, Anna Piotrowska (Poland) had a presentation on the tradition of improvisation in Gypsy music. Nino 


Razmadze (Georgia) discussed the dynamics of the evolution of 
the example of the Gurian My Little Love). 
The topic Polyphony in Sacred Music united several papers, displayed as board presentations, and 


single Georgian polyphonic song (based on 


chiefly dedicated to Georgian church music. Ekaterine Oniani (Georgia) discussed some issues of the 


Polyphony of Georgian Chant. Jeremy Foutz (USA) presented his understanding of the notion of “archaic” 


and “traditional” in Georgian music and culture. Svimon (Jiki) Jangula 


hhvili (Georgia) presented materials 
for the topic on musical texture in so-called decorated chant, John A. Graham (USA) had a presentation on 
Ivliane Nikoladze, the editor of the Georgian heirmoi, Ekaterine Dia: 


forms of polyphony in Russian chant, Baia Zhuzhunadze (Georgia) discussed the new tendencies 


midze (Georgia) discussed the early 


in Georgian 
chanting tradition in the nineteenth-Century, and finally Nino Naneishvili (Georgia) presented materials on the 
ornamented structural formulae in the Easter Heirmoses 

Two papers were presented on the topic of Historical Recordings of Traditional Music, both from 
Austria, Gerda Lechleitner (Austria) and Nona Lomidze (Austria, Georgia) presented a joint paper on the 
interpretation of multipart music on early sound documents, and Franz Féedermayr (Austria) discussed three 
masterpieces of Megrelian song, recorded by Robert Lach during the first World War. 

Another group of papers was dedicated to the topic Study of Traditional Polyphony by the Application 
of Digital Media. This group consisted of papers from Japan and Austria, arguably the leaders of scholarly 
ng of Morimoto Masako, Honda Manabu, 
ina Emi, Kawai Norie and Oohashi Tsutomu presented their findings on the study on a quanti 


research in this sphere. A group of Japanese scholars, cons 


analysis of the fluctuation structure of Georgian traditional polyphony. Norie Kawai, Morimoto Masako, 
Honda Manabu, Onodera Eiko, Nishina Emi and Oohashi Tsutomu presented the results of a study of the 
tempered structure of Georgian traditional polyphony. Nona Lomidze (Austria, Georgia) presented the new 
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technology of musical transcriptions of Kakhetian long songs. 
‘And finally, a single paper was presented with the theme Traditional and Art Music. Leila Maruashvili 
(Georgia) dis 


‘ional music. 


sed the refraction of Georgian traditional polyphony in prof 


The success of the symposium proved the success of introducing a special theme to the thematic of the 
symposium and attracting the interest of scholars to the relatively neglected (or extremely important) topics of 
the study of traditional polyphony. It was decided that the next symposium will have a special theme dedicated 
to comparative methods in studying traditional polyphony. 

We would like to finish our introduction by acknowledging the importance of the rich concert program that 
runs in parallel with the scholarly symposium. Live sounds of traditional polyphony from different polyphonic 
traditions resounded within the walls of the Tbilisi State Conservatory throughout the whole symposium. The 
concert program was so intense that symposium participants sometimes faced an impossible task in choosing 
between an interesting scholarly session and the performance of an interesting polyphonic tradition by the 
s folklore and children 
ensembles, was particularly impressive. The opening concert allowed symposium participants to see clearly 


bearers of the tradition, Symposium opening concert, completely dedicated to children’ 


the future perspectives of Georgian traditional polyphony. 

‘At the afternoon concerts listeners were able to hear not only live examples of Georgian and Caucasian 
traditional polyphony, but choral traditions from Balkans, Baltic countries and Great Britain as well. The desire 
of the symposium organizers to present new cultures, new faces and new ensembles from different polyphonic 
traditions of the world is gradually becoming a reality, One of the central features 


f the concert program of 
the symposium was the performance of Austrian village singers, the trio Lindabrunner Dreigesang. Their 
brilliant yodeling and authentic stage presence brought great pleasure and let the listeners feel the fragrance 
of the Alp mountains. 

The success of the Fifth International Symposium on Traditional Polyphony is a testimony to the growing 
international prestige of the International Research Centre for Traditional Polyphony, and an indication that the 
range and popularity of the Tbilisi polyphonic symposia will most likely grow in the coming years. 


Rusudan Tsurtsumia 


Joseph Jordania 
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JOSEPH JORDANIA 
(AUSTRALIA, GEORGIA) 


TRADITIONAL POLYPHONY IN ASIA: 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


My greetings to the participants of the Fifth International Symposium on Traditional Polyphony. Those 
who attended the previous symposia, would remember that we've never had before a 


separate topic dedicated 
toa certain region (or a problem) neither on our symposia, nor at the Borjomi International Conferences held 
in the 1980s, We did have couple of discu 
1988 Borjomi Conference, and finally, during the final session of the fourth symposium, in 2008, we decided 


ions about adding a special theme earlier, most notably during our 


to introduce a new tradition of adding a special new topic to the existing broad range of themes, Such a special 
theme can represent one of the elements of phenomenon of polyphonic music (for example, the drone), or a 
region of the world (for example, Asia), or a study method (for example, comparative method), or a problem 
of terminology (for example, what is polyphony). It was clear that these symposium-specific themes must 
represent a topic, which seems to us particularly important, or, on the other hand, a particularly neglected 
sphere of contemporary ethnomusicology. 

Traditional Polyphony in Asia was chosen as the special theme added to the program of the current, fifth 
symposium. Some of our colleagues might find our choice of this theme strange, as Asi 


is mostly known 
among ethnomusicologists as the biggest region of the world covered by the monodic singing traditions, with 
very small and far between elements of polyphony scattered around. For example, even is huge index of the 
volume South Asia of the Garland encyclopedia of World Music the term polyphony is fully absent, 1 will 
try to argue in my paper that this general perception of the Asian music is not justified, and I will do my best 
to convince colleagues and the listeners that Asia is the home of extremely rich and interesting polyphonic 
traditions, Some of these traditions are virtually fully neglected and left out of scholarly attention, We will also 
hear a few examples of traditional polyphony from some regions of Asia. 

First of all let me briefly discuss what is the reason of such a neglect toward the polyphonic traditions 
in Asia: 


1, When ethnomusicologists study musi 


1 culture of a certain country or a region, they usually con— 
centrate on one, usually the most representative, trademark musical genre, characteristic for this country or 
em in the number of musical traditions of 


region. Such leading genres are, for example, mugham-makom 
the Middle East and the Central Asia, vocal polyphony in Georgia or Albania, or the gamelan is the countries 
of South-East Asi 
countries, study of polyphony usually stays out of the research interests of the scholars; 


. As polyphony is not considered as the central, “trademark” element of any of the Asian 


2. Traditions of vocal polyphony are present in Asia, as a rule, among the national minorities, populated 
peripheral regions of the country, and as we know, musical traditions of the national minorities rarely get 
serious scholarly attention; 


3. Traditions of vocal polyphony are present in Asia, as well in many other parts of the world, in the 


geographically most isolated and distant regior 


: in high mountains, islands, big forests massifs, swampy 


terrains, Such an awkward geographic distribution makes it physically difficult to access, record and study the 
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surviving polyphonic traditions. 

4, Widely accepted in contemporary ethnomusicology approach of cultural anthropology particularly 
favors long-term study of musical tradition with a “master” of this tradition, Traditions of professional and 
its this model of research very well. On the other hand, 
non-professional, group type of the music-making in most of the polyphonic traditions is almost impossible 


semi-professional musicians in many parts of Asia s 


to approach from the leaning process with the “master”, That was probably another reason why the study of 


professional and semi-prof 


jonal musical traditions were favored over the study of elusive “folk” group 
practices. 

As we can see, the widespread neglect of most of the Asian traditions of vocal polyphony has several 
reasons: these traditions are on the periphery of the interests of national and international scholars, polyphony 
is present among national minorities, polyphonic traditions are as a rule present in the most isolated and 


faraway geographic regions, and the most accepted practice of the ethnomu: 
better for the study of the profe: 
I would like to offer an advice to my colleagues, particularly to younger generation of ethnomusicologists, 


logical research also suits 
| traditions 


onal and semi-professional (usually monophonic) musi 


why might be interested in the phenomenon of vocal polyphony: if any of you is eager to discover new 
traditions of vocal polyphony in any country of their interest, you should first study seriously the physical map 
of the country, and find out, where are the most isolated, hard to access regions. After this a series of fieldworks 
should be organized in these isolated regions. I have noted in several my publications, that choral polyphony 
seems to be an extremely ancient phenomenon, the remnant of human evolutionary history, and as time 
pas 
profes 


s on, traditional vocal polyphony is gradually disappearing (and in the best case scenario is becoming 


ionalized in city and village ensembles, interested in tours and financial rewards). In this process the 
surviving traditions of polyphony most likely to be found in the most isolated regions and environments. That 
is the reason why I propose to my younger colleagues to search for the surviving traditions of vocal polyphony 
in the most isolated regions of the world. I believe such aimed search will give higher chances of finding new 
polyphonic traditions 


My paper today has two aims: (1) to give a brief review of the most important polyphonic traditions in 
Asia, and (2) to di 
suggest the perspectives of their diachronic study. 


s Asian polyphonic traditions in the context of the world polyphonic traditions, and 


1. Polyphonic traditions in Asia 
It is impossible to discu: 


in any depth all the existing polyphonic traditions of Asia, therefore I will 
concentrate only on the most important and less known to the listeners polyphonic traditions. We will also hear 
musical examples from some of Asian traditions. 

The unique tradition of vocal polyphony is still surviving on the Island Bahrain, in Persian Gulf. 
Boats contain several 


Carriers of this tradition are local pearl divers, who go out in the open sea on big boats. 
rovers and a diver. Diver dives in the open sea and searches for the pearl on the bottom of the sea. After the 
full of sharks, 
n experienced singer, who sings the melismatic 


search divers are pulled out by the rope, which is tied to his foot. Each dive is risky, as sea 


Divers do from 20 to 40 dives every day. Each boat conta 
melody. Rovers accompany the melody with the very specific bass. The bass is a very low drone (two octaves 
lower than melody), performed with loud growling accents, According to the singers, this deep sound is a 
stylized symbolic representation of the whale sound from the deep of the sea, 

Let us hear the example of polyphony of the pearl divers, This example was recorded by the French 
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scholar Scheherazade Hassan (I am very grateful for her kind permission to use this sound recording) (audio 
ex, 1). 

Before we move to other Asian polyphonic traditions, I want to remind readers, that the history of Bahrain 
was closely associate with the Sumerians, and were known to Sumerians as “Dilmun”, Scholars believe that 
the business of pearl diving has been going on Bahrain for five or six thousands years, and the technology of 
the busi 


ess (and most likely the accompanying singing) has not changed much for all this time. Sadly, after 
the establishment of the artificial pear! farms in the 20" century, the business of pearl diving and all associated 
culture started to decline, The tradition of pearl diving has been lost in the second half of the beginning of the 
1950s, and the ancient tradition of drone polyphony is also on its way of dieing out. Apart from Bahrain, the 
presence of similar songs has been reported in Kuwait, 

Now I would like to briefly discuss the vocal polyphonic traditions of Afghanistan, In general, Afgh— 
anistan is known as a home of highly developed traditions of vocal monophony, but in eastern Afghanistan, in 


the impenetrable mountains of Hindukush, in a region known as Nuristan, there is a very interesting and mostly 
unknown tradition of vocal polyphony. This tradition is stylistically very close to the polyphonic traditions 
from the Europe, more specifically — to the Balkan and Baltic dissonant vocal polyphony, I have discussed 
the existing parallels between the Baltic and Nuristani traditions in detail in my 2006 book (Jordania, 2006), 
so I will not go back to this topic. I would like symposium participants to hear two examples of Nuristani 
polyphony, performed the first example by women, and another by men. This material was recorded by 
‘Austrian scholar Herman Pres 


ssi, during the peaceful for Afghanistan 1960s, These recordings were sent to me 
by the Vienna Phonogrammarchiy, and I am very grateful to them (audio ex. 2, 3). 


Surrounded by Moslem countries from all sides, Nuristan population was successful in keeping their 
ethnic integrity, lifestyle and culture intact from much of the foreign influence for the thousands of the years. It 
is widely known that Nuristanis were friendly towards the Alexander the Great, who came to them as a friend 
on his quest to conquer India and the rest of the world, On the other hand, Tamerlane, who came to Nuristan 


more than 1500 years 


later to conquer them, got a non-friendly reception, and was defeated by the severe 
terrain, After all the horses of Tamerlane died in mountains, the great conqueror turned his back to Nuristan 
and thanked Allah for his safe return. Only in 1895 managed Afghani rulers to subdue the independence of 
the region, and they immediately enforced Moslem religion upon the region. Before the 1895 this region 
was know in Afghanistan as Kafiristan (the land of infidels), but after 1895 the new name was given to the 
region: Nuristan (the land of light). As we can see, the old musical traditions so far had not been affected by 
the new religion. 

Let us now move to Vietnam. Vietnam, like Afghanistan, is also known as the country of vocal mono- 
phony. Here, as in Afghanistan, polyphony is present only among national minorities, who live in the most 
mountainous regions of the country. It is widely believed, that the bulk of contemporary Vietnamese, so 
called Viets, came here from China during the last few centuries. Viets gradually replaced the older aboriginal 
population, and the older population was forced to retreat to the mountainous regions of the country in the 
central and northern parts of Vietnam. 

Let us hear an example of vocal polyphony from north Vietnamese mountains. In this song women and 
men are antiphonally singing two-part polyphony based on sharp secondal harmonies. This recording was 
published by a Vietnamese-French ethnomusicologist Tran Quang Hai. Participants of the 2002 Symposium 
in Tbilisi would remember Tran Quang Hai, who delivered a paper on overtone singing tradition (audio ex. 4). 

The most isolated polyphonic tradition of the world is also in Asia. It is located in North Japan, on island 
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Hokkaido, and is practiced by the aboriginal dwellers of the Japanese islands, Aini 


s. Japan, the same way as 
Afghanistan and Vietnam, is known as a monophonic country, and polyphony is only found in the national 
, but only the factor of surviving the older traditions it 
the fringes of the region, I am not going to give participants of the symposium to listen to the examples of Ainu 


minority group. In this case there are no high mountai 


vocal polyphony, as they will have a unique chance today to hear a special paper dedicated to Ainu polyphony, 
presented by Rie Kochi, a musicologist from Hokkaido, expert in Ainu traditional music. Also today, the 
participants 


will have a chance to hear the presentation by Daiva Rachiunaite, dedicated to the comparative 
study of Lithuanian Sutartines and Ainu traditional polyphony. 

Similarly, I am not going to discuss very interesting polyphonic traditions from Taiwan, as we will soon 
hear the presentation of Lu Yuhsiu, an ethnomusicologist from Taiwan (currently is working at Beijing Cent~ 
ral Conservatory of Music). So symposium participants will have a good possibility to learn Taiwanese poly— 
phonic style. I want only to mention, that according to the scholarly interest towards polyphony, Taiwanese 
vocal polyphony is an exception in As 


. Study of Taiwanese polyphony was first conducted by Japanese 
scholars, so the live tradition of vocal polyphony became a part of common ethnomusicological knowledge 
earlier than many other polyphonic traditions from Asia, there’s more. In October 2002, just a few days 
after the First International Symposium here, in Tbilisi, a special conference, dedicated to vocal polyphony, 
was held in Taiwan. This conference remains so far the only scholarly meeting in Asia solely dedicated to 
traditional polyphony. 


s distributed in the tribal 
northwestern pat of India, Assam (among Naga tribes), in the southern part of India (again among the local 


Vocal polyphony is also present in India. More specifically, polyphony in India is 


tribes), and also in parts of North India, for example, in Garwhal and Kumaon. Polyphony in Assam was 
studied in the publication of Schneider and Kauffman (Schneider, Kauffman, 1960), but polyphony in other 
regions of India are mostly neglected, and as I’ve mentioned earlier, even the word polyphony is absent in 
Garland Encyclopedia of World Music dedicated to the music of India. 

Polyphony in richly represented in the south-western part of China, again among the national minorities, 
living in the mountains, Out of more than 50 officially recognizes national minorities, about half of them have 


traditions of vocal polyphony. In some peoples the tradition of singing in parts is so strong, that no monophonic 
songs had been recorded there. We must note here, that unlike many other Asian countries where polyphonic 
traditions are mostly neglected, Chinese scholars are actively studying the polyphonic traditions of the Chinese 
minorities. As much as I know, traditions of vocal polyphony are also spread in the countries bordering with 
the Southern part of Chin 


to these polyphonic traditions. 


for example, Nepal and Burma, although I am not aware of any works dedicated 


And finally, I want to finish the short review of vocal polyphonic traditions in Asia with the example of 
vocal polyphony from Tibet. The fact of the presence of vocal polyphony in Tibet was known to me from the 
almost century-old book by Karl Butcher, Work and Rhythm (Butcher, 1919). Apart from this, recently, in 
2006 in the Central China TV Program (C 
broadcasted, The song was known as Tibetan Women’s Love Song. Their polyphonic style is very close to the 
I want to thank Victor 


CTV) an extremely interesting example of Tibetan polyphony was 


Balkan and Baltic traditions of polyphony, with drone and the sharp dissonant sound 


Grauer, co-participant of Alan Lomax Cantometrics project, who made me aware of this musical tradition’ 
(audio ex. 5), 
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2. Asian polyphony in World context: research perspectives 

Now I would like to briefly discuss the possible perspectives of the study of Asian vocal polyphonic 
traditions in the international context of polyphonic cultures. 

I dedicated number of works to the comparative study of vocal polyphonic traditions. In these works 1 
was noting the extreme stability of polyphonic traditions and the coincidence of the data of vocal polyphony 
with the data of physical anthropology and genetics (see for example, Jordania 1988, 1989, 2006). Therefore I 
consider the comparative study of polyphonic traditions of different regions extremely fruitful. 


Broad look at the Asian polyphonic traditions suggests that there are promising perspectives in this 
direction, I want to draw your attention to a highly specific type of polyphony in several regions of Asia, which 


is characterized by drone, short melodic phrases, and most importantly, very sharp dissonant harmonies, based 


on the interval second, This type of polyphony is distributed in many parts of our planet, and is known to some 
as Balkan type of polyphony. This type of polyphony is more known with the term used by Florian Messner, 
schwebungsdiaphonie (interference diaphony). According to the acoustic research conducted in Germany and 
Austria, the seconds used in this type of polyphony from all over the world are of a very specific distance, 
comprising a distance between major and minor seconds, which creates the maximum roughness of the sound. 
For the English-Speaking countries I suggested the use of term D/D polyphony (short from Drone-Dissonant 
Polyphony). 

Polyphony of this type we have already heard today from Nuristan, Vietnam, Tibet. We can find the same 


of polyphony in South-East China, Taiwan, also in Indonesia on Island Flores, Papua New Guinea, Melanes 


on the island Baluan. This type of polyphony is particularly well known in several regions of the Europe 
(Balkans, Baltic region, Polesie region between the Ukraine and Belarus; according to historical sources this 
type of polyphony was also present in Italy), Mixture of the drone and dissonant intervals, but in more complex 


three and four part texture is also present in Georgia, and is known among several peoples of the North 


Caucasus. Mixture of drone and secondal dissonances is also present in other regions of the world as well, 


for example, in western Africa, among the Krele tribe in South America among Q’eros living in the Andes. 
When in the middle years of the 20 century a brilliant Dutch ethnomus 
expert of Indonesian music, heard for the first time the traditional polyphonic singing from Bulgaria, he was 


ologist, Jaap Kunst, the leading 


so profoundly impressed by the closeness of these traditions that in 1954 he published a book on the possible 


links historical between Bulgaria and Indonesia. During the last decade of the 20" century Austrian-Australian 
ethnomusicologist Florian Messner revisited Jaap Kunst’s subject, visited these regions in Flores and Bulgaria, 


studied their polyphonic traditions and came to the conclusion that the closenes: 


s so big and specific that it 
is virtually impossible to be a result of the convergent development. A song recorded in island Flores seemed 
to Bulgarian singers to have been recorded in neighboring Bulgarian village, and vice versa, Flores villagers 
thought that Bulgarian song was recorded in the neighboring village in Flores. 

Let us as 


a question: is it possible to propose that such a specific type of complex polyphony developed 
sible, but 


s we have the closeness of polyphonic traditions not 


independently in such geographically faraway regions? Of course, theoretically everything is po: 
practically this would be difficult to imagine, particularly « 


only in two regions of the world, but in many isolated regions of the world. 
nant 


To explain the existence of such a specific type of polyphony (I mean the D/D style, or drone-dis 
style), I suggest a very different from Jaap Kunst hypoth 


s. | propose that instead of late cultural contacts 


between peoples we are dealing with the survival of the earliest type of choral singing of humanity. 


‘According to my own model of the genesis of the music, choral polyphony was developed by the forces 
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of natural selection, and was the potent strategic weapon for our hominid ancestors. It was transforming them 
from individual beings into a unit of a people with single collective identity, was putting them into the altered 
state of consciousness, in a battle trance, where they were not feeling pain and fear, and in critical moments 
were religiously dedicated to the group interests to the point of sacrificing themselves. This state of trance, 
which had a strong neuro-chemical basis, created the basis for the human social nature, for human morality 
and religion feeling. 

Such primordial singing tradition, apart from other characteristic features, was based on extremely 
dissonant intervals, was performed extremely loud, virtually shouting, and was connected to dancing type 
rhythmic body movements (particularly round dances). In a new monograph dedicated to the music in human 
evolution (it was published in 2011), I argue, that this ancient polyphonic style, which was created by the 
forces of natural selection in the early stages of hominid evolution, had a crucial role in the survival of early 
hominids. I suggested that this type of choral singing was connected to such important morphological and 


behavioral changes, as bipedalism, losing body hair, appearing of long hair on human head, appearing of 


longer legs and the increase of body size, diminishing of teeth size and physical strength, increase of sweating 


and body odor, appearance of the phenomenon of asking questions and intelligence, mi 


ing stone tools, body 
painting, use of cloths. In short, 


ording to my model, choral singing, based on sharp dissonant intervals, was 
one of the central factors of the human evolution. 
We are now speaking about the processes that took incredibly long time, literally millions of years to 


accomplish, If forming a tradition of choral singing wi s, and if such an 


part of these evolutionary proces 


ancient polyphonic tradition ever existed, it must have been taken by our ancestors on their way out of Africa 


about two million years ago. Now, if we are searching for the possible remnants of this primordial choral 
tradition, then (1) the remnants of this tradition must be scattered around the world, and (2) they must be 
found in the most geographically isolated regions of the world, like in high mountain ranges, on the islands, 
ifs, 
I suggest that we have exactly this happening when we look at the distribution of the D/D polyphonic 


and in forest mi 


style. This polyphony is distributed in very different regions of the world, on different continents, and eve- 


rywhere in the most isolated mountainous, island, forest covered and peripheral regions of the world. 

For sure, announcing that human tradition of choral polyphony is two millions of the years old, will be 
met with a big dose of skepticism by the most of the listeners and my colleagues. I can fully understand this 
ictor Grauer that vocal polyphony can be 100 000 years old, is the 


oldest timelines that had been suggested in ethnomusicology. My suggestion (2 000 000 yea 


skepticism. Up to date, the suggestion by 


s) is twenty times 
older, than Grauer’s suggestion?, 
then a 


If the incredibly deep date of the origins of vocal polyphony seems to a reader totally unrealisti 
reader is left to somehow explain the obvious closeness of so many complex and specific polyphonic traditions 
from around the world, from the Balkans, Caucasus, Baltic, Hindukush and Tibet to the mountains of the Papua 
New Guinea, Flores, Taiwan, Central Africa and Andes. On the other hand, if we accept that the timeline of 
millions of the years is at least theoretically possible, then suddenly everything falls on its ple 


e. 
My model explains the presence of specific vocal polyphony based on dissonant intervals in different most 
isolated regions of the world, and if we take into account the well known principle of Occam’s Razor, then the 
survival of the ancient traditions of group singing will seem very logic and convincing. 
I very much hope that our instinctive rejection of the huge timelines for the origins of human group 
singing will not become the unsurpassable psychological problem to see the obvious prospects of my sug~ 
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gestion not only for the origins of vocal polyphony, but for many other crucial topic of human evolution. 
Research of the polyphonic traditions of Asia can and should play the crucial role in the study of these 
processes. 


Notes 


"After the 2010 Symposium, in October-November of 2011, I specially visited Sichuan province in China, and in Chengdu recorded 
several examples of this fascinating tradition from so called Alma Tibetan (or Aremai Tibetan) singers. While there, I also was 
made aware, that the song title on the CCTV was a non-traditional, added detail (just for publicity), and had nothing to do with 
love songs. In fact, according to the information I received, Aremai Tibetans to not have love songs, and the region is known for 
it’s free sexual mores 


?Both Grauer and myself connect vocal polyphony to the earliest polyphonic tradition that were formed in Africa and that humans 
took from Africa to the rest of the world. The difference between our approaches is that Grauer’s model is based on the so called 
Recent Atrican Hypothesis, which considers the date of human origin as about 100 000 years old, and my own model is based on 
competing Multiregional Hypothesis (or as | call it Ancient African Hypothesis) which suggest that the so called Homo erectus 


‘was in fact an archaic Homo sapiens 
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Audio example 3. Afghanistan, men’s singing 
Audio example 4. Vietnam, the province Kao Bang. Male and female groups sing in alternation 


Audio example 5. Aremai Tibetan polyphony, group of three women 
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8O-ns6o Fangdob Iogem@s6 Godoghoiy Ay_bogGAs yySooegos ge 


Asbyogns mgAsb-oryG gee 
ARIQAG GH wogogdomgdyee bogoorbydg? 


gah Gogol beogoo (Wright, 1988) Joagyge Vorbyse’to 
‘AgMAGogeo yeobySgegeeo yOIRbogogdob Agbogserye o~gHGoBsb ghgdo. Aygbogao ogggeagh so’dsbo— 
Loomgdgara brmgog00m hofgdoge BFomAogogob, GmIgegdG boygybygdob Isbdoge'hy o@bydeaes @g- 
BgGHBOIo. Hy’ bOoosdo FoAmeaghogeos orysfgeeo yavsbogyso o6bAGyIgh\yev0 Agbogsen'y6o 


ARIQAP BGO’ EG yoRare GhewBog Igbogoseyao HYoImgdob magobgsyrgogoo — bgo'bs6 oybyys 
go'bob (Neyzen Yusuf Pasa, 1820-1888; by. 1) bggat agheigga (Segah Pesrevi) cos gasbo §oGoembo geag6oob 
(Kemani Tatyos Efendi, 1858-1913; by. 2) Jybgobo bob bgisobo (Hilseyni Saz Semaisi). sbogpo'vo bam Qogse— 
LIS SyWorhishsFgGgdobs ea bygedobsFg@odo IGGoHySoob AybogoeeyGo goxsyGob IgbFogeeo'by 


WoyMQbOB00r. 


GoFoG8ergdob aggbGeds 

SAgGoggELAs sgobarGQabAdo yoBIobog{eoGs kéoyoee LAogAs (Stuart Smith) Aybogoenyso yma3e- 
ogo aobboibeg@s, Gamay ybogseeyGo Agbbogagdob Gyaeasbobsgos. gh aobbobegaydo gobbo— 
GIMG oo bobsagQee Iyodgngjds gsbegh GGoeogoyeeo Aybogob AghYogeeobob, Gags, Garygeoo, 


Bodnggamer baggogogamo Aghogoeoyso yodInbogoob ohwogoegoeomds, bbgowsbbgs gemebs orgy goeg- 


oo Aobo Igbo ygegdob Ioogvo oBGegobbsgoyeerdob gode. 
EBOAS6YGO HGoQAGOb gob AMA, IGgAyev IgbogoeogGo yrBo'bogoob oegh{oo, qBoregq- 
ge gh yorgazobs, Bmogogh: bobyeeForgdsb — doyodo (makam, AyevrwoyyGo gov), goeasb — gybyevo (usul, 
GoGA gE Gog’) eo YORE Gob gohsmadsb. 
bogds@do Fyodgn gos obg om,gsb— Gyo'bs6 oybygy dobs (gBe'bagyereo), dghrggo (gens o6 ysbGo), bygo 
Kee (Gogseo) (Ao, D. 
sAsbaab, yoBobagoob AybogseryGo ogbjmd, Job bobyefoegBoboo6 ySose, Inogogh goed- 


(Segah) A,p5177o (Aggeereoyto gosee) seo eggG-o gqdotinb (Devr-iKebir) sybeyer do (Gog 


£03 Agbbogagdob, Geaymag, Ugbayergjaob Itodjogob wowokeymgeob. bbgo bogyggdom, goAe'bogoab 
Agheyeegds wadmgowgryeeos IpIbaygegdeoob goody, gabborbeg@eb Aobo mogobgsyagoo- 


ammRadogso Bgbbogageo 
boyerggegmoene Doggy Agbogoreyaa Hegsgoob bobggdob sMoGbysosob doGmdgoo, eger 
AsbiyGo yevsbogyGo obbAG{pHyyeo GOBM'boGOs ,CoGieo™ oye AgbbogasBo'o — ysorggergboee 


GOB boA\Méab Joge, bogoer IAkega — Bobo AoAkeggagdobs go yeagegagoob dag. bodmgenme, ob 
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Anagoggabs goe'bogoob yoeegdioye IghbogaQVoIeq, GyoGG Iybogobgdob, oby syeogeaoob AbeGo- 
gob. 


soGoagos 

gh bobggis Poseo'dgs goGosqngdbs kes yoIm'bogoab gg@bagddo eSeobs ges gowgiob ysorgo- 
rabVobydom. IgMbaygeegaergddo ybwo TIgsberyeob gotoogogdio bbgowobbgo Igdnbgggobogob so yobo- 
goOsGeb oogosbmo hoepeoodgsyje0 obogowyreeyao gySbogdo™. mogowe yoIBo'bogemog, go Bgodgey- 
do oberygegdeegh bogymsé bofoGAagagdb aobbbgogavyeow© bbgoresbbgo GMb. Iogogvomos, Jgdoge dyob 
(Cemil Bey, 1871-1916) S63q0b IGGog\qGob sghmGobgyeeo godoggaob Iywoegds sAogq doghob dobby 
fioboVighorh, Homgrose gohgghydh yodsmbogoob ob\geIagQoGoob asbbbgoggdyee grbgdb. oF ggeragob 
Abb 94 FoSdemseaghb 9 gotoscoygeo Gadbogob IoGogob yoBangJbyGo Fybgdob ‘Agddbo. 
220 omg 
Hoyo Aghbogegsobsgys6". ogo YsSoagowggo. Gegnaey, odGergobbocgoo. gh Igodengas oyob e6y6— 


pPEnoGogdo Iyodgngds FoaIeoJIHb Jgdeoga g6Sadb Bo: 1 gotasgos — asbbbgogg 


HG 96 AjeeewoyGo gotnogjoo; 2. goGooQjo, GeAgeeag, Anggamghgyd .gosvaddoasa Agbboge@gaab' 


aAbagogdsb. boyxege .GRegdhoyso Agbbogagdob™ Gofogeo ‘Bgodgegds oymb yor gy@bos'by Ago. 
Oa- 
GE Bodkogogels 3. dgGbebeeySo goto go, GGG, oG@obGAs ogobs 


Avgoemomose, Tyodeegdo Igagbgegh Fo gab, GrAgermsg06 mommyyeed. AjAegergeengoob 


Leds moboadGoe sgoomgab, Ge 


as 
cam Agoevooog, GEOG, Bob 


eeeReeabgs6 yobfogees o6 mgomeb fodmoyseondo boygyoto goensbeho. 


gg@bos 
Gogqnh goGooQogdb ogofbosgeg6. Grrgygd%g yowssdam co odggybadg6. obobo geg~ogodyaeaob odg- 


Bgb. of Lognerbis oJyoreerdo Igodobs oryadg seo Ggbayveeogob oomgyee soVeegyse’do wo beads Iybo- 


gObAGO@byA ~sokyor .bYoao" gg@bogdob Hodmyseoodgds. Aorbywogoe sobs, bogyog@oo gyabos ao~ 
Amodhigmes obwogog@yeemdoo. gh Iyodgegas ghobeo yoo domobiob (Udi Hirant, 1901-1977) Joe ghey 
sepdaee dylgobo bob bydsobol! hobo¥gGob 3oegye0 (do6o, hane) Bebo ygqm'do (Ady, 2). doss6AIS oy g6 
BMGIM 9 Derboggqb abijyAIAgQ9GO geno ws dogg yBoyoeeyn gotnoQgo000, GmAgeeog, gobbb— 


PII ILD yYgaeLs bhgs bggeDobs¥gweio IsAgoeyy@obao6. 


3ggGmqrbos 

dyGoge Bgobo (Cemil Bey) sos bygMgb dyob (Neves Bey) Joys Iyberyergoywo Jy26o GoHoob gygo- 
sob (Kemani Tatyos Efendi) bo bydoobob sbogeo'bo ‘Agogogh Go Go3ob ysnogsmwsdegowgsyee gosh 
gDBOO GOO: 

1 yo®Rebogoob Agbaygegds IyobhIpvye00 mogobydqSgogooo, Gevyev0g, eobHyOyob. yed3e%o- 
Goob (geeegdQogGo Agbbogeydob) oBeogowyoe2dob cos 

2. TghOyeogdo, GeIge0G, 94 omgogeobfobjob, PobobfoGas ‘IyJIbogeo ory odBGEgovyoye09 gerd 


Jogo, oc ohigghydb ApAbegeegdgeoms sagabsobIbs goo Tyden{dgegaomeidsb (goeoogoo)- 


nba 


‘Agegare Bo~goyseeo Agbogs oGob ypABl-bs Co gerb InGob. bo69 mo IpAbergeegdgeeo gerd 
Goob asaggaaee FatGoge'de Ugbgegds gamiAsbymb, obobo borage gamAsbgoobas6 gobbbgogegaoo6. 


BOSH IIGO IgGgGerg_erboo 
ong figg6 Bogobbgge, Gnd msb9goGergg. aoder|gq pace Io yg FoSIoeaqbgh yoegdoys 
TgbbogaBob, qo Jossb hob begwer Iyberyeegs ggobggbjob, Gerd goCnogogdob wowe BoVagwo ses 3ye- 
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rao SgSyGerggerBas: yee bogo>, gorns09, 


Lerbseobydyeeo gyabogdn gobbbgogegans6 gogegdoso Apbbogapdobgs6. 59 mgogebs'bdobo, goby 
Agodgegds ogomberb, Goi gy ogh gemo IjIbeaygegsgeeo 99 gotinogogdb, ery o@ Gob Agog ‘Igdb— 
Grgeghyseo. Aghadgngdgevoo, 98 yombgo'by Isbybo Aggmdsegodb oogoe IpAbeyergaeeob bysgoge’do, 
‘AgdBGob adbbbgoggdyevo Aybogoeegdo b&sadsgGe, GoIge0G dggh IIbeyergdgeebs go yoeeadoae 
Aghbog@gdsb ‘Bodob. As'dob, Gags gh gosHyoeeyGo Aggg@emanbos o6 ghdob ggbageeb, ob bosdeg- 
Bgdob oboAgob Geamay obogorsogosh ‘Wabergergdgee, oby syeogemoob. bobsIegoeeydo, eghsoy 
gor sbgor goGasgogdb Agydeeosor bogygog@o yodgsho@ dob IGemgagoagas berger ‘Agbeygeqdobsbs 

‘Aghododoboye, qweo Ageosbgob Bogs bob byAsobab Igbergegoob fighyyee shoeeo'b'do gowobeyege 
GOB vOGOb Vpn wobsbyengdyevo Go Godob s@bgdmab: L yoBe'bogoob IybGggegso ‘Iyorobb— 
AgoyaLo Msgobgdyegojo0m, GOAVLLG seabygqegsb yoBebagoob (oevgdhoyee Agbbogagsob) obcogo— 
wPCOdsh es 2. Igberyeng 
Dgdyeeoo YORE bag, Go(y sbgghysb BpAGyeegdgevob oABobGobIbs wo ‘IgAmJAyegdomedoh (goo 
4 Ayg@ngebosao. 


Gevlgeoog, 96 omgserabFobzob, YobsbYstas ‘IAGogeo ory o83Gego- 


0s) wd FosAeatg6b dob lymgogeb, Fgmomea Ayogsbo’ gomsyos 


sobgg6> 

‘godgngso omgob, Ged JyBoge ayob oo Hagtigh Igob Iybeygegaoog, go 
ogoob yoseegddoymo Agbbogagds ‘Agogogh Agog Agemgoys bbb wes sAgobjb sdgeggh IgdoJageg- 
Bom oayEEbb, oFyoob yeeegdoyeo Aghbogagdob, wo oGo bhgo Bgdbeygeegdevab Ange ‘gddbogvo 


sibogoeyyyGo  goa3e— 


Ageem@agdo bs'bob goAgdo. Tybododobse, bodmgoae b\GyJSyo FoRImoJabgds, Geane 
JyhaeBobyeeo Tgbodgrgdeomdab stodorngoweo Ggoeeavbs goo 


‘Ag6o'Ag6y20 


Aegaryeo bogaeeage malogs6 Ge’ o6 gorogabjorm, godngeeggdo Goazevabbiyg IGioboywee IGeadghoob 
iso, 


gabboyyoeydqer goegilens Gerrdogos. Asgomono., sevyGijob B60 96 Tywagbowwo Ayenergos 


2 Lbggdorsh yooow sgbo'ybob woGb6o séorb: gerd qaeueolsGo (Walter Feldman), « 
992906 djg% (Yalgin Tura) seo Jy dgiowo (Cem Behar) 


Jf Googo (Owen Wright), 


SHeyowow, ongadgeeo yeoboyyto Hyboysegyeo Gg eyoaob yoWerbogook yeoeigdo, Geyeeogss dybegga 
229 bob lgioobo, ygabogens sGabaggogorgsa obbiergiybggdoboorgabs 


4 SgMboboerydn Goxgorrgg'oe%o, 1995 


odio Gggvognsgdo, ‘hylomin GeowoGoob ogoeoasbywgom, ‘Igbfoyeoevoo bby 
mabmgob ob. erggh Gogo (1988) go> oreo Qgoh yy (1988) 


eodyBido, Asyaeoo— 


* Bema, EI S8LHODGGO, Ugg? IghEggob Avyoglowe, 9 Domomyds'do (Feybgobo bo'b byAsolo) Aogaekyweos Ayeoer 
WwoIgG yoRVer (Adjo4 segigobo) ws geri (bs'b LyAsobo). Asdob, Gers yoBo'bogyeaso (gyAsbo Hoorrb geqe;6.00) yor 
jagwangols Aebbyboge 265 JOM gH Vora, gnbsoen6 oflols goilen, een 
hob bgdoobats "bois ‘gAydghose snk soworgyBos6o odliog lghon, Gngiywo Goyal C7bia) bobgeels oGoborerd 
obbgbgeg6 


LOS, Gi 


onotgAGs G6 Ascoglsdgd 
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MUNIR NURETTIN BEKEN (USA) 


VIRTUAL HETEROPHO! COMPOSITION, VARIATION, 
TEXTURE AND MEMORY IN TURKISH CLASSICAL MUSIC 


Abstract 

This study examines the nature of heterophony, a texture common to many musical traditions. It appears that 
performers or composers do not have direct control over the specifics of the resulting heterophonic texture; rather, 
they provide a number of polyphonic possibilities, which are limited by the tradition, Hence, heterophony may be 
considered as a biproduct of certain compositional techniques. This paper will analyze several musical compositions 
from the Turkish-Ottoman Classical Music repertoire. My analysis will suggest the existence of a different kind of 
heterophony that is not readily apparent in performances. This more careful and controlled texture may be found 
between the specifics of the musical identity of a given composition and deviations from it during the performance. 
Therefore, this paper focuses on improvisation, variation, and version as they relate to the identity of any given 
composition. The perceptions of these concepts during a performance may also depend upon the experience and 
knowledge of the listener. Therefore in this context we must establish precise definitions for the terms improvisation, 
variation, and version. Ultimately, in order to discuss a musical texture that exists in the minds of listeners and 
performers alike, we must use a phenomenological methodology. 


Introduction 

Traditionally, the musicological canon in the West examines musical texture as monophony (or monody), 
homophony, polyphony, and more recently, heterophony!, These above mentioned textures might appear in the 
common repertoire as somewhat unclear as their boundaries merge into one another. In terms of definition, a close 
examination of the first three textures in their pure form would reveal that: 

1. Monophony, if performed in a multi-part context, is a melodic progression based on the use of same rhythm 
in unison (or octave) in two or more parts; 

2, Homophony, by design is a multi-part progression, is based on the use of same rhythm in different pitches 
in at least two parts 
3, Polyphony is again a multi-part progression using different rhythms and different pitches simultaneously. 

This is a hierarchical order (polyphony, homophony, and monophony) in which the existence of any defining 
aspects of a more complex texture such as polyphony has the ability to transform (or contaminate) the less complex 
texture(s). In other words, a touch of homophony can transform monophony into homophony and a touch of 
polyphony can transform monophony or homophony into polyphony. 

The texture that uses the only remaining possible combination relationship between two or more parts, i.e., 
different rhythm and same pitch, remain theoretical and to my knowledge has not been designated 
musical texture. While this last musical texture might be very common in some world musical traditions and an 
important aspect of heterophony in general, the definition of heterophony is quite problematic. This general problem 
arises partially from the general misuse of the term in various contexts, 

The word polyphony has been used to designate a musical texture as well as a specific musical style. Pethaps 
we must also consider heterophony not as a pure texture, but a rather complex style coming from a particular 
performative-compositional set of behaviors that exposes a compound texture. 
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Background 

Starting in the late 1980s, a few scholarly writings focused on issues related to the Ottoman-Turkish repertoire’. 
Owen Wright's article (Wright 1988), dealing with the musical identity of specific compositions as they appeared 
in distant time periods, examined specific notated compositions for changes in the repertoire over the centuries. My 
paper examines the identity of two well-known musical instrumental compositions from the Turkish Classical Music 
repertoire’, Neyzen Yusuf Pasa’s (1820-1888) Segah Pesrevi (fig. 1) and Kemani Tatyos Efendi’s (1858-1913) 
Hiiseyni Saz Semaisi (fig, 2), by analyzing the available scores and the recorded performances and exploring the 
resultant musical texture. 


Identity of a composition 

‘An American avant-garde composer Stuart Smith defines musical composition as “reorganization of musical 
memories”, This definition might be particularly useful in the examination of traditional musics in which a specific 
musical composition may be difficult to identify in the context of a highly improvised performance in different time 
periods or spaces. 

In the context of the Ottoman tradition, the identity of a given musical composition includes first its designation, 
ie, makam (melodic mode), form, usul (rhythmic cycle) and the name of the composer, In a conversation, for 
example, one might properly say Neyzen Yusuf Pasa’s (composer), Pesrev (form or genre), in the Segah makam 
(melodic mode), and in the usul of Devr-i Kebir (rhythmic cycle) (ex. 1). 

Second, the musical identity of a composition, in addition to its designation, includes the shared memory as 
evidenced in the performance practice. In other words, the performance of a composition relied on the performers” 
ability to recall the specifics of it. 


Collective Memory 

In the absence of a prevalent prescriptive notation system, an Ottoman CLassIcaL instrumental composition from 
its conception was stored as a memory — first by the composer, then by his disciples and colleagues. Eventually, this 
led to a collective memory of the composition both by musicians and audience. 


Variation 

Like a telephone game, this system resulted in variation and versions of a composition both in time and space. 
Performers would perform variations at different occasions, and develop their own fixed individual versions’. Even 
the composer himself might have performed his own piece in different ways at different times, For example, a 
comparison of the scores of Tanburi Cemil Bey’s (1871-1916) compositions from his own authoritative editions 
and his own recordings of the same pieces illustrates different ways of interpreting a composition. The focus of this 
investigation, however, is not the complex set of rules governing these variation techniques. 

‘A variation may occur in the following contexts: 

1. Variation different from the “collective memory”. This variation occurs as an improvisation, It may be an 
omamentation or melodic 


ation; 

2. Variation belongs to a branch of the “collective memory”. Occasionally more than one version may be a 
part of the “collective memory”. For example, there could be two versions, both of which are recognized by most 
practitioners as being equally valid; 

3. Personal variation as the artist knows it, i.e., as he leat from his teacher or formed his own cliché. 


Version 
‘As variations became more fixed and eventually transcribed and published, they became legitimate versions, 
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This became an issue during the early decades of the Turkish Republic and certain musicologists started producing 
the “correct” versions. Some versions, however, remained personal. This may be observed in the first section (hane) 
of the Hiiseyni Saz Semaisi by Kemani Tatyos Efendi as Udi Hirant (1901-1977) played ina recording (ex. 2). Hirant 
interprets this section twice with the same unique variation, which is distinct from all available scores. 


Heterophony 

‘Analysis of Cemil Bey’s and Nevres Bey’s performance of Kemani Tatyos Efendi’s Saz Semaisi suggests two 
kinds of relationships in the composition: 

1. Performance of the agreed specifics of a composition, which confirms the identity of a composition (collective 
memory); 

2, Performance against these specifics of the composition, which regardless of whether they are pre-composed 
or improvised, shows the artistic creativity of the performers (variation). 

The resulting musical texture is a complex heterophony between the kemence and the ud. While the two 
performers meet at certain points in the composition, they frequently differ from each other. 


Virtual Heterophony 

If we assume that contemporary published scores are representations of the collective memory, Udi Hirant’s 
solo performance also shows a great deal of variation and personalized versions different from the collective memory. 
At this point, one may ask why he is playing these variations if there is no second player. Perhaps an answer to 
this question lies in the performer's desire to create a different kind of musical texture between the performer and 
the collective memory. While this virtual heterophony is inaudible to a stranger, it offers pleasure to the initiated 
minds of both the performer and the audience. In fact, even today, such variations may incite verbal comments in 
solo performances. 

Therefore, my analysis of Udi Hirant’s performance of the Saz Semaisi suggests two similar kinds of rel 
ationships in the composition: 

1, Performance of agreed specifics of a composition which confirms the identity of a composition (collective 
memory); 

2. Performance against these specifics of the composition, which shows the artistic creativity of the performer 
(variation) and his desire to contribute to the virtual heterophony. 


Conclusions 

One may further suggest that even in the performances of Cemil Bey and Nevres Bey, the collective memory 
of a musical composition comprises a third melodic line, and that artists’ creative impulses work around the 
collective memory, not the line created by the other performer, Therefore, the resulting texture occurs 
uncontrolled realization of a heterophonic possibility. 


is a somewhat 


Notes 


" Implied harmonic progressions in special circumstances, such as Alberti-bass or compound melody, will be left for another study in order 
to keep the focus of this particular study intact 


2 Among others, Walter Feldman, Owen Wright, Yalgin Tura, and Cem Behar are worth mentioning. 
Generally, instrumental compositions from the Turkish Classical Music repertoire, such as pesrev-s 
for non-specific instrumentation 


and saz semaisi-s, have been written 
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* Personal communication, 1995 


* Changes in repertoire through oral transmission are studied elsewhere, ¢.g., see Owen Wright, 1988, and Yalcin Tura 1988 
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Lysomo 1 byo'bob oylrysz Jobs (1820-1884) 
Figure 1. Neyzen Yusuf Pasa (1820-1884) 


Lysomo 2. Jobo Gogomb geygbseo (1858-1913) 
Figure 2. Kemani Tatyos Efendi (1858-1913) 
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Asgsmroo 1 bgo'bgh oybyg dsbob Age lyse? aghAggob asderdggubaeaseo gaGboo (Nayzen.com) 
Example 1. A published version of Sega/ Pesreviby Neyzen Yusuf Pasa (Neyzen.com) 


1. Hane Neyzen Yusuf Poga 
mn 


Asgomromo 2. gobo GaHoeb gegbeob (1858-1913) Ange .Zybgo6 bo'b bgAoobob yoderJggybgeyseo gaeboo 
(Nayzen.com) 
Example 2. A published version of Hiiseyni Saz Semaisi by Kemani Tatyos Efendi (1858-1913) (Neyzen.com) 
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6060) GOGOI3OR0 
(SHLEGSKLOS, LSDSHOWBILG) 


SLIAMLIBLIO) L5dSGOBILOG AGSSLCINSEO LOLNGLIGl LOLOL 
DILSGIBOON LS LSGIDSIMGOLO GILVSBLS SHV) SLAMLSBLIDOLS VS 
BILGGSVIGO SKOOL AM6OROIGO GILNGOL 6M6GHIILG ‘IO 


o@iebogengor bodstongggvond (hoGmge-gobyA) aGdgee bygQe@aee bodegaghBo fgg ghgegdoo b3g- 
G0gOYN AGsgoeebJos6 bAngeb, GEAE'IOG ZdAgEvo SySObyeno dnbob geboy Go oBGengobpdy evo 
Qo AyeEo'Agdoo Awoeryseoe Ioorgged by sgomo@gob Iyeorwoys bo'bb. bygeyeva boegdgoob 


Aebomabogg gob FoaAmo—gghg6 sAsgq GgZonbob bogey Imo bodeyegso — gqedyerg80 coo 
eaGeiggzo go, Geigog0R, Abgosgh Ayerwogs Goby Lo AgG4-Gogdgee oogobyyengdohy oooh 
IBLE gaVeegd .yGdgee bodegagob. 
AghogoeeyGo wo bodgIb4yeogdeoer mogobgoyGgogoob shogro'bo AgggmGoe godmoGfiggh yedgex boikeg- 
Gorggeool yggees. bobode,- 
Ger gobEobogob. Iyo%g Abéog, Mfeamge o8 boboompdeegdb, GEALQIOG aoTMoGhggh JoGorge-gobyys 


sagoyso. ObGerBob ysdssoggdobsmgob Ig bodeg@ysob ody; 


Aydb Lbgo bobodgg@er go6Oydo@d6 Ed, gabboyyn@joom, gwobsggego bs 


aGidgee boilegagdb bby g6Gob bodegapobsgo6, sgn béogeyGo IoGogegeegdo bodbGgo sdogagog- 
goboob, AGo%) sboobs Lo GIH|GEAGO o'boob Imbaed ge bobodagao gaedasgomob. hyo ggevagob 
AobGpobsmgob Ay Iggowsdg Are@men-yobyGo yedggvo boiggGja0 os y@mbAoobo JrGoryeo ‘Iéedob 
LodkegGgdo, gam Abang, Inbeweoye boboegaer 4% 
gom@biosbo bodeayGob bbgow@sbbgs gosbooh GE_ndy oedobogeegm, oby wobsgeegn boJoaggeo'do. 


AGIGOOa6 soo, Agency Ibeng, Jomengevo AGo- 


‘Agw@amghooils shogo'bis AMAGS bogydggaea yodggamgdnbs gwobygbo, Gea Jomingy-gobys yedgge boi 
LISPBL yhoG@ogqor yogoseoyGo segagwo Aorgeebs 
Aor fodegpeendgdodo artggayeo Gegeo omasisdgh obGo@oygea IeeeggbgsI, Geiggedog, Aoberxeoye 


paoyer bobodggae BydeJAywqdo'do coo, “Agbodgrc 


LabodgyGe bgoggab Ajoagogaro bogebgdo oyghy6 hoGarygegdo. 

odobsmgob, Ged bg shogea'bo Agmapogeaoy@oe nabIndegg@ygea Youoeoym, gobbobogeggyeeo 
TILHI Ab Ageasgdobsogob ggodydogy baggoseeyso TIgeoegsoo0 Agmerewo, GemAgeL0G sya 
Syavns Igoe godGoabg. gh ‘Igowo godGmeao Ioogogh Gmaay AqhogoeeyGo bobsdbob (Agboyoeegeo 
phobs wes bgoggob bagombgdo), sbygg Agbogseoye-bagooseeyg® gevgdghAgjab gyreeomse, Geacrtion 
Agbeypegdob IGmegho masbobgoyseo, Go yYSoogrndss bbgowobhgs basbs woo IIbeyyeegogaeb Bor 
Gob). 

‘Agow gods eg oggdyseedo ohoeeokas waggobobo, Ged Jocnge-goby@ ye@dgay bodkegagdb geo oe 
Aerboggegor bode 


Gonggeeb bbgo go6Gob bodegagbs (ogyeeabbagds, Igseonse, IGeidob, boGogyoeoe, 
Logatbysee gobegdo) geo wobogeegnr bodoGmagaveal yqgeeo boboAegae go6Ab Boab s@ob bomab— 
beweogo (ed o> AGB GaenwghmdGogo) gobbbyogqoo. Iogevge gobgobogema ‘Bgowogg Bobbbyso eye 
Oe. 


Bo ggmo GoJhoGo: LoZILGgengBaner egg sborbo30o 
ab godhodo Amogagh IAbeyergrgeos o@grboboQoab, Boor Gomegbrdab, Agdbayengjoae gdb “Bor 
Gob gabIgogdob aoboFogegdob, es 93 gybJGosms qaorngrmAodsaajdob. bygegeegan berygeegdo Bo 


oxgiot cr 


yen Ao, 


lost Lsbollggden bgogeats 


Fes ees Hinge ois 
caf nrniegea ata Sneath Inbewh ypu es 43 


‘Ayzeocigioma seo sooeaorsdersiobo ‘Igh 


AsyoQs KayQBob Aogd. eGo AmAeg@owo obsyengdb Logvabgob gyybJgoob. obobo —gorAsbgob 
jHoggeegdos6 aosPyavo, Igwoeeydo Iy@bob goby, Gocy JA6ob boAbA godGqGob (lye. 1 oy 3 
9) Lege ImIerdewndo Iendoa6 shoRobaGowe anbeob godhyeeo dobob gerb'oy: 
begeobgo l —~ 
bogeobjo 2 Ly i a 
aabgo Carat ot 


3) begeobigdo Aempaerngeo~ AegGoab ggboob goby: 
begeobjo | =A 
begeobje 20 AS 


Lengpabgdob Bog sbjognbyGo Ambsggeegndo aybeok geblg (bye. 2) bose JAbob MAbAos6 
Aoboygaagdb bygerygee Lodegagsdo, boesG bag gGoo bogeobsjo Aggaob SyGembygeo sobob 
goby eo JAbob OAbIos6 AsGAoboyge gobo GQogdb. Ageorwoyao bobgdob Coeegg gdogomamgdoo 


Lengeabagdo g3nbbAc@omgasb qgamgag6 boo (Aabrogoyso) Igheygeqdob gergdg5hb, ob Asgogroee. 
gobgmdo Iéedobs 


Lege boigga gins erdeggergdo (GeiIgegs'dog, yamosbeys gymbydo. poxoeytio > yygiyeed) so 


Ged odgyGeb bAbIos6 gI@Gogoe7ys gosiyGodo bbgo bagdms6 yao. Jotorge 


GAyen 780. sdomarb, Aboevow gyymbryso ‘Ago 


Jo Igberyeeogh (bog Aywstgdom o'dgosmoe. yor 
odo) OG basdo, Lagvabgob Ighaygegdon goddygeo do6ob qyob'by (Mamaladze, 1962: 14). domggeeo god 
HGob Aobgwegon gGdyeeo by_eyero bodggGgdo ghoorghoggdos6 bagee IGodob bodeg@gsb eo o 
godGodob Aobgegom, JoGnge-gobye bygeysmegd'dn AGogoeehBoo6 qodgyg'do ‘Iyodhbygs Inberxeoyto 
Agh@ygegdoboogob eadsbsbosmdgevo geeaAybigoo- 

atidgeen bodgag@gdabogjo6 gobbbgoggdam, go@mgy-yobgmab og gam bbgo gobGob (Gngyoeeyyo. 


LaggGbyeee co shy Ipdwga) bodegegV'do a4 agodgh Agheygegdob I6egqbdo Inbeeoyo 3 


Bodnygbgdo. wobogeegn bodrGaggeorb bodgggo0 Ingwosboxe sagdyseoo gaya ‘Bybeygeegds'by seo 
AGogoebiosbo godiaGob yrdoggbjasbg. Leger bodegagao oJ Abagwnw Asdob beygewegds, Gegs bod 


JYHHyoob 


AOL beagoseeyGo gybJgos IOombegh odob Asgoevomage, Hobyso wo Gomogoyd0). 


Agemg GoIHOGo: Lobodgg@eo LAgob Igempoye-bErgdaGgo Gereeo 

aonge-joby {@dger bodggGo'Io (Gmym@ogos Axyseroms., hoy, bodnoco, sGdgeoo yobey- 
Go A6ogoeegodogo) MGO Woogwobijyo ghoggeLgso gmio6gynb aosdgqavo Sobab geb'g, o6es gAVyAoob 
{OMAsbyorbs LAbAos6 goAhqOodo. bAgdob shymo ySmoagammds bdomos YosmJabob mGbios6 deb 
GHIODL, boLG gM begeobjo sgomoAQob Ayeorwos bAsSoggGe KaaggGo dobob geb'bg. gh Jab 
Leger LodgyGob yodimby6Qb s4 AdogoeebJosh goiGyGodo. gyGoo JGoge-gobys aySdgee bodggeya'%o 


a 


Blob AMAMBoYP Qebob gybJGoob, ob 4 odomdgodb bogygog GadbGb (aE aeeobogseeagdb). 
Aggdob Abogene godiyge bdmghyd'y. Igbsdodoboe, Aogbyweogoe odobs Ged bodggs'do Ambsfognymasbs 
OJ bolo BAS, Leger bodegaab ghonggagob s@bgdeas oJ bogdoee mgoswbsorggvoo. 

bange-jobyGo AGdgevo bodeyepdobgo6 gobbbgogqo0m, bbgs bsbodggGer gobGqd0 (IGmAob, Goes 


ergo, Logg) dotinge-yobgoo gooyzydbgdyvoo bbgo Godob Agogoeebdooberds'g. beyewabeygdob Ae 
Boggargnds bdodos sgAmbsyengo bagoGorgyerob bho gobGob bodey%jodog, IgGod o> kshogenyor 


bodoGmggeoo'do. gobageegor bododaggeem'da mambo Ho3iob IAsgogebJosbedsb ghgegdom: (I) obgobsye. 


44. Gobe (ogo gage 


2) Gphogsgoyseo IyGwrGo, 3) yerd3 


JbyGo AGogoeebosbrds. yggers gh Godob AGogogebiosberdo 


obgga aabagas> o@Imbsgengm bodocorggeon'dag. (4) Gog Iggbgds seobpeysee-gohA@obeyee0 Gasob 


AGogoeobiosborBab, ob aghgwgds Abo ygger'by yY|O Gorger geese bodlegagVdo. sdsgg eamb, 
daoge-joby@ ardyee bodeg@go'do hagh ghgegdom begeer boAegaab geegdghogobs, Gobo gy4 go 
hagor bbs go6Gb bodegayodo. gh, figdo skbGam, séob yqgews'hy boyyGowmegoe gobdsbbgoggdgeeo yeog- 
Ago, gSoro Abang, doGagn-yobys y@dgae boAkegagdb goo, Ayory Abeing, eobogeegm bogotorgggeenb 
Lodggagdb wo Lhgs yobaob JoGoge-gobys bodegagdb Bocob. be 
pbyG adgee bodey@goIo gow~gg yye@o bo'bysbiyy 
Derdorygeo Ayevobasgjogom (s6 sgggomb Aggvo'bAxjogob gh (oI, Aaseeonog, boggeeqbor bodkeg%g- 


» badggGob ghmgdoys Josoge- 


Jeno Ayerexwagob Godson, Geagevog ybgow sGob 


Bob AgmorbAsjogodo, Gedggeag biob gsdmggdob bby Hgdbogob gytwebmado). gh bobodggaer béogeo 
SybyBGogoe offgggh A 


seobbdosbmaob gobbbgoggdgee beogeb. 


sdange-gobyGo yedgeea bollggagdoboach gobbbgoggo0m, bo~oG Mo Asgogea, ybgow e@boAgh— 


Hosg_dyeeo bds sgomo@gsb bodegGob yamisbgoob Ambo ggevgmdom, bbgs sedebsgeegor bo;sGorggeeer’ 


Lodkeg4gb'Fo (obggg. GEAMAG CWobogeegar bogoGogyeeb bodegdya%o) IGogoeebdosbeads Ayeoggdo gb 
GombseoyGoe Age-boyeagdse obsdsGo bAgdobsas6, door JnGob sbobao6, Gmagewog, Bgodgegds ayer’ 
Asmoge bday sMoboyeegde abgoorsaydyseo wo okra. 


Agbs8g GrJGoGe: gorergdo 
sdange-jobyGo aSdgeeo bodeyAgdo gymwHas ggo@eyyeeo es ygobgIG0 woogerbogob  goeeerg- 
Bob yeMobsgoob (Gogotishvili, 2005). GysGoJomeoyeeo Fymdob gomengdo sogjobesb sheer oeAeobog- 


geqob, Fobs boob, bodbkgoob, sbyedsoxs6ob AObowoys yada. gf. ggo6{y%0 swosejerbo- 


gob goreengdn, Gem~eGy, Boo 5 
HIV. AY o> AoJgh 
AgGo8 B06¢; Joes seghobn, GE] seAmbogeegn boJotinggeeeb asdgee boAeyago'do bggh ghgegdom 
x goseengaly «eo 
Iogeagoboyao gyeeGaag@obsogob godobsboompdgee ggob ye wodjebogob goeeegdb. Go Tggbgdo 


veges emamno'dgogedo, GoGo aogGggcegdyeo ArogoeebAo6 geyee- 


WEY SI bagombb yRAe AgGowe hogyesAogeog fydb Bobbybgds'do, 


Eog) Godob yoREagal: Ambagoyao béogobsmgob adsbobosodgee HySSJOS 


smAmbogengor bojodoggwob bagee Iaoidob bodggagab (amagengdb ws qaAygeegdb), obobo, Ge~aene; 


Yabo, Amgpnsboe GasGodoGeoyee gorvengd'hg sGoob weoerydhydygvo. oeAlmboggengo boJotioggeeob. bbgo 


LabodgyGe gob)o'4o, obggg Gran wobsggegor bofsGorggeerb bodeyGqo'Fo, gomeeryso bobggda o> 
Leegh stoo aby ASgoGae LoApGg_oy Lo GyG@odo@eyer goRLEgd' hy, {OGG gb wodsboboomgdgevoo 


AebewoyGo gysediy@gaobsorgob. 


Agooby GoJ5oso: Byerreook Go30 
sgiebogangr boJoconggarob gadgae bodega geo (byy@yeogo'Io wo gGobdosh Isedob bodeyage— 
Ao) SGboyeeo AwoweGyenase Ayer biagyyGo Ageooxoyso bo'dgdo yobbbgogwgdo yggees bhgs ygee 


Gob eo yybob bodegrgsobsgyo6 Ingeoo bogoGmgyeob AobYjodoon. 


Agbyng grddrGe: Gogo 
s@dmbogengm bogotoggero’ y@dyge bodgy%8'I0 dosomawoee Sogmboasb msgobiygogeo wo GgeLg- 


dow GojAyeeo woxawyaodgso, gobbbyo; 
Gyeow ofgabboGgdyge eo gabdyragd.e GoGHIgee woxXgagTsIsb qhoGoagh Psdygabo oeaogwo. 


Jom bbgo gabobs eo gymbob bodeg@goobs, bowog, Ggayeeo— 


gil loobo bsbotkegder bgogmals Jywosagdome yor wostams'deiobo 


‘AgbVoase 


ngen baiotinggsornls Aiog 
oboe aeebogengmobs co GybHGoeACIn obo AnbowayGo Aybogob yebSgdby Fo 45 


Agadaby godhoGo: 8960 
of godGtob Aobgogamsg, bbgs JoGorggeo gymbggdobs wo gobagdnb bodeyagdo gobbbgogwegooob 
awAmbogengor bagatoggevob addgee bodeyagsYo sabydyeeo Ag{@obsao6, Gowogo6 momJdob yggeeo 


gpbenb bodggdo'o bggh ghgegdom MGFogeoe, boAFogeoe, o6 Ggoeegdoe IgG@gob, oeAobogengar bo 


aoggeob yadgew bodggGgd'Fo go, GEAMGE Ygho, soGmbab mogolyygogeo Ago. 


AgBgowg BoJGoso: esas 

atidgeen boiegagan, Gagne Fgbo, oyghgdgb smogrbAgmrgse go sGobAGegyy soo sagoyyeegoob 
Labodggee Aerbsggqmgdb. gh Boboygqngdo Lhgowobbgs bobgddgogmobs ws aobbhgoggdyevo Igeeeoegorys- 
LoGAmboygo Iobso@bobss. oJ bolggGob gs mobesoo6 yoeendeegds YoAyga6o AgeoeeayGo biy- 
dob goFerrgrbgomse@gdob bogyydgganhg, Co boiegGob Gobswedsey bBo Aygeeo-Ao~wgvs Aoof'ggh- 
obgg7. GM|MAG GajAob Tjdbgago’do, Lodegaob gag 4 saab wodmgowgdyeeo Iagsae dadbe- 
bg —@d bodega Iyodengd eobGyeregh qyG@w, Iogjyeo Hadbsob woberyeogsoAeg. ygqees bbgo goo 
Gob boar, Gays Fgbo, sagdgevos Ibgogho oggdaevasob, gohAgoagdoe, bdomowe guseeadiae 
GoGAQdb9. ErgAGs obog yoo omJgob, Ged Eobogeognr bopGaggevob ber~angGor Axoerarbgomse;oyee 


LodggGodo (Mogseeamoe. gf: sbioggdob" Iogs IyJAboge GGomb bodey@goo) obggy ghgregdom seo- 


LodgHGoyer, Goryeo Aywaghoeomdob bobodegaer qeeAgab (Tsitsishvili, 2005: 172-179). whoeyogsFoo, 


gbgeghom odiGegobbocjoo'hg sagdyse oGabodgGGoger GoIQdbE. oYAGS Boo'd o@ ghgeeqjooo Iyeoo'— 
Asgyy4o Ho3Iob Ayeooogdb. 

‘gw@omgdonds shoeeo'bio, GeAgerag, Angeege ‘hyleorar FomAengorgabym. agohggho, Ge, gsr Ibeng, 
swAmbogengo bofstioggeo’ yedgge bodlgagdbs woo, Agmag AbGog, bbgo JpGorgge bobodggge yobegab 


VEmob GAMA seAebsgeegm, aby wabogeego bodsGaggeodo, sob |Gooe Ao'dghywegsbo béogey- 


Go gobbbyogydydo. 
figyo Ambbybydobomgob yobboyymegoon IGoTghyeeegoboo ob, Ge’ ogdmbogeegor bogosmgganer’ 

seejeesh ohweer seTobogengnobs ws G_bHGee'y 

Gogngeagho gabbogymGjoom sAgotos oedebog— 


aGidggea Lodleyagdo sgevgbgh GoImeengoys doi 
Go shook Ambagaya bobodeg@er beagegdorob. gh 


eqn bod eaoggeeob booger IGoidob bodeyeodo — oGeggeegdbs go yayeegddo. sedebogeegor 


boamgqeonl bygeygeeo bodegagdou, agohiggbydgh Imyee Gong oIyoe@s Ismoeegeegjab Iobrwoys gaye 


HIGB6, Go~Ao6 of Yobs 3—s6'bg sGob FodmPygeo beg HSo~eogoobsmgab ~s’sbobosmgogevo 
ghengdyogao gevadghGado, BgeeorbdsGogob boAoedg, HaGM@IOAEAELO goRLEgdn, OIG bs Goryeo Go 
Bo, magobygoava AghGn, mogobygese asbgoms@gdseo stoyysengeyeGo YoGAgdo. yggees 9A osgo- 
Gogngengdh oggegbgh ooyegoggo— 


s6ab), sbggg Pobs s'boobs eo GgxbGGoee'yGo s'hoob ImbewayGo yyedy- 


Lydatighoo oeobogeegor t 


pamgg@wob agidgeeo bodeyagso 30 


boob (bmabgmobs geo ‘by@oooy 


AAdOsH. oBoghyoggoboobs go GAHHGoEIGo s'book gySdyagdoboorgob ~oodsbsboomgdyeeo e@bogh— 
HEV IgeLEaQog, SoG gQAyLaGyGoe oJ[GgsHo@dyeeo GoHAgd0, msgobygqoeeo Ag Go ws HaG@,e- 
YL goRIENGsO AIAG oGob gobbageyeo qegevoseosbob (Poladyan, IMB: 9), gzJBomggobs (Kush— 
narev, 1958) ges dgeyqdob (Blum, 1980: 73) ‘Aeeniyedo. 

o@iebogengar boGmggeob bag Bemiob bodeg@jao (Genggeegdo go ySIgyeego0) Jocogwabs 
Wd gobymob yoo bofoGoggeeob 94 go Lbgs yymby’o 96 yoqoges ogyodbompsyeeo. ology ~eamb, 
pgdb ‘Boeab go bo 
hym'o, sbgmadsoysbhs ~—s GYbHSseYs s'boo'do sGbgdyee Admob bodeg@ab Iosob. gh does 


AboUghygerrgsbo doogngeegdn sabysOob JoGorgy-gobys meengggegdbs so yaa 


gegaegoo ghgds Aybogoeey® ghob, begooerye gyahJgosbs eo gmbogy@oqoyge yobadbeb. 


46 Gob Gogo Agogo 


Boeggaggh yoogagobs, Aobes Angobbgbom GyG2obmgrEAoyGo go yMbe|@syoyevo SsGoengeogd0 


aorger Mmegg@wo-yGIgan7dbo geo bodbys Co shyrsox bye Grgge wo eErGSG bodlegGgab Bor 


Gob. bedgh Aqbogodgnwbyns aysdoggeeagjoob Bobyegom, eGegge sGob yaqdoor0 bobgyeeo, GevIgeoor(y 


aVa gobooggd) gogogdomgeqee boAkeg- 
Ggob (Atayan, 1965: 6). sGoggeeo gobraGogydo 09 GySBobs6 sgogdomyagh ydggeegho bodofoor- 


Levdbgn'do abbgbogag6 boAlofomBeJagwe Gogeems6 (bys. 


AeJAQOE ~Egmogdob babggeeb, GmAggeboe; Jomogggvo aeegbgdo borbergwbgyb doo;Jos6 Aebogogob. of boi 
asgdob Iybergenge 
LIebgogKGO boobsengg doGoyee Gaggeegdbs go boIbYG deacaggerh Tncob asbbogn yer 
smboAgbogoeeeagoys seoggGo¢yyes'o (Mamaladze, 1962: 33; Kazarova, 1980: 22). 

sbyeBooyobggea ageghgdo o@eg 


Log boxe ABo'Aghgeongboee omgan geen bayoaggo Ambogevob dobo~rqsow. Iybogs— 


0 yorboybyseob Jomgyevo bGywob gogeegdobob Aegsegobyb 
Lodegds dagomgoah (Tavadova, Javadov). GyS2obmeLEZ0'G wo yMboZ@oyoyseo yobHgJbo STgssose 
ee dng 
Abgogho ob{emoyseo dosgho ‘gbes aJeobeogor. 


Doggomnmgd Gea. skbyeBooy by, npGl, Lodbye Jedeggeoh wo Jocoge-goby oPegqarob 


rGngg@ob BsOQasgob yIMAGoYoo oBogagoggrboowa6 y_a Goabyse Bogab sedebogeegmabs 
Ed LsIbGynob IodsGorygegdom ceo Amogogh yoxogo bodkoms gogdosob GabHGoeLgG0 s'boob Gab 
Bydevoggdb (oAgoAowe woderggowgdgee dggsbsdb). garde. ybagggordo, Hoyxoggmbo geo yorgo'dyo'do 
gbgegdom begee bsodegaob go6Ab, bobyeFergdom Jones (Go'Abogh adoGorob). gh bodega beyge— 
LPBOLD |e gguTELD TGMBooo IGegbgdob IgbAyyeejoob eeeb, GES Aogoeeamae, boagsb gegggooe- 
69h AGQgevayeoo boghy yoxer'dy. Agosy bodggGab GgdbAdo yeegho bobegh bob, GmAyeeoc 
bogdang dgob shGoogegdb, Ged yRGr Fgeogwoe wogdgoh Asaggoeo (goCrBodengo, sBexerogg0. 
1985). yorgo'by 
obggmbss beaby®, shgGasoy 
Gorge. > dergorged. JoGnen-jrbyyGo OGeggedb Abyoghoe, q3qg%0 Anes geyydghyds GG9y5— 
HAW Angemgagob. sagdyoo HaGoJaeoyee yoroagdihy, odeyagdo omoAgayevoeryy ood ggh_jorg- 
yee GoHAIo, es mogobygoee AyAG@o. bodegGob YosAse, sbagg VSSOseqghb bhgowesbbgs boeosobs 


yo Foner sbgygg ‘Iyouogh Iydsbogegdb ener, een (Bggeorgqo, 1974: 4), GEAgeL0( 
12 Ed JoGmgn 


big bagyggoos6 wo Uydsbogegdons6 excterggen, Je 


eo yobbbgoggdyevo Ageormyeo TIohoombab AJoby gasihgdob oobdoAeggrdob. 

Aoybgye@agoe “bgydom seboIiggra Abgoghgsobs, sGob Angeo Gogo yyedaeyavo asbbgoggogoo 
o@ebogaegor bagomogggeo’ ogo IaemIob bodegagdbo Lo shee o@Iebogeegoob bobodege@en beoge— 
Go, BogGod fgdb: Ambbybyds 
goboger. 


Ao 96 sob Agbsdgngoenens Ged gh ob3gJjo yye@o eol-gGogegsoo go6— 


s@dobogengo bojGorggeob .aGdggva" bodlegsgdob (ogygrabbgds Go{nGe AGogogeb3oo6o bye 


Gob Lodegrgso, aby Loge IamBob bodgy@goo) Igwoeighs sBogtgoggaboobs go GybHMoseey%0 okboob 


bodega gdara6 agohigghgdb, G-I sedobogeogar boJamgqeob .y@dgavo" bodggagan Byoeegjeyg® de'boQqo- 


ob agogadb g@mob Abeog fGorgge Atogoeebiooh yykeGytobs geo Agmgh Abeog Fobs es Igo%g 


boys AmboQoys yAsgaagah Bosob. Ibreo;gGo beagee bodegGob yeegAybSgdo o6ij93@04gay e000 
daorgae ArsgoeebJosbo bodegGob ghs'o eo gevabegds Agee Ambegoyso beAogeyao gevgdghgoob 
babom. dg 98 Beg 


ob gaVeweg®d Aobeaweosb AGsgoeebJos6 gob gdbodo". 


Lngsdonggggob, Lodbgorob, sbgyAooxGobses GH{GEL'7GH0 Sdoob Bybogoreys bAogegdb Iosob 
SGbgyRLO IGoeegeegdob obgesoyevo 06G94349H9G09 

GGG, gh bohgghyso oyor Iywsagdono shoevobob Amb, smdmbsyeegor booaorggavo’ .yGdgevo" 
Lagegago bodegrgdo Agogoggs Borger Gog AboIghyeogob mogobgsyagagdb, Go Bo, gamo Abeog, 


omgdlobogegge hojoinggeeenb Ahogogehiosbo boboikegtio bnggob Iyeorigdnmn so senrigms'dertabn 
TgbYageea sheer seMobogenjmobs es G_KAGge7GO shook Anbrwargho Aybogob gyerbe\gdhsao 47 


aabobbgoggab bosGagzeoob bbgs gambggdobs es bhgs gsbGgdob bodega pbobogo6 ws, Ayomy TheOog, 


oobggengdg6 door boboilggge bgogegdms6, Gmagngabooy ghgegdom boAlbago odog@goggoboo'do, Fobs eo 
GIHH_GELYG s'boo'do. HFE_ds gemagyGo yombggdo: Goh séob begyoyson JGoryeeo bobodgge 
Logo oa@Gareadgaea Abogeag oeBobogeegn bodocmggee'do go Aso sagomseo 4s 


Babge@gds wobogeegor be 
Bogsbo obGm@oyero gobzoosG@y8ob ‘gwqZ0, ory obobo obsbogy 99 SygowbYo Vodwobstg yoOggaasee 


620 40 


pGeggevn'do? Gob ory S69 oebo'Ibyger 


gabbbgoggag00 go Aba sghgsgdo ‘Jo 


ob{OsogE IamEgqhgdb, GeymGogs Aogoevoosee AngGoQogdo Lo yaASVGgeeLo gogerabyso bhgs Ggqo- 
ebydows6? 

‘Agwamgdon sbogvo (XVEXVIT byggggsob) yyeGyGee-IoeeogjogyGo yobAodhgdoo sedeobogengor 
bopemggeonl IoGob Gggombyab eo bastbyob Boob gornae séob waggdghAoagdyseo. booby 0 
Wd SHAY by GLO Aobabgegedob aogevgbo bosaogqerob egog@syos'hg go gsbboyqymG@gooor Joes 
dae gasgdaas'bg gobbogqmGgdoo dgeagtn ayer semgyeeo go boygybydoo6 (VIL boygyyboeo6) (Mshve- 
lidze, 1970: 10; Tsitsishvili, 2007). 

AdiiegboeoG GoGo, Jorge aseghyGo (beygeob) Aybogo dommes goby woeho ygber 


Dagrgeeghgdobosas6. Igbododobs~o, Ambseeeebyers, Ged ob bgogeabiyso Asbobosmgagegdo, GQ, 9g 
erbogengor bodraogyeonb wedge boAggagsb aodmoafiggh bbgo gobaabs eo Aggombob bobodggyee 
LHyeegWobsgo6, Y|GO o@gao, IGgobAmeoyero yobHoJdgdob ‘Bgeqao ogob, yeobs;\hgdobs, GeAgog- 
4G 94 S056 GEggIyompryeeo FyGogeedom obgemoygee Fyoegsdo. hgdo sheom, sbyoo ydggeea- 
bo yobsogdgdob IybFogevoboogob fgg’ agho@eegjds eoe@gms'dersobo ggeveags S64 


eeEr~A00b, robe gob— 


Hogob Lo Horbagyso shoGesmgegoob AInboggdgdob godeyghydom. yWorggergh yrgeeabo, booties 
OAS-KLO_ BOLOGOHGSLOEM gesAige@ob yabgorsG Bb abgermoab boGorggeob Gg@oGoGos'y IGgobserGo- 
{IE SgGoeeIo s@Jgmeeeryoydo IerboggIgdob Fobgsegom 

sGJgmeremgoyao Ambo ggqdgdob Aobgogom, bodoGoggeeob GgGohoGoobgy yyeedygseo gyybyso 
gobgomorgds dogroob ySmagoGo co YERLILO Oger Jogegreromnws o~mgyeeo sGobyoob gamodog. 
Oger 
Ga, 9! 
sbogeo 9 


AOIG AnbogjAjom, soayyee SGobyoob g 


Jodo (IVI sabi gngycegde dg.) sbogeo gigs 


AGggoGoJbob yyGy%o, yodobbes sedorbogeego bopscorggeeead GaoGemoo'g. gh oyer 
nob gabsfyobo, Geigedoe, Iyggows oesgyeeo gaa gems Boga gogyobos'do. 
KAM, GeAgeeioe, Bgqgoees Fobs oeagyevo boAoVomdeJdg@e yyeedyye (Japaridze, 
1976), dooms. y>gGLVIyLo oy COIGeed GyAoebysao ° 


AGggoe-oGobob gi 


nbogengm bogoGogyee’do, bodbgor 
bo (sMaGoGob ~odemdIo) go skhysBsoyebdo, sbggg oelobogengnr sho{eevoo'do, basGbgm'do, botosbs 
Wd BogeghGobs'o (Bumey, 1971). sAJgmareaogye godnggeegqaddo Ajggoe-—oGo,Jbob yyergyeo » 


of gio- 


LIM GAG, Go gobbbgoggryeeo yuEAyGob bobmgbo, GmiAgemsgys6ooy gGmo ayer o~egagoeadengo 
FoGAm'dmdnb, Agney go Angsbogea shensedobygen GmAgdob Bogs Gg \GoeLyGO shoo~go6. s@,Jgrseeer- 
agoob HsFogvo mggeab, Ged AZgoe-sGodbob yyerggGob wogogdo®gso Dogtogoob Ioggoe Iobyse 
Aobabgegmdsbors6 o4 sob Ayoto (aparidze, 1976: 63), agAgs bbgs Aygbogjaob s'beoor AG 4oe-sGo,Jbob 
TILATEOD yobodsadq0 Agawab wLobogengm wo GybAGoeyGo s'boab Gogoeorbsgagoo6 boyooe 
Agoqoes (Lortkipanidze, 1989: 114). 

omgagredding gogaboymo ws GYbHGoEyGo Shoowgsh BoObyee gaRasgsb Iosob yeobAodob 


AYMGoab Abb gqhasgh Iwsegdono geobagobsogob Anbozj9j80q. evobagobsyao asdogggeeggqoob 


Dobgegon, segoeedsiagds JoGoggenyGAs ghydiAs Igongobgh obemggGesaggoo eggobob ghgdob goeggq- 
‘seo geeailgbggd0 (Machavariani, 1964: 6). obj @ogmbo gorrtao Ayeeo,fo'gogvo 945 go). Ged obkoerggGer 


Byseo ghydob gevgdgbjgdo yg@Fyo o~maogeerdeng Aoe@mggenye ghydb Ajgot-oeo,Jbob oJgnseergoyso 


48 Gob Gogodgoera 


GILG Yb sGbysodob IgGoe'o (Melikishvili, 1970: 352). 
SGbyayev gobo 


Jda80 Dobysee gays boob yowgg gIGE Agogyoer yobsoo g [- mGoogegoob 
JILESIAV BO (2500-1000 dg. YF. 9), GmAgwAdg Ayagos Yobs Ab yge@-oGoJbob gyedys ogdobogeryn 
oflogtigoggoboo'do (o@ieaboggegor bogoGoggere’do, bebgmbs wo o'bgSdooysb'do). mGoogegmal yeeogiyeo- 


Yo a 


DohGs baygegdom sboevo gydag gevgdgoGgdo, Agreeoms., bIggoseeyGo yoOmobyevo 
LoiloGbgao. sadgmannggdob obj g%3Gg45G00m, gh GaeLogLAdgdo Logg doeoysLo oye omgan’ goaeeg- 
Bgdosb Lo 949 Dobogob6o yysegaSyevo aobgomseyaob IGemEgbydo6 (Japaridze, 1988: 26; Lortkipanidze, 
1989: 37-38). 

Abgogho .boAngGogo™ mynGos obs Iobgsgevodgayeeo hogy’ BGbyob Ings, Geigeedoe, eg 
BLO MGodeegmob yoRmobyevo yzyELgiI% (1800-1750) obbb, Ge~AMAG Tgwegao Go LeryEvgo00r bbgosoo- 
Lbgs YosdmImdob yyeeGasgdob ‘IgV ydol 
ng Aegdo™y begIQoow@obh Fdmbyge gamGygGobonsb, Ayoeg go CogogIoyoyseeo oye oeAlebogengor 


goo Asmasbo wogogdomgdyseo oyer yoggoboows6 Keeo- 


sdeogagoqgeboob s@ofbob gsdrgeemsob yysegigGobors6 (Bumey, 1958: 175). sdsmas6 Abrgoee Iomggeeo 
06-207) 
Ag 9G 99 Aobbybydos gorbagyGo s6mGmImgemgoob AMbsggagdo, OyAGS gYoeo segbo'Ao, Ged 


oye, Bo@bgob obGom, obeegagamsygeo YoSdm'dodob (Bumey, 1958: 


Loilmsgdeb bodo@bogo6 dmsoggayavo gobbag yao sSoAesmgemaoob Abs 3g4g80G IGS Boab ofc 
eMajdobs Lo gobagobAgdob Ange Yodmyghyyee goGogdb sedobogeego boJsdoggeeob, bo~Ayoobs 
(Wo SbyMBsoysbob DoAeAds4y GIGGMeogo'g sboero, obgengg@ensgseo YoSI'dmdob Iobobengerdobo oo 


TILGIGOb agaawegdob ghobgyd. Aaseeomo, bodosgo'do ImIoggdyseo ySoborgegoyso bogs 


SAgo@ae oGob wogogdomgSyevo gobogeegor shoo yogy@Guegyse «gobs shm@msgeeyogye eo3- 
-nsb, AMAGOG FoGAmeEgghogros sg@obgnob, QeCOELEgD ob—em|Mob, beAbgmobs wo sbysBsoybob 
Lobsembyge byingddo (Alexeev, 1974: 137). 


WobygGsFo Aobes segboIhn, Gea wotamsdnGobo ygeeggob Agnee;dob a 


gabgdob, GmAyen'Aog 
Bogtimoobydyseo oJhgds Bobglgdo s@gmerer~0n@ob, soba gobGogowo6 0 GobbogyGo shormersegoer 
agoVoob Aybogoeeyao yaeeGasgsob Iyoegdoor yaeeggo'o 
Ld, JabbogyMAgaom, ~oggghdosGeb seagyseo ab{maayero Lo IGgobGoGoygea IGMEgbgdob o~eeeagho- 


gonwab, Iyydevns JAgeomo ~obassgds 


‘Go. fggho Aobbybgdob sorggee boFogedo godon,adygeo doImergbs sedebogengor bo; 


Conggeven’s (Jocagn= 


HRS UG AL gogo 
Gydob gboby® AboswoyGob Ioyedb sGJyoeeryoys, Wobagob/y wo sOGedog@er~oys Iobg- 


gobgmob), bsAbGgm dBogrgoggobosbs Ls GIbAGLYG 'bosh Inco’ Aybogoseyy- 


Agso. fggbo Ieiongbob Aobgegom, Imbogoyao Agbogeoyso yamGyeob geegdgbogoob sebgdedo 
s@Imbogengor boocorggeob AGogorerbioa6 bodeg@gaGo (es obggg of Ggaombob bageer IémAob bodes 
A g8Fo) CogogToA@yRo bes YOYoRLoyer yAggevgh Iny@oQogee Iemggbsdmob, ggGdew, obkeerggeer- 
Byeeo GMAgsob Aebgersboab sdogagoqysboob Gysojmaoo'by, Gagdobs, GmAggems Ayboyoeegso 


HYG Abyogho oye ersboAgeaagy boIbgmab, sbyrBooyabobs eo GIHH@seg%0 skboob Aobobeeg- 


ook AgbogosLrgs yLSg@poob9. 99 AogyGogogdob ‘gegase Obes mG bayeose gobbbgoggdyevo 
AghogomeyGn gaeeGgaob IEVyIo, GoAq Yodm{dhs beygegdoo sbogeo Godob IsogoeebJosbo bobo 
29GE beogeo. 

Ago” bAowyG qodGs'bg wLoySebodogeo Bgwotighooo Aybogoeeao obogga'bob ggegagdob Io 
bgwegom, JoGngv-gobryGo .gSdggeo" bodgg@jdo gqboo oye’ hadmyseradjayeeo Go Iybog 
‘AgaVydob bogy 
go obeEggGesygeo GmAgdob Fog Angobogeo Anbexeoyso bsbodggo byogeo (Tsitsishvili, 1997, 2000). 


nego gO 


{60 beogeals 


ase bg: Bomggevo Aomasbo oyer ydgyergho oghoynbySo Iogoerbiosbo byyogen, Iyertg 


AebewogGo Aghagobsmgob godbsbosmyagavo sboswo geegAgHOgoob, gatdne, GHyheo; 


omllmhogeggm bopotnggseerb Agogoeehionio bobollggge bgogob Jyseoegdomo seo waGgmo'derobo 


‘gbVoasee 


beer aedebogengmabs go Gyb\GoeeAen oboob AnbowayGo Aybogob yebSgdbs Io 49 


Bob, magobygeeoe oBAMgobsyev0 GogBobs eo mogobsygoweo Igh@ob yodmhghod Angee Gogo 


GaELORLAId Tyogobo og{O{QbyGo AGogoeebiosbo bodegaab H4o~eoGos'do. yao-gaoro yggevo'bg Io 
‘Agbgeeengobo Ggeogegso seeds oye yoddygen, qbosyge sy@eebob goog gogagaceys gSdgee 
Lodkegtgdo. ybgo Aggrabiagago. GnGAygea wo AghAyse mogobyyeegd oegoeeoe gaia dgwoevge. 
Bnddyee IqGeebb. ob, God yoddyeeo Sya~oebob, AgworbAyyGo Igeome@adks co msgobyyyoeeo IgG Ger 


Go{Aob bgogegGo yoRobo goo wogogIomgdyevo oye LYmayo IggearbAygeo wo IgAGeGng Agave 
onsgobygoseo gogegdob Ipdo{e@sborob, A}oRwega dma, God gh bobodggGe booga béyeeosse 
AEHMdos wobogengor bogotinggeeeb HGo~@agoygea Igybogobsogob. 

sAsgq GMb, babasbion ybes seobo'dbob ob gqodio. GEO Aoybyeogoe gee Gogo yder 


A{8O~WSG Agmbygeo shogwo gengAghgdob, o@Imbsgsegm bogoargg- 


oA GLO AmbrwoycGo gad 


seeb _Gdger bodlgGgoIo yGgergerse LoGhs bobodgg@e bgogwob yggeeo'by IGobGo3gge0 ySergbygro 
aseadabio — Beogogehdosb shemngbgdo, Goidsg YorimJabs baygejoom oboe, ybogoeeyso Aeogoee— 
hAosbo bobodgg@eo bOogvo. 
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NINO TSITSISHVILT 
(AUSTRALIA, GEORGIA) 


A COMPARATIVE AND INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDY OF 
EAST GEORGIAN POLYPHONIC SONG STYLES IN THE CONTEXT OF MIDDLE EASTERN 
AND CENTRAL ASIAN MONOPHONIC MUSIC 


East Georgian (Kartli-Kakhetian) traditional table songs feature specific vocal polyphonic style which 


consists of two improvised and highly embellished (ornamented) melodic lines against the background of a 


pedal drone. A related song style is solo work songs Orovela and Urmuli, also from the Kartli-Kakheti region, 


For convenience I call this group of songs “long” songs. Analysis of the musical and performance styles of 
“long” songs clearly distinguishes them from the styles of other polyphonic song genres of East Georgia, 
and particularly from all the polyphonic styles of West Georgia, On the other hand, the distinctive features 
of Kartli-Kakhetian “long” songs have stylistic parallels with the monophonic song styles found among the 
, Middle East and Central Asia, In my analysi 
Kartli-Kakhetian “long” songs and solo work songs with the Middle Eastern song styles and with the song 


neighbouring music-cultures of south Transcauc compared 
styles of East and West Georgian provinces. This comparison allowed me to conclude that Kartli-Kakhetian 
table songs hold unique place among all the other song styles in Georgian traditional music as well as to show 
the ways in which they can be possibly related to the monodic music-cultures of south Transcaucasia, Middle 
East and Central Asia. 

In order to be methodologically consistent in my comparative analysis, I have analysed and compared 


musical traditions from different regions and music-cultures according to seven factors which include both 


musi 


factic elements (musical language, style) and mus 


al-social elements (the way in which song 
performances are organized, such as, for example, musical-structural relationships between the different parts 
and performers of the songs): 

Comparative analyses based on these seven factors shows that there is a qualitative difference between the style 


of East Georgian “long” songs and all the other song genres of East Georgia (such as harvest, ritual, round-dance 


songs), and West Georgia. 


Factor 1: the organisation of performance 
This 
performers and how these functions relate to each other. Table songs are performed by a group of men. Two of 


tor includes number of people who perform a song, the distribution of roles/functions among the 


the men are solo singers who either take turns against the rest of the group (choir) or sing simultaneously and 


merge with the choir in a three-part vertical structure. Pictures (a) and (b) in Figure 1 schematically illustrate 
the two forms of organisation of a performance in the table songs: 

a) solo singers taking turns (singing antiphonally) against the background of a choir: 

Upper solo —— 
Lower solo => Ps 


The choir 
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b) solo singers singing simultaneously against the background of a choir: 


Upper solo. = ———\_= 


Lower solo. = ~~~ 
The choi 


Antiphonal performance by two solo singers against the choir creates frequent two-part sections where 
only one of the two s 


ngers sings 


against the choir, thus creating two-part harmonic combinations. By 
developing their melodic parts separately, the solo singers demonstrate preference toward solo (monodic) 
performance rather than toward singing together in three-part vertical-harmonic texture. Solo work songs 


from Kartli-Kakheti are Orovela (a group of songs consisting of Gutnuri, kalouri, kevruli) and Urmuli, Only 
Gutmuri in very rare occasions can be sung in two parts: one part leading solo melody and the rest of the 


working group singing a drone (Mamaladze, 1962: 14). According to Factor 1 the table songs can be related 


to the solo work songs, because according to this factor the Kartli-Kakhetian table songs are polyphonic 
structures which seem to contain the elements of solo singing. 

Unlike “long” table songs, the other song genres (harvest songs, ritual, round-dance, and topical songs) in 
Kartli-Kakheti are based exclusively on the principle of group performance and polyphonic structures so that 
solo performance and monody (factors | and 2) are absent as elements of style. Song styles from West Georgia 


are also based on group performance and polyphonic structures; solo performance and monody occur only in 


the cases when the song’s function requires it to be performed in solitude, such as some laments or lullabies. 


Factor 2: melodic-structural role of song parts 
In “long” table songs (like Chakrulo, Zamtari, or Long Kakhetian Mravalzhamier) two solo singers 
alternate against the drone, or merge in a three-part texture. Such alternation of the two solo singers creates 


frequent two-part sections where only one solo singer sings against the group drone. This creates a strong 
component of solo singing within this polyphonic style. The choir in the table songs has a function of a 
harmonic background, not articulating the text but singing to the vowels. So, despite the fact that there are three 
parts, the aesthetic of solo singing is prominent. 

Unlike “long” table songs, the other song genres (harvest songs, ritual, round-dance) in Kartli-Kakheti are 
based on a different type of polyphony. Alternating solo parts occur in east Georgian songs, but not in West 
Georgian songs. In west Georgian songs, there ar 


several types of polyphony: 1) ostinato 2) rhythmic drone, 
3) chordal unit polyphony. Alll these three types are also found in east Georgian songs. 4) Linear-contrastive 
type is found in the most elaborate Gurian songs. However, East Georgian table songs contain the element 
of solo singing which is absent from all the other polyphonic song genres. This, in my opinion, is the most 
significant difference between the table songs of east Georgia and the songs of West Georgia as well as from 
the other song genres of Kartli-Kakheti, The aesthetic of solo singing in “long songs” is also intensified by 
the type of melody which is highly melismatic (not to be mixed with the ornamentation in chants for example 
~ it is based on a different type of vocal production). This style of singing requires and results in a different 
style of polyphony. 

Unlike “long” table songs where the two highly ornamented parts develop and take tums against the drone bass, 
polyphony in all the other song styles of East and West Georgia comprises functionally and melodically more-or-less 
equal parts, including the bass part which can be as agile and melodically active as the upper melodic parts. 
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Factor 3: scales 

“Long” table songs are based on the combination of tetrachordal scales and the scales of fifth diatonic 
(Gogotishvili, 1983). Tetrachordal scales are found in the monodic music of Middle East, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan. Scales of the “fifth diatony” were observed and analysed in Georgian songs by Vladimer 
in this paper, 


Gogotishvili, and they are characteristic of the polyphonic music. I cannot go into more deta 


but would like nevertheless to stress that east Georgian table songs contain both the monodic scale elements 


and the polyphonic sca 


le elements. East Georgian solo work songs are often based on tetrachordal structures. 
All the other song styles in East and West Georgia have a scale structure different from that of the “long” 


songs, so they are not tetrachordal, which is, they do not contain elements of the scales characteristic of Middle 


Eastern-derived monodic mus 


Factor 4: the type of melody 

Unlike the melismatic and ornamented melodic style of the “long” songs, the melody in all the other song styles 
is based on non-melismatic patterns. This is one of the most significant aspects of difference between “long” songs 
and other song styles in Georgia. 


Factor 5: rhythm 

In “long” (table and solo work) songs freely improvised and changing rhythmic groups can be found. 
Rhythm in all the other songs consists of regularly accentuated rhythmic groups which are repeated throughout 
asong. 


Factor 6: metre 

According to factor 6 the other song categories of East and West Georgia also differ from east Georgian 
“long” songs by their regular, metric time organisation. Most of these “other” songs are in regular two-beat, 
four-beat or mixed meters. “Long” songs are usually based on free meter. 


Factor 7: the form 


“Long” songs, in difference from all the other song styles in Georgia, use non-repetitive non-strophic 
forms based on a succession of musical sections of various duration and harmonic-melodic content. The form 
s in pitch, Like the rhythm, the 


I section may often end at a cadence before 


of songs unfolds through the weaving of ornaments and often gradually ris 
form of a song does not depend on the form of the lyrics; a mui 


the end of a text line (and the meaning) of the lyrics. All the other song genres are largely based on symmetric, 
and harmonic vari 


or at least, repetitive forms with small rhythmic, melodi ions, However, some genres, 


which were developed by the mastersingers in some province of West Georgia, have complex non-symmetric 


forms (Tsitsishvili, 2005: 172-179). Laments also have improvised form but they do not contain melismatic 


type of ornamentation, 


The comparative analysis which I only briefly presented here shows that there are substantial stylisti 


differences between the Kartli-Kakhetian “long” songs on the one hand and the other song styles of Ea 
West Georgia, on the other hand. 

Most importantly for my paper, East Georgian table songs show typological parallels with the monodic 
singing style of Middle East and Central Asi 
harvest song genres Urmuli and Orovela. Polyphonic table songs too share some features with the monodic 


. Parallels are particularly clear in case of East Georgian solo 
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singing, because of the strong aesthetics of solo performance in these songs. I will only briefly mention here 
that by the aesthetics of solo melismatic performance, tetrachordal scale elements, improvised rhythm, absence 


of regular metre, and open, extended forms Georgian “long” songs resemble typologically the solo singing 
ia (Armenia and Azerbaijan), Middle East and Central Asia. Omamentation in 
melody, irregularly accentuated rhythm, non-metric structures and tetrachordal scales in the monodic music- 
cultures of Transcaucasia and Central Asia are discussed in detail in Poladyan (Poladyan, 1948: 9), Kushnarev 
(Kushnarev, 1958) and Blum (Blum, 1980: 73). 

Solo work songs Orovela and Urmuli are unique to Kartli and Kakheti regions of Georgia. They have not been 


styles of south Transcau 


recorded in any of the regions of Western Georgia or East Georgian mountains. At the same time, there are important 
commonalities between Orovela and Urmuli and the work songs from Armenia, Azerbaijan and Central Asia in terms 
of social function and ethnographic context. Let me first mention terminological-ethnographic parallels between the 
Kartli-Kakhetian solo work song Orovela, the Armenian song Horovel, and the Azerbaij: 
important in the context of thi 
term to denote all songs 


ian song Holovar which is 


s comparative research. As described by Armenian musicologists, Horovel is a generic 


ssociated with the various agricultural jobs such as ploughing, winnowing and threshing 
(Atayan, 1965: 6). Georgian ethnographers explain the name orovela and orovel in Kartli-Kakhetian solo work songs 
as a deity to whom farmers (peasants) appealed for a plentiful harvest; performance of these songs was believed 
to be an integral prerequisite for providing good crops in the villages, Musical-stylistic commonalities between the 
Kartli-Kakhetian Orovela and the Armenian Horovel are di 
1962: 33; 


in early spring (Javadova, Javadov), Terminology and ethnographic context of the songs clearly indicate a common 


sed in ethnomusicological literature (Mamaladze, 


arova, 1980: 22), Azerbaijanian farmers also sang a song called Holovar on the first day of ploughing 


social-ethnographic and apparently historical background of the Azerbaijanian Holovar, the Armenian Horovel and 
the Kartli-Kakhetian Orovela. 

Geography of the distribution of Orovela is further expanded toward south and east of Transcaucasia, in 
the Central Asian republi 


of the former Soviet Union, The rural solo song genre “Maida” [lit, ‘small’ in Tajik 


language] in Uzbekstan, Tajikstan and Khirgizstan has been performed during certain labour processes such 


as the archaic method of driving bulls across the threshing floor (laid with sheaves). In the text of the song 
a farmer asks the bullock which is turning the millstone to grind the grain finer (Karomatov and Abdulaev, 
1985). The text of Khirgizian Maida contains exclamation oroy, orey (Beliaev, 1974: 4) which is similar to 
Armenian, Azerbaijanian and Kartli-Kakhetian words and exclamations orovel, horovel and holovar. Like the 


Kartli-Kakhetian orovela, the Uzbek Maida is an ornamented melody based on tetrachordal scales, sung in 


an irregularly accentuated rhythm and non-metric time. The form is an improvised structure consisting of the 


sections of various duration and melodic content. 


Despite the noted similarities, 


there are cultural differences between the east Georgian and Middle Eastern 
singing styles, but in this paper I cannot present a full descriptive and comparative analy 


The comparison of Georgian “long” table songs (both polyphonic table songs and solo monophonic work 
and Central Asia shows that the style of Kartli- 
intermediate between the Georgian polyphonic and the Central Asian-Middle- 
an monodic music-cultures. The features of solo singing in Georgian table songs 


songs) with the monodic song styles of south Transcaucasi 


Kakhetian “long” songs 
Eastern-Armenian-Azerbaij 
are well integrated into the indigenous polyphonic type of music and occur only as a set of stylistic elements 


within the otherwise polyphonic context of Georgian culture, I call it monody in the context of polyphony. 
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A historical interpretation of the musical links between Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan and Central 
Asia 
A 


features that distinguish these songs from all the other Georgian singing styles a 


own through the comparative analysis, the style of “long” table songs contains several significant 
ind at the same time relate 
, Middle East and Central 
Asia. Logical questions arise here: why are some Georgian song styles present only in eastern Georgia, 
Kartli-Ka ? Are these difference 


similarities a result of an internal historical development within Georgia, just an aesthetic differences, or are 


them to the song styles of the monodic music-cultures of south Transcaucas 


and 


eti, but they are completely absent from western Georgian provinces’ 


they result of external migrational processes and cultural influences from outside? 

Relatively recent cultural-political contacts between the East Georgian plain areas and Persia during the 
16-18" centuries are historically well documented. Persian influence on East Georgian urban music is well- 
known, The Armenian and Azerbaijanian presence and cultural influence have been particularly strong in 
urban areas of East Georgia since the early Middle centuries (since the 7" century AD) (Mshvelidze, 1970: 
10; Tsitsishvili, 2007). 

The rural music of Georgia remained largely unaffected by the Persian and Armenian cultures. Therefore, 


it is more likely that the stylistic features of “long” songs which reveal commonalities with the monodic 


music-cultures of south Transcaucasia and Central Asia originate in the earlier, possibly pre-historic contacts 
not documented in more recent historical sources. I think the origins and nature of these earlier contacts can 
be better explored by means of an interdisciplinary research using archaeological, linguistic and physical 
anthropological evidence. Let us have a look at the development of human culture on the territory of Georgia 
in pre-history based on archaeology. 

Archaeological cultures of East and West Georgia developed relatively unchanged from the Palaeolithic 
time until the early Bronze Age. According to archaeological research, however, a new culture called Mtkvari- 
Araxes, appeared on the territory of East Georgia at the end of early Bronze Age (4-3 millennia BC) and it 


marked a turning point in the earlier unity and continuity of the ethno-cultural situation in Trans 


uc 
The Mtkvari-Araxes culture, which succeeded the previous Early Agricultural society (Japaridze, 1976), was 


spread mostly in the plain areas of East Georgia, Armenia (Ararat valley), in Azerbaijan as well as in eastern 
studies the Mtkvari-Araxes 


Anatolia, Iran, Syria and Palestine (Burney, 1971). In archaeologi culture is 


described as a complex synthesis of the two cultures one of which is indigenous and the other of which is the 


culture brought by the newcomers from Central Asia. While some archaeologists believed that the origin of 
the new Mtkvari-Araxes culture is not clear as to its links with migrant groups (Japaridze, 1976: 63), others 
have argued that the Mtkvari-Araxes culture reveals clear signs of contact with the ancient West-Central 
Asian civilisations as well as with the West Asian ethnic groups which came to Transcaucasia (Lortkipanidze, 
1989: 114). 

In support of the theory of contact between the indigenous Caucasian and migrant Central Asian cultures, 
comparative lingui 
migrated to the Cau 
language absorbed certain influences from this Indo-European language family (Machavariani, 1964: 6). 


ic studies too have argued the case that Indo-European language-speaking populations 


sus from Central Asia, and as a result of this migration the Kartvelian (Georgian) 


Historian Giorgi Melikishvili argued that the elements of the Indo-European language merged with the 
indigenous Kartvelian language during the period of Mtkvari-Araxes archaeological culture (Melikishvili, 
1970: 352). 

Contact with the migrant cultures had been strengthened in the later period of the Trialeti (a mountain 
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range in south- 


ast Georgia) culture (2500-1000 BC), which succeeded the Mtkvari-Araxes culture in eastern 
Transcaucasia (East Georgia, Armenia and Azerbaijan). Ti 


leti culture featured new significant ethnic and 
cultural elements such as, for example, the burial rites of individual tumulus. Archaeologists have interpreted 
this novelty in culture as a result of foreign influences rather than @ 
1988: 26; Lortkipanidze, 1989: 37-38). 

A similar “migration” theory was proposed by Charles Burney who described the Trialeti barrow culture 
of the early Samtavro (1800-1750 BC) in East Georgia as having developed out of the fusion of two completely 
different elements, one related to the steppes north of the Caucasus and the other related to the Araxes valley of 
eastern Transcaucasia (Burney, 1958: 175). The former is 
206-207). 

I do not discuss the data of physical anthropology yet. However, I must note that data of physical 


a result of internal changes (Japaridze, 


sumed to be of the Indo-European origin (Burney, 


anthropology from the Samtavro graveyard of the plain East Georgia corresponds with the discussed 
archaeological and linguistic theories about the infusion of the newcomers of a supposedly Indo-European 
origin in the territory of the present Kartli-Kakheti and the neighbouring regions of Armenia and Azerbaijan. 
For example, the Samtavro cranial group in the Trialeti culture is related to the ancient West Asian Caspian 
anthropological type of population also represented in a synchronic series from Afghanistan, North India, 
Armenia and Azerbaijan (Alexeev, 1974: 137). 


In conclusion, the methods of interdisciplinary study using data of physical anthropology, archaeology, 


linguistics and musicology might help in interpreting the music 


comparative analysis in relation to early 


historical or even pre-historical processes, The hypothesis of music-cultural links between East Georgia 
(Kartli-Kakheti), south Transcaucasia and Central Asia proposed in the first part of this paper, is thus supported 
by the archaeological, linguistic and anthropological data. According to my hypothesis, the elements of 
monodic music-culture in the Kartli-Kakhetian polyphonic music (and the solo singing style) are the result of 
the ancient arrival from Central Asia of the Indo-Europeans who had music-culture similar to that employed 
by the contemporary Armenians, Azerbaijanians, and the peoples of Central Asia, and the mixture between 
these different cultures. 


According to the musical analysis undertaken by the seven selected style factors, Kartli-Kakhetian “long” 


songs seem to be a stylis 


ic combination of the indigenous polyphonic music which was prior to the Indo- 
ishvili, 


European migration and the monodic music-making which came here with the Indo-Europeans (Tsits 
1997, 2000). 


The introduction of the new elements of monody such as vocal style with melisma, tetrachordal scales, 


freely improvised rhythm and free metre must have caused substantial transformation of the indigenous 


polyphonic style. One of the most substantial changes of style seems to be the emergence of pedal drone in 


“long” songs. The ornamentation, rhythmic and metric freedom could be easily accommodated within a pedal 


drone-based polyphony. That the pedal drone in combination with the melismatic melody and free metric and 


rhythmic development must have developed after and as a result of the introduction of omamentation and free 


rhythm c: 


also be supported by the intriguing fact of the absence of this style in West Georgian polyphonic 


singing styles, At the same time it must be noted, that despite all the above-discussed important stylistic 


changes in the “long” songs, the most important element of the indigenous singing style — vocal polyphony 


survived, creating a completely new vocal polyphonic style and aesthetics. 
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MICHAEL TENZER (CANADA) 


POLYPHONIC ASPECTS OF BALINESE GAMELAN MUSIC 


The most well-known Balinese gamelan music has a multi-part texture in which simultaneous variants of 
a melodic structure are superposed. In traditional court repertoire dating from the 16" to early 20" centuries 
—a period during which many musical practices were codified — melodies are arranged in strictly stratified 
layers. Though embellishments are possible in some layers, most layers comprise melodies with isochronous 
durations, Durations among the layers are related by duple density proportions such as 1:2 and 1:4. Faster 
layers replicate the pitches of the next-slowest layer at their original positions while intercalating new tones 
between them. Layers thus normally coincide at the unison or octave. In this study such points are labeled 
convergence (C). Other simultaneous intervals are labeled divergence (D). 

This procedure is systematic; the musicians memorize their parts and perform them the same way each 
time. The music has some qualities of heterophony because the parts are all closely related variants of one 
another, and because of the preponderance of simultaneous unisons and octaves. But in its systemati 
in the clear rhythmic distinctions among the parts it possesses special polyphonic features. These features have 
numerous facets within the traditional repertoire; moreover, they have developed during the late 20" century 
such that polyphonic aspects of recent music are significantly different, 

Each of the three parts represented in the transcriptions below has its own Balinese name, which gives 
an important indication of how it is understood. The slowest is the pokok, which means trunk or basic tones. 
Balinese would identify the pokok as the equivalent of what in English we call a main or structural melody. 
At twice the rate of the pokok is the neliti, meaning “the one that what Balinese would be 
most likely to sing if asked to reproduce the “main” melody of a piece. At four times the rate of the neliti 
is the payasan (elaboration) layer. There are many kinds of payasan; the type illustrated is called Kotekan, 
interlocking parts. Kotekan are divided into two separate parts played by a pair of musicians, and notated here 
with stems facing opposite directions. They dominate the texture, are difficult to perform, and demonstrate 
mastery. Taken together, the three layers pokok, neliti, and Kotekan are in a 1:2:8 density relationship. One 
may think of the slowest layer as a ground or support for the others, or take the slower layers as abstractions 
of the faster ones. Since each layer has a different, but equally significant role to play, it is not possible to rank 
them in significance. Rather, the layers work together inseparably (And indeed culturally speaking they have a 
monophonic quality too, because they are thought of as an indivisible whole). 

The genre of Balinese music to which I will (mainly) refer in this paper is the popular gamelan gong 
kebyar. The initial examples illustrate the traditional principles as described above. Subsequent examples 
illustrate techniques in a contrasting traditional repertoire, the gamelan gender wayang, and final examples 
consider recent composers’ innovations in gamelan gong kebyar and a new kind of gamelan introduced in 
the 1980s, the semaradana. 


correct”. This 


Balinese gamelan ise tuned in many different ways. In all but example 3a, 4 and 5a, the five-tone pélog 
scale used is given as C#-D-E-G#-A in rough correspondence to one characteristic tuning, but for consistency 
Thave not modified this in the examples where the gamelan actually sounds higher or lower. The staff lines B 
and F are not used, so moves from A to C#and E to G# are conjunct, In example 4a the anhemitonic pentatonic 
slendro scale is notated F-G-Bb-C-Eb; the staff lines A and D are not used 

Example I shows the most conventional kind of intercalation in music for the dance Gabor. The melody 
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repeats cyclically and lasts for eight pulsations comprising thirty-two minimal subdivisions. All of the 
simultaneous intervals converge, except for where the neliti diverges with the Kotekan at pulsations 2 and 6. 
The polyphony may thus be described as intercalated and predominantly convergent. 

The fastest layer is composed of a formulaic motive lasting two pulsations and repeated thrice to fill the 
cycle. It contains a series of three pitches repeated in order until eight subdivisions have been filled. In the 
first repetition it is inverted, in the second it is repeated, and in the third it is transposed up by one scale tone 
(ex. 1; audio ex. 1). 

In example 2a-c the two slower-moving parts are shown on a single staff, using open noteheads where 
the slower pokok part falls. The relationship between these two slower parts remains completely convergent 
(ex. 2a-c; audio ex. 2a-c). 

In examples 2a and b there is a regular pattern of cons 
between the two slow parts and the fastest part (ex. 2a, b; audio ex. 
What distinguishes the two examples is the orientation of the pairs: in example 3a the first of each pair of 
divergent tones falls with the ne/iti and the second one with the pokok (ex. 3a; audio ex. 3a); in example 3b it is 
the reverse. Thus the motion from convergent to divergent has a different polarity with respect to the rhythmic 
structure of the cycle (ex. 3b; audio ex. 3b). 

In example 2a the increased divergence is due to the use of two different kinds of motives in the fast part. 
The second of these is exactly like the one we saw in example 1. The first motive, however, is of a different 
contour and composed such that it always ends on the same note as the motive immediately prior. This creates 
akind of melodic stasis because the rate of structural change in this part is therefore once every four pulsations, 
instead of two as in the previous example. More significantly, it creates a different and independent rate of 
tonal motion between the two parts, and this independence contributes to the polyphonic character (ex. 2a; 
audio ex. 2a). 
imple 2b the fastest part uses only one repeating motive lasting two pulsations while the slower 
melody diverges. Because of the repetition the upper part is like an elaborated bordun, which creates a mild 
tension with the melody moving below it (ex. 2b; audio ex. 2b). 

Example 2c begins with a repeating 8-pulsation convergence/divergence pattern of CDCDCCCC. The 
third statement of the pattern brings a special example of polyphony through contrary motion in a conventional 
context. It arises because some instruments have a limited range and are forced to move in contrary motion 
with the pokok in order to arrive at the right tones at the right moments. In this case, the reyong, a set of tuned 
gongs, is limited to one octave starting from sol# (up to la, do#, mi and re). When the pokok ascends do#-re- 
mi-la-sol#, the reyong cannot follow. Instead it uses a descending motive, do#-la-sol#-five times. This creates 
a contrametric pattern of three mimimal values that is completely distinct from the pokok, causing it to diverge 
at two consecutive common arrival points (ex. 2c; audio ex. 2c). 

The preceding examples showed local instances of divergence in this repertoire. But the compositions 
cannot be said to have a contrapuntal conception because melodic independence arises from special cases 
of voice-leading, not from a fundamental compositional impulse. In the next example, taken from an ancient 
ensemble known as gamelan gender wayang, counterpoint is more intrinsic to the style. The clear stratification 
of pokok, neliti, and Kotekan is absent, and these terms cannot be used. 

Gender Wayang is a small ensemble music played on a pair of ten-keyed metallophones that may be 
doubled an octave higher. Each player uses one mallet in each hand and plays separate right and left-hand 
parts. Each pair of players has complementary parts that interweave closely to create a single composite. In 
example 3a we see the instruments notated separately in the lower four staves, but combined for convenience 
in the top two staves (ex. 3a; audio ex. 3a). 


cutive pairs of divergent and convergent arrivals 
, b). Each thus occurs 50% of the time. 


In ex 
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Since this music is not so clearly rhythmica tified the principle of intercalation is not operative. The 
left and right hands are distinguished by register — each covers roughly one octave — and use similar rhythms, 
though the left hand uses some longer durations. This gives the impression of counterpoint since the parts are 
roughly balanced in complexity, yet different. This is also due to the fact that the phrasing is irregular, The 
left hand groups comprise 13+9+11 pulsations do not coincide with those in the right hand. The perception 
of balance is also due to the fact that the s/endro scale is used, with its smoother, roughly equivalent interval 
classes. Though I have not inquired into the cultural reasons for this, Balinese clearly have more tolerance for 
non-unison or octave simultaneities in s/endro music. Analysis of the first half of the example show: 
convergence where the left and right hands align, with some rhythmic displacement between the part 
second half there is a truer independence with ample divergence, and including a seven-times-repeated three- 
tone ostinato in the right hand that breaks completely with the contour and content of the left. 

Example 3b originates with the gender wayang repertoire, but this version has been transposed to the 
pélog scale and played on a standard larger gamelan (ex. 3b; audio ex. 3b). Unlike example 3a, the music is 
clearly stratified, but the layers are not as rigidly isochronous as in examples | and 2. The fluid pokok ha 
profile similar to the left hand parts in example 3a. There is a majority of divergence between the layers as 
seen throughout the transcription. It is due to several factors. At the beginning, a repeating motive alternating 
between two tones in the lower stratum occurs seven times, and functions as a bordun. Against this the upper 
part roams freely. Afterward, both the pokok and Kotekan assume distinctive and extended melodic shapes 
that often move in contrary motion — quite unlike the formulaic motives used in figures | and 2. Despite the 
stratification this allows the impression of counterpoint seen in example 3a to persist. 

Before considering some very recent Balinese music, look at example 4. I 
but reflects a fairly common texture in Balinese gamelan — that of a bamboo flute improvising in unmeasured 
time against a set measured melodic structure performed by the metal-keyed instruments. Because of the 
non-systematic flute part, we could classify this as an example of heterophony. But the musi s of the 
village where this was recorded — Perean, in west-central Bali — take aesthetic delight in clashing tunings 
and tonalities. Many other Balinese villages do the same. Thus the flute and the metallophones and even the 
gongs are thoroughly independent in that dimension as well as in rhythm. Since they have no shared basi 
single melodic line, a designation such as non-systematic counterpoint might more accurately describe cases 
like this one (ex. 4; audio ex. 4). 

Examples 5a and b were composed in 2000 and 2005, respectively, by the well-known Balinese composer 
Dewa Ketut Alit (ex. 5a, b; audio ex. Sa, b). Example Sa is from his Geregel, composed for the gamelan 
semaradana, Semaradana has a seven-tone scale but here Alit uses only four of the seven, distributing 
completely independent melodies to four different registral layers of instruments. In this cycle of 20 pulsations, 
there is only one simultaneous pitch convergence for all four layers (at the 10" pulsation) and one at which 
three out of four converge (the beginning). Despite the prominence of divergence and the variety of durations 
used within each part, the registral, motivic and durational individualism of the layers with relation to one 
another all reinforce stratification. Yet this is clearly not intercalation, rather stratified counterpoint. 

Example 5b, from Alit’s Caru Wara for gamelan gong kebyar, superposes three periodic rhythms but 
aligns them in a macroperiod. The lowest line shows a small muted gong playing an ostinato rhythm of 11 
pulsations (2+2+2+2+3). The lower melody line is an ostinato lasting 22 (7+7+8 pulsations [subdivided as 223; 


a 


is anomalous in this collection 


223; 224]), and the upper line a through-composed counterpoint which groups 44 pulsations as (8+7+13+16). 
Although the rhythmic layering here is especially complex and the relationship between the melodic lines 
shows no pitch convergence at all, 1:2:4 grouping proportions between the layers is maintained. This is 
perhaps the sole salient rhythmic connection to the traditional examples seen earlier. The macroperiod of 44 
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pulsations serves as the basis for cyclic repetition. After a few cycles have elapsed, a fourth, faster, longer and 
still more irregular melodic part enters, for which the 44-pulse cy 

Even more recently Balinese composers have added new instruments in contrapuntal arrangements, 
especially Western ones, further increasing the complexity of the texture. My last example, untranscribed, 
is from Wayan Sudirana’s Arakok (2006) a work for gamelan plus trumpet and saxophone (audio ex. 6). 

Gamelan music of Bali and Java has long been associated with the kind of intercalated polyphony 
described in the first few examples above, but an unsuspected internal diversity of style plus recent historical 
developments make the situation more complex than that. There must be many similar cases of world musical 
traditions in which an early musicological claim of stylistic uniformity now needs to be reassessed on the basis 
of newer research. Familiar but totalizing and simplistic characterizations of musics limit our view of human 
musical variety, creating unnuanced categories. Polyphony, monophony, and heterophony exist both side by 
side and in complex mixtures the world over. 


cle continues to serve as substrate. 


Audio Examples 


Audio example 1. Basic Balinese melody-elaboration relationship: 1:2:8 intercalation in Gabor 


Audio examples 2a-c. Polyphony by pitch 
a. Conventional intercalation with divergent tones at metrically weaker positions; 
b, Repeating patter: quasi-drone against melody; 
¢. Divergence through contrary motion arising unavoidably from the juxtaposition of idioms associated with instruments 
with different ranges (Taruna Jaya) 


ergence between parts at structurally weaker positions: 


Audio example 3a. counterpoint, irregular phrasing and non-stratification in Sekar Sungsang 


Audio example 3b. the independent elaboration of melodic lines in parallel harmony in repertoire associated with scales and tunings 
allowing for such parallelism Sekar Ginotan 


Audio example 4. divergence in pitch, time organization, and structure between the bamboo flute and the rest of the ensemble 
(Merak Ngelo) 


Audio examples Sa-b. intentional independence of parts and greater freedom in simultaneous pitch relationships. Geregel (5a), 
Caru Wara (5b) 
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Example 1. Basic Balinese melody-elaboration relationship: 1 
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Example 2a-c. Polyphony by pitch divergence between parts at structurally weaker positions: 
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a) Conventional intercalation with divergent tones at metrically weaker positions 
(ete. in 


alternation) 
first motive second motive 


un Gt OP PERE TS 
———— 


2 
pokok 


DDCC pattem anticipates 
tones in pokok (slower) 
layer 


Asgogromo 2B. gobigeragdowo boidado: ygokbodyeembo Ageoeeook Voboedega, 
Example 2b. Repeating pattern: quasi-drone against melody 


one motive 
(in repetition) 


i 5 S 5 S s 
kotekan| 
ee 


¢ ¢ DD € € Db ¢ 
neliti 
‘ond =e = 

= = 
sokok 
Pe i = 
DDCC pattern begins with 


tones in pokak (slower) 
layer 
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Asgoaromo 2g. aoweobAo bofohoowigae ImdgomBom Lbgowobbgs wooshobob obbgaqAghhgQwmob obegoe 
yero ooeAgdob “Ipsocabs06 goo (Gobo 9°00) 

Example 2c. Divergence through contrary motion arising unavoidably from the juxtaposition of idioms associated with 
instruments with different ranges (Taruna Jaya) 


continues for 
8 more pulsations 
before repeating 


‘ascer 


Bdgomnoor0 3s. JrobHGodyb hyo, GOA Iy YOST yo YO bog» co LoyIGygZarawo Bods a bggod bebe; 
bob 
Example 3a. counterpoint, irregular phrasing and non-stratification in Sekar Sungsang 


manly convergnence 


Aoogser Gabihgso. Bd69600 


Michael Tenzet. APPENDIX 69 


Asgogromo 32. Jyerexooydo bo'bgdob goderygoregdgeeo wodyiogdo ohgmo Iomogeg-evo'bdab aohabo'beoggggero 
yomreagdobs woo Pyodgdob AJoby GpgIGyo@ob IoGoeogan4yG doGerboo'do byw gobryob 

Example 3b. the independent elaboration of melodic lines in parallel harmony in repertoire associated with scales and 
tunings allowing for such parallelism Sekar Ginotan 


do 3e eS a o3 ST ele Je3) 


eB 


Asoyse Gafibgen. L690 
70. Michael Tenzer. APPENDIX 


Asgogon 4. da40b bodoggeab, eAmob Myabo'booobs wo bAMyadsgGob aowobso dodygob gevgagobo 
Eo GobsGhyb shook Iowob (AgGoy Gage) 
Example 4. divergence in pitch, time organization, and structure between the bamboo flute and the rest of the ensemble 
(Merak Ngelo) 

ee 


on Fae: WIE WEE WATTS 
a es 
= Poe be bp be 
Se Se — 
4 i] 


i oe 


Bogompomo 5Ss-B. HaVogngdob asiobbygvo ~odmyowgdyeegds (Wo ag@ob boFoegcok goserygvo ‘ysor0- 


sAmeadgdob oogobsyeysegs. ag@BaIKe (So) go gor (SB) 
Example Sa-b. Intentional independence of parts and greater freedom in simultaneous pitch relationships. Geregel (Sa), 


Caru Wara (5b) 


) 
a) 


a ius pol of 
$014 voices FatTGoaergence 

Bo: 1 2 3 4 S$ 6 7 8 9 w no Bo ow 16 7 & 9 

a 

b) 


1 (aeas2s2+ay 


time-keeping gong 
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Od-LI BI (4503560) 


SbSVO_ SMLOBO6ONIGO LOLOL 
8d6800)SG035 — HSNISK6INLO S3CG0BIGIBOL_ ‘DIIO BSI 


Gg vogIg 

Hoogobob ssomnaghydob Iobobggmds Bgowaghb 480 000, Gog, gubdyeeob bogdow Iobobgegmaab 
Abeer ZL %-oo. gh Imbsbengmds eegh 4 Gee ogres. Boon Aybogob AGsgoeeegygGerghyos ‘bg3oco 
1. son 


BLogalod HGo~woGos'do Amogoeebnshordob asbbbgoggeyevo Qoaiydoor Bogqab aodobosgeng 


LodggGgdFo ghgegdom Aghyomqeboob, yshobb, IsGagegeey® bids baewab, Syaeobb, obgobogerb, 


JoGAmboobs (harmony, Jdeagebos — Gye.) go wogobygoge yokHtodyosib. AsGorogeos, Ado Iybo- 


PREG boyMogq0G odgm. AGI o'gosooe ogg6jdg6 bageer ss boobbsBeee Aghoyeegaoborgob. 
1g-20 boygabol Ag-2 Gobgyg@ogob Aee_@barboeganbys wo ~obogerqmabagy® gowotongob, oy gabbg% 


Bobo Qoob gga, sAgGogyyeeds Ieo3gybogod gogevgh Aosbabs Bor HMoswogoygee Iybogs'hg. yoderoyg- 


Bgdgh oo Abreene wobogera® Qabsgombseey4 IoGAeboob, s@oIg@ Cobogenge Agbogoevye bogs 
APLG. Ao Gosob goHosGab, KokbyS wEobseByodgb — Xokb ESIQdL, gyobboyyorrgdom yo MIDI-b 
Hodob byyGoggdb (bobmy smal ws yeeogodoo6 gaogdA@eboyeogqdb). yoggevogg odsb Bogysgo@or Ho 
ogobob sdemoagbgddo BGagogebdosbodob shoevo Agoeeob ysbgomsGydsbor6— seaoeenBGngo Ignoge 
Bayro byoggabs geo gobogeoyGo Sogragaboyao Agomeogdob ‘Ag@Pydobors. 

Hdog6o doGogghgdob GemAgdo gesdsGoyeagh ghpd'by, GmigojaoG sgh\Gmbyhoy@ ghsos engobl 
gobggyngbgdo. Iobobergedo goosbeegdom 480 000-00, 4965 gabIyseab bogdoe obobgegmanb Abereoee 
ZUl%ens (GbA. 1). Amo ghydo, FoSAeAsggemds, bobegswegds Lo gysyGs ssbeogeyydigGow yobbbgog— 
yds IobobergeBob eoboMhgho GoVograbsgob, 99 qyahobybgeeob Fobsiagho go dobob (Han) geios york 


Hoby6(\340 fobgmow06. 


GbO. LE 14 Besoggigexo GeBo wo Asoo BebsbeegeBs (2009)! 


6030 (03 Fegowes6, Gegs Googobob 


6-3o (HHo@ogGoyeo gersbogogogos) Dadbgaeder gsboG0 gogfBes) Berbsbeege’ds 
silobo (Amis) 183 799 
(asgoboqaaedgigecns. isyorbsns (2007 Feeore6) 2 
GeMGG_oiobo) ea bones (PONT Westnet) = 
dsogobo (Paiwan) 88323 
aGonogen (Atayal) 80 061 


moor gaygnns, 


Joey (Taroko, 2004 Yenoso6) 25.857 
ge Goossen) Gedeage ( Fegnreo) 
BMG EL. bageore, (Seediq, 2008 Veeoc06) 6 606 
My oosse0) 
Bigbigbo (Bunun) 31447 
4490 (Rukai) now 


Siyoiys (Puyumary 11850 


22 o 


cavbrniy sou) 6733 

goliox¢jn Saysivaty 5900 

Gorn Tao) 3748 
ae OO Paxoesb) 3 
Jogoreobio 5 
(Kavaian, 2002. Yeeros) ye 


L BmagogQbdosbmdob BGogogogseo eas — 3gqe> eo yr6GIBG° 

Goagobob BoGoggbyge IybogoTo IdsgoeehAosberdob geoyGooods coowo AsgogwgyyGergbydoorss Foe 
) (Hsu, 1991, 1994). yoraose Gbedogra Boilydos adobodey deo (Pas 
(Bunun) Geol. geerggooo-bogqweagayevo body 


Aegagbogea (Gb4. ibutbut) — dry6iybols 


Ho, Gage, HGowoQgoyrow, PyeeoVoedo Abegeoe 


pAorbgee, asgob Inbogevab segdob eaeb bays—ewgdo. bogebiyGo Ayhogob bogdosdndober bodjerb Jy-6 


96476 Q0a'bg (1953), GEAQELOG, bagysabagodo hogo@Qo, Googobyso Aybogob smossgdyevdo oosebyge— 


Ay baggooeeabAao HogoGoIe ye@ebogod (1895-1987F eabogeny@ boAyotenb bFoage gh bodegas Potye— 


gobs (Kurosawa, 1973: 6-11). mao o6 bao baob AgAbGygegdengan Geogemd)6, woweaghogea Gog dob ase 
arlygbyO bgwo Ayerernwoye bdo IGogegenyyso GyG Gogo, yArG~jjoo o6 ygobi}ydom, boGo9 beygoyer 
Boge ygob yO ogorGsogsb 4 Boscellygy6. bodeyGob gsbgoors%Bs sGob byes bApob yssywdpByevo «aq 


Bo, Go(3 IOGAnboob Agbybsgasb gobodommdyob (Wu, 1999). 


GbO. 2: Bersoggbyseo Iomageboyto Lgogrol enriobyya genobogogogos (Loh, 1988: 43-44) 


Bomrogorboyso bogeo Usbgrdo 6030 96 Bobo GoFog2o 


segjhosoo 


ogqnfins 


= beng, 9% Giggoo. dsogebo, sob 


Byeerigas BytgGa soil 
| | 7 3oageba, Agger, Anjos 


eoobbgegdon 
BapeenGo yaberbo agongoo 
gobrnfo seayergosza yobmbo agoiylls 


sea gabrbo silo 


Fogo geyyGo ygrFihgoo Lsobinagso 


JIMBO wo 


oGognggn'gdo Bip6ig0b, oberg 


aba 


bismobgees 


JomoeegseryGo HaGgoI%0 {160 Lodkggegho: Gob Joeems gighmoo 


obrmngayeen 
iy ~ Biybiybo 
Aergeogynbos 


eobgobQi9G0 sgrrmeo i odobo, digbygho, opsnogen 


ogra Gerbiyeo - oon 
sob Qgegoon 


obogeo dexenagenbogdin bgageob gobgamsaydo — oogobysro odertoggbydob Ajdorbggge 73 


ose g6iig0 doeBerboo Bybiq60 dobodigidigh0 
balvons 

gohgomomgaygevo 10m, gacgo’s bodegein 

pabgoooegd yee: be yggoBgho OOM. Baba! lea 


Ac ogoge bilooberdss 


ghobeabo — AGogoseboobendo afl biyio BogosehBosbnds 
= ‘ghobenbo 


Hob HOA, GerAgeeog, dogeao6 doG9Go yybdyeo'by, Gsogobob boAbagarsedmbogenqmon Ghergaendb, 
KaTIg bodegGsIo ghgegdoor AgdgGegeboob Bgdobggggeh. oeogoeoeryGo InIegaeegdo GogJobs 
Wd bA:dob AOYybGoagds'by goJGob yoe@g’Iy Ibrgere Igeegoob gsbgomoegoob Aoiyggdos6 go Ye 
AeJAGOob AgAg@mgeboob bIggogogye gvaddb- 

Asob, Gog_be dybigbobs es Gorb AybogseeyGo byogeqdo Hoysegd yyGoegdob yodewg6 
GoGAb, Obergh AOIob Iqhogobs wo bygwoJob 2-3. bob yobbyoIo qyGe bAGydyaGomgayeeo Gog- 
Agdos 2 
LEY YOSAP ghgwqdom, bowoey sp@eQerbob gygdb yododyseo o6 gear bodoweng' by godgoagdyseo 
AgbogseeyyGo sggGo Jabob. 

bodbAgoob ofobgdob Iogoogeboye bodegagdo msgobygoeeo gm\GoIqbJGgeeo gegmosedos Foe 


deygbgdyseo. dongobol, Gyjoobs Gs dgoydoh KeBgdob Jogrognboyso bAngeyo'do bogsor dye 


Aeeagbogro, NAGS, Mog sdobgeegdob Ipbgexyeego0m, Boo bodleyas IgGg@egobygros. FoObsyeoob 
JObOIgbogmEemg|ms Ange oF gaoge booboojob Seilob dsbgodob — (axgdob Gag_Aobooggab) boa 


Id BoGogagew 
YO’ sbgmo AGsgogebJosbods Igodgegds ayob Andegagegdob asdoyGeogemdob o6 qyyGoeegamaab 


LISP FoGAeea abo 


Go ggrGGIHO LS gogo, GE TyAnbgggono Aerggegbs ybeoo 


Agegan, Goego6 Gogyoevo GoAegg6odg boomob gys6AogererBssdo AoAeobsgeab (Lu, Sun, 2007: 21-42; Lu, 
2010: 395-408). 


2. AdogomebInshmBab sboero Goaagdob Ibsdgegdeomdgdob Logydgergoo 
2L obgedoggeo gobo 
Aggg bogggbab doggee Gobygo@'o wobogeegao Aggbogmgd, guIVAIGS coo byeeengbgdo. gesxeer 
Bo'bgdyee Gdogo6b (1895-1945) « IELTS LO ggmrOse— 
AIMS. LOW FoRLdE. Lobog aggbob Ag-2 bobgygoe'do 
H90gd60 flobgob gamgiygr IoGeoob Cywerybes, Bobo geo@gGo hosby yoo'!Iggo IGeagr6oob qVggeo 


nhosd Foeymgobs. ossmboob, Gag_mae, Jgggoob A 


140 gasedyGob Anggds9 gobbohego. Aggy bo 


o> AbErgoee hobys HEowogoyse Gude, sGoAg@ Aobogg oboGorejagoo oBoAPob boboor ‘Igdeog- 


LOPS SAQGagyELo ~s CobogevyyGo AsbyyeGigG. eobogevyq@As Aybogod woo byeeengbgdod obo 


Beidom gygbo Amogowo gybdyse'bg. 1950-1980-056 Feegddo, gamgoygo doAijoob bycoobsygeegds, deer 
ABEBob IyHoahybgdob yboy@mbogdob Bobbom, bofyob gos'by omgoerobFobgeo sdeoGoagbors Bro 
bergbgdb, ogAge, odg9 Igoe eobogevyGo Aghago wo bgeeeghgdo obj gbayoee obFogeeqderees bye— 
egdFo eo bobegswngds'do og segomgs6yosb ABegqds0 (Lu, Sun, 2007: 21-42; Lu, 2010: 395-408). ‘Iyes- 
Boe. obogseyyGn IOdIqboyo, GeAgeLaG ~obogeeyy® Fghogobo wo bggeeghgdob Aediygo ob, gq@o oboe 
abagab gogoqgoob bogabo yobs. 

BORAgLAgob Iaboeghogg Bolohsayrsgad, obgonrgdd, Ge|meGag9 yo'ba, Abe, Gego wo Ado’y 
Gogo, MobgoxyGVIo IoIgy~woGmds Aosmggh. AybogseeyGo obbAyqAghhgdob obyno Sso@bobgeddo, 
Ae~mGogoo yogoas JobmGob GoIiob Aghogsdo, xo'b-rodgbo, Bobo, goo Midi bobmgboA\edo, Gig 
$206 BMIybogob bhgowobbys bgoge'do yodeoygHpees, Gsogsbgeea sboeegabaegdob oboewo yoo 
gobes. Frage odo6 FoaIngibs Ugbodanjreeemdgdo Amo bogymoGo, shogeo bgogvab IyboJIbgero«. 


74 oxbog ea 


bofyob gdostbg Googobgee shoeeasbGejab s4 AJmbos bogyooto bodegagdo. obobo oyGogyee 
Jodboikegagob obergeegAeby6. 1971 Fgeeb, dob Ighega, GoE GoogobAo gogtoroobydyevo gHgho woeengo. 
1G gol Jy JA6o (Zeng, 1998). bogyygogso 


HadbGo AgoggoaL, BI gboyob bgogeo, gmA3e'bogjonb As6yeo co bog@ogogeo mobbgegso ogogy woth. 


Hoogobggeds shoengo"bH 7s wooV}yigh boyynsGo mGogobogerqGo bo 


1987 Fygeb yoGrbAegagemds Ipougoeo. Amagoobydoor go Gsogsbob AsGaggevds giybeds yysbo 
Aga. Bob ‘TpBeoga. Gog GoogobAs hobgmabgys6 asdoxghs goabobs Fo'bbow, bogaaer yobeeo ogg 
Gob goweoGa6s yodoshggge Imgogogge ory gaeeGyeaee dobsbosopden gab. bY 0 3gGoeeogo6 
sbermoggbige2o gyKediaGo wo bygoeghyds Ao'dghyergobo begdo, byevabygengas bFermgw o3 ygobobybgse— 
by oywbedoo ofyjob gamgiygeo Asbsboomgdengoob yobgoms@;oob. 


22. Gs0gs6yGo 3m3agbogob gsbgooshgdo 

HAWOGOREL.L, sermogghigee Aghogsb gyblgoge woGgotngs aJerbes. ofoAeg obobo stobeegh 
qodGedieby6 Aybogshy, Gm|oGE byeeengbydo'by eo Jobo ysbobydob mgedos'bg. yoo sobs, (Gos0- 
Gogo bodegagso XII bey~EE;dees, beage beg bodega oFgosma oye. ASTobsy go. 
AMES Hoogsbyeo sBoGogghgGo HGoooQoy ee AdogoeebJos6rdo'Io a~y@eobg GyS Qoob 96 ggobiob 


ob} gMQoLLL, ~Wobogerymo IAeggboggea gybIGomboeegGo Jo@Inbos Asmmgab yGbo oye. sdbeob, 


obobe mogosbo bodeyagsIo ogoomsee ogghyjaebyb Gs08g bog@ogh. bogeer of Tjnbgqgodo, GoGo bog 
Gogo AoobE, yImoayyhyoewo, ogo obymgy IAMogo NYO, GBOAG, ogo, MybogoeoyIGo Gyo, gseognGos 
bob Kebo, gsdgero corpo, ‘bsgdo (Lu, 1974: 85-203), Aogogromase, ob oqo yoo GbgoGob gyengogo 
BodIerngghgdo oGogeBobob; hoMgdo HoggMgoyeo0 godo'by, Gams Hobob Adgoedab omer’ gosdbob bdo 
960 ggadéo. 

1987 Vgxob bodbgoae gobmbob Iydoggdob Aghoga ooPngghlo Imdgg@engdd wooVygh sosbodeg— 


Gydob ‘BgJA6 HGoQoQoye0 Agbogob gevgIghhgdob gsdeogybjom. (sogsbob shseashaegdob “yAgeg- 
Ledab Abgoghse, segoeemenggdog, LoMGgIELo oyghyo wobogeeyao Imdgyersyeob yogeegbobogss. 
HadbGo Wevgeoys gho'hy ofgsgdem@d, AogGod boosbheagde gyodmoygbyso ob bayGogqso, Geridys 


C4 
bogengagemsme ghgggdom Iorgeeotygge gobogeea@ Aybogo'da (Lu, 2010; 46-50). ggamsyge0 Aybogob 
ADgELIHS aordobo}7OQs sGo Abogeee wobogeeyGo ohb|SydyoAgdob goderyybydo'do, s@sdge_ oeqo- 
LEBEN boboagaer bgogeIo obogeegeo Aghogob gOagGoab Igk@sdog — ImsgogoG@ob ogertgongo 
bogenggermsee gog@Qaergdyevo AyQG0 gy_IGoobeySo JoGAeboob ogmsoo'bgs sTgoyoyseo. gh gog- 
segho gog@Gasewo bodgAIhGygeqdene Isbgdo'byy — shoeeo ssoMngghyseo Agbogs YIGe MGaghHoagay- 
209 Lege bodggGo'bg dgheob msbbeegdom, Gaya, gh wobogewg Io3’ybogo'doo. 


23. sBobob 3m38gbojob edo Bgdorbgage 
odobo 


sig gogo 14 sdeonggbigE? GOI Iotob. Jomo GGoweogogseo Aybogo <qmseghose 


BgHVObyGos HgAgGomyoyeeo yRAE joo, bydoAgdon Eo ‘bergogson sao qlgGoagsyev0 sgqcon. 
algae AeAgghgegsob YobobYsmaobb@sbgob gsegidy (Boormgob gh JghgaGmgybooo), gayeegs Gogo 
ALAYHyELO Bo Iogogmboy bodggagab mogobygoge yOb\@sIqbJhow owoJgodb. 

odobob AMA’ Aghogs'do ~wogwo bobo Mabssabysoagh Iosybogobs wes HGow@agyeea Aybogob 
aELIQSHI.. gh Geo ySorgdono sorgg~wo oye yybdyer'by, GOAyAG ~GobogeoyGo ImIygeoGygoo 
Agbogo Abasgho geg@oeevob gode Aooger. 

shogeo Gg{bgdob ‘IyJA Fdmageaye@ gho'bg ceo dom sebysgeo yEberyGo Ajeeeogdob sbogevo 
VobooMbom gwaggorings sGob sdobyrin yodBe'bogog8ob yao-yHon GHGseogoyseo bydibo. ssbb, 


obogen degengerbogdia Lgnggob goigomotgas — Qsogobgeeo sdmenggigob pilorbyggo 5 


obobo yorggevo BFsAIgdab sGobyo@gsob boyyms® Io—eogeboyS bAoge'do sggmgag6. AsgGo8 1990- 
cabo Feegdoog@ab gh Gio aobbbgogadyee gqeagds bogdgh — 98 HPoaAmgdgdab _ yoBobagosbo 
Ld sd6YORHBs'dO beE*ds An, FamEGeye4e, smAoemdqngo ~wo MsboigeGogy mgomFyasabyoob 
OL AHEOGGGOS. 99 Dybogo'’do mobo bgdesgs HGoeagoygea wo oboe geegdgbiqo0- 

Bo@yqey As 


goevomdo (og e0mis9, 1) FoSIoQaghogQ00 odobiyro Yygogeo Bobo mogobygogvo yorbisao— 
BybIS EL dmgeageboom ~oo oGogFowagoyEa bogGoggoom, Gendeegdog yodoygbydyseo, Gees 
Syswenbo (A 
Ae Jabob 9} 


. I. gh obogeo geogtoemds s6a Ahogemg sdoowagah HGoeoQoyge bAsb, s@aige Foe 


637% HaBWBGyLE BAO. Ad odobs, IyAebo Sheygegsh Igeoereoob goggdoeagoyev0 


dabob gzybJGosb. orgAgs, sGs\@oeoGoyyeeo B60 Md6I}QGg] boysoggsonoo ‘AgJAoge0. yb Aysseooro 


Agodgegds yobgobogeem, Gmamay odobyGoe grgoeogeo Aybogob sbogea IOgeagebayto bAogvo. 


Aghoily Asgogwomo (Bog. 3; syCoeAdg, 2) PoGIMs—eA hb oAobyG Ageomwosh obygeabsyso eo HMxo(50- 


‘gv, oDALAEAgoyseoo Gadbsoor. oJ goIoryghgdysros boymaGgsoobo mobbeagdo sobogen yo JoGdebo- 
om deny bob beéoge'ao. 

oAoligé boda g%ghdo bosbgegs GEM \gIoobAb, GZMEGG gabeob gobob yodeyghydo ‘ber~aog%orn gyeo- 
Hob Mobbeagdow. gegoeeyGo Agerexvoob eGo boaijbwoer bas Mosomo, yRGg0) JAbob Goweogoryevo 
ILI LO JRGGobogob yobbbgoggogee oboe yeegyyGl (Bog. 2). 

LodggGo¥o, Agbodenjdgevoo, goIgmar sBobiyHo eo ImIgeeoeiyeeo Iybogoboogob co!dsbsbosmgdyevo 


OAH YAMS. AyeVrwos mogobmogoe boyd garbexjogqGos, bogeer gegdbo, bogyeGGgs006e so. bo 
ndols 
BlaggbeBoboogob. AyGod, magore oTobgergdoborgob, Aosomgob Lohr Igeeoxwosbers6 shyoo gwgJbobs 


Agben oosbhengjdsbos6 yams, sbeemdgeeos LobsgeoyGo syoosemoobs ory gybdyeeols Bobby 


Wd boaybEe gobob asdnggigdob asdmEwogngds. sbseeoo. 


sobgg6o 

obogno Aybogoenydo bogsoggdob gyodmggyso wo gyahIGoyso do@omboob Agherygegds soboo ob 
goGsGon FomieraGob sdeeoan6i 
AOgOLVAD Lo OGLHGAAGH Asm: BEgoseymo bofagwo ofbyso GGowoGoyLo atbom, berger mobbengeo 


JO BOgLOgeboob shoe yey@xeovob. gh Iogroyebos ‘JyJboero 


YS wobogeeys yyoIGoy doIoGoob. shogvo yoRoGogos FoSAJaGob shoe ,2Gg6eb* oby ohoew 


Jegeogeboys béngeb, GmAgev0g Howogoywo sdGoggbygvo Aybogobs wo wobogeeyGo Iybogoeeyeo 
hggrergbgdob Bo'bogos. sboge-obs 


£20 YBgGoI,HA pdm seEQogEMadogo Dmbsbeeged sgomseyab j72Gy- 
£20 HaMoeghyom asdoGhgyer, AGsgoeebJnobmdnb oboe bgogeb. 


‘Ag6o'Fg6y20 


'Sdrdogghn Fobobeegmdob bodke, oedsberyeegdgmeo — ogobo http:/Avww.ape,gov.tw/portal/docDetail,htm!?CID=940F 9S 
79765AC6A0&DID=3E651750B4006467BD0C9B36CTEECCCS (2010 \jexob 7 ogbobo) 


Fosdmboob Amsgdedob ~obilsmydoo 1943 Fyewh yymebogs sVoGioghwos gyeeygasb oodoboob Joye ogedosgdyee 
S60 


8 Googobyevo SdaGoggbysob  yggee 
GbeBngeos Aor Berd 
eg2080y60 Mods'dgdob boegyeesier bodkgyes"o 


4) swow Gero aeob dob (140000; Aygo). boAbegor edobgengdob Aayboys 
exgdom, Gein by ogee 1996 evo oBeeob ob 


amaeab ywogoba Gygorsb boil 


ee) 


SAoeGoewgyewyy gi 


SG gdb wo ggobgb ghgwgboor 1940-1970-os6o Feegiob fisbofyryoo, Aageob gh Ayorywo ooo 


gadeoyybyds weggrbmeyseo sderGogghydob yorgs'do (Lu, Sun, 2007: 21-42) 


6 AoPHogEH Myereos'do gohaboenges 
jiggeed PomBersgen,gbbs 


saQomaogsmongso 


wom 1. Cross (2003). Feiyu yunbao 


vom 2. Kimbo in a Flash (2005). WFM0S001 


OrAQAB Bos geygy60dg9 
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YU-HSIU LU (TAIWAN) 


DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW 
POLYPHONIC STYLE — CASE OF THE TAIWAN ABORIGINES 


Abstract 

The population of aborigines in Taiwan is more than 480 000 population (about 2.11% of the island). 
They are now divided into 14 tribes. Numerous polyphonic forms can be found in their traditional music, 
passed along orally through generations. Heterophony, canon, parallel, drone, ostinato, harmony and free 
counterpoint are found in their traditional songs. Although they have musical instruments, they seldom use 
them for solo or ensemble performance: 

The modernization and westernization of Taiwan in the second half of the 20th century has extended to 


aboriginal society, American pop music has influenced aboriginal traditional song. These influences include 
not only western functional harmonies, but also the use of western musical instruments including guitar, bass, 
and MIDI. Alll of them result in the development of a new polyphonic method of the Taiwan 


jazz dru 
aborigines — a combination of the indigenous polyphonic style with western polyphonic methods. 

There are 14 tribes of aborigines in Taiwan, who speak languages belonging to the Austronesian language 
family, The aborigine population is estimated at about 480,000, representing 2.11% of the island’s population 
(tab, 1). Their language, blood, society and culture are significantly different from the other 97.89% of population 
whose ancestors are mostly Han people from mainland China. 


Tab. 1: 14 aboriginal tribes and their population (2009)! 


‘Tribe (traditional classification) eave (aéeepted year after ting of the Population 
Taiwan Martial Law) 
Anis 183 799 
(was classified as Amis) | Sakizaya (since 2007) #2 
Paiwan 88323 
Aaya 30061 
(was classified as Arayal) | Taroko (since 2004) 25.857 
(was classified as Araya) | Seedig (since 2008) © 606 
Bunun S14a7 
Ruka Toi 
Puyuma 11850 
Bou 6733 
Saysivat 5.900 
Thao 3748 
Thao (since 2001) OB 
Kaalan (since 2002) 1218 


1. The Traditional Form of Polyphony ~ Sound and Concept 

Despite representing only a small portion of Taiwan’s population, aborigines use a wide variety of 
polyphonic sounds (tab. 2) (Hsu, 1991, 1994). Pasibutbut, a prayer song traditionally performed only once 
a year for millet harvest from the Bunun tribe is a well-known example. Takatomo Kurosawa’, an authority 
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in Taiwanese aboriginal music, introduced Pasibuthut to the western world at the 6th Conference of the 
International Folk Music Council (1953) held in France (Kurosawa, 1973: 6-11). Without any established 
rhythm, singers of two to three voice parts try to follow the ongoing upper part melody in order to present the 
3, 4 and 5" intervals until a perfect fifth chord is achieved. The singing progress is so to speak an ongoing 
pursuit and collapse of harmony (Wu, 1999). 


Tab. 2: I-to Loh’s classification of the aboriginal polyphonic styles (Loh 1988: 43-44) 


Polyphonic style Sort Tribe or piece 
Intermittent polyphony - Ko, Thao, Rukai, Paiwan, Amis 
Melody with drone - Paiwan, Rukai, Puyuma 
Real canon Atayal 
Canon Sectioned canon Puyuma 
Free canon Amis 
Parallel fourths ‘Saysivat 
Parallel fourths and fifths Bunun, Tou 
Parallel 
Parallel 3rds Puyuma shamanic songs Tao female chorus 
Isorhythmie polyphony - Bunun 
‘Chord with ostinato = Amis, Bunun, Atayal 
‘Chord with tone-clusters - Tao 
Tdentical harmony Bunun Pasibutbut 
‘Complicated Polyphony Interlocking Thao stamping millet songs 
Unison-polyphony-unison ‘Amis polyphony 


In the group singing of Tao tribe — a tribe living in a very small island southeast of the Taiwan island, 
heterophonic phenomenon can be observed. Without care to rhythm and voice ranges, 


individual singers only 
follow a melody gestalt but have full freedom to sing according to their voice range, creating a special effect 
of heterophony. 

While the two tribes above: Bunun and Tao musical styles pay little attention to rhythm, the harmonies 
in music from the Tsou tribe and the 2-3 parts canon from the Seedig tribe rely on a more structured rhythm, 
The characteristic polyphonic styles of Paiwan, Rukai and Puyuma tribes dis 
which the drone effect is created by an ongoing long musical note or a repetition of the same pitch by singing 
the lyrics, 


lay a common drone form in 


Southern Amis’ polyphonic songs’ in which a free counterpoint sound is present, However, from Amis” 
viewpoint, their singing form is heterophonic. While previous ethnomusicologists have recorded parallel 
fourths and fifths (i.e. polyphony) in the paSta‘ay (dwarf-ceremony) of the Saysivat tribe, polyphony is not 
actually their intent’, This polyphony can be due to multiple reasons, including vocal range of other singers, 
insufficient practice, low energy, or lack of attention (due to the long hours of rituals) (Lu, Sun, 2007: 21-42; 
Lu, 2010: 395-408). 


2. The Possibility of New Polyphonic Forms 
2. 1. Taiwanese historical background 
In the first half of 20% century, Japan introduced western science, culture and arts to colonized Taiwan 
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(1895-1945), Taiwan’s power and prosperity were increased through this acceptance of western culture. In the 
latter half of the 20" century, Taiwan was returned to the KMT, Its leader Chiang Kai-Shek not only promoted 
Chinese traditional culture but also imported a large amount of American and western culture. Western music 
and arts gradually started to take root in the island. At the same time, western music and arts were taught 
widely in schools and were highly admired in Taiwanese society. On the other hand, until the 1980s, the 
KMT government, to secure its leadership, publicly belittled aboriginal culture (Lu, Sun, 2007: 21-42; Lu, 
2010; 395-408). As a consequence, western pop music coming with the western music and arts became the 
most favorite of many youth, 

Pop music related terms, such as Jazz, Country, Rock and Heavy Metal Rock became popular in the 
teenage lexicon. Many musical instruments, such as guitars in country music, and drum sets, basses, and 
even MIDI became the new love of Taiwanese youth. These created new possibilities for developing their 
own musical styles. 

Prior to the 1970s, Taiwanese youth had little songs of their own. They sang mainly the American pop 
songs. As left the United Nations in 1971, Taiwanese youth had a hatred of western countries and started to 
write and compose original songs (Zeng, 1998). While the language of the lyrics was Mandarin, the musical 
style, composition, and instrumentation remained very similar to their Western influences 

In 1987, the martial laws were abandoned, and from 2000 to 2008, a different political took power. The 
new party, Minjindang (DPP), believed in forging a political and cultural character distinct from mainland 
China. Toward that end, Taiwanese aboriginal cultural and arts became important as a means of developing 
a Taiwanese identity. 


2.2. Development of Taiwanese pop music 

Traditionally, aboriginal music has had a functional purpose, they've previously never thought of it as an 
art or theory in its own right. Also the traditional singing styles have been performed in groups. Pure solo was 
rare. Even though Taiwanese aboriginals use for example 3“ and 5" intervals in their traditional polyphone’, 
functional harmony theory in werstern art music is strange to aborigines. In addition, Taiwanese aborigines 
rarely used any instruments at all in their songs. In the that instruments were used, they were as simple 
as jaw’s harp, musical bow, flute, nose flute, wooden stick, slit drum, wooden drum and bell rings (Lu, 1974: 
85-203). For example, jaw’s harp and nose flute are used for courtship, while bell rings are sewn or tied to the 
dress to ring as sound effects as singers move their bodies. 

Following the end of martial law in 1987, aboriginal singers began to write new pop songs with elements 
from their traditional songs. Just like the young people in Taiwan mainstream society, aboriginal young singers 
are exposed to a great deal of western pop culture. The lyrics are in their mother tongue but accompanied by the 
musical instruments commonly used in western pop music (Lu, 2010: 46-50). The availability and influence of 
western music introduced the usage not only of western instruments but also of Western concepts of musical 
theory into aborigine songs, i.e. the accompaniment in pop guitars are now built on a solid functional harmony. 
Performance styles have also been influenced. New aborigine music is more centered around a single soloists 
with a band, much like western pop music. 


2.3. Two Cases of the Amis pop music 
Amis is the largest among the 14 Taiwanese aboriginal tribes. Their traditional music is mainly pentatonic 
with temporary 4ths, 7ths and some non-equal temperament tones. Despite the intent of the Amis singers’ (a 
heterophonic approach) regular audiences will hear their polyphonic songs as free counterpoint. 
For a long time, Amis has mixed elements of mainstream pop music with their own. They are one of the 
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earliest tribes in the island that accepted the western (i.e. the mainstream) culture for a reason — their music and 
the western mainstream pop music share a similar sound. 

Writing new lyrics in their native language and filling them into pieces of existing foreign melodies is one 
of the traditional ways of Amis composition. However, they arrange every piece in their own polyphonic style. 
But from 1990s, they started to take a different approach, Their approach to composition and arranging have 
changed in order to clearly identify their pieces as aboriginal as well as modern, Amis traditional melodies 
are now re-arranged with added guitar, drum set, bass etc. Both the traditional and new elements co-exist 
in one piece. 

The first example (audio ex. 1) is presented by an Amis couple with their traditional free counterpoint 
polyphony and with non-traditional instruments used as drone (ex. 1), This new sound not only enriches the 
traditional vocal timbre but also creates an exotic sound effect. In addition, the drone functions as a figured 
bass of the melody. Although the non-traditional drone is created by modern instruments, this can be seen as a 
possible new polyphonic style of Amis vocal music: 

The third example (ex. 3, audio ex. 2) is a traditional Amis melody with English and traditional nonsense 
lyrics. This piece utilizes a piano accompaniment with western harmony in a blues style. 

The use of the piano is new to Amis songs, as is the use of the background chorus as an accompaniment in 
some phrases. Two parts of vocal melody from the chorus (in mainly fourth intervals) create a fresh atmosphere 
from the traditional sound effects (ex. 2). Both Amis and mainstream identities are found in this song. The 
melody itself is quite exotic while lyrics, piano and the vocal accompaniment remain familiar to western and 
mainstream audiences, But to Amis audiences, the experience of lyrics and background chorus is new even 
though an old melody is heard. 


Conclusion 

The presence of new musical instruments and functional harmony performed by bass or guitar, create 
a new sound in the existing aboriginal polyphony. So far, this polyphony is created by vocals and musical 
ruments: The vocal part proceeds in the traditional way while the accompaniment is played in the western 
functional harmony. This new combination creates a brand new polyphonic style composed of a mixture of 
traditional aboriginal and western music. Through more and more experiments, aboriginals are developing a 
new style of polyphony distinguished by the separation of tone colors. 


ins 


Notes 


‘Council of Indigenous Peoples, Executive Yuan, http://www.ape.gov.tw/portal/docDetail html?CID=940F9579765AC6A0&DID 
1750B4006467BD0C9B36C7EECCCS (June 7*, 2010) 


? Made his research in 1943 during the Japanese occupation of Taiwan and through the help of the Japanese colonial governor 


+ Amis is the largest tribe of Taiwan aborigines with more than 140,000 population. The music of Southern Amis is famous through 
their singer Difang Tuwara, whose sound is heard in the propaganda song of Atlanta Olympic Game 1996 


* The parallel fourth and fifth are found in the recording between 1940s-1970s and this singing method is not acceptable to the 
tribal people today (Lu, Sun, 2007: 21-42) 


he C-E-G chord with 3" and 5® intervals is treates 
fundamental of the functional harmony 


western harmony doctrine the root-position chord of harmony and is the 
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Asgoqrome L oiolgdoh Vygoeeo GHeowoGoyseo mogobygoeeo gobsGorghJSyeeo Iegogrbooms so dobobs 
BoQgezaw goieyghydyeeo oGoHGowogoysr obbHeyIgh goon 
couple with traditional free counterpoint polyphony and with non-traditional instruments used as drone 


woman 


drone 


d 

 — | 
3 

" | 
4g 

4 | BF 2 i 


Asgogrome 2. Gbiloobho grgoenyso Ayerereos gyyfmob qerb'by 
Example 2. Two parts of vocal melody from the background chorus 


Dm A Gm 


sd saad 
STO 


haherhen ho hu ho yin hai ho yan ho huhaiyinharhoyanho — yinhoyin hai ye yanyi yan yi ya ho yan 


orgrborg, egy D650 
Yo-Hsiu Lu, APPENDIX 7 


Asgomromo 2. si) boilegdnb (shdsbo hoGhedo), GgdbAo (AboTgbgweBob oGAJnby AsGGgarqdo wadgdsooeras 
WIGbogom) wo AoGIObos (godyJgdyeeo sbeogdoo) 
Example 2. From (alphabet with frame), lyrics (nonsense syllabies are in Italic) and harmony (in bold) of this song 


Dm 
Standing on my land, BeBOBO hydb Aofo'y. 
I feel like a stranger Mag YEbOR ge 
G 

Thope you know I feel now oflg@o Addgh ogo sbees Gob gaadbeds 
Dm 7 
I'm singing this blues BAggGo of Seog bb 
Al 

Dm 
Heyahohai yoyai 


Hohaiyaho haiye 
Gm Dm 
Hohaiyaho haiya yinhaiyan 


B] 
Hahenhen hoyinhoyinhaiyoyan 


Gm Am 
hohuwaiyinhaiyoyan 


Gm Dm Gm Am Dm 
i iven yivaho yan 


Dm 
You know that I’m strong, yes I am! ‘Agh 0G, Ged By dgoogo goG, weoob 
But I don’t have the power, AgOgG 3 
AogGod dogroygengds 96 Asdgbs 
G A 
Hope become to my mountain forest, HAgWO AdJgb ghobog figdbo Amsb Gygb. 
Dm 
And on riversides. sd AeoboGab bodomgdb. 
Bl 
Dm 
Hahenhen hohuhoyinhaiyoyan 
Gm A 
hohuwaiyinhaiyoyan 
Gm GmADm 


hoyinhoyinhaiyeyan hiyen j 


yaho yan 
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ISA06S ASSOSISAID, ISSGIGGCI EM IZSIGO 
(bdSASGOVBIRO) 


BORLOIBMSOLS LS BMOGOBMOOG GHOOIGOHBVISGOIGOL 
SAMBLIBS AGI ASLTIGO BOREGBROGOL BS45NL00)6I 


Bggho gGob bygwogdo Gbag@gdo oby gomseegdm@s, Ge boygybyns Aobdoge’by, bbgoeesbbgo 
POJdo BowGer yobodo wo ‘ghgdob FyGhoeegdo AJobes sedobogenye go wobogeoye bodys 
Gebmas6, Gmigeos AghogoeoyGo sbamgbgdob sAJggoryoo Vyoqomg ogggngds doGorgee gGergbyee 
TILAIASD. LIoGQ ghongoggyG. LoggGojgeygaro org Aghogoengso sbHob yobgoooagdsdo oogh 


ofighh Abasgho Angerghydo org Anwgegdo, SbAMdGog0 JObsyeVIGgd0 oy addobobgob boFgoeegdgdo, 


AsboE, wogogqmdob  ghongdogoeo6" AmAgobseg yobebagyGedobs oo bbgs Abo'Igsgevmgo6 do'bg bgdoo6 
JONI, YSoogoraogerghocy ‘ghes yo6o3oamdgoeqb. 


Aebbgbgdo'Io ysbbogegob boasbb FoHAmoeag6b  Jotoryee0 JH Aybogoseeymo gases 
gob yamogammdob Iéecqbdo. 


WEAyYGob Hoymayos, Aogeo!, Igy 


wobogeeyGo Lo smIMbsgenyyGo sAJghodIgdobs geo objermoygeo go 
Bydobdogdo Joevogo, Ao Iosob ovogerbog, yoeggayeer 


Abang, msgowe der 


Jo gabssoGmdgab yasedyGob bobosob. Jognsdo JA6s~@o Angeooberss, wourydbysyeeo 
gobbbgaggayeerdobs wo obgyaghos Agogoeryy@egbydohy go os abgorn gemoobers, GmAger0G 
Abgoghgdsbs geo obgaGghors yogegdhoys orbbggeGob gAyo@gds (Gobo ardmewogesoG, bode 3960 
Cogs AeagGd). Mograbyso gyeeGysob Ioggdob ob: 
anbog gomLadegds Yedsbyero yyeeGye: obGoGoyeese sabysyseo yee Gob GGowogoryeeo qgbo: 2. 
MroboidgeGegg, Oobowesergyeon gyerGyGob gyhos 3. gasedaGob byeweadgowGe gygbos 

ab 
Agyoflog BowLoGhggob, Inggdobo wo qomyngyob, dggewabs goo oherob ySmoganwogogxdogoob obeoghb soo 


sbabsb godmoyegs boo dotomose gybo, Gob 


bob ybyevo mobs yeGenggaoboeaeygeabs ea abjosoyevose sabydyyeeob, fi 


oepodyayyeeals 


MsboObgdeBsb gobosIoGedgob, opoeeodgdb Go ySdobyee gOHgILGL. gh Aowado gobboyyoeydoor bo 
ob{gMghers hggbb Tgdmbgagodo, mdogrobob Aghogseeys gaeedy@oboab Modsmorgdsdo. 
gh Bag{60 -LaghoG XIF gorRgg EOEBbe 
AgoeQedsh YoRmsoeaghb, mBogeobo oggynghgds ge Fe GosgGo geobysrgaen Joeeadgdob Gocgbgh, bo 
9G Sboewo IRI IO 
Qo}, MBogobb odgh Goikegbodg gyda yee Gyb}G. ovogeabyso yysedyGo ysdooefiggo mogobo 


mdogeabygao yySVGyS GoAogbodg Iye bof ggeogeo. 


gqadd dggee go 56 showeaaydb, sMoAge Ayo gddob Adb. bFeomgee sobs 


SOgLAgMbO GO" bobosmom, GQ bo'dbogh yyedgepobs eo bydyaeGysgdob Go yeoeeer oobo— 
SEbgBe-Bob, Age As Lagyybosbs wo ~nseemab. maogeobyro gySeyGa, G> ofA yb, gGoo 
Abang, Goryeo yyeedyGob BoFogeos, AgGo!, Aynwy AbGog, ghoo Ayerjoyaeesaegeeo gqgbe’dg6o, 
bowoy AGogoaQa Lbgowobhgo gaye gaVydob g@mIsoymb (JogmoGadg, 2010: 64-72). Aoge Aygego- 


FILO ILO orGoworhIob yy6mAj60s odogsobob sIywyso Ioybos wo Aybogo. 


LéogeyyGo baggoyngobs so Igbogoeeyao beAGydayeob Ibdng doeeodyaa greegeomeygen Aybogo 
Ld BEg boo EGO Imgoybob oMageLages yOHEJSHAG:yEL Cd OG dooms Goyoweb — seBobogevy@bo 


wo eobog 
GyWyAOs IEMoGiyeno bgogobijiyS-AbojgOyevo gergd|HOjoob AHrsgager OG Kays. Doorgo6 sede 


Jb Amogogh. Igbsdoioboee, Joeeog 


JgMo Agbogoeeyn bygeegbgdab Bod/Igdo sogyyeyhGo- 


Loge aobdgagdob, gabggdo LeAoe odgh aowadgavo bododnggemb obGmdoyge Foabyge'o ceo or 


AnggageGonks jes Anfingerbook yeongtenioAsGaydab Immagegis 
srorywo gomwogytio qreysorrtah ogoeeon'bg 85 


gobo ogGon ghsmgbsggdo o@Amboggeqmob Jgqybgdob bogebms Aybogob. wesbogeoySb By~@oagdoo bob 
Aergeva obser oo 
geghor babygeogae ygyeedyagaob bogyydgger'by yoreodegds JrGorgevo GogomboeeyGo yyeweyyeo. of 
GBH gddGTO, .rg@awoeegyseegdob™ mgoeemobyegom, XIX boggaby. aoGggraeVoavoee, ghoo .jeord) 
ogeolyyGo" sbiy AQadon" Es Goryeo shy Aow~ogLo" yyELGgGjob CosoGobI0@ga0b9 ws wrgoeo'bob 


odgls XIX bogyqob 60-70-0956 Feggddo stabQegaogoyseo, dsGob beggeab ws bogg- 


bogaaibg. eB geeoobob sea 28EgAL* FE gh eodomabIorgdoo Goliggbgdo 3g o@ Anygomb goeeer 


AghsBo'bobs, yobma yore, | yore IyoIsbGobo.c* A'obowody, HROBogwobys gywdyGob — Ay 


bods'bab ogee" — qsomabsogwoydo Geyboroggeooh yoor, GIgeooc, Goryeo gases oebobogb 


(4g Amy gov Gygbooggcvolo, / gogAgboswo, gow ygogouvo ggeeobd.). 
98 gowobobgwoawab, XX boyygbob wobofyobobomgob mdogeobdo yggy sGbysBb Food corbo 


TILT oBQGoyseo" Gybyeo, guGrsyeeo (GME boaseoe .eobogevyGob", oby ggsemsygeo 
ydgaseGatgdob Lobom), .gjgogvabyao™ geo JrGorggwo. sJgw@a6 godmAeobomg boobeygaghe, oy 


Geng og gevgds oBogvobab gybJGos ceo Jobst CoImgogdqyeVgjoo (Germ, 


anbdogenmdsdo. bogyyotog 
adgaseo HYoavobyso gyceGg@" Gob ob, GG oby woFg@ogegdon oeVg%o orbyd yeo'do'dgoeeds no— 
gob dygeva mdogrobol eeodgmoegeyee Genkg2do (yGo'sdgogvo, 1963) o> GmAgeoc ‘gaa XX begga 
webs" sos 
Go'FHO’, Gerd .\gogeabyso yaeryGo", mogob Abang, Gyeeoyoyyeo ov gnboyy4o boom Gieghodg 


Gab 20-0560 Veegaobomgob .04 a bErogIe gybIghh Fommoeaghiws. ogg ybmwes o—eo- 


Lydga@GgGoe oygyo. ghgbos — bodbydo, obgeoigyco, oywoobsys-gaaoyseo, obocoygea, og boge4o 


Wd OA. bydgyseGyGgdo. mBogeobdo boryyziggdob Asbdoge 


3) deOmg}EH7dO6 gaoseo msbogheg@emaoby6 
Lbgoeabhgs gamgiganbs go gmbyghoob sesdosbgdo (boAbydo, oby@dooyxobengan, gaGogeegoo, Gyybgdo, 
Eobgdo, JyGogdo, dgSdyBo, ‘yySoobygenjoo, gySAsbyeagdo soo bhg) coo JA6a/y oBogeoby Ayergogenee— 
HIME oGIMbayQGab, bowoG ob\erdoygeose .mogobo" «woo ybbgobo* Idevgegdo oobeyogh god goga- 
Syseo (CxyfiyggGe, 2001: 84). 

soapodob baggogngob Foadmseaqg6b gmboyyGo JgdoeaghemBob boGmygeg bogeob Aobobgege— 
Bsbors6 ‘Iywoegdom. ob Fosae 
gobaggG soengo, boowsboey fodmyseeodees Joey 


{IHL Y_Ge Goryge yobgevedg@ogb, bow~oy Asoby bAascsevb obs 


Jo ed GEAJLOG sbkegbb Iobygeok oboiogesgoob. 
df agogebs'bGnbom, mBogeobo ysbboyyOagaom boob gagbors, GM|OGE,_ ob} JS6oGomboevyyGo Jogeodo. 
ovdagpabob Iobsbeegmdob goboyyGo boksggng, of IGbegGgdmo ye 


bogoee 
4890 sobsbs. 


geo Magobydiy%jBo6o Aoor By 


I JISVBIGSIOG, Wd, gaMdn@, bagebiyS bag@ogqrbs ~o Boo yes'do asderyybdob GeeoQo- 


28 Abeog, Mogeabob FybogseeyGo gaye doee'by AboTgogeomgsbos; Abajgeyeeae oderygo— 
egdgso gh IgvobHo bbgowobbgs gaeeeyyy 
Logygbg2e9 dodomsex@ OG yobIGeagd~e AMs@Fos — seBebsggeysa Anbogeboydo (obegoryso) 
segodgao eo wobogeeyao Ioguayeboyto (Arogoeebiosba) Jo 


WEL HGoCOGoob boborgbob Jyegare seImggbeo wo XX 


woifzyo gee geereiob boboo. 


Dlr Eobsbyeepdyee gobAIGrgsono yabyogyO-Ibsjgeyeeo bo'doborgobgdsbo Iggqm@a«e y@a0g4or- 
gobbbgoggdyseo. sA—egboee, Boon gobbogegog gmAobymobsgo6 yodoxbygese, obGm@oysea coobsdogob 
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MARINA KAVTARADZE, EKATERINE BUCHUKURI 
(GEORGIA) 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERRELATION BETWEEN POLYPHONY AND 
MONOPHONY ON THE EXAMPLE OF 
GEORGIAN URBAN MUSICAL FOLKLORE 


The way our nation’s spiritual life developed was such that over the centuries in various epochs it 
maintained close links and had many points of contact with both the eastern and western cultural worlds, 
archetypes stand out vividly in Georgian national culture. Quite often in the development of 
aesthetic, literary or musical thinking appear similar phenomena or models, semantic postulates or means of 
expression, which together with the canonicity, proceeding from the “aesthetic identity”, and other significant 
causes must have conditioned their mutual influence as well. 

The subject of this paper is Georgian urban musical culture in the context of interrelation between western 
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and eastern archetypes and the historical environment. 

Any city, Tbilisi among them, is connected to a certain culture, but on the other hand, the city itself 
conditions the character of the culture. The city is a creative entity based on differences and diversified 
but never on such a unity which is founded on the similarity and the collective coincidence of 
interests (the Soviet period provided such an experience). When analyzing the layers of Tbilisi culture three 
main layers, which form the urban culture, can be singled out: 1. The layer of modern, contemporary culture; 
2. The layer of culture which has already been created; 3, The selective layer of culture. 

The latter means a constant process of selecting, accepting or rejecting something that is modern or is 
storically present; it connects the old and the new and conditions their co-existence by forming the urban 
, in relation with Tbilisi musical culture. 
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Tbilisi culture is divided into several layers. These layers are real and still living, Tbilisi is one of the 
so-called typical linear towns, where a new cultural layer never destroys the old one but establishes direct links 
with it. This is why Tbilisi has several cultural centres. Tbilisi culture is distinguished by its “polyphonic” 
character, which means not a mere co-existence of cultures and subcultures, but their diffusion and dialogue of 
course. On the one hand Tbilisi culture is a part of Georgian culture, but on the other hand it is a multicultural 
phenomenon, where many different cultures merge (Kavtaradze, 2010: 64-72). For instance a phenomenon of 
multicultural hybridism is the Ashug poetry and music of Tbilisi. 

From the viewpoint of the stylistic specificity and musical structure the urban folk music and poetry are 
concentrated around two poles — eastern and western, Accordingly, the specimens of urban musical art can 
be divided into two groups possessing polar stylistic-artistic elements. Of them, the eastern branch, is deeply 
rooted in Georgia’s historical part and by its character is related to the music of the peoples of eastern (middle 
eastern) countries. The western one has a comparatively short history; it took shape in the 1860s and 70s 
on the basis of Georgian aristocratic culture and the newly introduced European profi 
context, from the viewpoint of “the Tergdaleulis” (Georgians educated at Russian universities), the nineteenth 
century, to some extent, is a century of the opposition between “the Tfilis (Tbilisi)” culture i.e. the culture of 
“the commonality” and the Georgian, or the “elevated”, aristocratic cultures. It was also a century of dualism. 
It is this opposition that is expressed in Orbeliani’s poem “To the Poet” — “I do not like the ‘Mukhambazi’ 
style (‘Mukhambazi’ —a type of Oriental versification), the ‘Kinto’ (street vendor) style / and that of the city 
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market”... It means that “Tfilisi Culture” — “the Mukhambazi style” — is opposed by “the style of Rustaveli”, 
which indicates tue Georgian culture (Give me Rustaveli's style, blooming like a flower of the fiel 5 

From this point of view, at the beginning of the twentieth century there were a minimum of four cultures 
in Tbilisi: “Imperial” Russian culture, European culture (in the form of both the “western” in general and of 
the European subcultures), “Tfilisi” culture and Georgian culture. 

Therefore it is interesting how the function of Tbilisi and the attitude towards it was changing in the 
course of time. “The old Tfilisi culture” per se is what was so thoroughly described by Ioseb Grishashvili 
in his book The Old Tbilisi Literary Bohemia (Grishashvili, 1963) and as early as the 20s of the twentieth 
century was an “archaic” and “exotic” phenomenon. It should be noted that “the Tfilisi Culture”, for its part 
is divided into several subcultures according to their religious or ethnic traits. They are: Armenian, Islamic, 
Judaic-Hebrew, Assyrian, Yezid and others. Over the centuries, in Tbilisi side by side with Georgians lived 
peoples of various nationalities and confessions (Armenians, Jews, Azerbaijanis, Germans and so on) creating 
a multicultural atmosphere, where, historically the problem of being “mine” and “somebody else’s” has never 
became acute (Buchukuri, 2001: 84). 

The specificity of the city’s character lies in its more complex ethnic structure in comparison with the rural 
population. It is a more complicated conglomerate, where, still prevails the ethnic nucleus around which the 
city was formed and which assimilates the newcomers. From this viewpoint Tbilisi is specially interesting as 
an international city. The mixed ethnic composition of Tbilisi, the specific national features of those living here 
were reflected both in their musical culture and in particular in their tradition of using it in their everyday life. 

Therefore Tbilisi musical culture is very significant; this stratum, independent artistically, emerged as 
a result of the synthesis of various cultural traditions and had reached the twentieth century mainly in the 
form of two branches — the eastern, monophonic urban folklore and the western polyphonic urban folklore. 

Genetic-artistic features of the afore-mentioned branches significantly differ from each other. Thus they 
should be discussed separately from the viewpoint of historic dynamics. 

Apparently, the influence of Islamic culture of the Eas 
work. It should be considered; that secular flow is especially dominant in Islamic Art — this art creates less 
purely religious works and the religious ones is presented as secular (clear example of this is the Sufi poetry) 
(Buchukuri, 2006: 5). 

Due to the geographical proximity and historical fate Georgia has maintained relationship with Oriental 
countries since times immemorial; therefore Georgian scholars and public figures quite often dealt with the 
relationship with Oriental countries in their writings (e.g. Ilia Chavchavadze), though the attitude towards the 
Oriental cultures was usually quite negative. But the process of comprehending Georgia’s past in relation with 
the culture of eastern countries should be free of political overtones. This region (Near East) in the mankin 
history always was the region of the most turbulent historical events and migrations. Many researchers voiced 
the opinion that musical culture of the most ancient peoples of the Near East (Sumerians, Hurrians, Egyptians) 
was polyphonic (Kurt Sachs, Ann Kilmer, Hans Hickman) Quite significant are the links and mutual influences 
that Georgian rural music may have had on the musical culture of the Near Eas (Tsitsishvili, 2000: 188). 

The stylistic analysis of the Ashugh art as a cultural phenomenon of Oriental culture makes it clear that 
it is a part of Tbilisi folklore, although it is not a pure Georgian phenomenon (audio ex. 1). The Tbilisi urban 
song is primarily the result of the poetic-musical thinking of the Ashughs living in Tbilisi. But in contrast 
with the traditional rural (peasant) specimens, ashugh culture is not only Georgian creative property. Different 
stylistic-artistic trends made contributions to their formation. 

A comparative analysis of monophonic urban and Ashugh songs reveals that the Ashugh songs, born 
and popular in Tbilisi, are closer to Armenian than to those of Azerbaijan and Persia Ashugh songs (i.e. 
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songs of Moslem origin). Ashugh songs have survived in Georgia primarily among the population of non- 
Georgian origin (Armenians, Azerbaijanians). In Tbilisi the ensemble performance of Ashugh songs by 
so called Sazandari musicians became quite popular. Changes took place in the character of the musical 
accompaniment, namely the number of performers on the string instruments, kamancha (bowed) and tari (lute) 
was reduced significantly, though the number of the wind duduki players was increased (especially after the 
1930s, there were the ensemble of three accompanying instruments with ad added drone. Saiatnova’s songs 
are performed in this style only in Tbilisi, which may be explained by the influence of the Georgian three-part 
singing (Buchukuri, 2006) (audio ex. 2). 

“The absence of the earlier recordings of urban songs limits the possibility of proving that there had been 
urban music before Ashugh songs became popular. Though it may be conjectured that the roots or parallels 
of urban music may have originated from more distant stylistic formations” (Meskhi, 1989: 120). Since early 
times in Georgia several terms were used as synonyms in order to denote the author-performer — mgosani, 
khumari, momgherali, mutribi, mushaiti, mestvire, mechongure (Meskhi, 1989: 119). The term Ashughi 
appeared relatively later. The lyrical-romantic motifs were leading in the works of minstrels (mgosani). A. 
Mshvelidze considers the minstrels’ works to be the earlier stage of the urban folklore, he identifies separate 
specimens of the Ashughs’ repertoire with the minstrel tunes that have survived since older days (Mshvelidze, 
1970: 3). If we take into consideration the eclectic ethnic structure of the population of Kartli and Kakheti and 
especially that of Tbilisi, caused by the historical conditions and geographical situation, it becomes quite clear 
as to why Oriental culture mainly took root in the life of the Tbilisi population. 

Before joining Russia Tbilisi was considered one of the centres of Oriental culture in the Cauc: 
to its close cultural links with the neighbouring countries (Persia, Turkey, Armenia, Azerbaijan) and the 
national diversity of the city population. Georgian noblemen, who had been Islamized and were keen on 
Persian pattern of life got acquainted with their culture by the art of Oriental performers, though it cannot be 
excluded either that Oriental tunes may have been spread in Georgia forcibly. The popularity of Ashugh music 
was especially great in the second half of the eighteenth century. It is this period that the names of famous 
Ashughs — Saiatnova, Shamchi-Melko, Satara and Hazira are associated with. 

The texts of Georgian peasant’s lyrical-amorous songs are distinguished by their elegant, elevated, 
modest character, but in urban songs greater freedom of earthly love and even eroticism is felt (Shaqulashvili, 
1987: 58), (for instance J will die on your lips, I cannot help kissing you, Oh, pretty woman). The songs of 
a low poetic quality and sometimes of a frivolous character (Parakhodi, slang from Russian word, meaning 
Steamship; Kvrivo, means Widow), some specimens such as Lotebo, Mukhambazi, Kekeljan, Avar, avar, 
Ashtrakhanis gzaze, Mshvenieri var, were just amusing, merry songs. 

Ashugh vocal works are improvised, though the manner of improvisation of their performance is strictly 
regulated by the artistic law based on the traditional experience of various generations or performers. One of 
the musical stylistic parameters of the Ashugh vocal monophony is an augmented second, though the latter is 
by no means an element determining the Oriental character. As we know the augmented second is present in 
the rural folklore as well (Mshvelidze, 1970: 5), Attention should also paid to the cases of its use in another 
creative-artistic aspect in the spheres of Russian and European music, which is not always conditioned by their 
being Oriental. The texture of monophonic songs is enriched by melismatics. But the methods of melodic 
ornamentation are not alien to Georgian vocal thinking. It should suffice to name the Urmuli or Orovela songs, 
and Gurian songs with krimanchuli (a kind of yodeling). 

The emergence of the other branch of the urban songs dates to a later period. Foreign music played an 
important role in its formation as well. The above group comprises songs founded on the melodic-harmonic 
basis of the Russian everyday romances, especially of Italian operatic and Neapolitan romances, The features 
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that unite them are defined by the classic harmony and the domination of the tonic-subdominant-dominant 
functions, the abundance of the third and sixth parallelisms, clearly defined metric-rhythmical and polyphonic 
structures. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the beginning of a new period in the evolution of urban music. One the 
one hand the latter is associated with the infiltration of European civilization into Georgia, on the other — with 
the florescence of Georgian romanticism. This fact was conditioned by the political-historical changes caused 
by Russia’s annexation of Georgia. Quite understandably, under such conditions, Russo-European culture left 
certain traces on the Ashugh art as well. At the same time the way was paved for the emergence of a totally 
new current of the urban song (audio ex. 3). 

The musical life of the nineteenth century is distinguished by its variety. The musical panorama of 
those times was given by Sevastianov, a friend of Pushkin’s. When describing a dinner given in his honor in 
Orthachala, he says the following, “Here there was the zurna, dances, Lezginka dance, doleful Persian songs, 
and Alaverdi and Yak hshiol, and the Byron on the stage, and the European-western mixed with the Oriental- 
Asiatic” (Meskhi, 1989: 123). 

Against this motley background European music began to gain power gradually. The first tour of an 
Operatic company to Tbilisi was followed by founding a repertoire theatre; in everyday life the mandoline, 
the balalaika, the accordion and especially the guitar came into popular use, which resulted in reviving the 
concert life. 


Into the Ashugh art, which emerged in a definite historical situation and was popular with the lower 
social layers, artisans and tradesmen (Qarachokheli, Kinto) Russo-European stylistic elements and new ex— 
pressive methods penetrated. A structurally transformed model — a new-type lyrical urban monophonic songs 
took shape; in these songs the stylistic components of Georgian-European — Oriental musi 
synthesized. In separate specimens the musical language underwent specific changes, acquiring a homophonic- 
harmonic style. The manifestation of the elements of major-minor system, the differentiation of the melodic- 
rhythmic principle with the polarization of the intonational arsenal, different clear-cut rhythmic patterns 
become noticeable. The melodies comes to be within the framework characteristic of the major-minor system; 
in the melodic movements constructed on the accompaniment of the triads and the fourth-sixth-chords the 
harmonic functional foundation is clearly distinguished. The metric-rhythmic basis is stabilized. All the 
elements of the musical language are subordinated to the logics of European tonal thinking. 

Therefore, Georgian urban music, songs of old Tbilisi in particular, is a conglomerate of the historical- 
cultural mentality and as a result of “the dialogue of cultures” plays an important role in the development 
of the new professional Georgian music of the following period. The historically accepted and assimilated 
monodic forms and their separate elements occupied a definite place in the history of Georgian music, which 
speak of its extroverts open system; but these forms never violated the logics of the national mus 
and its characteristic traits. The origin of the Georgian-Oriental links goes deep into the past. In the course 
of time they were undergoing transformations, exercising influence on certain portions of Georgia’s musical 
culture on different levels. 
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The following parameters of international links can be distinguished in Georgian urban culture: 
chronic links of “a horizontal” character, permanently functioning in the ethno-cultural proc: 
a system of stable and mobile structures of ethnic culture; b) “Vertical” diachronic links, crea 
interconnected units and forming the nation’s mentality. 

The evolution of the Georgian-Eastern and Georgian-Western relations brings out both the ways of the 
evolution of Georgian musical culture per se, and the most significant processes of the world history of music 
in general, and attests that is quite possible for two completely different systems of musical mentality to exist 
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in a single artistic space. On the example of Tbilisi urban folklore the eastern and western components, their 
archetypes not only integrate in a single cultural whole in different forms, but also create a system, whose 
every layer is based on the balance between the opposite parts. Therefore the typology of Georgian urban 
musical culture may be viewed as a phenomenon observed from the angle of the dialogue of Eurasian cultures, 

To confirm our consideration here is the Bakhtin’s quote: “Each culture lives in relation with other cultures 
and great events are born within such dialogue between cultures. During these encounters the dialogues do 
not merge or mix up, but enrich each other” (Bakhtin, 1984: 354). Thus one culture influences another, under 
suitable circumstances and in case of the approximation of cultural codes common mentality is formed. 

Kipling’s well-known consideration that West is West and East is East and they will never conflow is 
incorrect, because they have conflown in Georgia, in Tbilisi. 
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a0 aaa 


G39 bobxeeghom 


gotligegedob ‘gbo: 


a ‘AybeVose 


Gasaabe 


AAygsgrfor ge" 


bobeysegd gene boikegegdo (hoyeeghob 


207 Lofleyggdo ) 


Bobgeo 


bodggaigho 


fingygdobs goo AP gagdob Agerergogdo 


AUBUL. AGqWo, Here, Gogows 


es of. 


satingyva bodkegegdo 


bogyygadob, Hyserncsgiyoo 


Aafiog goo 


Aegan bodagGgdo, YosaoeeyGo Dobosei 


ae 


Jogrgyge20 gaebo 
Wombingygogsgds Biogas gh 


epee AoorgeeryogGo gaebo 


Abegemg bobsgenbob sobyb GGogo00s 
edo, Geileegdog boabob Ag’ 


aga 


dasgobiogso 


endo 


Loideggeio 


swords Boog AggoxyGogom Jocions6 by 


TgXodGob Fodob boileges eG oseoidoobh 
fg ee, 
{Bob Aogabom 


godlenbe go bisb, badAogogne 
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Gb. 3 
oohigh bogaggeo 
‘iit godine sahads (eeaibeg AevkogPgngio 
Andoeonsgg6 9 bogygs) 
geggiheg 94 Amygamggdnon 9 beoseab 
2) gmbArorabdoacee = 
srBA Goods agA6OAGEgELD Lodyge 
iekay-upopo Kubondera, 1939, 2004: 19 
3) Fodygabo geo obo Duce 
Aodiyeree Bo kokaykiri Chiri, 1960, 1973: 92.93 
tvekay 
4) ghobebigeo tnvopuk Chiri, 1958, 1973: 304 


G4y%o (Tamura, 1987; 4), dogobogo (Haginaka, 1996: 93-95) gos bogogogo (Nakagava, 2009: 325-326) oe 
Go'Aboggh, God d. G30 FoSAmsegghb IoGo0306 ybsb ukouk-g96. od mgogebo bGobb AgQ gobooe;d. 


OYE Gdikeghseoy, bgdngob Gogo, beryogaor dggee shmegoeadig® hobs¥y%do (Columbia, 
1948, 1949; NHK, 1967; Honda, Kayano, 1976) 5. (030 bhgoagotowos FoGIowaghogvo. bogogea hoFgeoee 
Bodyddo AmAegareqdo, GmIgegdaey dobybodgh godfygah, Igeomwosb bob bodggrob gobsFyoborws6 
Jygqd006, bab yo Yasiob Tyowab o6 eobobeyseawsh, Gay Igbsdgoma, dobgob mogobyey@gage'gs ceo 
Aegowgdageo. 

‘ghes omJgob, GOI LoVAybyyeeo 960 go 9. Godob bodegsgdob yRGe ygoobogew PoGam'doasao, 
gn@g %. Godobe. 

sobgh gyegueygeo semadobgdob moboiAgedegy gaosbg boaogemo Gqgoobygvo xaiqgo Aodsé— 
onsgh HGoQoQ NEL abob, Ago gboberyeegdeow Ghggh o. Gosh B. Godob Asyogeoee, Jobo boosego— 
sob gave. 

sflagotio aobbbgoggdgdo gabge@ad sg@amgg GoeegTIe Egy Ggqnmbyoo. 

2) grbASosgbJSa~o Aaase 

Waxge hnecerggeoe abdob eG'hy Ago Igeereos boggabygee, bobesbs6 yo bbgo GasaIeI0G 
(Ady. 3, 4: sywomasgsgromo 2 — sygworiogsevo0 Fob Ayso, 109 Fqor'bg). gegobomgob gogo,boagy- 
Sav Ayeormwogdob ymBoboagdob Iymego, GMAge0G wow b6ob gobIogeod'do GorsieAogeoerdom 
ALHIGIIOLS Oseoeo6 HoeBob (Chiri, 1960, 1973: 93, 94; Tanimoto, 2000: 168-171). 98 bgogeob oeA6o'Ig- 
Bygea bogygo Legeg 94 sob boImgbo 94 oobys ‘hylan HeoeaQ0o'do go 4G FysoegeBoor Pye 
ao. 

ny Abgweggeds'do Dogogrgder ukouk-ols guadboGs ab gobH@osybdeaevo bOoav sweowo bbob gob 
Asgeeeda'do s@bgdeaxoo. 

wfigg® gagodeeas ukouk-ob Amggeo ogqbiogos bdoyMosb co mam,Aob AshoogoeeyGo, segodgoo, Ger 
AMG YOgILEQoye Gbeaga_soIo segagrdogsoGgodob Agggeob ySorgaoro IodsGoryengds — dageoorn 
sbobows6 bogtoeegtio bogGgobyy6" (Tanimoto, 2000: 171), 

28 bejage do sbggg ghawgdon bobs heb, Gog06 sobyb grgoeoyGo Aybogob ‘yAgdgbo boFogeo soag- 
do goblgmmgdoe, Ingeeg ngoggo'y- 


onkigh SGogogoyseo Ayingob Ahogorebilostindab boeeyBo so 
werogtino ysbeegha Ggevose’s 101 


3) Fadygsbo-Bodymeegdob Agges (uwekaye, ukokaykiri, uwekay) 

foeob mobobisge (Chiti, 1960, 1973: 92-93), snbig bodegasdo agbgwgdo bogyggdo wvekaye, ukokaykiri, 
invekay, aryAgo msboiIyecegg Imdegaee;jo 906 oy96;jg6 99 bogygqdb. Iobygo mBggGengdo oygbydyb 
DergogGor osdebys qegegeren 


> GAGAOGL of bGogeob shobbOyeraso ogoeeomoyy. ondo— Vodygobo. 
20960, shitagoe — AnAymEnAdo), Go—wasbo~, bobo ossObyGoey Ambsydag momds'do oeo'hoGobgb. 

of b§oggob AegKMo, dotomawo—e, ‘Tgodgegss AmabAobom gqysbygegdob Igberyeegadobsb, bowsey Be 
G93999990 bsbom Fob GybAGoby_6 wg 9696, Ga|gGeGIS bosmob obGob Aodsarygegdon wos “qyGoggb 
ab. 

{Oorg@oio, Argoeoma, «AX enBoey boigGgao" beysewpso sAodo@gGer ukouk-Jo, sGoAgeo sy 
ae 
APQGL oo LOIS HOG aL GyIyAGigoGo AXA) bodegagdbs* eo bagg@byeoe bodggayab 
omob. 

Aegdob 54 bgoge’do ogggngds Ajeveoab gogsegaob boo baby 


babs ses obo DoAymeegdob béoge’do (ob. goa, Aghoiy Godob beaggo). yoemes odob9, "beraob 


GIO s. Abo ggeegeBonr Agmmmgds Bergeon Ayeorngeos (Ag. Js 

6030 &. Amb ggeegrBon Agoeegdo yerggevo Inger So's, GmAage0G Agoegghb dngee Aggreoosb 
(Avg. 6); 

6030 g. Lodegaob FoAygsbo bhys ImAegagegao Gshgdb Gogdogmdom, yobign@goob gowgdg Beg 
Goo (og. 7). 

sqabhognGe momngygeo Asmgsb sGob bageabs eo ybobebob yodBoboQuo9, bofoerBeng soryjo- 
LOMB, (LoAmbgggo, Goikeghody ImAeg@oeoa bYomoe AggGob Fodygoborob gSorow, soGe’d, bode, 
LodggGs gage’ s64ogebob bobo. 

Gbo-EO, of Tgbodgegdgeeoo Agsgaerge6 
Hpdob Ambo ggenqads, syoSoyeo yeg@oedgdo, GsboE Boyog%ao hbF 4G, seabiyyegob. 

DabGoe Igadergdgseod goGregym, CboTbigeeo Igabyrqeeowe gamegsees ony Tydmbgggom, Gokeqo- 
Boy wWagabomgol sobyb bobodggde Gp8g@GgoGob gqeocwgbo boVogeo PsAygsbo-Aodyogegdob béoge’do 56 


12 biloms exdeaydo, IsMoeegeO YG ygarMGyoob9 Go yqob— 


ghobrbido béygeregdo. sob doghgwogow, goweobeyy@go Io@oen gown IGsgogebdosbedob sAbyamasb sobyb 
Agbogo'’do (qh bogombo AmAeggbo ygevggob bogboee Ghgdo). 

4) AggGs gbober69o (uwopuk) 

GemyenGG hodo 960 dboyb (Chiri, 1960, 1973:92), oobigb bogyyqs uwopukobo'dbogh ,gameaeygeoee sede 
GabgdSd, yoHlMOhybob™. Doybgwogow” sdobo, By o@obyemeb AbAghoo, gh bogygs yodegqgbyoobeaam mobIye- 


Geigy ApAbeyeegaee gab. 


gb bgoggn Tgndgogds ImobIobem Adogose gobG'o, obgmgo'do, Gagyeeogos bogygabyeee bodagagao, 
GbEg}ELO Aododgoo GgggIsO. BrboGmedo Gygqqdo. hose bodegagdo, BGedob bodegagydo wo 2. 


Heo Ne G 
nsgob AmggoFgrdob bsFyob gQos'by (GoG, sobyb yyedg@ob semdobgdob Imgeeaegeabogeeo gbseg6- 


Wogdghn, Ge s@Gor'g obg GEAdo GaQOrr JQ soins qbobebdo Aggto ukouk-ob be 


VOW 


Goob GoFboo gomsm@gdo), Gogh yobbyGo Aga qyyGr Gorygvo ghggbydoo. 
Jgha%qQnboo Iydnbgggon FoAmoJabyas uwopuk—Bo, Go yooogdoagogjob sobyb Fgbogob o83Ge— 
gobogogeeo dyhgdsborss. 
eG oO, yYoobobIo AIG. yodimBGogow. PoGInfAbob aghg@agqobggeo wxydevomgaob 


Abgogh Ingeeghsb, Gob TIgogaoe ga@b, Gente, oGoytmbioobo awbreo. 


AOI|WOdOGgaRLOW, figgyee Bageagiab FoAms—egg6Os sob Lodggapdob oIGengobogeeo Iyby- 
dom aobiomedgdyeo0 goComgds. yodsmaogow, Todyoangda o@ Agg@ewobyh bybgowe of Igeeeeoob, 
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Adbou, AQgaeQs FoAygobo. ogg wogdghn, doge'by Abo'Igbyeergobos, Ge obobo momob 96 yedberdgoby6 
of goGoodgeemdob, Ageomwosborsh oGbgdyge gobbbgoggogdb™ (NHK, 1965: 22-23). 
Aowbge@ogoe odobs, sobiyh HSowoGoygeo Agbogob seme@dobydob mobsIgecengg Ibysggeons Bgheyy- 


segdodo Abgogh oBMegobogoyge gotoobAyeeedob gy Igbgegdom, obobo doomsooe Tbogere «god 


Lomgdyee Ageoroogah sheygegdgh. 


3. ersbs8geGergg Bodssorrgengdj30 
Aogbg@ogoe aBobs, Ged Mobo bobodeg@e bgogo yYdggevgho eamoeo6 sAbydmeoo (ogAGe 


‘Ug 
Ladgeins, Genilyeeady Bomga6o, ‘yRGe agosho FsGAm'dmdoboey oyob) yo6obyGo es yobsMosIyhJyevo 
HoIgd0 dagwosb goodoboboomgdyeo Lo GodyGoo LForge sobyb EGowogoyeeo Fgbogobsmgob (Koba— 
yashi, 1987: 55), Googab Igbodyen hogebgdb (ggdexw, os8eGoob Lhgo yybdyergd'bg) 96 goohGoso Abyogho 
Lsogegdo Heoeogoyse Aghoyodo. 

Lbgoms Iowob, Imgee FengaTo ukouk-b beoge’do SggGo shogeo Hgbwghgoo ardegavobeeo. 

G96o8e ge (Tanimoto, 2000) wybAse yobI@Pogh dmg 50 Favob gobAsgeeeds'de ukouk—ob ‘ghey 
gegdo'do AMALIE GaRLoRLAdgdl: ,oofigh Agbogsd 1960 Feogdaws6 Gogo goer4yeo (gevaeegajoo goboczoeeo 
LiL Go; Iggbgdo ukouk-b, yggeeo AmAgggogo, GeAgeocy figdo aodnggeeggobergob fobolgeoe AyggGodg, 
‘Ay poe AggGews upopo-b (,AxAoey* boda y%gbo) ukoUk-ob beoge'do, AGoSgwo Gggombiygeo gobbb— 
gagdob Bobggeagore. 1960-056 Fergd'do Boo bhomegamosm IGoageegho yogo@Xo'dgdo ukouk-ob ho geab 


Yo6. 1970-056 Fengddo ogogg GoombydFo Ay gI@oe ‘Iygqg@ovg ukouk-—ob hobsPgAoe AmAggGogos bokoeen 


Asew_hds, odogod A Bdsrogh InBegaeegdb bbgo Goombgdowsb, Gob godag bogorxoInw ovo 


GE Cabos. 1980-036 Yengo'do, mom,fdob yggeraoh AAggGengdo Abegonee upopo-b sheryeegegoby6 
ghobobio. sAggoto AegmAstgmds GoiyGo obo ws goadgho, 4-9 ukouk-ob jy Jbogs yodmdnb boeyor 
bob Fobsdy oy. Boybgeogowe sdobs, 1990-056 Fengodo Am AodsGagh Agmaoh, GmAgeog, sbeebs 
Bdegygbgdosor: Agggob yosobob bgoge'’do Aniegageqdob Goikeghodg xaqyb Iosab, AGI so geor 
Asigob Beosob™ (Tanimoto, 2000: 349). 

GeMAG 98 Goby ysdohboo, sAabyamab dgengen Jgqghosageo Img yoo .so@ggeoVysterb, doe 


gasebsPyobob" semadobgdob dobosePage. 

boohgGgbes, GOI BogagamIs Agaombygedo xaegdo wooly Ay weIseg* bodggagoob Ggdge— 
HMGob Bboyeegjd ukouk-ob bAogeio, Aoybywogoee odobs, God gh gsbGo hoVyGogeo ayo ,APodygo6o- 
Aodyomgegdob" bgoge'do (Honda, Kayano, 2008; Hokkaido Ainu Koshiki-Buyo Rengo Hozonkai, 2006). 

a8 bogombos6 wagoq'doagdo Jy 94 hodogs@gdos baggoseeyGo asdogombggdo, Sogo 44 ‘Bgdlod- 
s09 gobgbobegGe, Gobogab soGhogh ukouk-ob bgogeo — odobogab, Goo Igjoe G@owoggeego yor 
gogvayghgh, ory Asmmgob Fo@byeo'do mmogg béogea oye bggedobsFge@edo (gb bsyomboe, AmAegg6e 
gasgggob boabow Ghgdo). 

erga Fegqdob jobdogewerdo do shogng says modo shggy InboFoeejndb bogymsco gabggdob secre 


dobgdob IGeaGgbso, gagdb Go bodgg@ob doboAog sabgdyse ahgdb, Geadh oBegaob wybGowe G4 
LOGO Idob Msbobise, s4o Abagwew béogob, sGsdgg bdob bhgowobbgs yegeowerdob aodnygbgdob ogoge— 
bo'b4obnmsg. 


addngyogor ImIgg_Gogoms Karagl Marewrew ()3ye05), GeAgerdoyy yodeobEs oogobo Iomggevo CD 


(Marewrew, 2009), boo; FoOImwagbogons ukouk-ob AggGob Goyohorgsyev, Dogo! Ay WoGogoso (4 
LOGOYEL Logeo. 


sAggotow, sobigh ukouk-ob HGooagoygeds AGogorobiloobrrdod, GO|OGE, sobyb bogebob Aybogo— 


shidoafimdal byogngpo goo 


1b HoswogoysEo Agboyob Agogo 
berogGino yobeegho Gaeoegd> 
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SLIGO OLAS HrBob godmIbojggeeds, GeagnGe fsb, shsevo Abo'IgSgeoerds goo geyb|Gos ‘Bgodobo. 


‘Ay6o'dg6y0 
age go sobyh Tobobeegmdob Gbogapobygeeo werbob asboygeoqe 1972, 1979, 


Silo fioogodia byme asderggemags 


Lengsowerb dorogeends’ 
1986, 1993 oo 1999 Vpn 


2 gh byGbo aghgegds Tbograg mommgygea boflegdob wobo{yob'do 


Marc; ukoUk-ob BooGbsbyerds. gh Berbs'bejds 


nerdols ygo6o 


Ho ‘bylooebo'dGyeo Goso ’ 
Ios OBAGS 96 yoAlbsooto. Ib 


3 ywdsoo'dod (Kobayashi, 1987: 55) oy 
Loggogens geo bogioerge Ahovgbyen 


5 Honda, Kayano, 1976, wwobyo 1 eo wobyo 2 (fisf'g4ngens 1950-096 Fangdilo, Harutori-o yoo Torodo, ertogg Awgdoeiger’bs 


Jer goowead sygilerbogenyono0) 


syOMBsyde0mg0 


e200 yeohiol oye (2005) 


00 L absjniogo xwormtoor Uyhsbizeriqeo bodegdgbob bydos. 


a0 2. eghs ly Ger, georgtion boca Jeo yovfiob oye (2005) 


q wos yorfiols Bo; 


sasgori 11 3. obogaingol xserver Igboberpergeger botkgygsob lycins. ‘I 


v0 boilegtin Ty ogotln. Ugehygeeos yohiob Boge (2005) 


1) Ald er ad, giGoragcionn xsorxdoo Hylosbriqerad 


ovgsgoenalog 


n9gAB> Bscings Boxesego goers 
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RIE KOCHI (JAPAN) 


ON THE POLYPHONIC SINGING STYLES IN 
AINU TRADITIONAL MUSIC AND SOME RECENT CHANGES 


The aim of this paper is to provide some information about the traditional music of the Ainu, their choral 
singing styles, and changes in recent decades, 


1. Outline of traditional Ainu music 

First, I will outline traditional Ainu music among mainly Hokkaido Ainu. 

According to the Hokkaido government's restrictive survey in 2006', the Ainu population in Hokkaido 
is 23767 (of course they also live on other islands of Japan nowadays, but except for Tokyo areas, these 
were not surveyed). 

Today Ainu language is hardly used in daily life, except for traditional rituals and ceremonies, whereas 
learners are increasing gradually, 

There are several dialects in the Ainu language, even within Hokkaido. So some words for musical genres 
differ according to each dialect (tab. 1). That is one of the reasons why scholars of Ainu culture sometimes 
hesitate to use Ainu words as general terms. 


Tab. 1 


genre 


Obihiro 


district 


Shiraoi 
Mukawa 
Asahikawa 


upopo 
ukouk 


(rok upopo) 


upopo 


sitting songs 


upopo 
heciri 


g 
= 


cirele dance 


upopo 


horippa 


songs 


Trends: Within traditional Ainu music, vocal music takes precedence, essentially with handclapping 
accompaniment, and without an instrumental one (except in Sakhalin). They dance to their singing. 

Scales: Melodies are basically composed of a few tones from pentatonic with no halftone, or from 
harmonic series’, both of which are within an octave. 

Some songs concerning daily life (e.g. lyrical songs, work-songs, and so on) have a scale of more than one 
octave, which is considered to have been influenced by major Japanese folk songs. 

Structures: Melodic structures are basically the repetition of some brief motifs and the combination 
of them. 

Voicing: One of the most important elements of traditional Ainu songs is the voicing technique. It 
has a large variety of tone colors from one’s throat. To our regret, however, there has been a shift to the 
homogeneous voicing in recent decades (Chiba, 1996a). 
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Genres: Several tentative categories have been mentioned in previous studies about the classification of 
Ainu music (Kubodera, 1939; Chiri, 1960; Monbetsu-cho Kyodo-shi Kenkyu-kai, 1966; Nhk, 1965; Tanimoto, 
1989; Chiba, 1996b; Kochi, 2007). 

Among the indigenous peoples of northern Asia, Ainu music has been said to have a much larger variety 
of genres (tab. 2; Tanimoto, 1989: 122), 


Tab. 2 is referring to Rie Kochi (Kochi, 2007) 


circle dances (for festivals) 


dances mimicking animal Crane, whale, sparrow, grasshopper, 


‘movements fox, and so on 


tapkar (elder male solo recitation and dance) 


songs for dances songs and danees coneeming 


ounding, farmwork, rowing boat, 
the rhythms and movements of i fi i : ‘ 8 

gathering plants, and so on 
various labors anne. 


dances performed by males sword dance, bowing dance 


dances to test endurance 


sitting songs (festival songs) 


Lullabies 
songs 


melodies of birds and insects cuckoo, dove, lark, cicada, and so on 


lyrical songs 


Incantations 
Recitation of words 


words of prayer, formal greetings 


oral literature with heroic epics 


melodies mythic epics 


tradition of only Sakhalin Ainu; a kind of game between two people, making 
throat singing various sounds from their throats and the letting them resound within the 
megaphone formed by hands in front of the mouths of the two 


Tanimoto indicates the situation and musical character as: fying Ainu songs by performing 
situations, two categories can be set: 1. songs for rituals and festivities; 2. daily life songs, The former is sung 


by groups and has more traditional character, and the latter by individuals, much of it strongly influenced by 


Japanese folk songs” (Tanimoto, 1989: 125). 
Among the above, songs and dances for festivals are sung by more than one individual, so are especially 
relevant to the theme today. 


2. Styles of Ainu choral singing 
Broadly speaking, there are four types of singing styles in traditional Ainu choral singing: 1) canonie 
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singing the same melody following one after another; 2) contrapuntal singing different melodies sung 
simultaneously; 3) leader-and-followers singing resembling like ‘call-and response’; 4) unison. 
Concerning Ainu words indicating categories, their meanings, and sources, see table 3. 


Tab. 3 
Ainu words 
Widely used 
) canonie ukow 4 
soo si (Still now singers use this word) 
pom no tradition and document have 
a) contrea ns been found yet 
3) Teader-and- 
iste iekay-uipopo Kubondera, 1939, 2004: 19 
followers 
rovekaye 
ukokaykiri Chiri, 1960, 1973: 92-93 
wekay 
4) unison snvopuk Chiri, 1958, 1973: 304 
1) Canonie singing (wkouk) 


Ukouk is very famous and is the style most characteristic of Ainu music, This word originally means “take 
, which represents this canonic style well. 

This singing style can be heard mostly in the performance of sitting-songs, in which a few singers are 
seated around the lid of a big lacquer-ware container and singing while tapping the beat in time, Some regional 
groups also do it in some very short melodies of circle-dance songs. 

There are two ways observed in ukouk singing delivery; melodies sung by a fore singer are imitated 


something to each othe 


by the next singer 
Type a. from the top of a song (ex. 1; audio ex. 1) 
Type b. from some words of the middle or the last part of a line sung by the former? (ex. 2) 
Tamura (Tamura, 1987: 4), Haginaka (Haginaka, 1996; 93-95) and Nakagava (Nakagava, 2009: 325-326) 
notice type b. and it is considered to have been the proper way for ukouk. [have no objection to this viewpoint. 
Only, as much as I heard in some older anthological recorded materials (Columbia, 1948, 1949; NHK, 
1967; Honda, Kayano, 1976), type a. is not so underrepresented as one may think. In some recorded examples, 
following singers sometimes take the melody from the very beginning ofa song, and sometimes do so from the 


middle or end of a phrase, possibly depending on each tune. 

That is to say, I believe type a. is not necessarily newer than type b. 

Of course it can be said that type b. is older in the below cases. In the recent revival movement of Ainu 
culture, some regional groups doing patrimonial activity adopt type a. instead of type b., for its easiness to 
follow. 

There are also possibilities such differences depend on each locality, 

2) Contrapuntal singing 

More than two melodies are sometimes heard at the same time, in circle dances and also some other 
dances (ex. 3, ex. 4) [middle of audio ex. 3 (begin from 1:09)]. Nowadays the way to combine melodies is 
fixed, and such fixation has been handed down for a rather long time (Chiri, 1960, 1973: 93, 94; Tanimoto, 
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2000: 168-171). The Ainu word for thi 
tradition. 


le has yet never been discovered either in documents or oral 


Considering the effect of ukowk, this contrapuntal style is also considered to have been present for a 
long time. 

“We can interpret the whole acoustics of ukouk, almost manic and even noisy ones, as one of the 
directions to change a place of daily life into a sacred space via the chaos of sounds” (Tanimoto, 2000: 171). 

This style also sounds like ostinato, as most Ainu vocal music is constructed of a few repeated short 
motifs. 

3) Leader-and-followers singing (uwekaye, ukokaykiri, uwekay) 

These Ainu words are found in Chiri (Chiri, 1960, 1973: 92-93). 

I haven't heard this Ainu word used by present singers. Older singers use some Japanese folk terms to 
explain this style (e.g. ‘ondo’=a leader, ‘shitagoe’=follower(s)) because they were born to an already Japanese 
speaking generation. 

This singing style can be mostly heard in the performance of circle-dances, in which dancers stand and 
face the center of a circle, and dance moving clockwise, and sing while handclapping. one being because 
sitting-songs have been performed not only in ukouk but also in ‘leader and followers’ style. Moreover, some 
areas don’t differentiate the repertoire between sitting-songs and circle-dance-songs so strictly. 

There are three ways observed in this style of singing: 

Type a. a whole melody is repeated alternately (ex. 5); 

Type b. every brief phrase, composing a whole melody, is repeated alternately? (ex. 6); 

Type e. not repeatedly, a leader and others sing phrase by phrase in turn (ex. 7). 

Acoustically each of these is a combination of solo and unison, partly overlapping, and several singers 
often sing with a leader, so it sounds antiphonal as a result. 

Inevitably there have been possibilities that heterophonic overlaps, parallel 4th or Sth degree proceedings 
and major-chord-soundings were made, and some recorded materials provide the evidence’, 

We cannot know exactly if this was made intentionally or accidentally because nowadays they sing each 
of tunes as a fixed melody without variation in leader-and-follower style and in unison, So I have yet to confirm 
the presence of parallel polyphony in Ainu music (This is left as a subject for future research). 

4) Unison singing (uwopuk) 

Chiri (Chiri, 1960, 1973: 92) recorded the Ainu word uwopuk means ‘arise together’. 

However, I have not heard this word utilized by present singers, either. 

This style can be heard within more various genres, such as circle-dance songs, mimicking animal dances, 
dances for entertainment, game songs, working songs, and so on, In addition, more than a few regional groups 
chose unison singing instead of ukouk at the initial stage of their activity in the background of the recent revival 
movement of Ainu culture, due to finding difficulty in canonic singing. 

Here heterophonies are accidentally made in wnvopuk, interacting with the improvised nature of Ainu 
music. 


We know that unison singing actually produces something like the phenomenon of heterophonic overlaps, 
and as a result, sounds like a chorus. 

“It was originally commonplace for Ainu songs to be varied due to improvising. Actually the followers 
don’t sing in the exact same melody as the leader’s. [...] Additionally it is a very important point that they are 
almost not conscious of these variants or differences in the melody” (NHK, 1965: 22-23). 


In recent activities surrounding the revival of traditional Ainu music, however, such improvisational 
variations can almost never be heard and ‘fixed’ melodies are mainly performed. 
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3. Recent movements 

Though the four styles may have existed since early times and any of them is not necessarily newer than 
others, canonic and contrapuntal types are considered very characteristic and more representative of traditional 
Ainu music (Kobayashi, 1987: 55), because neighboring peoples (especially mainland Japanese) do not have 
a tradition of music similar to those styles. 

Of all the others, recent years have shown very interesting developments concerning wkouk 

Tanimoto clearly explains about the changes of ukowk performances these last 50 years: 
has experienced drastic changes since the 1960s. [. . .] Concerning ukouk, all members who gathered for 
my research and recording immediately sang upopo (sitting songs) in ukouk style, despite subtle regional 
differences. In the 1960s, they needed a little practice to do ukouk before recording. In the 1970s I couldn't 
gather the necessary number of people to do ukowk for recording in the same district, so they requested singers 
from other districts and needed considerable time to practice it. In the 1980s, in almost all areas they performed 
upopo only in unison, Such circumstances became typical and I felt the ukouk technique may be disappeared. 
In the 1990s, however, they devised a new way which had never been used; singing in a canon style among a 
few groups of singers, and not between each other” (Tanimoto, 2000: 349). 

Concerning group to group ukouk mentioned above (audio ex. 4). 

In the background of such movements, there seems to be a strong subconscious potential to pursue a 
more ‘grass-roots’ revi 

Interestingly, a certain regional group began to perform their sitting song repertoire in ukouk style, even 
though that genre there had been recorded in leader-and-followers style (Honda, Kayano, 2008; Hokkaido 
Ainu Koshiki-Buyo Rengo Hozonkai, 2006). 

Thaye yet to conduct any interviews about this, so I cannot determine whether they chose the ukouk style 
intending to be more ‘traditional’ or they had access to both ways in the past. (This question is left ahead also). 

During recent years, younger generations are also participating in a ‘gr 
seeking the previous way of singing, and trying to sing in a purely traditional way, not only in styles, but also 
utilizing various tones of voice. 

Speaking of one prominent activity, the singing group “Marewrew (=butterfly)” has released their first CD 
Marewrew (2009), in which they show a refined but faithful traditional of the wkowk way of singing. 

Thus, the traditional wkouk polyphony of the Ainu seems to have a new meaning and function; one as the 
essence of their musical identities as Ainu people. 


inu music 


s roots’ revival of their own, 


Notes 
‘Hokkaido Government conducted five surveys in 1972, 1979, 1986, 1993, 1999 
2 This way occurs only in the beginning of each song 


*Incedentally, Kobayashi described the above type b. was considered as a kind of ukouk (Kobauashi, 1987: 55). This indication 
is disputable and considerably important, though it has not been discussed ever since 


‘Honda, Kayano, 1976, Dise | and 2 (recorded in the 1950's, in Harutori and in Toro, both in eastern Hokkaido) 
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Audio Examples 


Audio example 1. Series of sitting songs in Asahikawa. Selected from Kochi (2005) 


Audio example 2. Hussa he ro, one of the dance songs in Mukawa. Selected from Kochi (2005) 


Audio example 3. Series of sitting songs in Asahikawa, Selected from Kochi (2005) 


Audio example 4. Ha 0 ha 0, one of the sitting songs in Mukawa. Selected from Kochi (2005) 
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Asgsmome L Husa na sanke na, hol!gogeos sboingogs'do 2001 Vyeeh (oegdgeeos gortols bobeager fobol'y 
@doq@96 (Kochi, 2010: 46) 
Example 1. Hussa na sanke na in Asahikawa recorded in 2001 (extract from Kochi, 2010: 46) 


— 
f 
a 
ede ae 
===; 
ae kan A es 
, eon : 
qosSh ies = . J 
Py te ey re wR Te He ay th nt 4 he 


Asgomrome 2. Cupka wa kamuy ran-b Gagdygeo Wyss. of gSogeo soGDo~G'I0 1970 Vgseb (ogerGob bor 
Bee hobsfydob mGogoboero Jmbwobs ~o yooobrrbsys6, 1976) 

Example 2. rhythm score of cupka wa kamuy ran in Biratori recorded in 1970 (author's original transcription from 
Honda & Kayno, 1976) 


ist 


Tenth one imtyae ctinmne 


a 


Bogsgrooo 3. Hussa he ro /kanko wa ho terke. boo 
GoV'gmgdoq@o6 (2010): 45) 
Example 3. Hussa he ro /kanko wa ho terke in Mukawa recorded in 1990 (extract from Kochi(2010): 45) 


» Ayysgo'do 1990 Fygeb (segdqyeeos yorfob bobeger bo 


J 48~52 


Bsgserome 4. taraba ho e / hokkumarera / hoya hoy. b 
CD-eah geatio’ Boge, 2005) 
Example 4. taraba ho e / hokkumarera / hoyya hoy in Asahikawa recorded in 1999 (transcribed from attached CD of 
Kochi (2005) 

dew 


yGogn0y sbaiogagodo 1999 Pgaeb (begomgdyeoos 


Gog gosio. L96950"0 
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Asgserome 5. ulare opunpare wa. Vyroggos Iodobiggelo 1990 Vaeob (s@gdyevon gobo bobmge hobsVyaghowsb, 
1995: 99) 
Example 5. Utare opunpare wa in Shiranuka recorded in 1990 (extract from the transcription of Kochi, 1995: 99) 


ae 


Example 6. Hoy ya in Mitsuishi recorded in 1992 (extract from the transcription of Kochi, 1995: 117) 


1 =96~102 
=, 


=——s 
hey 


Asgogromo 7. Oro hao hoy ya bio geogeos 2001 Vaeebs. (ose govfinb CD-sos6, 2005) 
Example 7. Oro hao hoy ya in Asahikawa recorded in 2001 (transcribed from attached CD of Kochi, 2005) 
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SVS LOOL]|IS (S8OLI, GIGIOO) 


SOLIS SGSLOGOINO JILGSIGOL 
98ISTAD LOLNGLIGO BOGIO B6NISLIVMIIBO_ S_ dM|SIBO 


LéoG09 gdegy oomph GMow@ogoyero bodggGob aobbogymmgoger goad — begrabigdob 
Gog-GogrBo AObsQgerBob. ogGOGA seBostiobs o8 geamob gygoevo bhgowsbbgs yobG'Io gos as~ 
Aeggqns ‘AgbobYogee Brgeegboborob eogogdoayayeea bogebyto Gy@IobmEeer~aos, Gob boeyydgace’bygs 
AgAGaed Arghwobs aosGmBob yoy Ayngo oF gybmAghob aggnbbAeydgon 

Gbgd9 oF pB:I%0 (BgGdbyEL0 amoibaios — Bobs ggegmBon, Gog-Gogmdon, geno Agertgh AoAeggo) 
anbbolbeg@ogh Aboggom'do goamog axgaggergoase Angerabab — ao AnBegageob ob aybeob Gog- 
Gogedom obo ygergmash, bowoey Yoga gabeb dyogws mogabo beggo (Kkhorega), shy bodeymob Poy 
gobo. o. ggbgegenghyob (A. Veselovski) agjmanggdiyseo sbGob msbobise, JoSggeryogoee gibe'do bodes 
db offygd:o WoARygdn seo Aobgg Dodyogees. geqbeo go odgmmgdeo wo dobybeBos Bob (Veselovski, 1989: 155- 
157). 

sAgdyaa bodggdob Aghobyd GHmagab AggbogGgdo bbgowobbgo guage bywgdos6. 0. hyd 
Grighyo (L. Zemtsovsky) sQbodbogh, Ged sA@ye-oKAognbyso bodeges goJboregds bAgeoos'ays ‘bogob 
sgfbob bogghgdab, doginbgo'by seo ghisbyno, dogegohgor'do, sheer omdobogeegoda, hagogeer goggobo 
280, Boga goggoboo'do, go@30¢jq89o Lo boy@IGogo, gobrryhysyee wo oy@yengbergo6 be 


aonb, 
oogHIGVO6 Eo ghgodabydoob, Imbemeejoors6 geo seyGnoggooo6, d 


yee gAogergdoob, Hyogo 
bo @d ofemgmo, sdgGogger obeogengdars6, gogSoIgengdms6 kos bhg. (Zemtsovsky, 2006: 170). of 
GOGAd sAbydodob AGogoeeMagzbegsbo Bobo Tbydgdo aghgwad ogeosweo'do, gotgeoys-gyobys Gybyo- 


‘Ao, Lyeowgdob Bey boodo, og gy% biyh9GGobgho, Goryeo wo sybs' bys bodegdydo wo o. J. bo 


sbeonggeoen'do, Aogoavnasse, 0. go@meaboob Ambyg3gd0, Anboogevgmdoar odegagds oo Tbengoeee AGer- 
Bobs @> pogyGo boAgg@goo, SGo440, HoGogegdo es bodggGs-bowegadgeongdoG, yo (sgoseomow, byg- 
Lyagmdo Ambo ggeegrdoo aAlegagderwes bodegagso, GmIgegs'dog, béygAoGo geo Asbsobdgeon gooeeggob 
Fob bsbiobom bygedo ofgdebgh gemAs6ynb). Amboogeeqedon bodegGsb Gadggboig bobgemds sgh: Ao 
Bogaeegndson AggGob emo ogoodosbo (mobbgegdab gomyidgk bogeobsyan Aggdoab bogdoe Syqoebyevo 
onsbbgngdob grb by (sbgoo IGogogobobyods ygbgeyds wobogeegor bogdGmgyeob byg@gge bodgy]oIo): 
Leggabdabs go aybeob Amboggergnds (Aboygeodo ygaeeo'by gog@Gaceadyaseo Aeageghs) ses eGo 
aabeob Amboggevgmds (Garaganidze, 2009). 0. bgAGogbyob Aoshbos, Gad goseemayaeda, baboasoew, 


ogodoobgdob bsbodegae g 
ky, 2006). ssbors6, 0. ge 
gombsobs > dsbybob gaboAybobs so s—esdosbyGo obAgseadGob YoemJa6s (Jordania, 2006). sAshosbogg. 


KVdyGobs ~o yotybogocjoob yggeeo'hy Aoboboomgdggeo Iegeeghoo (Zemtsovs— 


Ashok Sheom, Gosemayamdob ygoqJoeegds yQMBGomadob  gyreeygoodo 


Ag bogHgho SAG oR gd96, GMI Boboggeegmomo bodeys hogs yo aghgwgs> (Thorpe, 1960: 774- 
776). 
dA LASSoob Aodbs6os, godmghmar sAgdydo bobodggGer bo IgIbayerqaeer Yosob ggoeeo soowyys 


TILLATESTO geo FoRAmgowgzoben Jobo yaCGgGeeegoyan wo gmbriybogmeemaogeo wobobooogds!. 


oi 
AdideghowoG soggy bobodag@e yrEPAyGob msboIgeaegy es obGmGoygea IGoJgyogo. sog@orbgser 


4) QGOb, bggho sdobogsevo FyeGoago sGob sAydyGo bodeg@ob o> odgghowe obioGos eo myo, 
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AgghggeaogoGor abgo bogyQosb, Gewghoe bodegdob sheoyeegdws ySo0 o6 Godkog6oiy beogeabyjo. 


bobeobsh gh gdmbgggoon oy, GEOG, Iogoevoorsee 2009 Fea “hogzby seo, Gergeghocy Aoogers'do 


LS VAG fadergow@s seo~gyGo eo 
co8yjgb (Marshchan Jimuk) of 
Fogees bolleges Swarraue gobdsoh (Tuguchuko Kazbich), GoAgeobss Agg@mgs ‘boys Goyego (Zaur 


obo boGongs6. 2 Fevob seoggyGo YoSdm’dmdob boGageob, As@'Iho6 


Jyh oboe yor (Zhyu) yod3oJG%0 wobge, boowsby, SoAyy6o9 ob 
Nagoev). bi gIaghob hadabgersboob wogogIomgdom Aoagers'do AngVyo doga%o sohybobs eo shbadgvabs 


Fassgdob ‘Aghgqds, GemAgeob EGebsy ‘bya 30 <>. BoGo'Ahis6o (Marishchan) sberyeegdgoby6 


LodegGob Ioboggergovom, oboe youl oabbgogdoen. 
6. yhoSergegsb (R. Unarokova) fsbo y%j0Fo ‘AjIobobyeros IGogoevo yorbayGoyoryseno jo qoeeg- 


LEELA GFE seaRAYGO HEooaGoygLa boikegagdob oAgeqeo Yeaob Igbobgd. orgao Bngoeeoob, 


Aerggvow ghodygob (Moulid Enamuko) Anboyogvob Aobyegoo ©. yhoGogegod woseoJbors oabgee 


Aedgeog Anagombandb, Ge grorbyeo dggewssye seowgye boAggaosb gorb oobbgegdom shergeegdeeo 
I begeobgo. Geagghsg Kyo AyghAgbg Bowas, ogo Bobgeo, EI boysgoyGow, adbo wogoVygoews. 
PorgAgdqmeds AnAegrogedo LobFesyege goosyeago bobAyIGe masbo eo gogdyso Aybmdgee oyeo do 
(Aul), g6o Ambygos6, GeAggrboe; Hokogogroe yoo Gre@bMES bo§oGer Ggdbiéo. Ib Berghes od Be 


ba gab aow@godgds, Gms gages Iobingob bodoGe byGegygdo. sob ‘IgA|ed, gl Asdgogo eodMybyeo bo 


figidb'do (Khacheshch} eo Wabi AerghVGer magob Gogh. Angee gh obedos 8. ghodyyend ‘Igoyor 99 
Aergavgbgdob yagoeeer AMALYGobsgo6. 


OYGJjn'o seowggELO AyploeoG a0 bohg Bho bbygos FAgqby LbeEA@OQHYH wes gemiAsbymbs scoot 


GaLH|E ghHoggdob™ GB. qhotegegob boFy@ogeo gon obgemoob Iobyegom, AsAogoGgoob AggMgoob 
cnsb sbgpes ggobob ySoo Gowo bobdobows6 ory YbYows6 woeeggob HFLOGOd. 64 Hao Q0ob gnberge 
Agdo qPRegdebgyb dobboiob (bakhsyma — seowyyeo~e) o6 Asbbodsh (makhsyma — yssoeoer'geoos0). Go 


HMEKyGo Lsbdobo gaondgaagh Fag by goeoggadows ws Iob, gob byen'dog bgwegsoe@s, ‘qBeo ‘TIggb— 


Gagegdobo bodeggob goo be Gego, berger AgAegjo’d yowoggo Gnggoevab AeAogg6e IenboVogeabsmgob. 
‘agag XX boyyybob obsPyob'do, on, 


AJqm'do, ‘ggGebo msmadob Aododgon, hyeJg bo sbogegabeeds Jo 
AsGnogws 93 Gogyoeh Igggojoob waeb. IgbodsAoboe, bodgg@ob IgAbeyeeqergdob Gogbgo yoggse 


by LayeEQdoo gobbbgogqdyevo Iyodengdmoo yeogogroye — S15 sesiosbodog. 


‘Agheypegdob oAgdyGo Geoeogoob ggoeeo Iyhoighyoyavo os Tbe obyGAgemgdob Isbo- 
{9@ Aghbog@pooH, ob{osoner COyVAPHOPWbs Es Oeg@gyee Fyosegsdo, o@sige XX bovygyjbob 
sdboge IdoJiogoI0G, sAgoy%o bodegGob Agog wegndgoowe ‘Agodgegds boomgogemb XX borygzjbob 


goboFyobob bos@ogo syQoohasbPyeg80, GeIgegs gy gwogodbomgdyevon oggask Gogoggob (Ilias 


Nagiev), dogeryg bogoyyxobo (Magomet Khagauj) oo Jogeob Sywobrgmgob (Shalikh Bedanokoy) Bog 
Agheygegdysro bodys .goeye oBodgbbyo* (Vored abadzekhski) (Avy. 1; syeorrdog, 1). 

eV OYE S{GQNZI bOI yor yG (Kiorer) (A: 
queomfsbofgegdob ogog) bysoob Aogygogbyes 


eb ggergmson Meo bageobsob Boge Igbergeogas 


2; sywomisg, 2), GMAgEOG EeMbEeOGYGE boo®,oge > 


XX bogggbob 30-n560 Feego'o a. go6agohob (GM. Kontsevich) Boy% asggmgoyee bogdb3geagor 
Labingen fobofgagddo Jgdobobygeos Aghagb GaAeghodg boilegss, Gedgewoe eGo bageobijob Boge 
Leygeqogdo (Shu, 1997: 15-16). 

sgowadoy@ asdggodo sereygengiob boeebiyco boiegGgb0 woo oblisGydgbS gee Iesnggb0 Yoe 
Aegagbogeno 4 bodagGa, boyeoG, BObsGggrBon AggGab ego bageobiso yogh msibgegdow. yggeeo bodeg- 
Gs Bogganggs> god'bgb (gybze) — bodygemgosser bodgyGob yo6@b (Baragunov, Kardangushev, 1990). 1972 
Faggh poomeerdogeyo@gorob obb-b GyGbyob Goorbob beg. byes ggGGdo bodogeo bodggygabs (Khaba— 


seoggsb GGoeogegELO YIEOUKGO’ sAgaigen bsbodkegten qyex4Bob 
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lyNebezhev, ood. 1917 §') «os boryi)o ‘Agogo’ (Khauti Shariev, ceo’. 1890 Ff.) Igboygegdo hoofgagb god yb 
sAgdyGo Tgbeygegdob ego Avge 


enmo. Lodgg@o'dn Ahobag gagrgqsob soo(sarigds (A Dirge over Machanee 
Urzhuk) bnggabdgdo bAGmggdb Anboggevgmdoo AggGosb. bodegaob ofygsb soaggeeo begeobio wo 
Ae: 
Bodbers coogyorgdo (A Dirge over Sheriev Nashkho), GmAyeboo, ogogy Ij 


ab 4 LAGME_b, Gore, bodegGob yotgayae GGogs GOGb odgeggh. bbgo bodggs'do — Foringg 


engdengdo Aggéoa6) — grmo 
Lengeabdowsb Agorghy gowobgevo bj Gog gdob GomegheBoa o6 Asmo ‘Joboo@bon Ggaseodghjorgayevo 
G95. Jgggoo Aerggsboy 


GhengV, GedgeaG, sbobagh 3oGggea Lo AOGy begvobiob Boys ‘Aghey- 
egdyeLO LAGegygoob msboystmedob: 


pa InGsggegmdob Gogoormds 

2 Sod ggeeo seodfygio 
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ALLA SOKOLOVA 
(RUSSIA, REPUBLIC OF ADYGHEA) 


THE MEANINGS AND CODES OF THE AMOEBEAN FORM OF 
SINGING IN THE ADYGHE TRADITIONAL CULTURE 


The paper is dedicated to researching in the specific form of the traditional Adyghe singing — alternate 
interchanging of soloists. Having discovered the traces of this form in different genres and having revealed 
the folk terminology associated with the issue under study, the author makes an attempt to reconstruct this 
disappearing phenomenon. 


The notion amoebean (from the Greek word amoibaios — alternate, in turn, following one another), 
denotes the phenomenon, widespread all over the world, it is alternate interchanging of two soloists or two 
choirs, each with the khorega — a directing singer, According to the competent opinion of A. Veselovski, in 
the primitive choir the first singer began and led the song, which was repeated and responded by the choir 
(Veselovski, 1989: 155-157). 

Scholars come across the evidence of amoebean singing in various cultures. LI. Zemtsovsky notes, 
that amoebean-antiphonal singing is attested among the peoples of the Mediterranean basin, in the Pyrenees 
and Spain, in the Balkans, the Near East, Northern Cau 
Transcarpathia, with the Finno-Hungarians and other Turkish-speaking peoples, the same concerns Yakuts and 


us, Transcé 


sia, the Carpathian Mountains and 


Eskimoes, Mongols, Buriats, Jews of Bukhara, peoples of Tajikistan, native Americans, the Vietnamese and 
many others (Zemtsovski, 2006: 170). Quite a number of indications of the presence of this form can be found 
in the Iliad, the Karelian-Finnish runes, the poetry of the Scalds, the Lithuanian sutartines and the Abkhazian 


and Georgian songs and so on, According to 1. Jordania, in Georgia not only labour and epic songs but even 


funeral dirges and drinking songs were performed alternately (e.g. in Khevsureti, before drinking wine, the 
host and the guest in alternation sang songs in which they praised each other with glasses in their hands). 
There are various types of alternate singing: two people singing in turn (without accompaniment), soloist, 
with the common drone z 


‘companiment (as in the case of east Georgian drinking songs), the soloist and the 
choir (it is the most widespread phenomenon in the world); or two choirs (Garaqanidze, 2009). 1. Zemtsovski 


ion 


considers the dialogue one of the most characteristic features of man’s singing culture and communi 
in general, Also, In Jordania’s opinion, the appearance of the phenomenon of “question and response” in 
human evolution and the emergence of the human intellect are connected with the existence of the dialogue 
(Jordania, 2006). At the same time scholars assert that alternate singing can be observed among birds as well 
(Thorpe, 1960: 774-776). 


My work is targeted at finding the traces of the amoebean forms of singing in Adyghe culture and 


characterizing them from the viewpoint of culturology and ethnomusicology'. Here I proceed not so much 
from the history and theory of amoebean singing as from the modern and historic practice of Adyghe singing 


culture, Many a time I have come across the situation, when a song was performed by one or several soloist. 


Sometimes this situation emerged spontaneously, as for instance, in the summer of 2009, when an Adyghe 
family from Syria arrived in Maikop. Marshchan Jimuk, al2-year-old Adyghe boy from Syria wi 


CD with the recordings of the ensemble zhy 


s given a 


and from the disc the boy leamed the song Tuguzhuko Kazbich, 
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performed by Zaur Nagoev. For the occa 


on of the arrival of the guests in Maikop, a meeting of the ensemble 
members and the young singer was organized, there Zaur Nagoev and Marishchan sang the song in turn to the 
accompaniment of the ensemble Zhyu. 

A lot of ethnographic and folklore evidence of the presence of the Amoebean form in the traditional 
‘Adyghe songs has been preserved in the notes of Prof, R. Unarokova, As Moulid Enamuko, a Turkish citizen 
of the Adyghe origin says, R. Unarokova recorded a story which narrates that an Adyghe song, accompanied 


by zhyw was being performed by 11 soloists, The one, who was to be the ninth soloist, horrified, realized that he 


had forgotten the necessary text. The ill-starred singer left the drawing-room at once and rushed to the nearest 
Aul to see the old man who wa: 


uure to know the text. He had to wake up the man and persuade him sing the 
stanza he needed. Having got what he needed, he got back to the Khacheshch’, just in time to sing his part. M. 
Enamuko learned this story directly from a witness of the described event. 

The Adyghe Muh ing the 
baton on” from neighbour to neighbour. R.B, Unarokova recorded a story as to how at male gatherings there 


in Turkey would frequently sit in a semicircle in the Khacheshch, “p 


was a tradition to drink wine from a big goblet or a drinking horn, Ethnophores called this tradition bakhsyma 
(Adighe) or makhsyma (Kabardian), The ritual vessel was passed from one to another round the circle, and 
every single one, who was handed the goblet, had to sing one stanza of the song; afterwards, having drunk a 
mouthful, he should hand it over to the ext participant in the ritual. This tradition was completely lost among 
Russian Adygeis, but among Turkish Adygeis it had unstable form. Though at the end of the 20" century the 
Circassian youth in Turkey followed the example of the elder and used it during their gathering. Thus, one song 
could be performed by various number of attendant 


about 8-15 people. 
The traces of the Amoebean performing tradition have not been preserved only in the passive memory of, 
the informants, historical documents and folklore source 


s, but also in the active practice at the beginning of 
the 20" century, The sound recordings of the beginning of the 20" century, which have preserved the voices 
of Ilias Nagiev, Magomet Khagauj and Shalikh Bedanokoy, performing the song Vored abadzekhski may be 
considered to be the audio documents of Amoebean singing (ex. 1; audio ex. 1). 


Two soloists also sang in turn the song Kiorer (ex. 2; audio ex. 2) from the same series of the London 


Archives recordings', 

In the deciphering of field recordings of G.M. Kontsevich, made in the 30s of the 20" century, some songs 
ave been preserved (Shu, 1997: 15-16). 
In the academic edition of Folk Songs and Instrumental Tunes of the Adyghes there are four songs, where 


of the drovers performed by two singers 


two solo: 


s sing in turn, accompanied by the zhyw. All the songs belong to the gybze genre (Baragunov, 
Kardangushev, 1990). In 1972, in the village of Verkhni (upper) Kurts of the Terski 
Balkarian ASSR, were recorded two specimens of Gybze, performed in the Amoebean manner by Khabaly 
Nebezhev (born in 1917) and Khauti Shariev, (born in 1890). In the song A Dirge ever Machanee Uvzhuk, the 
soloists perform stanza after stanza alternately, but the song is begun by the first singer, who performs the first 


strict of the Kabardino- 


four stanzas one after another, in this manner generating the emotional key of the whole song. In another song, 
performed by the same singers A Dirge over Sheriev Nashkho the transition from one singer to another is not 
limited by the number of stanzas or their content. 
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The ratio of the stanzas performed by the first and second soloists is given in the table: 


Number of stanzas (Order or alternation 


2 first singer 


1 second singer 


1 first singer 


second singer 


1 first and second singers together 


1 first singer 


3 second singer 


1 second singer 


4 second singer 


1 first and second singers together 


It is interesting to note that the singers perform the stanza together twice. It occurs when each singer 
has sung two stanzas solo. Without a direct observation of the performing of the song, when any additional 
information is lacking, the alternation of the soloists seems chaotic and unpredictable. However, the song 
proper is constructed on the strict interchanging of the stanza-refrains, performed on the basis of the non- 
semantic vocabulary, which makes it resemble rondo. Therefore, having “received the baton”, the singer 
clearly realizes which stanza he must perform at the next moment — semantic or non-semantic. Apart from 
that the rondo traits of the form allow the soloists to get ready for performing the semantic stanzas and sing 
them as long as they can. It is possible that the singers have performed the song together more than once, and 
the stanzas are passed on at definite moments, well known to both of them. However, there may be another 
possibility, which also seems quite credible. 

Alternate performing of stanzas may have occurred spontaneously with the help of definite signs 
understandable to the soloists but not to the listeners. This conjecture is not groundless. As it is usually 
known, in the group of those who joined in the zhyu-pashch (chief among the singers, leading zhyw) and 
zhyu-kiashch (continuing zhyu, prolonging zhyu) could be distinguished®. Zhyw-pashch may have used some 


hardly perceptible “conductor’s” gestures, indicating when the zhyw should start and finish performing (both 


intermediate and final). He led all the members of his group, raising or lowering his index or little fingers. 
During this procedure his land lay on his knee, and the movement of his finger could not be noticed by those 


tion to the song. In other cases, and 


present or it might have seemed quite natural as an emotional-kinetic rea 


this can be heard in sound-recordings, the right to sing solo was announced aloud. 

The first soloist, never stopping the song, in a definite manner asked another man to continue performing 
it. The request may have been expressed by a single cue: Nokiue, Mikhamet — I’m passing it on to you, 
Magomet (kaab.)°, or Kj Mikhamet — Take, continue it, Magomet (Adyghe). Magomet, having performed 
his stanzas, said, Nokiuezh — I'm giving it back to you, which meant that the first soloist was to continue the 


song. For the listeners such a performance was like a game. It is possible that the singers did not always know 
whose turn it would be to continue singing. Though the singers may have agreed beforehand at which stanza 
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one singer should stop, and who would be the next’. 
The above examples show that until the 20 century different variants of Amoebean singing had survived: 


antiphonal-heterophonal (two soloists singing alternately and together) and solo-drone singing (the song is 


performed by the soloists accompanied by the zhyu, one or several singers being soloists). Is it possible to 


reconstruct one of the most ancient forms 


f Adyghe singing on the basis of these “remnants”? Is it possible 
to assert that in the past the Amoebean form of performing occupied a more significant position in the Adyghe 
musical culture? There is not sufficient musical material to give a positive answer to these questions, though 
“the remnants” of Amoebean form of singing reveal new aspects and characteristic features of the traditional 
‘Adyghe culture, 

It should be noted that in this paper the genre zefeuse is not touched upon, firstly because it has been 
thoroughly studied in scholarly literature (Naloev, 1978; Unarokova, 1998, 2004; Unarokova, Shipkishekher, 


1999: 92), and secondly the dominating performing form of this humorous genre is alternate singing of a 


soloist without the choir accompaniment and without joining the voices in the ensemble. My attention is 
focused on the male solo-group and solo-ensemble singing, when two soloists sing both in turn and together. 


In my opinion, alternate singing does not only have ancient roots but it also manifests a definite social 


timing to some event, The popular manner of performing songs by two soloists must be associated with the cult 
and magic of collective labour of peasants, meaning practical “passing on the baton”. The Amoebean singing 
accompanying hard physical work provided the necessary respite to a group or a separate person. 

Alternate interchanging of soloists is natural in the songs consisting of many stanzas, which take a long 
time to perform and have a free metri 


rhyuthmical character: I conventionally call these songs lengthy’. 
Two soloists make is easier for each other to perform long epic songs, providing a concert drama element, a 


game-competition, mutual challenge. They allow each voice to rest, to physically and emotionally “tune up” 


for performing new stanzas. 


Alternate singing also has a definite relation with the device of direct speech, characteristic of the poetic 


texts of many epic, historic songs, gv! 


(funeral dirges) and especially of the so-called purifiing songs, in 
which the good name of the hero is “restored”, In the songs in my possession direct speech is present in the 
performance of one soloist, but when the song was divided into stanzas and sung by different soloists, it can be 
concluded that some time, when direct speech was used, the second or the third soloist would begin singing. 
The direct speech per se in the male solo-drone singing may have been ascribed to different heroes, among 
them to women, lifeless things and natural phenomena as well. With some caution it may be conjectured that 
greater part of direct speech in old Adyghe songs is not only a poetical device, but also a rudiment of the 
Amoebean performance. 


In a sense alternate performing of a song is an expression of Adyghe ethos, indicating what distinctive 
features should be characteristic of an Adyghe man. Knowing the legend the song was based on and the 
song proper was a must within the Khacheshch for a warrior-man. Alternate singing of the stanzas meant 
that each member of the group associated himself with the traditional community. A good memory and the 
ability to catch up the song at a suitable moment meant “elevating” the man to the equal position with worthy 
members of the community. The one present at Khacheshch was trusted to sing certain stanzas only if he 
itated each participant's 
greater responsibility for deep and exact knowledge of the song’s content (musical and poetical) and for the 
arti 
chivalry meant that the man had the virtue equal to horsemanship and a skilful use of military weapons. In a 


was believed to know the words and could perform the song properly. This trust fac 


level of its presentation, High-quality performing of the song in the Adyghe culture of the period of 
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sense alternate singing was a game, organizing the activities of the members of the Adyghe male community 
both in Khacheshch and outside. At the same time alternate singing was the essence of activities at leisure — 
dyagoga, which, according to Aristotle, was linked with upbringing and education, It is exactly in this way 


that I, Huizinga explains the attitude of Hellenes to music”... when spending free time one should somehow 


educate oneself, learn something, namely the things which people usually learn and which are nurtured within 
oneself not only because it is indispensable for work, but for one’s own self” (Kheizinga, 1997: 155-156). 


In the Adyghe culture there are several notions indicating a soloist: the literary word kikhezydzerer — its 
exact translation being one, who begins singing, i.e. the leader, directing singer, and oredyw , widespread 
among the Adyghes — a singer, coupled with zhyukio — accompanying the song. Usually the soloist is 
a man, who sings tenor, or high-pitched baritone (Ashkhotov, 2002: 111). In the western Adyghe dialect 
there is 


special term denoting a method of Amoebean singing — zepedzyzh — passing (throwing) on | 


one to another’, As R. Unarokova notes that the tem zepedzyzh is used only in the connotation of musical 
performance, but never in connection with sports competitions or a working process. 


Therefore a keen observation of the performing practice of the past and the analysis of the available 
notated and audio materials not only provide grounds to infer that the skil of two (or more) soloists has been 
mastered by the Adyghes but, more than that, in the Adyghe culture of the past the tradition of alternate singing 
was the most essential feature of traditional singing and one of the most characteristics elements of the Adyghe 
etiquette. This phenomenon is reflected in popular terminology and is included in the etiquette principles of 
male communication (normative knowledge of the song by every visitor of Khacheshch, manifestation of 
attention, the skill to catch up the song at the needed moment and perform the stanza that has been passed 
on, never violating the artistic process, to duly maintain the emotional charge of the song). The experience 
of Amoebean singing that has come down to this day from remote past revealed itself both in the double, 
group, and solo-group singing. Alternate singing was a form of playing a game, keeping the participants in 


suspense, maintaining the vigour felt both by the singers and listeners (those who have sung their stanzas and 


were waiting for their turn). Comparing it with a game (to be more exact visualizing the Amoebean singing 
as a game) is also emphasized by the fact that it has winners — those, who as a prize, win recognition, fame, 
success, respect and an excellent reputation. 

The typical trait of the traditional song is its “opening” by one soloist. The second soloist either catches up 


the first one in continuing the first phase, or joins in in the second one, In the Ahadzekhian Song, which is based 


on the assonant vocabulary, the soloist performs the first cue-exclamation, which is twist VII - VIh" - VIL or 
its variants (VII - Vih — I; VII -VI1), immediately caught up by the choir. The solo part proper is minimized 
in its length and sound content, though its emotional mood, high tessitura, the use of unstable degrees of the 
sequence of sounds single out the solo not only and not so much as an immanent-musical text. Solo singing 
gives an impulse to the whole movement, aiming at the lower steady tone h. The beginning of the second 
phrase, also caught up by the choir, is already sung by two soloists in unison. During the whole song the first 
phrase is sung by the first soloist, the second phrase is begun either by both soloists or only by the second one 
(ex. 1, 2; audio ex. 1, 2). 

In Kiorer the alternate and joint performance of the song by two soloists forms a two-member composition 


repeated many times, which, on the whole, creates “the pattern” reminiscent of traditional Adyghe ornament. 
The Amoebean form does not only mean the repetition of the same musical or poetical text by other 
soloists, 


it also allows some variants within the song as well: 1) of the number of the participants in the “relay- 
race” (from two to eleven in the versions to my knowledge; 2) combination of the participants (two soloists, 
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the soloist and the choir/ensemble, two choirs/ensembles); 3) structural-compositional solution (two soloists in 
antiphonal singing, antiphonal and heterophonal singing of two soloist; antiphonal and heterophonal singing 
of three soloists; antiphone of the soloist and the choir; stretto performance of the soloist and the choir, drone 
accompaniment of the soloist’s part and so on). 


The presence of two singer: guaranteed a successful form of transmissing the traditions, because it 
allowed people of different levels of the singing skills to get together. If in the presence of some universally 
recognized master of singing someone did not dare to be his partner-soloist and sang humbly in the zhyukio 
—a sort of backing group, in another Khacheshch or another company he might sing as a competent soloist, 


is in 


making use of the previous experience of performing the given song. The presence of two and more soloist 
Khacheshchs guaranteed the continuity of traditions, as among those present there were people of various ages, 
level of knowledge and life experience, In this way, alternate solo singing envisaged not only a psychological 
and aesthetic, but an educational programme as well. The presence of the Amoebean form of singing in the 
recent past of the Adyghes, its still existeng traces in the 20" century, separate examples attested in the 21* 
century speak in favour of the highly organized and ritualized communicative links, characteristic of the 
traditional culture of the Adyghes. It is not only the dialogue of soloists sounding in music, but a polylogue, 
because the “talking” unfolds against the background of active listeners — the participants in the zhyu. Apart 
from that the Amoebean singing is a result of agonal"! thinking (musical as well) of the Adyghes, their 
ethnopsychological and socio-cultural features of character. 

The main ideas about the Amoebean singing of the Adyghes may be presented as follows: 

1, The feature of the agonal type of thinking characteristic of the most ancient cultures and still existing 
in the folk terminology of the Adyghes. 

2. The most ancient form of the artistic-aesthetic communication; 

3. The form of constructing the male sub-culture of society; 

4. The signs determining the status of the members of the traditional community as a whole and a concrete 
gathering in particular; 


5, The ancestral features of some genres: epic, heroic, lyric, zefeuse: 
6. In modern culture as an element of ethnic identity. 


7. In the post-folklore space — as a sign of ethnic marking. 


Notes 


“In Modem Scholarship quite a number of researches are dedicated to Adyghe folk singing, some theses among them (Ashkhotov, 
1994: 95-108; Blaeva, 1990: 102-110; Vishevskaia, 2009), though none of them deal with the Ameobean form of singing of 
traditional Adyghe song performance 


? The Adyghe Folk Song Company “Zhyu’” was founded in 2006, It is headed by Zamudin Guchev, musical director ~ Svetlana 
Kushu. The repertoire of the company consists of more than 60 songs: devotional, labour songs, Nart psiichinatles, historical-heroic, 


hunting songs, funeral dirges, humorous songs and lullabies and others 


A guest house or a room (if the family was poor), where a bed and food was always ready for a guest. Besides men would gather 
here to have fun, sing and listen to songs, fairy tales and stories about the Narts; hear new stories as told by guests, m 
instruments hung on the walls, the chivalry would sing under instrumental accompaniment. Women were not allowed to khacheshch 


ical 
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“In 1999, 45 sound recordings, made in Armavir by English sound engineers in the years 1911-1913, were returned from the EMI 
archives to their historical native land. On the discs there were songs and instrumental tunes performed by Magomet Khogaudzh, 
Shalikh Bedanokov and Ilias Nagiev 


. Unarokova gathered the information about Zhyu-pashch and Zhyu-klash in 1980 from the famous expert on Adyghe songs 
Turkubi Jarimoka, born in 1927, from the aul of Jejekhabl 


Such a cue is attested in the sound recordings of Yusuf Tuguz from Syria, in the song “Shypkish”. The sound recording of R.B. 
Unarokova. Archives of the Adyghology Centre of ASU 


7 Being a participant of the Tbilisi 5* International Symposium on Traditional Polyphony in 2010, I was lucky enough to hear 
Georgian multi-part songs, with two soloists. On my question how the singers knows that he is to sing the following strophe, 
the performer answered: “I feel it because I am a Georgian!” Though, it should be noted that the soloist passing on the baton to 
another singer, makes a slight nod 


"In the present paper the notion “lengthy” songs is used to denote the real time of their cor 


inuation, The Adyghe songs about 
great men, great battles, lamentations, devotional songs, funeral dirges could be sung for a long time (ftom thirty minutes to 
several hours) 

° The information on the given term was graciously offered by Prof. R. Unarokova 


High 6° step 


 Agon means competition in Greek 
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nira ustnikh traditsii, Zametki yprok (From the 
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Asgogrom 1 gergy ododghlyo. 911 Yeoob fisbolly% 
Example 1. Vored abadzekhski. Sound recording of 1911. Deciphered by 


golog@yarns o. 6. begmgemgab Boge 
N. Sokolova 


A@a3exckaa NecHa 


f + ——: 
o #2 zi - 
wey AP Ee ug 
: x 
= 
¢ Ha 
+ + $— 
SS = 
A pH pa = 0, 
plac —z 


Wop ee ep eee 


_g uepou a wropoR wanna 


OO Sas 


Pa<'gasqucfal<(pe, a8'= pain pal pe 
—— 
= ¥ : ¥—¥% { 
= , 
a a oy oS i 
~ : 
2 SS 
peo piciake eral pie he Ae 
eof © # 
¥ a 
t {tat : 
a a 
we - 
~ = 
— 
= = = ‘ 
ft i a i 
fei ===: 
po 
= 
* = 
= 
¢ f_ ttt 


spain eropon comer 


SS SS 
Ph isp = pasa pe pat pom = n= pecmen- m6 - st fe 
ou : 
ol 
é : 
x + 
ae 
Ac moment Rots pe ms [pe ome A 
ss } rn 
= ==] SS SS 


a a a 2 on oo og 


sage ngensyengs. 89696000 
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Asgorrome 2. jornd ge (Kiorer) — Ieboscigeng. WU Yeeab habo\'geo. asdogergeros o. 6. brgegomgob Ao; 
Example 2. Kiorer~ Going. Sound recording of 1911. Deciphered by A.N. Sokolova 


Klopap Mayumi 


Fe 
v—¥ 


XiaN9p Menten 


PE 


E, + prennucany=Ga, = es 


LSD eekeaeatene 


jes 2 me peniet =z 
2. —_—= a 
= SS — 
B= p= my, o-oo = poo yk open 
i= a = 4 
= > 
E = py un, Ce ee 
pote os gas 
# B 


aad nga do = ey, 
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63O5S80 bIIBSAI, JIVIISG ASVOSISORO 
(bSASGOBIRT) 


BdSZSLOIL HILGOS BGSTSLGINHOMSS LS 
BOLO BOISGDISS JSGOILO SH 
(SILOMSLBOIL — JSTLULOIR HILLY FILS DBORLOLOL 
LSHILANOBY SMLIGBSAMOGOOL BIBOSGIOBOLS6 — BOBILBOO) 


ngdo ggydbyds oyworsedoido (yoggobogee bogebors Aghoys oBogeabiol bsbyeedPoge geblytgo— 


GEGool gebeseJogows6. 2010!) Aghyee M4 AgbogeoyG-goeegerermobyyyee gdb3gwogos'do (1956 — 
0 HgGdgbayee go oghotbyy botkysdgdb 


(ertngg gdb3gwogoab Jotinggeeo BgbogobAgeby gevowodge sbedsdy bggeAdegobyeorrdyoo). go#lggdodo 


seyboibgmo yoo 1957 — yoeashioohge,ly ogo) Aosoggdyee gooohs 


PoSAegeaghoge odo'bo ws Keagogeea bogebgBob hsbsFyGqsdo AGagagebdos6o bodeyGs a4 Aorggqsegqd> 


943 JSmbIobo body Igdo wo yoIabhg Ighoyeegdyero bobodeg@er Gysg@Gygoro ogenyb Gooiy gog- 
Boab Gaygems6, Gob ysdeg, Aor o@ yobgobogrogor. 

gagbosdo AGHOg_agda hogebgdob Aoig@oo~eyHo wo bygeogtio yySGyGob bogeoe domgdob 
AggbogyeLo garage JOgaengob oJqaveyGo og. ber~yowgggoboyGo yobogdbhobs soo ‘TIy~exeyooo0 
Aebogglgdob googosmobfobgoob yoagily JoGorgeva AghogseegGe eeegeoeeob bomogggdob ‘IghVog- 
2905 Tgadeegdgevos. 98 mgdob Goeeggayee bogombgdb bhgowsbbgs weGeb bbgsw@abbgs JGorggeeo Aygersy- 
go@o ‘Jggh 

dGogee 
goGor bogohagoe rose geoermobsyyero gJbsgwogogdo ogbo'byorbs coo goerghgo67o (1970 goo 1988, boJoemor- 


sggoboydo botlyboger yamogaomdgdob IgbFsgevob obsbogwo dobby JoGorggee Aygeeg- 


TIL’ Agbogoreysfoagmy@sgogero bsbogscngds). boFogLedGog 9 mgAsb ghdosbydees boggeeg 
Lodgydomgdo dobyobob byrrdoFo (1985, 1989; mdoggabob bobyeedFoge yabhymgogeeos), sbygg — bbgores— 
Lbgs 3g40mQob gobraGsgoyseo gdb3ggogog80, so Bersob oeaggdo (1957, obgmtoob obbio¢yy30. 
ovoggobob bobgyedfoge yboggabogigdo bofotogg@ob bobgewAfoye Iyhgydo: seoggh ghob, geagy- 
AdQyG@obs Es obgaGoob bAgghoyGerggeeqqan obbAoyGo% oeoggh AbssgmAgemebyrdob bobggedfo— 
ger Ba'byydo). 


boAf'ghsdog, Goryeo 3 


epaggobos'de ~woggadogeo bhgo 9’ 
BInggageo Asboges ‘bydoo wobabgeegdyeeo yogpsbogero bogebgdob FgybogseeyGo TjAe{Bgeegjoob 


nEoyIG goms@ob asdo Fobs boygiybob 9-oo6o Fevgdows6 hacogoer 


Sg@OQGOIIO gILoe hoe oeoo. 


Aeogoogyaeghgoob béryeroe gqg@ obobogh geo Dobo AboHgegevo omgoysegdob borboidse Imgomdeg 
89 QOIEWAId, Aog@od 9 bagehos Aybogob bobosmbs cos magobysysgogob goOyguaeeVoeeae agen 
GEAb. bobg hyo Igbogoeeys yeGyoms GEG owegyevo, aby TywLo@gdom agoobsege gybgdo, Joor 
A Gob booghoGe Fodydgdo; qdggergho bodgg@owoboySogqdob gaq@woor bodheryso ogAsogob bod 
L9GJHG aobg~goos “bera’ 
‘ApAbeygegdgevann sGoynBIghghyGerBoo, s'Ayseoo. 


JA Ayobo'IHyds yasGytoms Abaoghgds wo gogeegoydo: Ga, ‘Igdobgggo’do, 


seghweegmBoo woydgeggyeeo orgy Gogo bogorgeeypBob oybygeogow (bogobagBe gdbIywocgogdobs 


Ld HEAORLEdGOG ggrLOGOGOYS bIggoseeabsjoor6 ySoogGmedob wagKoGago goggrboys yhoo 9% 
G@b, fggh bye o@bgdygea Aoboeorb boAVorg — Goa, ydobgggodo segoeeeBGngo wotaeadengo 


134 bog jogens wigddoudy. damage’ Asmoogoge0 


andegg4 {0G Aoylgemdgewos), 08 qoeGghowe boobgsghe bogombg AydoeBs AgegaAs Agbogoen'yG— 
Apbognsd yoagodgwobs. SAK Gow ‘Bgdegogomasegm Bgq6 Ange IgGhgyeo hawogeegoggsboyaa geo Joe 
onygeo bobodggGe es bsyGogog%o body dgdob Abgoghpdo-gobbyoggaob qogoob sebogboor, bogomo— 


{OO YSongGorargevagdob obbbs figg6b sdmgobob beogeegeo. 


SgRoMoedmIIo ‘Bgbiyeno HsboFySqoeo6 bogobagaewe godngyogom HgSgbyeeo, yotohoyeea coo 
sybsibydo bodgdgdob ob boFagee, Gemdgevag Ayg-hoyeegdowe ghdoahgds Jotorger Igbogoseye garda 
GSU’ HgGdgbyee-ysGahoygo'do shymo sQAohGs qWAmog@ghoe MGbIos60 bodlegagbo AsA’jogo, dations 
Loe bo o6 EmbbsgRgbyGosbo, adoggynageo Is@Ioboygeo gybIgoob AJoby so6oo gyre. 

BgSdadgRQo Lodgg%gd0 AybogseryyGo IsGoIy\Gqdom Gghogocgoyyse. boGgggnbs, Byeeoggobs eo 
sgabob Gosob bodegagsoe wogoxgagan. | xaggdo Tgdogomeo doorbol dy Asdgoo wo gerber ye 
oewyGo HadbGoo boadocen-gingyGo bodeg@gdoo. doobob dy Aisigmo bo¥yobo obfyrboo0m, Ggbog9G0- 


ALO Godob Ayevmenom, s_@eQebys~eo obo «es bdsm gmagab(jo00r smdobsggey@otorygee (go 
by) egonb yoo'bg boorfdger oogbobgdor6 o> (qyGe Byergdoo) Bobo HoGogegdor6 she oeo;joo 
(ogwomieg, 1, 2). doboo Gorogegdlgg daogh geese, mgAGs omogg byadg vee boiegrob Joe 
onygeobgab asbbbgsggoyeeo Sobol erage 


aorgee'o Mghngogoysea Godob Ayernsoos, Ger 


BMGG Yabo, Abegeee ome gqybJgoob AJoby Ss6ob oG@ 00m sob oobbgv 
Lbgomdsb FosdeJa6ob S560 VI boggby@ob Edo { 
Gogo YGbOS — of VE bogghyGo Gabe HOGFo VI-ob aogevom gowogob (FobsbY4 o—g- 


20. Dbo'Yghyerengob 
LV yGAH Gs GG brAareowe JsGorggeoborgob 306— 


Go'dbogo, Gm Sobob shymo AndGsea (VED) wodobsboomgdyevos yoCahoyeo boiggGgdobogob) 
(ogwomieg, 3. 4). 

bogaggob GoIob bodegagdo, Gagne Fgbo, dsboor of'yjds. abobo shea’ wash sBagy Godob seo 
bogeeatoGargee mabdos6 bodydgdoo6, ggeden 


40M, se@boymoam, sobob dagomseo bsAbseygbyy- 


Gosbo QoGAygvoms eo babysoder babosmo bodegss bye’ lasgh 1965 Fash gvghbyyo hoFgaoge 


fiogabob. bgGdgbyge BodgQdh JoGoggeabgs6 aobobbgoggab boAVogwsgeo IgsGo (Jo@oryge'dn Voges 


gods aghgegdo)- 
dgeab bodega oeboyedoms co Iomobegsyegohg sagdawo bob goA@Byeeom bolo dgogh séo 


Amagoanbsdb saGgmgg Wgdye hogeybob wo gerogeeosh (yywordy. 5-7). 30(596— 


AGH wobogeeye, sGoye sedobogeryS Gorge bogqgn~bg, ogIgs Fobs bodegssbos6 Ig- 
woegdon 


Lom Jocorggeobas6 qeyGe aobbbgogegds. ogo obgga ‘Igodeegds ‘Aggowostear ‘ogdy@ bo- 
GIIDOPVGL: gooyeb, Goer Gydob ws georbs es goOGowoob (GAgEAwbsy, qYGO yohyoosgsy|eo0 obo 
odgh). bobyAsde tgorigd gobeeegegds Ayaeyse hogiybob, Isoioh, Igy wo, Weryssoso, Jotoryyse 
babyAoder boggggon bodeyGgab. oebsboIbogos, Ged figaJybyeeo boggygeob Godob bodeyagdo béryee— 
Ey CWoboMBypIO bogGogom — gYboflon, GoAygeoboe, Josorgee boGgggo boAeg@yo'do Goo Gggeob. 
dGargeeos6 Aodséingsom gGmbIosbo bodgg@jdoG boob jyaghes. Igeomggob Gosob soca 
(¥godob ae sab. hige 
Jabos bobodggae gobGgdb Joab gGm-Jaoo ygqens'hy dggavo. Losogyoeeer gobGob Goydos’. goes 


Bab bodgys agoregob Geb), AMAgEwbog AddogoQgo0 yoobobymoe obey 


Bo HoI0b AGoageoso'bebos6o (gga Hob) ob{Obsgoom ogo dogg Gybdgoob Afeoby (ggoeegob ob 


sgdob IpdnbgqgoFo bomen) Jogoryer MAbios6 ygodomgoah Yoogogh, GemAger0G 1946 Fgeeb bergygee 


19% oF gGogea (Bog. 1. oyQomisg, 8). bgobig@o Lodgaob begosseyGo eyybJgoo. obGebsgoob 


Ageeaggomo baboson ~s ygsGob yodrohmbydyevo bdmgabyds Bob hoI"y@b, B sheesbo'dgoge seyo,b- 
AgaobGb, Ge ogo w 


shaggy Amagoambsdb GoAyevo qGobggeeab wsbo,gsob — Jomgars gogrbo'hy wo oi; 
Ascngob (epdsbocager’ Iyeomego godob dobagob dogagors GysgeeyqoGn—~wob (Ag. 2. syzomAdg, 9). 


Iigaeegho eGenb m@bJoobedob Bsns" (shesbo'dgoeve, 1954: 30). Jobege'7%9 


s@'ye20 Sobol 


gpagehogee bogehons Asogoeebilosinds seo Jobo Andocngjds. JoGorgyer 


of (sigsgorsgedeaiols — 
sgnspo6 — Dobysog00) 135 


bogobino Aghajs mBogeobob bobgeedfoge gobhyggrjetool gerbe 


boogie oyg6ob bodegGobowedn (ogo — 8. mGeryg9) fgg ob y%gbo gsdmoffgos Boba boob— 
e-Ng99 HAoQaQoyse hgrdg bye bobyeors6 (Ad, 3). 99 bodkyTb Ismoeegewo gdgdbgoo gobogeeyyeotoryse 
(bgaby6 ws sAoG@yge) GoHpBorb. yenggeeo Aybgeob wobabGygeb HGoeooQoy eo wobsdabyaqevo ‘gee 
goon bogyg Goereeogpeoy JoGoyee bobosl, boboboh, bobogesb Igghsdsdgos. Igbeegdob odadereoe 
adgELo bsyomwabber bogggob sboeve~aoyGo bodgago gabaege bysbye AyGocon msbbengdyee bobo Hoe. 
1932 Fggeh beggee gawotots'dn foVytogeo sds@ygro bobs go Iogvosbow oF boJgag hao sag aseo: 
OYAGS HGogy BoAydob yoreeyso yobAgdbso yobbbgsgogds hyagyeeobgs6 (sy~womasa, 10, 11). 
fgAdg bors AGsgoeebJosbo sbOmghgdob wobyeos ArogoeebJnsho bodggdob gem basey Bybee 
gegdob goJGoG. sdob Axyoeronas boAeges dofingygge’: goo yogob Boys BoIgy doba'Jo dobgdob boor,- 
Agee boyghyegdob Gmggdyee Iydobgag: 


“Jo VIEobs ss Viob) asdenygbgds fgghb bobodegae yada 


ASI YoRnee yrqOGacepsgevo Aegan gbos. 99 Gobo sohoryyggs bbgow@sbbgs go6Gob JoGoryse Boil 
Agdb yobeemgogs (sygomiog. 12, 13). 

Haag byge-doGorgero doGogngengdo bsyGogog% Aybogo'dog, ohyGls orsgh. bi 
bofgher boggggee aco” 
anbbbgoggdyeeo Ggd3ob Aoybyeogow. ogo bafyobo dob goo 304.5306 Berggogmbjdb swdobsgeegeJosoryyee 
(docngeyG) IGG yoABOb'eg (FogmPoge'bg) waboyes 
1954 Page gobsggeqor bogotoggeeo'do, o@y@goo fa 
QEErby beyeeeGdo (SyQomAsg, 16). 

pGohoyee Bobb {Oj ysdergoGhogor 3 bodgyGs. 3oagye0 — ofgol dy ohgdg'bo — sheer’ 


Ba gdee godngoGhogar 


Coaggn@gdo goAIObbo es ~wobs@Byo bogGogadiby — wootobs geo gyboVhi'bg). 


“db (oygeoring. 4, 15). Amo shogemrangtoo 


Gogo baby, GeAge03 yrGAebbs co 


ash sAogg, GghoQoGgoyeo Hodob HyOJybye bodeye yoo (grBeown, doobob dy Assyoro) wo yoeig~ 
BIILOW. ToSgyero gAbasghgds @oryge syGeobyee dbo Godogegdh. hyeg yeeb Jaogh Sobob 


GOGAELDGE (O;OMAD, 17). .ddGmyEO EEEadgobagob Fobowegdo™ SySeobygeo (org9Go Fobs bodeg- 


Asboob Igwstgdom yobgoosegeyeea) dsboor yyGoe@goob ofgggh Agney GoAy’dog, Goby go. Ggy% Goon 
LoTMAPoyPLO gH Lo oFdgq gybIGorb boyghysgdob doAomboygea yeongto'Dghggeegds Jomory- 
geobmgoboey ~WsAsbobosegdgeeo, BoyGod Gogo Ayboyoeeyso IsGodgGqbo 09 Go gyeedgdob Goi 
‘Agddo aobbbgogaryse byGomb JA6ob. Imaeggso bodys gedgero woiygdo wo Iyeog ceggeo by 
Go AgbogoeeyGo HMsCoGoobmgob gabe, oJhaggae 6oor yodmomhggs (mAGogob ‘bywo aqGob foder— 
bevergiogomeo). 

dGargeOs6 sbeoGogss yoaohoryeeo bsyGogog%0 so6oQ bofmafozee boezgqagor? (ovr), Gevig- 


Aermgdoor gh bok do JoGorggeels Any 


2G aoGiebbs wo ~oboMyod bogdog boab'og begewegdo. Job Igor boVage'Io oDgo@os Abgoghydo 
wobogeeyepraorger boggggompdob, yaQdow, Goi MeGerberedenlons6 (oxgg0ms, 18, 19). 
sdeGorgge bogebys boileg@robsysoggamob goo Aor TjAGyergoeemdobornob fgg byer-soGobo— 
aageh sobgemgdb Gogo Fo'ds6ngobydgdo: Ageowook wawdagaewo odo (Ham Jg bee’ boyiserge asbgoors 
IYO 
nOadbGO Aggas — Iomobwegryergdo ~o bdeagbgdo Io6Go, yeeoboageageagdo yaohsysedo (Go, oo, Go- 
Bd, FOO, A, SHO BOG, GOGO, Gog, Goy0, Golo, Codo, bobobs, bobs — jjoCory- 
40 obGera— 
Gogo DboTgbygemdob AJeoby ga@doeoyGo GgdbGo AmAwgghe Aghgeawobh ofygos — L Aybgeo bodegeob 
dée- 


Agaysea Lo DghoedqyELo), Cos sag%0m AeyGo, HAegdob sdo~egegso, ‘byws béob begeee Tyb 


seobga6 asbbbgoggdom, obobo ‘byes basdo, bodggaob | Aghgn'o 


Jnoggbgdos sbgor Goi 


{OmagoO ‘Aghogense FoSAmagowagds. aeobogrseeagdo bogvobjjob IsGGoo'do hyeawyeo'Io 34. 
bgregdo). 
sebotby hobolP9G0'I0 asdmgoGhogor Ghao body do. Igeraggob Godob bodegagob Aogoggngiga oso 


4 0 2 


EA@bAS60 bof ghe boAegro: Pyoeedo woAbehigoeeoh bgeeok wodghyes > beotmdob bodes 


136 bossaens wydBodg, damageh Asoo gogen 


(@o@ 077969)". ogogy Adorgsho mbegboo: g@mo Aoggoeegdyeab bygeobseodo, Ge ogo Boh wssGeybeoghs 


Agog — Hogormdnb wgmogdoboodo, Anboworggab VoOIGyayeeo Heoamds Gen’ Afeorbegor. of boiydono 
Lodggeegh, bogoseoys abo'Ibygegdsbors6 yams, AybogoeeryGo IsGoIgiAgIooy sobeyy@Job. doegqev0 
Yeo Aggro 
4 Bobo Go 


LodkggGs ggobGob eosss'bobob AJoby woedogoee, biobs\qeow gobAgeagsosweo Gafinggn% 


dasgh go. go 
Gogegdbyey Am~agoyoby@bs (sgomAsg. 20). Aoggoevgdyseob byob wodgdob Ygbigggsegds bgobgdobs 


LOM Ld AdMAOgO SyeQEby Geo obo ‘Aggeemggob Gosob bodegagsbocy 


Wd Godggeegob yoSIoy, sob GFmogea, Abe ob bgdosbo boyGogob, Aybosol/osbye ob osbb— 
geghoor beyseregss (Togeogodg, 1970: 63-64). sAggo@o Ayboe'hg goboyGogo ashyo haf'yGogea odgb gobo 
Gebgdo'dgoge ‘byder bgr6gor'do (Gmbgdo'Agogeo, 1982: 24; Bog. 4). 

Agora, boeorindob bodega, Joye dobob Ba@gseoo daogh. bodggGob geadob AgAJdbgeeo 
doGomseo gevgBghjo sf ObSobsjos. ogo yeodegso Agbogoen'yGo Sotiogob — doGomseoe ygx%- 
Hob Cosss'bhobob AJoby Aghogogoyseo GHosob Ageemgoobs ges boAbogghyioo6o Sbob — Agogosoyxyeo- 
LO bAQnagdom. bodmbseomge bodgyGgdo, MQeBE bshdos6o geo gsqogydoor gobgomssgdyevo, 

= 

HSI 99 ~Lobodiyegdob Asaéjogo, Igeorggob GoIob Jobyo bggSb yyeedgy@o'do woyoJboagdyev0 
94 sob. 

boGgaggob Go3Iob bodgg@ams Gogh yobggynghya yoApgdosygeeo boegygor. Vgbogosey@o_yoborb— 


LodoGnggeoml Boob ygorbygdog (bgobymbs ges Gogsdo) aghgwado. boAfghsGene, Asdgooqm 4g 


Delag@jagdoor ogo HEoeogoyseo Goeey@etob boAydoo. bogyge gen jogdocyaca bobgeeVenwgdob  by- 
seenghyMoe odgh Aod_Ggdyevo. Gobo, gSno godGhog sesbsgagsb: 08 bodggGob yodsssoggdyee 
PAOHHL, GenAyeoG, 1954 Yeoh oFyagodos GoVgtogen, oepbo'beyGa bogaygor adgoo (0 


qqgomisg, 21, 
22). dobob yOdygrom yedjogToryeoo bocqygo waboyeeyapGorgee (oAoiyeedog diy) boggggoo 
Lodkegagab, yobboyyorgdoor yo goog’ dasgh (oyeomiss, 23). 

GLIA KaaBh JAbob AmogoeeboPogeosb bodlagagdo: OAbSogeas6 yrmwdgy@bob Jeosfogoo 
(ogGmG0 — . ays). bogeo™Pogor byequgoe 0 IogoeeboVoggos6o ‘IGeiob bodeyagdob Io3qeo. 
Ladogy Aoogs6o GGoeogoy eo b»gggKn Iosgemegjds. yeoerdgyGbob Jeosfogeoh somgyeo GYovo 
HoIgG bodfemo IgGomeah boAggos (oyamAg,. 24). gh sob ysdo@goggdyevo goCosbhjo Jomenygvo 
gedggGbyors bodegaobs (Ay, 5). 3. bhoggsdob yr6bA6jgdoo, 98 gao-gam seGyyee ~wd ImIgeeoeyee 


00 
JORGE 6. BoGoisbodob Bog boAbos6o aybeobs eo Gossgdoa6mbmgob wodyPoggryeeo gh bo- 


aorgar bogmsedgg@byo bodey@ob od: oho sdgb go foPgtogeos 1936 Vyeeb mdogeob'do. 
Ayo IyTyGob bobyeoVengegdoo Igbyyeeos 1950 Fy Aobgengdo ysdeggiyee bydos'Io — Mecnu napodos 
CCCP (Tpy2uncrue napoduwie neciut, 1956: 90). ydaGogbygeo 56 sob, Ged seybs'bgodo hoFgGogvo gener 
Aygbob Jee fogeo 38 Yystoboe, ongoeeobYobpsegh. bodggdob Agog, boegggo boVoge’do Asm yev0 
‘Agh@ygegaob dshobmgobs EoAsbsbospdgeea YOGAyengdo sd Gosob bas6yso body’Igonw6 y6es oyerb 
Bobgbbydo. 

hoderdfoaee boggagomb Ios), boeggg SSFogRa ebsobséyyG0 Is6om, Ageeegoab oso ce 
Dyberyergdob Dobysoor wobogeryspcoryse (ByxGyse) boggy IoGorob ybooybogydo. oboe boobig- 
Agben, Ge Aga@yevo JoGors bIogoe obggy oGboVoge 


s6o YMABogoob Ajamy bofogel YssAersee— 
26). 

gee Fog, Ingggdeggo>. sAbo yao Godydobs 
bogaggor boFogvab Bobo bgobyGo MadoayaVo boGqgg boAegagdob IL AbsGob dobob gemAyeesb og 


Babb (eaieriens JoGorso, gerabo doGogson) (oyeoridoe, 


Femiob boiegdgaob dmigcob sasyGoo Asareoomo oe 


EAL. T AbsGob bogosoyqr ds60 of 94 sGob Gohigghgdo (oyy~@orAog. 27, 28). 
hotkeys goog@o boAdggor edobs (1941-1945) go borstbas'hy (ybogob sggeaeo — 0. Jemorgs) wo— 


gpagehogge bogehins AGogoeebilooGends seo Jobo Andocongas. Jooryysomoh 


jseoragderilob — yoyyoboger 
bogohons Bglogs mBdogoobol bobgerIfoge gobhyegojotook grbemeJogogob — dobgsegom) 137 


gobo Aybogose 
Lo Agdyeeo CobogeeqGo Tob Godgdns Gogh ysbggamgbgo (oeweomisg, 29: ‘gore. doevodae 
Lodegagdb: 1954 Fgeeb odyegodo fol gsoge goby goggotoob — sawonilsy. 30, gs 1950 Faget 
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sgsgorngsavome 27. Aeievdob bor job er 


jaz goggotingser bower bons Aphid ojo Ni2-38 


Syworisgsuvono 28. bgobiyGo gyGbiqern: Ensemble Georgika. s;yomsgederilo, goobyo H-12 


Siworisgsqeomn 29. baileys wown bodsdgeor eiob 3806 boca booby: gogjobogee bogobons Ayho,jouswobyo N239 


sigworifsgsqvomn 30. gobo; gnggoMws: Asooyerghyo, PoAYyGo go bogogyo. 1954. JbAew oeigogo, boydbagwogoe 
43060 Ni22-11 


Sgworiflogoueome 31 


Sogo: yogjobogae bogebons Agho,jo.wobyo N2A1 
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NATALIA ZUMBADZE, KETEVAN MATIASHVILI 
(GEORGIA) 


CAUCASIAN PEOPLES’ POLYPHONY AND ITS RELATION WITH GEORGIAN POLYPHONY 
(ACCORDING RO THE AUDIO ALBUM ~ THE MUSIC OF THE 
CAUCASIAN PEOPLES ~ FROM THE PHONOGRAM ARCHIVES OF 
TBILISI STATE CONSERVATOIRE) 


This paper is based on the Karachai, Adyghe (known in Europe as Circassian) and Abkhazian recorded 
s obtained during fieldwork in Abkhazia (1956) and North Caucasus (1957). Both fieldworks were led 
by Georgian musicologist Vladimer Akhobadze, which are included in the audio album Music of Caucasian 


materia 


peoples from the Thilisi State Conservatory Phonographic-Archive. In the recordings of the Abaza and Noghai 
peoples there are no multipart songs, neither do the specimens of homophonic songs and the repertory of songs 
performed with the accompaniment of an accordion show any relationship with the Georgian songs, therefore 
we are not going to discuss them'. 

Without taking into consideration the common Caucasian context and comparative data, it is impossible to 
study the origin of Georgian musical folklore. Research on the common roots of the material and the spiritual 
culture of the peoples living in the Caucasus has always been the focus of attention of Georgian scholars*, 

Special folkloristic expeditions to Abkhazia and Dagestan (1970 and 1988, Georgian Musical-Cho— 
reographic Society) were targeted at studying Georgian-Caucasian musical relations. Fieldwork in the Pankisi 
Gorge (1985, 1989, Tbilisi State Conservatoire) was partially connected with this issue, and there were also 
research trips in different periods organized by the Institute of History, Archaeology and Ethnography (1957). 

Unfortunately, due to the complicated political situation it was impossible to launch other planned 
expeditions to the North Caucasus. 

The published material fails to present a complete picture of the musi 


al art of the Caucasian peoples 


mentioned above, therefore it cannot be used to fully ascertain its artistic value, though it introduces 
the character and specific features of these peoples” music to a certain extent. There are both earlier and 
comparatively later strata of musical cultures, authors’ specimens among them; alongside with the most 
ancient songs and instrumental tunes, songs on Soviet themes also occur; sometimes the resemblance between 
the cultures and their mutual influence are present; in a number of cases the performers’ incompetence can 
be observed, too. 

In spite of quite a few insurmountable difficulties we face today (lack of special expeditions and relations 
with local highly qualified experts, ignorance of Caucasian languages, the paucity of the available material — in 


a number of cases we cannot even get local editions either), we were encouraged to work on the problem by the 


vibrant musical material, This time our goal is only to point out the cases of resemblance or difference between 
the North Caucasian and Georgian specimens of songs or instrumental music we have selected; the explanation 
of the facts of mutual influence is beyond the aims of our study. 

Of all the sound recordings included in the audio album we specially singled out Adyghean, Karachai 
and Abkhazian specimens more or less associated with Georgian culture’, Among the Adyghean-Karachai 
these were mainly two-part songs, plain, basically three or four-degree, with the bass part with a strongly 
pronounced harmonious function (ezhw); 
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According to the musical parameters we divided the Adyghean songs into recitative, dancing, incantation 
and lullaby-type groups. According to their verbal text Hatkhi’s Son Mhamet and G 
epic songs. The song Hatkhi’s Son Mhamet with its initial intonation, recitative- 


shaghagh’, included in 


the first group, are heroi 


type melody, drone and voice coordination is associated with East Georgian (Kakhetian) lullabies sung by 
the sanctuary slaves when walking round the church in a devotional ritual; and (more rarely) with dirges 
accompanied by the bass part (audio ex. 1, 2). Ghoshaghagh also resembles the dirges with the bass part, 
though the bass part formula (I-VII-VI-I, I-VII-VI-II-I) of both Adyghean songs differs from that of the 


Georgian one. In the Georgian song, the recitative-type tune, as a rule, is accompanied by the bass part with 


two functions only (I-VIL-I). The solution of the sixth degree in the first one also causes a significant change in 
the bas: 


the central tone via the seventh (it should be noted in advance, that such a movement of the bass part [VI-I] is 


part, which, in principle, is alien to the Georgian song in general — here the sixth-degree changes into 


characteristic of Karachai songs as well) (audio ex. 3, 4). 

The dancing-type songs, as a rule, begin with the bass part. In this respect they are close to the two-part 
specimens of western Georgia, namely: by the tune, structure, the basic three-degree formula (I-III-II) of the 
bass part; by its humorous nature the song Khuzhe* resembles the song Chaguna, recorded in Lechkhumi in 
1967. The Adyghean specimen differs from the Georgian one by the triple metre (in Georgian the duple metre 
is observed). Khuzhe is reminiscent of the Shavshian Chakuna and Vodalia (the bass part formula: VII-II-1) 
(audio ex. 5-7). The Bride's Song, by its structure and the bass part formula, built on interjections, greatly 


resembles not only West Georgian but East Georgian dancing songs as well, though in comparison with the 


former song it greatly differs from the Georgian by its tune. It may also be compared with the Shavshian 
sa da Varada (which have a more 


dancing song Patiko (bass part formula I-II-III-II-I-VII), Rasho Rera and Vc 
advanced bass part: I-II-III-II-I, VII-V-VI-VIl). The humorous Shagirei® is closer to the Megrelian Chaguna, 
Harira, Shavshain and Georgian humorous songs in general. It is noteworthy that the Adyghean dancing-type 
songs are performed with percussion instrument — Pkhatschit, replaced by clapping in Georgian dancing songs. 

In comparison with the Georgian songs the homophonic songs are also interesting, The incantation- 
type Hantseguashe (a song to bring rain during a drought), performed by men in unison, is one of the most 


ancient specimens belonging to the devotional-ritual genre of Adyghean’. By its descending intonation of a 
small-range (fourth), it resembles the Georgian two-part Kviriola, which has the same function (sung during a 
drought or stormy weather), it was recorded in the village of Etsera in 1946 (ex. 1; audio ex. 8). The incantation 


character of the Svan song, the dominant sounding of the fourth and its social function gave grounds to Shalva 


Aslanishvili, who had recorded it, to presume that “it is a remnant of the most ancient two-part singing” 


(Aslanishvili, 1954: 30). Hantseguashe is also reminiscent of an Acharian Laz , song of the children’s: 
repertory dedicated to controlling the weather, and Mitvla Leonaze, a Rachian song about catching birds (ex. 
2; audio ex. 9). 

Our interest in the cradle songs composed by M. Ordokva was caused by its closeness to the traditional 
Adyghean lullabii 


At the end of every stanza the incantation word law-lau-lau corresponds to the Georgian nana, nanina, nanila. 


(ex. 3), Its parallel can be found in the West Georgian (Svan and Acharian) Nana (lullaby). 


The cadential phrase, terminating each stanza, is attested in the lullaby accompanied by the Svan Chuniri, the 


‘Acharan Nana recorded in the village of Didachara in 1932, is completely built on this movement; though the 


modal context of both songs is different from the Circassian (audio ex. 10, 11). 


Another proof of Adyghean polyphonic thinking is performing the multipart song in a monophonic 


manner. A specimen of this is the song Hachtuqva®. The use of the bass-part degrees (in the given case VII and 
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V1) in the tune, sung by one man, is very popular in Georgian singing culture as well. By this trait Hachtugva 
reves 


s a closeness to the Georgian specimens of various genres (audio ex. 12, 13)’ 
ire: iT 


ian-Georgian musical parallels are also observed in instrumental mu: 


We have singled out the 
ion instruments, the tambourine 


devotional-ritual dancing tune Udji"® (performed on the 
and the pkhachich), which in spite of its different dynamics 
(Kartlian) tunes, performed on the small accordion (isiko-tsiko) (audio ex. 14, 15). Analogous to them is a 


‘cordion and percu 


by its initial tune is reminiscent of East Georgian 


humorous tune performed on the accordion and the drum, which was recorded in western Georgia in 1954 
(audio ex. 16). 

In the Karachai sound-recordings we have singled out three songs. The first one Acheis dze Achemazi 
(Achemez, son of Achei) is close to the Circassian songs of the same recitative type (Goshaghagh, Mhamet, 
Son of Hatkh), and to some extent resembles the Georgian dirges with the drone. The bass formula VII-V-II-I, 
is also like the Circassian one (audio ex. 17). Our attention was attracted by the drone (though more developed 
in comparison with the previous song) “acceptable for the Georgian logic” (VII-II-I-VII-VI-I), of the second 


specimen — Tanjva (lit.: Suffering). The harmonic interchanging of the degrees of the same function, removed 
from each other by the third (e.g. VII-II) is characteristic of the Georgian song as well, but a number of 
parameters in these two cultures present a different picture. The following song Long Nights and Short Days is 


di 


this specimen might be closer to the Georgian one). 


inguished by the octave bass part, alien to our mus 


‘al tradition (by removing the upper sound of the octave 


The Karachai instrumental tune Toi (wedding dancing tune) is also associated with the Georgian; it is 


performed on the accordion and the percussion instrument khars, Its I 


t part reveals great resemblance to West 
Georgian dancing tunes, namely, the Rachian Oghro-choghro (audio ex. 18, 19). 

‘A number of characteristic features, such as the descending type of the tune (quite well-developed and 
disguised in the Circas 
solo, textless 


ian), singing with open sounds, 


ising the performed melody, the top voice singing 
inging — interjections and yowels in the bass part, glossolalias (ha, ri, rai, rira, r 


i, rara, 


rarira, riraida, rirarada, rav, rauri, rasha, rashi, nanina, ninana), bring the Adyghe-Karachai singing closer 


to Georgian folk songs, instrumental tunes and their performing practice — in the Karachai (unlike Georgian, 


they are used in the upper voice, in the first stanza of the song; in such specimens the verbal text, which has 


a semantic meaning, begins from the following s 


nza. Glossolalias practically never occur in the soloist’s 
part among Adyghean songs). 

In the Abkha 
ritual specimens with the incantation-type songs: Bringing Back the Soul of the Drowned Man and a Hunting 


ian recordings we have chosen nine specimens. We have grouped two two-part devotional- 


Song (dad Iuana)"'. Both of them are an appeal: one to the deceased’s soul, so that is should come back home; 
the other to the deity of hunting for a 
by their social function but their musical parameters as well. The first song with its descending, recitative 


iccessful hunt, The antiquity of these specimens is attested not only 


melody of the fifth range, repeated in the ostinato manner and accompanied by the simple drone, resembles 
incantation-type songs, also reminding us of the Kakhetian dirges with the bass part (audio ex. 20). The 
tradition of “Catching the Soul” (finding and bringing the soul back home) of the deceased (murdered or killed 
in an avalanche) is attested in the ethnography of the Svans and Rachians, too, but here they are performed 
or the chianuri (Shilakadze, 1970; 63-64). Kakhi 
ti (Rosebashvili, 1982: 24; ex. 4). 

part formula VI-VII-I. Here, too, the 
basic element is ostinato. It is formed by a multiple repetition of the musical nucleus — the recitative-type 


with the accompaniment of a bowed instrument, the chuni 


Rosebashvili recorded such instrumental piece for chuniri in Upper Sv 


The other, the Hurting Song, resembles the Georgian by its bass 
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melody, mainly in the range of fourth, and the three-degree bu 


part. Hunting songs, but three-part and far 
more developed, occur in the highland provinces of Georgia 


— Svaneti and Racha, Unfortunately a plain, 
incantation-type tune with the same function has not been attested in our culture. 

The Komkavshiruli (of the Young Communist League) dancing song belongs to the group of dancing- 
type songs. By its musical regularities the dancing song is a specimen of traditional folklore. The word 
Komkavshiruli was added artifici it of this 
song, recorded in Imereti in 1954, ian) dancing song (audio ex. 21, 22). By its bass- 


ly, which is attested by the following fact: the simplified vz 
called Abkhazuri (Abkhaz! 
part formula it resembles west Georgian (Acharian-Shayshian) dancing songs, especially Patiko (audio ex. 23). 


Multipart songs form a separate group. They are: the two-part Kolmeurnis Kortsili (collective farmer's 


wedding party), Sakortsilo sastsekvao (wedding dance) and the potpourri of labour songs, Each of them is 


finished by a traditional dancing song. The first part of Kolmeurnis Kortsil 


is a typical song of the Soviet 
period (audio ex, 24), It is a simplified variant of the Georgian Kolmeurneta simghera, published in the 
collection Gruzinskie narodnie pesni (Georgian Folk Songs, 1956: 11) (ex. 5). As Gr. Chkhikvadze explains, 
it is one of the earliest and popular Georgian collective farmers’ songs on the Rachian tune; it was recorded in 
Tbilisi (Georgian Folk Songs, 1956: 90) in 1936. This song was re-arranged by the composer N. Narimanidze 
for three-part choir and piano, by the name Mushuri simgera (workers’ song) was included in the series 
Pesni narodov SSSR, sbornik tretii (Songs of the peoples of the USSR, 1956: 90). It cannot be excluded that 
Kolmeurnis kortsili, recorded in Abkhazeti could be associated with this source as well. In the second, dancing 
part of the song the bass formulas (IV-V-VI-VII, I-V-VI-VID, characteristic of the ba: 
songs, must have been borrowed from the Svan songs of the same type. 


part of antiphonal 


The second dancing part of the Sakortsilo satsekvao is related to the west Georgian (Megrelian) dancing 
song Harira by the ostinato bz 


part, the type of melody and the performing manner. By the way, it is also 
interesting that the Megrelian Harira is quite often the second part of the similar two-part composition as well 
ti) (audio ex. 25, 26). 

As for the potpourri of Jabour songs, there are quite a few specimens of it in Georgian folk m 


(ohohoia, harirati, voica hari 


The 
potpourri, in general, is a later phenomenon and is associated with stage performance. The bass part of the 
dancing portion of the Abkhazian specimen repeats the bass part formula (IV-V-VI-VII-l of the other side of 
the Svan antiphonal dancing songs. The supposed bass part of the first side is not indicated (audio ex. 27, 28). 

The song about Kharazia, a hero of the 1941-1945 WW2, is of the urban style (music by Ivane Kortua). 
‘According to its musical regula 


ies it may be grouped with the specimens of the western branch of urban 
songs based on the European major-minor key (audio ex. 29; Comp. with urban songs: Vints giqvardes (Whom 
You May Love), recorded in Imererti in 1954 (audio ex. 30) and humorous-love song Vai Deda (Oh, Mom) 
(Mshvelidze, 1970: 
of improvisation, placing it within the performing framework of professional choral music. 


ex. 6). But the group performance of the upper voices deprives the song of the liberty 


The author’s song Antitsa attracted our attention by its mode-intonational and harmonic resemblance 
ized by the use of the 
a group of the chonguri — in keeping with the 


to the Megrelian Chaguna, The resemblance to the Megrelian song is further empl 


chonguri, a Georgian stringed instrument (to be more ex: 
Soviet collective farmers’ style of massed performances) (ex. 7, audio ex. 31). 

The Abkhazian wind instrument Atcharpani* i: 
the shepherd's life. The tune Paris dzoveba (Gr 
as the performer accompanies the instrumental tune with nasal crooning; the ba 


directly associated with the flute or pipe, an attribute of 


1g the Sheep), performed on the Atcharpan, is polyphonic, 


sic tune, for its part, also 
includes two-part fragments (as shepherds believe with the accompaniment of this instrument the sheep 
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graze better). the leading melody on its part, also includes two-part fragments. Nasal crooning accompanying 
Georgian wind instrument larchemi has also been documented; such example was recorded in the village of 
Muzhava, Samegrelo, in 1959 (Chijavadze, 1974: 14). 

The greatest number of parallels between the North Caucasian and Georgian cultures, discussed above, 
were attested in comparatively simple specimens, which may refer to the common Caucasian roots of these 
cultures. Proceeding from this significant fact we consider it possible to create an approximate idea about some 
examples of ancient musical thinking, scattered throughout Georgian musical dialects. 

The paper we have presented is our first attempt in studying non-Georgian cultures and their inter 
connection with Georgian culture. Therefore we will be very grateful for comments and recommendations. 
Further conclusions can be founded only on a larger research area and a greater amount of musical material. 


Notes 


“The material collected in the audio album is preserved in the archives of the Laboratory of the Georgian People’s Musical Art 


2 Touching upon Georgian-Abkhazian parallels VIndimer Akhobadze points out common features of these two cultures (solo 
performance of top voices and group performance of bass in two- and three-part songs, basic modes, and simple cadences), 
similarity of musical instruments (between Abkhazian acherpan and Tushetian and Pshavian tongueless salamuri; apkhertsa and 
Svan chuniri), also the influence of Georgian (Megrelian and Svan) songs on Abkhazian songs: inclusion of Svan and Megrelian 
songs into Abkhazian repertoire on the one side and enrichment of Abkhazian songs with Georgian elements on the other side 
(making them three-part, parallel vocal movements, use of Georgian Cadences and dissemination of Georgian chonguri). The result 
of this is the performance of Svan three-part round-dance songs by two voices in Abkhazian style with apkhertsa accompaniment, 
adding second part (Svan variant) to Abkhazian songs, simultaneous use of Georgian and Abkhazian cadences. Akhobadze also 
points out one interesting similarity: Abkhazian Azar (the name derived from Georgian Zari) is performed during the ritual similar 
to the one encountered in Tusheti (Dalaoba. authors). The scholar also points out the influence of Georgian culture (Akhobadze, 
1956; Akhobadze, Kortua, 1957); 

According to Shalva Aslanishvili’s observations three-part singing and the elements characteristic to Georgian drone-based 
polyphony are encountered in Ossetian settlements of Shida Kartli (Aslanishvili, 1954: 24). In the study of folk songs of Georgian 
and other North Caucasian (Chachan, Lezg, Qumukh) peoples the scholar marks out the following similarities: descending melody, 
glossolalias, sequential development in single-part couplet songs, solo performance of top voices and group performance of bass 
in two-part songs, drone bass; basic melody in middle voice surrounded by fifihs in three-part songs, some chords and cadences. 
After the survey the author puts a question on the relation between Georgian and Caucasian musical cultures. Aslanishvili considers 
important to prove this by purely musical factors, as he also bases on linguistic, historical and other data (Aslanishyili, 1957); 

In her survey of the results of field expedition in Adyghe (1957) Tamar Mamaladze mentions the existence of salamuri — like 
instrument- k(?)ovil, similar to which was also known as k(?)avil in Georgia in 17%-18* centuries (Chitaia, 1960: 193); 

Vazha Gvakharia mentions many common features (polyphonic structure, harmonic thinking, the structure of modes and meters, 
forms of performance and traditions, principle of tune construction, parallel themes) between the music of Georgian and North 
Caucasian (Kabardynian, Chachan, Ingush, Qumukh, Lezg, Avarian, Abkhazian and Ossetian) peoples, this totality cannot be 
explained only by cultural interrelation between these peoples or mutual influence; it goes far beyond this towards their relations. 
‘The author presumes the similarity and antiquity of the musical thinking of the Georgians and North Caucasians (Gvakharia, 1963); 
Otar Chijavadze attributes the existence of the melodies of broad breathing in Abkhazian songs to the influence of Georgian 
song; he also points out the use of intonational phrases and parallel fifths in Abkhazian, The scholar also mentions the similarity 
of joining the song with nasal crooning when playing the melody on various instruments (Abkhazian acherpan and Megrelian 
larchemi) (Chijavadze, 1988); 

Nino Maisuradze speaks about early intonational links between Adyghean and Georgian songs, the relation between Abkhazo- 
Adyghean, Ossetian and East Georgian melody and bass, he also mentions that the mobile bass of Abkhazian songs is the result 
of the influence of West Georgian complex polyphony; he speaks of the intermediary role of Abkhazian between Georgian and 
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Adyghean songs; points out intonational-harmonic links between Vainakh and East Georgian songs, revealed in early forms. 
The author marks out the oldest forms of the common cadences between Georgian and North Caucasian (Abkhazian-Adyghean, 
Ossetian, Chachan-Ingush, Dagestani). Maisuradze concludes that the closeness of intonational and harmonic elements of these 
cultures on the early stages of musical thinking, typological similarity, general Caucasian musical-intonational type indicates to 
the existence of general Caucasian musical culture, in the development of which Kartvelian (Georgian) tribes played substantial 
role (Maisuradze, 1990); 

Maia Gelashvili points out the typological similarity between the music of East Georgia and North-East Caucasian peoples, also 
similar forms of polyphony (drone-based polyphony in East Georgia and North East Caucasus, parallel polyphony in West Georgia 
and North-West Caucasus) (Gelashvili, 1997: 34); 

Basing on the comparative study of Georgian and North Caucasian string instruments Manana Shilakadze points out the principle 
similarity between their function, construction and string material, also inclusion of two instruments of different kinds in traditional 
instrumental ensemble. The scholar presumes that the Khevsuretians accepted bowed instruments from the Vainakhs, and the 
Rachans (boat-shaped instruments made from a whole piece of wood) from the Circassians and Karachay-Balkarains, The author 
points out the intonational similarity between Tushetian instrumental pieces and Chachan and Dagestani songs with instrumental 
accompaniment (Shilakadze, 2007) 


 Adyghes, who are often known in Western languages as Circassians, are the autochthonic population of the Caucasus. The 
ethnonym Circassian is often used in European languages to denote all the Adyghes (the Adyghe, Circassians, Kabardians with 
more ethnic divisions, where the name “Circasians” belong to one of the smaller groups). The Adyghean (Circassian) language 
belongs to the Abkhazian-Adyghe group of the Caucasian languages. The Karachai (they apply to themselves the name Taulu) are 
the people that emerged as a result of the intermixing of the local (Caucasian) highland tribes-Alans, Bulgarians and Qipchaks 
‘The Karachai-Balkarian language belongs to the Qipchakian group of the Turkish languages. Abkhazians (applying to themselves 
the name Apsua), the autochthonic population of the Caucasus, are the North Caucasian people living in Southern Caucasus. The 
Abkhazian language belongs to the Abkhazian-Adyghe group of the Iberian-Caucasian languages 


*Goshaghaghi - this female proper name 


‘huzhe —this female proper name corresponds to the Georgian name Tetrua (white). Chaguna in Colchis is a diminutive-pet form 
of the man’s name Chagu, Chakuna is its phonetic variant. 


® Shagirei — man’s proper name 
7 Hantseguashe: hantse ~ wooden shovel, guashe ~a female deity doll 


* Hachtugva — an Adygheian family name (?).Besarion Nizharadze’s notice about the Svan song Kharajuqy Isgvi Lashgari is not 
less interesting: the song describes a battle between the Syans and Kabardians during the reign of Tsiog Dadeshkeliani (end of the 
18" beginning of the 19" centuries), when the governor of the Kabardians Khadajuqy was wounded (Nizharadze, 1964: 130-131), 
presumably the Circassian and Svan songs are about the same person, The Svan song Khadajuqa, but without text was documented 
by Dimitri Aragishvili (Arakishvili, 1950, No.26) 


In Joseph Jordaina’s opinion, the Circassians have monophonic singing tradition and sing in unison (Jordania, 2006: 57). This 
consideration is unclear to us, because the audio recordings of Circassian polyphic songs have been preserved at the archive of 
Georgian Folk Music Laboratory of Tbilisi State Conservatoire since 1957 from the time of the filed expedition in Karachai- 
Circassia and accecible to everyone 


"Kabardian dance ofa couple, also dispersed in Karachai-Circassia. There are two kinds of the dance — staid, smooth and dynamic 
(Muzikalnaia entsiklopedia, 1981: 679) 


" Dad Juana —loane’s Father. Juana — son of Azhveipsha deity of hunting and protector of animals, to whom hunters appealed for 
successful hunting. In the song he is mentioned with epithet ~ Dad (Grand Father) (Antelava, 2006: 38) 
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* Atcharpani — the name of the pipe; the term denotes “reed”, the plant the instrument is made of 
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ISOS BILRSIABOLO (bSASAVBILG) 
896dDLOb bIMBOL JOLGHIBOL SGSLOGVINO TILOGOL DILVSBLOLSOBOL 


GeAMAG Googe, Jobgdo bogoGoggevbs «eo Bob Jobs bogGgww. heggageengo yoggoboo'o Agheg- 
Gyo ggobsbns bobygeVr~wgdss. ggobsbgso yoggoboab docdggeeo bogeboo. dggee Joaaryer Fyocergsdo 
fohbgdalbghbgdo (bogyooto bobyeFoyogso brvbbo) wytdyggdoe ob dyGdgggooe Imobbybogdos6, be 
2-7 obyigTgdo (bogynsGo babgyeeFgdoor Cores) Cavowgo~e (AGerggso, 1955: 12). Jotonggeea Bore 
asgado hobgdboc; geo obgydgdboe, Jobjyob qVeregdeobyb. 

Jobagdob aowdmbsbeegds boJoGorggeab GyoGMeFos'by, Iobgobob byrdso (Weggobwegevo obAgdab 
Gobo) XVILb—s6 woofer eo XIXb-ob 60-056 FeogjdsAeey yoa@dgerwes. eyo ggobsbors PogGocosb 
bodoGnggeon'do yQxG@e awa bbob obgereos odgb. AsGogvab sIomgyerds Aggy qoabogs'bIo Greve 
AyGdygo Joeeo Aoygsbs, begeer Aobds TIgogedo boysAogds byeeobygeegob gyobAdgoggeob Ao'bboon, 
oRebgaygeo gGobmogqao dyadygobos yog@onabyoyeeo geo'dJenn wosAoaczbo: ‘IgMoga go Lgccaueeqoo 
fiodmabsbens dyGdyggma@s6: .viyoSs goggsboomyda byyGisa ws wabh6s ~ogegmb coo bgsbgonls ga 
Gobsikog™ (AGergggvo, 1955: 9). 

Gobyobob bymds'do Jobgdob yoAoJGqao ~obobgegds XVIIL b-ob Agemg bobgganwob offygds. yore 
Dobobgegeigends Jobijo8 ‘Agdgegh, ‘BggbsGhybooboo FImdgearyGo gho eo H/SwoGogdo. soggy ese’, 
‘booby JrGorger yaeeda@ob coo Jocorgee ghobog wogygysebyb. obnbo bogydtedgh JobsyGo wossegd- 
Gobo eo AGorgerob Jgsago Aowgdyew goaarnb'by (As@ae'dgogvo, 1985: 29). 98 mao yyeegiqGob boborg- 
bob Gosoa'by dsbgobob bymdo'do hodayseondes aghegobo gboygyGo gemgyeoo Jobegoob boboo. 

Bobyobggeea Jobsgaob yogyobs eo gyeeGgeob Aghobyd sGogrmo boyyeoeoegaer boIGeBos yodeo- 
daaggeigero: 8. seedyas‘Igogrob, gv. Asan'dgogeob, b. bsbgevIgogeab, b. Asdobodges'dgogwob ges bbgoos, 
Geieob odobongoeros gAGgeeo Bybbs Joab Foagoygsbeo. Iygagoogoo, obggy. ‘bpoebagygogmgoob 
Bodydgdo. Gog, Igghgds Joby Aqbogoeeye qegegermab, ob eegdeg IygbFogergevos. 

fohbyG-obay/ deo bogebyco Agbogs — Geaymae agbahogaeow, obg obGomoygee-geeGa gs gog- 
oe doo, momasbgy woyogxTIoagoyevo oye JrGorgeo bagoby@ Aybogsborsb. 

fohbyG-obgy[d@0 bogobyyto Aybogo ‘AgbPogeeagwo sgh 6. GghAgbbgob. Go'IGeido yayGoweegss go 
Asbgogegdegeens hohbyt-nbagdyco bodegagdo’ wsdsboboompogee osgobyayagago' dg (gokeegdo, oyeewo— 
(Ph hahibydo bodggGgdob JsGorggrns6 Googhsmsob bogombb ‘Iygbo A sbeesbo'dgogo. Js6 gsiermngo 
erbo bags Iyeoeaob, bob, sgAwogob coo goeobbydab (ggoGeyseo, JoGoryewo obi Joseeorya) doGorgyge— 
sb boegbomdab ‘Jgbsbgds Woseqobo SGoHg@QozIEL 9gGob (ggrGEgqoHgrEob) Foe derdob geor 

APAGEgob SyByo ko BoAMagsa: dggtoms byggghAyeo Indaseads faogemgoggobook bogebos geob— 
is Lodggagdbs eo JoGorger-ydya bodgago'do. Iyqeeggaado gh Anboeglgoo do@orgee ces hohibys Iq 
bogoeeyG gaeeGyems boogboedoa sbbbo. 

Gorge ~o9 agogemgoggoboyeo AybogseeyGo ghgdo (Aso Torob, hohiys-obyeydyeo) gnboyyéo 
abgemoob, gnbmagbabob Lsgombgdo6 AododngPsio yobVogeeo 6. AoobiyGodg. JoGorgswo, oxxbo'byy- 
Go, sgamgyo, byGo, Hohbiye-obyg yen seo, GoVoedcog, soxghAbigeo Aybngokegeo ghgdob ies 
Ado ahogvobob ‘Igo_Aow, IS6 waoeqnbs 99 AgbogseeyG ghsos GeamGG ggbysogyeo, obg obger- 
Goyee-guesyeye yoqdoe on; JGoryse-hgogengoggoboyGo Agbogseeyto ghyoo odgGayqeegoggsbo 
4g Aybogoeeyy® ghoors enggobob boon Fo@Imsegobs (, oagotoe, AMIE bogtner goggosboyeo By- 
LogoevyGo yysegigGob sbgdevs Coobsdyono. 

inane, Gnd JobHgdab boJotongggem'do fodmbsbengaob, joeGoyge gyasegeebors6 ‘boomgdobs 
Ed AV yob IpAeoga, Jobeyso Aqbogs ogobo Ayevrojom, syoGeogoms cea yoVerissinboygoo 
LOsgddaeom gyn AgQow wagobeongmes seimbogangor bodoGmageob Gagne Amob, obg BGob bod 
Wgmadb. 

IX-X bovggiyggsdo Jocogygens gogevghom ggobsbysFo gecgeeegos JGobGos6eds, Goby Agey- 
gasgadh JGobjosbygeo gygevgbagdn bohbgor-obyyJgmob GyGogermos'g. Aggeragotos bFogeo Boohbygh. 
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Geil of 3gG0me'o ggobobydo oyybyrebys JGorgee godFgGanmsb, Gobo agogodSgsobjab ogodyeo's 
ogebodgogeah TyAegao qeo'bo: .JobAbo, eroegho Lo AyGdygbo soegyee oyghyb ghoos Jstoryseoms 
AOAGSKG wo JGobiosbgbo". 

badddegne goFggd0 ggobsbydb, baghye@gadbs seo org dgdb Abgagho odgm. bagby@gmdo Gobg-yo'd 
gadob TAghgreomdobsongol Coge@ees6 Aeriysgwsa Jobo bygebbgdo. bsob{g@gbers ob godogs Gd 
XII bayyyybgdo docongggeons yogeeghs odkegboe wowo ayer, Ge gyobsbgdo OsdsGob bobggeb s@;Igqeby6 
Adego'dgogn gah, geass’ ygogoeeboe, oodoab qFogssebgh. 

Aomeger~osdo ogy Bomgbsgore JoGoggee sdoGabb gyohsbos gosdoo0 yeagos, GoeQ06 obo 
sBomsbagom goggoboob Jaca, STevoAlnb FggG'bg IooxoAgo LAgGoAs bogged (Go@ebab gegmogoo). ga- 
obobys bydoabogygog Goee geo boos Joaoggeea gsdyggdob — yoo ydgsob ongis. sbygg 30- 
GojJom: JrGoryger Qoge genio — gyobabydobs, Gowg\oHey woggoGob gobo fgghG goGo@on ws Jobe 
Asg, oGEes" (bsbger'Igoee, 2000: 47). 

XVI boyyaboes6 hsfigo'do gogaggcydob ofygob obgesdo, Ing gosbydoor go — obgiyIgn'dog, g@Ggee— 
edo. Bowbgwogow obs, Ge XIX bozyghob Smgebergob ggobobya'do bodmgomme godygawaweo obgvsido, 
dggaea FoGAoGoryeeo ory JGobiosbyeeo Gyevogoob yowdnbsdngdo Ingrosboe o@ seieeybyGoges ceo 
Aon obgesidns ‘Ig@¥ydob Igeggoe ‘Agosdbo bobyagdyseo Gyeongoo, gl. «GGowogagevo obgesido", bo 
L965 ggobobydo dggavo s—eEsorf'ghgdobs co GYIgs-VoMIgaghydob gemayeebo Abydos, Gc Ado geeeg- 
LMG, sOdpLgo9. 

obgpodob godogebgdab ‘JgAega guobsbyG g3imbdo bhegd Ggeeogoyan geotogob sbogeeo gobo 
Bobdgdob UsbyeoFeneginm (Bo'bdo — shxdye00 bo ygowes6 Bo'biyb — sepiobob bow'y gooVgaooees, 
obig boAlegaoA ganPyaooges). bobo odgoago FoOAmgaghsb yy@obab sooegehy (Bgbeegd'bg). boe@obgd'bg 
(GmdgeBor yoCIggaygos Apsdgeob Gbogagdobs wo Aowga¥gmsob IeAghg80) kes ogphocigd'g 
(qg@sbob ymgbeoagan) (Gowgrasg. D. shee sedobsgeagnob dggybgsdo gh gsbGo ~yQbrBoo, ob Boor 
gob 94K oye syGORLAdI|LLO. GoOYob of orogobyyyseowe yombygemdg6 wo msmaiboo6 yqGo6b. hybybI 
QMobAyGygaIsd Co myreemagods go, Geagwmay, o@ goohbweoo bsyyos6o wodfyGeerBs Es o6 
OG MLHAH S@odiyE0 gb. GVAybob wobymagob gh ibs dembobgh. 

fobdoh Foam dads ‘qgoqdoeeqd. GyeognyGo Andgg@ob — Jybo asyob IoGegbgdob. Bobo Beo- 
Fenggdo DAgo@Mobs wes TAmInbggh Boa omens gynbosbysdo (o~wo IMsqgeaemdom bomageneroo. 
son Fewob Jgbor Joxnd Iyshryees ojo — Gyseogoytin Gogyswwo, Gngirywo Giygoors ws Pode 
dobogegdom, Geigeeag, ofoAeg bayeeo yYQber oyo hohbyorobyydgm'’do. LYmye gh ‘bogeén wo'ygrg- 
Boe d TphegmIdo Inggoeegoyseeab gogjnmgoob Gogyoeeb eo wagh sobgobgee JobGg'Io seodggore— 
AVS dofocob bobgeeVerjoom. aryAgs Iyodenyjos Ijaghgwgh bbgowobhgs weobobygegsoo: dogoea, 
dogstn. ‘boorio, ‘bon. 

WoHOGIOb Gogo Gsikeghodg GVorrobsgo6h ‘Bgweasd. FOoyyee, Gerggom (dybdyeroo) Goes 
ageb Fob qdagob bodeyao—gemggo yoddygeo ss6om. gh bodegmo Agwemeays—obnboojoyaoe ses IAs 
ppagbdosbedab SySeobygeo Qoedo bo bb qobeegegd. Faogyeea Gnggoeo go beyeeego Gogg 
20 Tydabogegdom, Geagebse odewogsgdb qgbob Ageageo womGyAgo0. 9230 Msboo6 foeeegds ceo 
Gogygoeeo Asgoys garaged odghb. Jobagso sAsb abgmo a bbydom sbergeegdg6, ono’ Fobosdstons 
Lggegdb obiedgh. AsGogeoey goes sgobodbab, God doco gaeoagdob ysees odo Igdoegerd, APs 
boMgdobsb o6 Fohosstins Iobbybogdob eambs beyE~@gdmoo (gowegmaog, 2). 

Bodobeomdgongns, Ged fgghb bye s@bgdqavo JobgyGo bobygoogaer boAegagsob Aghogoeoye— 
ob MB GoyGo eo yoRLEIoGAmboyeeo bogyyydggeea bogebyGo Aybagoo. 

AL ogpdymo'dgngwo oby seFgab Doggoeegeyeeod goeomgoob: .L-] Lg@agaggen, BoGo@ogngdo, bobgeb 
Ged Aoysbeemgegdos6, oGowobgg ofygdqh ‘boGo HaGogwb, ysoo Ioorgodb es Lhggdo y@dguowe eo 
Adodg@ dob gGygoob, [J gheb yorgdoo6 ods Ioboy@gdo Iybgwegjo006 obgg Gotageom. of Hotngoab 
gos AgoQgeogds. sfge@o6 _gHo0 abgg AnoJgodb, bbggdo oaagg IIIb aigee'by oF yoyo woo gaob— 
Ao gobdsbgydgh: gow~o@oo. GAGS IMogEe jab, Aygeegs babev'do eo abgg ‘boon ofygd96 Hosogeb. 
LILGEIL GoGogeh 34 sGavos6 AoyGoggdo, ‘IgAergbggge6 Aoggoeegdyeed ss doJob goigdo@aogy6" 
(ogmdiqons‘dgogeo, 1990: 6). 

sda aaobeo Aemgoygoboom boRygaghe oee. yobIqQeb gerareob bese, Abyogho Gogygoeeos oeffy- 
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Gogga: AemFobsgg FyboGowe wo Af'ghotgh bdom gooVyydceo: 
Dob ggAkebyb go dogj9Go Bodoxab aswoeaiom Fob VPoo['ggeby6. sdsor goenygd dogg BydeoygGoo so boeyy- 
A980 9E00, GbyLoGas6 Ayengo jodobygeegdo yobybgsObg6L.] GOOS bbb IpAega gowoGo kqeo- 
GEIS gabgboa ~es bab gsbyoeeom FsmdobrAgo: ogo ~o bobee'Io wWoGhghogemsash dobypboxe Boower 
ogeparno (yo'bdgg0, 1986: 147). 

D9 Eo Asgoenaorngab bongo fiobb, Gea gyeogoGgo0b Bog® ds6oor Gorge ~o ImAbgeogs 
WoTbgEyGors godsbybyss yeoo-Erer/goEoee00-n boyaoe yoggsboyGo Bogengbs oye. 

Adiegboe9G bodlagdo-Googed Magobo ooboIbygegdal gon Boyeegd Ggeegdowos wo 9d 
wobo'dbygegdob, GybIGosbo eo Toboo@bb ygqes WAe'In obsabighyob, ‘qb gogotoyorrn, Ge’ hshbye- 
obyyIyGo AybogseyGo IpeAgegdoborgol AGsgoeebiosbds odmsgomgy wodsboboomydgeva ayer ceo 
94 sob Magreeygaod Tgiegmdo Bogeeghs, Gmgnae, sdob aghaghbgo gab 

Boibdo es dogodn, HGow0Q MAES, AddsgsQms Bog4 berygeogs, H'YAGS JeeI0G AeqG0o6. Boor 
obsboomgdor gibwgGo Igberyergdo, ‘hyo bASdo g&oro AnAyeom. So6b gor ggqbwomw gysbydoo6, ob 
EGO BJHEO (Ws Asoo Am,fAgEEAso Imboegergmag6. 6o'bd ‘yeomie gayJboo, oryAgs, Isb'do AsGqgoeeor 
Asmw@Ahods msbodoGos. 

Aaeogoye ongio'hy IgJAbogeo bo'bAg30 set stodyew gholhy begeeegseed, sAgodowe go Jobiiye 
woogeaddibg beryeom@ds ws Asor'do v6 
MAI (94 seb eiyorn mgabogG seeriobs). dojoea yo Iboreoew stodyev ybo'hy beygewgds. bo'bdob 
gAdéjog> 96 sGob Abogag GgeagoyGo. ob bsyGe, gyobsbmsmgab bogoGdamger bogombgdbo 
gimghgds. Aogoegnmace, 3yq%0 Go'bins Ugddboge0 hyhybobayldors yo'bobgm'dn gowobobenganb mgs'bg, 
Loddemageob mgio'hg, mBob madsihg. aghgwgso sbggg bo'bF0 bobggeVerwgdoor mods Aggob bg yards 
dyGagggn’s Bo'bdob Rodeyseendyds'do Cow Gago omsdo'ds gyobobyGds bagdo@e gambob  gsbG9 
08, ay agente boBSIghbI geo baboeeber gdomgdo, aCIMGargagas boeebab owgseegdo, bobo 
Lggeob mbgoggoob — shor bg8ob (Andeagaysob) (es Ao Jogeoegd0b (Aodegg@j00b) byeeabs bode goog. 
Bgdobyrezs <> Mag@omwgds aodobo¢ygevo (bobar'gogvo, 2000: 50). 

Aowbge@ogoe odobys, Ged ysbbbgsgqvgseo PobssGbob ysIGogo bo'bAno ‘AyJAogeo, bo'bdob Aggeeeoo 
Ie GSA bod}. gobs ~o ogg Igevens'y Lhgoswobbgs GadbGo odegagoo (Ama, oye bod 
LIMP). SD.gOGergerd4, gHmo Lo NANG] AyELE Gas Tyodgegds Bghayggerogh yo6bbgoggeyeea go@osb— 
G90. 6o'bI boos Ageoneeoob bagaghGoyGo yabgomsagdo. shag, bIoGsE aghwgds ‘beBob ces Go 
Bob Gages. bo b4y80 domomsedee AnJbeago~@oye ob ErmayEe gosee'dn oA—AMgd>, abggg. Gea|MEE, bo- 
JOmng, ghbyyGo bodeyGgdo (PeumercKuii, 1965: 7), or7Igo, Iyaghges gPoyao yoreob bobgbhgoedocy. 

AMG Ida SEgho'Dym, fo'bFob Agemooo’ FsaAodIndss goGosgoom yY_Gaer seeobegev09, 
gnE%g Fyberodsberdob yogaGgeeges ggobobyso. 09 goJHb abog seobgyagob, Ged by'bJo Syeoobsygeoo 
Sabo LayEEAsS (dodoms;O@ MAbIOS6). GO|OGE goQom, Igbeeadsberds y@dogensgh AGogoeebilos6 
goagmdsh. ggobobors AmsgoeebJnsho IggGob HEsAGOS go 94 CLoOM~go MgO AgbeLaiobiys goeeerd— 
Bog, go. shy Gri, 3sbyobyavo JobGgdob bobygeog@e Agbogs, obggg GmyMGG, bogGer, gysagas AGsgoee— 
biosherdol sq@Qebyge Geb, AmAgerog JrGorgevo Aghagoeegdo yayGyeob ow@ebogeoye-doeorg- 
20 HGQoG0obsngobss odsbsboompogevo (SgWomas, D. ys sEob'dbeb, Ge o'bIo ws dogfoco 
SQ {Go gberoAsby® Jgqqo6s'o sbyoo bobo o@ sAbydoab. gh egogy yobao Ayggndo asboeebyag- 
Baavo seo bobyTgggreogvos ggnbobydonob. 

bopemggern'do AGhrgagdo JobAgsob bogehydo wo bsbygrogde Aybogs, ber~asweoe. yggees of 
Bo'dbab Agjoagagavns, GeAyeog, hohbytenbaydye Agbogoeeg@ ghob obsboomgsb (gogeerydo s'bGerghg- 
do, SyGeebygeo Soho, Ageeeoob bajqqoQoyo yobyoos@gds ges bhg). odogg ~eamb, Aob'do Iyobo'dbyso 
oEJaIMdGogo — seIObogeeye-fotoryseo bogebyGo bobodggGe ‘TIgdnddgegoob Iybogoeeyy@-obiye- 
BaGoyG Lo doGAmboyevo gengdgbogoob gogengho, aobbogymegdyaea booberngg orgdya Agbogoborob, 
(GmaaGg AybogoeryGobjmbooysoe, obygq ‘Iybeygegdob IdbyeomsQ), Gob aside, oa, gdeaag- 
aeVogeoe, s@iobsgergeedoGorgeo bodggagdob ob{MbsGoy% oydo gdgagr- 


WLIO Ld KLENYS'IO Gaydom bbggdo Bobb 


Jd Abe Gy_EQGOb bobow AgOeogdo ero opal ageo—kens 
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MAIA GELASHVILI (GEORGIA) 


ON THE STUDY OF THE TRADITIONAL MUSIC OF THE 
KISTS (CHECHENS AND INGUSHES) FROM THE 
PANKISI GORGE OF GEORGIA 


Kists is the Georgian traditional name of the Vainakh people (Chechen and Ingush people) living in 
Georgia and in neighbouring Northern Caucasus. Vainakhs are an ancient people of the Caucasus. In old 
Georgian sources they are mentioned as Chachans/Chechens (Chechens refer to themselves as Nokhchi), 
Durdzuks or Dzurdsuks, and Ingushetians (they refer to themselves as Ghalgha,), who were known in Georgia 
as Ghlighvs Georgian highlanders are called both Chechens and Ingushetians Kists (Mroveli, 1955: 12) 

The resettlement of Kists in the territory of Georgia, in the Pankisi Gorge (toda Akhmeta district) 
began in the seventeenth century and continued until the 1860s. The Vainakhs’ migration to Georgia has a 
longer history however. The first King of Georgia Parnavaz (3 century BC) married a Dzurdzuk woman, 
his son Saurmag defeated the rebellious Eristavis (Dukes) with the help of the united army of Dzurdzuks and 
ssetians; subsequently he brought his relatives on his mother’s side to Georgia from Dzurdzuketi and settled 
them there... “Saurmag took them away from the Cauc: nd brought and settled them in Didoeti and 
Svaneti, as far as Egrisi” (Mroveli, 1955: 9). 

The compact settlement of the Kists in the Pankisi Gorge began in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
The resettled Kists managed to retain their native language and traditions. At the same time they got acquainted 
with Georgian culture and learned the Georgian language as well. They speak the jargon stemming from the 
fusion of the Kistian dialect and the Georgian language (Margoshvili, 1985: 29). On the basis of the synthesis 
of these two cultures a bilingual ethnic entity of Kists came into being in the Pankisi Gorge. 

Many interesting ethnic works have been published about the culture and everyday life of Kists by M. 
Margoshvili, M. Albutashvili, Kh. Khangoshvili, Kh, Mamisimedashvili and others (to list all of them would 
take too much e). Many specimens of oral folklore material have also been collected. 

As to the Kistian musical folklore, it has not yet been studied on a serious basis. 

The Chechen-Ingush folk music both genetically and by its historical-cultural relations has been linked 
with Georgian folk music since prehistoric times, 

Chechen-Ingush folk music has been studied by N. Rechmensky. In his work the author’s attention is 
focused on the characteristic features of Chechen-Ingush songs (scales, chords)... The question of kinship 
between the Chechen and Georgian songs was dealt with by Georgian scholar Shalva Aslanishvili. He 
proposed a similarity between Geogian and Chechen-Ingush melodies, movements of the bass part, chords and 
specific cadences (e.g., the fourth cadence, Georgian [Aeolian] cadence). He also defined the similar nature 
and conditions of the origin of the non-third chord (fourth-fifth-chord), as well as the sequential motion in the 
homophonie songs of the North Caucasian people and in Georgian-Tushetian songs. Aslanishvili explained 
these similarities by the ancient kinship between the Georgian and Chechen music. 

The relationship between Georgian and North Caucasian musical languages (including Chechen-Ingush), 
in relation to the issues of the ethnic history and ethnogenesis were studied by Nino Maisuradze. On the basis 
of the comparative analysis of the Georgian, Abkhazian, Adyghe, Ossetian, Chechen-Ingush and par-tially of 
the Daghestanian musical languages, she determined both the genetic and historical-cultural links between 
them; she presented Georgian and North Caucasian musical traditions family of the Iberian-Caucasian 
musical languages, thus confirming the existence of a former common Caucasian musical culture. 

Understandably, after the settling of Kists in Georgia, their acceptance of Ge-orgian culture and fusion 
with it, Kistian music came closer to the music of both highland and lowland Georgian in its melodies, chordal 
and harmonic structure. 

In the ninth-tenth centuries, mostly through the influence of Georgians, Chris-tianity spread among 
the Vainakhs; it is testified to by the presence of Christian churches in the territory of Chechen-Ingushetia. 
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Some scholars think that at that peri-od Vainakhs used the Georgian alphabet, which is suggested by Prince 
Teimuraz’s (18"-19" century) following phrase, “Kists, Ghlighvs, Dzurdzuks were the first to become 
Christians and speak the Georgian language”. 

The defensive towers of Vainakhs, Khevsurs and Tushetians are similar. In order to build towers and 
fortresses Khevsurians brought Kistian builders from Ghilgho. Of interest is the fact that in the twelfth century 
the influence of Georgians was so great that they named their daughters after Queen Tamar. They also gave the 
name “Tamar” to bridges and even to beautiful flowers. 

In Vainakh mythology Pharmat is an ideological counterpart of Amiran, a Ge-orgian mythical hero, as he, 
like Amiran, was chained to the Bashlam mountain peak in the Caucasian mountains by the God Siela (the God 
of weather). In Vainakh oral folklore the theme of Georgians as valiant and chivalrous warriors occurs quite 
frequently. Similarly, in Georgian folklore it is the theme of Vainakh warriors, “since both Kists and ourselves 
knew the value of worthy men very well”. 

In the sixteenth century Islam began to spread in Chechnya, subsequently the same process started in 
Ingushetia. In spite of the fact that by the end of the nineteenth century Islam had finally gained ground among 
the Vainakhs, the remnants of the old Pagan and Christian religions were not entirely eradicated and as a result 
of their blending with Islam a new syncretistic religion, the so-called “traditional Islam” emerged, where the 
Vainakhs have remained loyal to their old customs and traditions. 

After having adopted Islam a new genre of religious lyrics by the name Nazm (Nazm —an Arabic word 
derived from the word Nazm-um — lit.: “tinkled on the diamond bridge”, i.e. the sound of a song tinkled) 
appeared in the Vainakh epos. Nazm gives an idea of the ayah (verses) of the Quran, Hadith (representing 
the episodes of Mohammed's life and activities and Thaphsirs (commentaries on the Koran) (video ex. 1). 
This genre is unknown in the countries of the Near East, as is was never necessary for them, because there 
they read and translated the Koran without difficulty. But Chechen theologians, who did not have a written 
language of their own and did not know the Arabic language, found this way convenient for introducing and 
consolidating the new faith. 

The emergence of Nazm is associated with the name of Kunth Haji, a religious leader. His appeal to people 
for peace and work was very popular with the Vainakhs, who were tired of wars. At the age of ten Kunth 
Haji performed a religious ritual Zikr, with rhythmic rocking and exclamations, previously quite unknown in 
Che-chen-Ingushetia. It was Zikr which was subsequently associated with the ritual of lamentation, which is 
very popular with the Pankisi Kists by the name of Dzikhar, though we may come across other names as well: 
Dzikhar, Dzigar, Zikhar and Zikr. 

The lamentation ritual consists of several parts. The jogging ritual, performed round a circle, is preceded 
by a song-prayer, accompanied by a long drawn-out drone. This song is nearer to the Nazm with its drone form 
of multipart singing and melodic-intonational character, The circular ritual is accompanied by exclamations, 
intensified by the loud stamping of feet. The tempo becomes faster and the ritual acquires elements of 
magic. Kists perform it with such zeal as if they were summoning the souls of their ancestors. It should be 
noted that Dzikhar, apart from mourning, was also performed after a war, during a period of grief and when 
commemorating their ancestors (video ex. 2 

It is important to note that the musical-intonational and mode-harmonic foun-dation of the Kistian 
religious songs is folk music. 

Tl how M. Albutashvili describes lamentation for the deceased, “The wo-men, the mourners, when 
approaching the house, at some distance, begin bewailing aloud, one lamenting and the others providing 
the long drone... at the courtyard gate they are met by the family members of the deceased, who are also 
lamenting. There the manner of the mourning changes. One of them goes on bewailing, the others, hitting 
their chests with their fists, exclaim loudly Vaidadai. When they get tired, they enter the house and again begin 
lamenting loudly. The miurids do not allow the women to go on mourning; they surround the deceased and 
begin to perform Dzikhar” (albutashvili, 1990: 6). 

Here I would like to present an excerpt from Al. Qazbeg’s Elguja, where a similar ritual is described: “The 
leader began Dadai ina calm, mournful voice, and the others, slapping their cheeks, began the base and move 
forward by small steps. The mourners, sitting near the deceased, also slapped their cheeks answered Adai [...] 
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After some time one of the women, groaning, uttered Avai’ in a shaking voice and those, remaining in the 
house answered Av-dadai” (Qazbegi, 1986: 147). 

These two examples clearly show that the women’s mourning accompanied by the drone and the 
responding Adai-dadai/vadadai by both those who were in the house and those who came, was an all- 
Caucasian phenomenon. 

As the dirge, due to its function, is less changeable and retains its meaning, content and aim at all times, it 
can be presumed that polyphony was characteristic of Chechen-Ingush music from the very beginning, and it 
was not a post-communist-revolution phenomenon, as was suggested by Rechmenski. 

Traditionally Nazm and Dzikhar are performed by men, though sometimes women also sing them. These 
are choral songs, with one singer performing the top melodic part. The bass part is performed by the choir, or 
two choirs and their leading singers perform alternately. Nazm is without rhythm, but the number of syllables 
in it are equal. 

Earlier, the Nazms, created on religious themes, were performed in the Arabic language, but now they 
are performed in the Kistian dialect, the Arabic being repeated only as a refrain: la ilah il-la Allah (there is no 
other God but Allah). The Dzikhar is performed only in Arabic. The Nazm themes are not only religious. They 
may touch upon other issues significant for Vainakhs. For instance many Nazms were created on the theme of 
deporting Chechen-Ingushetians to Qazakhstan (an event that took place during WW2), about the motherland 
and wars. There is also the Nazm “Queen Tamar's Visit to Dzurdzukethi”. A great role in the formation of the 
Nazms was played by the genre of the heroic epos — Ili. If in the Ili popular heroes are exalted and people’s 
ideals are represented, in the Nazms the spiritual strength, staunchness of will of the masters of spirit — Usthazs 
(spiritual leaders) and Miurids (their acolites) are expressed (Khangoshvili, 2000: 50). 

In spite of the fact that there are numerous Nazms which differ in their content, the melodies are very 
few. Different texts are sung to one and the same melody (like Tushian songs). At the same time one and the 
same melody can be performed in different variants, A sequential development of the tune in the Nazm is quite 
frequent, the alteration of the meter and rhythm also occurs quite often. Nazms are mainly sung in the Dorian 
and Mixolydian scales, like Chechen songs in general (Rechmensky, 1965: 7), though I have come across a 
variant of the Pshavian mode as well (a Phrygian scale with a major sixth, specific to the region of Pshavi in 
the Eastern Georgian mountains). 

As has been said above, the Nazm melody originated much earlier than the time of the Islamization of 
Vainakhs. This is corroborated by the fact that the Nazm is accompanied by the drone. As we know, Moslem 
religion discourages and sometimes forbids multipart chanting. But the Veinaks’ tradition of multipart singing 
survived even in Moslem chanting. Therefore, the spiritual music of the Pankisi Kists, like their secular music, 
is based on drone polyphony. which is characteristic for the east Georgian singing traditions (both plain and 
mountain regions) (audio ex. 1). 

It should be noted that these forms of the Nazm and Dzikhar in this form do not occur in any other Moslem 
country. This genre has greatly changed, or “folklorized” to gradually become a part of Vainakh folklore 

The folk and spiritual music of the Kists living in Georgia generally has the same features as are 
characteristic of Chechen-Ingush music (scales, presence of the drone, the sequential development of the 
melody etc.). At the same time it also manifests the influence of the musical-intonational and harmonic 
elements of the local east Georgian mountain folk singing, and especially the closeness to Tushetian traditional 
music (both musically, intonationally and by the manner of performing), due to which, to some extent, Kist 
music falls within the intonational area of east Georgian songs. 
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B33 bSAIVSEO (LSDSIOBIILG) 


Ldd‘INSED LOGLIGIBOG BSIGOGINSHIBOL LSsOMbOLSOVWBOL 
DGODIL BILNGSLIG BORGROGO (G53 SS b356d0)0) 


goby ee boaggbgdo bogotinggeeo'dn wow goGogewobagsb JJobe oegogvo, Godoey Abo dgbyeorrgobo 
GaRLO Woshobs AHOAYSL, Gedgeobsy, goo ‘ghgogom, momo’, osbybyGoe ‘ybes obsbooorgdiogh 
shggodogo GgoeegoeerBo". AsgGo sedmbbes, GOI ogo ga® gauss obyo Ggogegagob, borage 
df .Garedoeedab" G~Aa_syHoQgoob Ged sbeghb. Abgweggemdsdo AdJgb JoGorgero YGogogoyevo 
Agbogo, Gage, aoweaeryges~e, yoHagows bobogsweegdding Gbagagsodo IIbLsma Io'bogoyeo 


(Aogogvomsee, yoRyom IoGeapdob yoylymdgbgdo, IeBob IGmeqghob AgJsGo'bs e308 ges bhg) es y- 


BHA (GOSxLOGoAyELO LAE {DOL yodo{Ebydo o~@sAoobols boPooheBabs geo sbaeghgdob ygq- 
seo bygae'g) dengeegbgdob gogeegb, Gey baggogogyGoe sobsbo Bobo ydhgomsagdob msgobgoyGqago%s, 

fgdo aodmbgarab dokbsboo, Iygagoeer. ogo" yg. Go GaELaEAdyoo yobosoamdo bobhoascegatingo 
Gbogagdob 99 Ggbeg6Qogds weds Gems sobobs obobo Eaobogevgm boJsamggeveb Anob eyaombysdo 
AGE gAgsO NAAgdob EGo~eoQoyEE SbErghgdoHo. yysoEegdob godobgognys Tbergeeee gam boganbsy — 


Agbogob sAbydmaob AgsgoeebJosho esAgdob yambAoshrdon fsbo ygeego'by Cs IGerBgngAsb Fomor 


gobg6 w@obogeegor bogotinggg2eb doa gymbggdob — Goiobs kes bgobgmab Asgyseeom'bg. 

GeOGG GHedogeos, Hogeyerdob bognghwobyGoGos6oasb Gadeghody godkeo asbosocendgab: 
1) AVAZIOMayMomeds, GEAgEG SPAYOb FoObyeoms ogogdomgBb; 2) goGoodgeoerd, GeAge0¢ bs'be— 
QEMBL bogehob IgderfAlgegjaom0 oAIygobgdoor gos 3) ‘IgGhygoorers. 


By) 08 germiaghob IysBggs. Ge 


9G Yo gevndygeo bodkydo obobogh mogh. godIsm'bojoeygoo Aghogobogo6 aobbbgoggdonr, GeAgeebs¢y 


bobeagsw@ngds Ths boboor owydb wo Ggeoepsgsh 0G gJggikegdoGgdo, bagebys Aybogob byeesbyeo- 


Yoraengdo (re-fashioning), byewsberoJAbo~oeds (re-creation) s6osydb GMowogoyee bobosmb (Grove, 1995: 
693). (ghogons, LFermge 8 WgwAogoee Ggreegdoeo"™ IGmggbob Ayeggj0, God boJsorgggee’ bbgoeesbhgo 
GIMbsIO wegihog JAbob bodeggsb, Aor Todob, Geaae bodbdoshh, oby gdgaeegho bodbJoobo boa 
LIS Ob y@mbio6 goSoo6Agab bogtogob mobbeogdoo. 

BoNMgAO, Ge obgoro Tydobgaggdo gobboyymegdom biosns Anob GgaonbydIo. sAxgeose HyBo yg 
AdQEQb seyEv'os Gdho wo bgobyoo. gqeeqgeb goVoaengd GoAeghodg bodggdob — GoAyjevo gy toools 
boboxeoGeb, bgobigho woes yooh bycoegrpseeghs dooce dgmfogoob, bolkeyGe Ioboooeyga'hg — Ayo 
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AygEAo AmBoMbAM, bos Ag\e@gggqawo monJdob ygyeLs GoAyee bodegGob sFmaeo geo bso koobye 
{vg (069% gO} 2010). bysbyor'do shyno gAbeygegdengdows6 GFmogeoa eagom bogiyGos6o, GEIL 
bogdbageogom hobofgagsdo sGog%o bgoby@ boAbinob, boggabygee bodggGob sbeygegdb geo bao'do 
AgboGob mobbgn;Go0n. 
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MAKA KHARDZIANI (GEORGIA) 


ON THE CHANGE OF THREE-PART SONGS INTO ONE-PART SONGS IN GEORGIAN 
TRADITIONAL MUSIC (RACHA AND SVANETI) 


The last century witnessed great cataclysms in Georgia which had a great influence on traditional 
music. Of course, traditional music is supposed to undergo “permanent changes”, but it can never get used 
to the changes to the principles that regulate these “transformations”. Understandably, here I mean Georgian 
traditional music, which has experienced both the positive (e.g. improving living conditions of man, 
mechanization of the working process) and negative (totalitarian ideology domineering over every sphere of 
people’s activities and thinking), events that took place in public life; all of which found specific expression in 
the character of the evolution of traditional music. 


It is my goal to define what kind of changes were caused by the new tendencies in public life and how they 
influenced the traditional thinking of the communities living in the mountainous regions of western Georgia. 
I shall focus my attention only on one issue- the superseding of polyphonic forms of music by monophonic 
forms; my paper will be based on the examples of the highland regions of western Georgia, Racha and Svaneti. 

It is generally accepted that the full functioning of traditional music (or the music of oral tradition) depends on 
several factors: 1) heredity, linking the present with the past; 2) variability, nurtured by the people's creative impulses 
and 3) selectivity, ie. selecting the forms [not sure of meaning] the specimen that supports existing inner principles. 
Unlike the composer’s music, which the public receives in a ready-made form and which usually is not subject to 
any changes, folk music gets its traditional character by the re-fashioning and re-creation by the public (Grove, 1995: 
693). It is a result of this “permanently changing” process that in different parts of Georgia folk songs are still being 
created, both three-part and homophonic variants of the most ancient three-part songs accompanied by a musical 
instrument. It has been attested that such cases are most frequent in the highland regions. This time I am going to 
dwell upon Rachan Qurshao, Sanadiro (hunting song), Kvatsikhiselo Ivane (Ivane of Kvatsikhe), Svan Dala kojas 
khelghvazhale, Bail Betkil, and Simghera monadireebze(a song about hunters). [ have compared different variants of 
these songs, classifying them into three groups: 1) three-part specimens without instrumental accompaniment (audio 
ex. 1, 4), 2) three-part specimens with instrumental accompaniment (audio ex. 2, 5, 8) 3) homophonic specimens 
with instrumental accompaniment (audio ex. 3, 6, 9). My paper aims to present the process of changing three-part 
songs into homophonic ones in its dynamics, determining the reasons for this process and understanding i 

Those who carried out research into the syncretic nature of the earliest period of traditional music 
agree that the most ancient forms of traditional music were based on collective activity, and were choral. 
According to Garaganidze, the two-part structure originated from the ancient tradition of responsorial singing 
(Garaqanidze, 1998). Some scholars go even further, considering the dialogue to be the primary source of 
forming polyphony (Zemtsovsky, 1988, 2006; Jordania, 2006). Besides, the ancient origin of the round-dance 
performance is also beyond doubt. 

The first-group of songs that I have analyzed, are based on responsorial singing, the soloist’s part being 
followed by the alternation of two choirs. Such songs are performed with round-dance, without instrumental 
accompaniment. They have a strongly pronounced syncretic character (audio ex. 1, 4, 7). In the second group 
Thave united three-part songs, performed with instrumental accompaniment, since, as most Georgian scholars 
agree, the instrumental part must be a later addition to the singing specimens. This group comprises two sub- 
groups: a) songs, which differ from the most ancient variants only by adding the instrumental accompaniment. 


nature, 
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jan Mindor-mindor, with the chianuri (stringed bowed instrument) accompaniment and Sa— 
nadiro (without accompaniment), Kvatsikhiselo Ivane (with the chianuri) and Qurshao (without accompa— 
niment), Svan Dala kojas khelghvazhale (with the chianuri and without) and so on. According to V. Akho— 
badze, these songs are in fact the same songs, sung in a new manner, and not the new ones” (Akhobadze, 1957: 
22), and b) songs, in which the instrument performs the soloist’s function; they are sung without alternation 
between two choirs, and are performed without the round-dance. Therefore, the specimens of group a express 
the first stage of the changes introduced in the most ancient songs, while the songs of group 4 represent the 
following stage of the changes. In them the instrumental part is inserted in such a natural manner that it changes 
the structure of the song and makes it lose its round-dance character. 


The 3" group of the songs mentioned above, includes specimens of solo songs accompanied by a musical 
instrument. Informants from Svaneti and Racha say that such songs are the most recent (audio ex. 3, 6, 9). They 
basically retain the musical content and emotions of the ancient three-part variant, a certain closeness is felt in 
their melodies as well, though freedom in the improvisation both in the verbal and musical texts is quite obvious. 
The verbal text is much longer and elaborate, performers may render it ina free form enriching it with the details 
they know, and the same can be said about the melodic side, which, due to the improvisatorial talent of the 
performer, may undergo such changes that it would be hard to identify the primary source (for example, Svan 
Dala kojas khelghvazhale (audio ex. 1, 2, 3), Bail Betkil (audio ex. 4, 5, 6), Simghera monadireebze, Rachan 
Shavo Qurshao (audio ex. 7, 8, 9) and others). 

In the Racha province of such improvisers the most famous was Osia Metreveli, As Tornike Skhiereli, 
a young descendant of Osia Metreveli, who was born and brought up in Racha, and is a great expert on 
Rachan musical folklore on his own right told me, Osia Metreveli sang almost all Rachan songs as soloist, 
with the accompaniment of the chianuri (interview, 2010). Of such performers in Svaneti David Niguriani is 
well-known; in materials recorded during my fieldworks he performed quite a few three-part Svan songs in 
monophonic, solo versions, accompanied by the bowed chianuri. 

It is interesting to consider what caused the emergence of the homophonic (solo) variants of three-part songs, 
and how they gained popularity in people’s everyday life: 1) One of the reasons for performing a three-part song 
as homophonic is the lack of voices at the moment of performing. As we know, fieldworks to the highland regions 
of Georgia were regularly undertaken during the summer, when most of the young people were away working 
and members of the fieldwork often could find only women, children and old people at home. According to 
Tornike Skhiereli, in such cases, the old people tried to perform three-part songs in solo, homophonic versions. 
They sang one part (middle, the leading part of the song), and the lack of other parts was supplemented by the 
1 instrument, which could perform all the parts, including the absent bass part and the top parts. If it was a 
such a version would became as popular as the three-part one; 2) It is noteworthy that the greater part of 
the above-mentioned solo-homophonic specimens are created on the basis of very well-known and popular three- 
part folk songs. Therefore it can be presumed that creating such versions was prompted by the wish of separate 
singers, who had a unique talent of improvisation, to share “the possession” of the song and express their own 
feelings in them; all-this can be more successfully achieved by non-group, more intimate music-making, by a solo 
performer with the self-accompaniment of a musical instrument. Therefore, originally it was the “compulsive” 
turning of a three-part song into a homophonic one that caused the fact that an individual, when performing the 
song, was able to realize the possibility of revealing his or her creative potential which, finally, resulted in creating 
the highly artistic specimens of homophonic songs, accompanied by a music: 

As we can see, both cases were caused by the changes that had taken place in the social environment. In 
the first case it is a syndrome of modern times — when there is a demand in society, and certain ins 
which should meet such a demand and record during fieldworks surviving monuments of non-material culture 


instrument. 
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heritage (musical folklore specimens in this case) in order to study them scientifically. In such a case the tradition 
carriers had to adapt themselves to the circumstances and accordingly to supersede their partners by the other 
parts performed on the instrument. So, the changes that took place in everyday life facilitated removing the 
songs of certain genres from their social context, in this way they lost their original function, and accordingly a 
choral form, so initially a devotional-ritual song tumed into a solo-homophonic specimen of a ballad-type song, 
performed with the accompaniment of a musical instrument. 

In the other case, too, an influence of modern times is also clear. The twentieth century brought forward 
the issue of an individual and individual performer. This tendency brought the natural desire of an individual 
performer for freedom of self-expression, self-identification and realization of his/her creative ability. 
The changed environment caused corresponding changes in people’s psychology and resulted in a radical 
breakthrough in their world outlook. 

The fact that in order to maintain the primary form of the song the social context is especially important 
is corroborated by the changing of homophonic songs into multipart ones i.e. there is a process opposite to 
the one I have discussed above. N. Kalandadze, reasoning about Georgian cradle songs, considers that they 
are homophonic only due to their social function, and “the change of the social function and their collective 
performance created multipart lullabies” (Kalandadze, 1987: 13). 

In connection with this, Joseph Jordania’s idea about the emergence and disappearance of polyphony in 
mankind’s history of culture is of great interest. According to the “Cultural evolutionary theory” of the genesis of 
polyphony, the cases of the appearance of polyphony must be much more numerous than those of its disappearance” 
(Jordania, 2006: 49), though, in spite of very thorough research the scholar failed to trace any cases when “the 
emergence of polyphony as a result of the inner evolution of homophony could be attested in any traditional culture” 
(Jordania, 2006: 50), while in different regions of the world he discovered many historically documented facts of the 
loss of polyphonic traditions. Here it should be added that in some of these regions polyphony was lost completely 
(e.g. Great Britain and some Scandinavian countries, Lithuania, Estonia, Macedonia and others). In some places “the 
tendency of weakening the tradition of polyphony is quite evident — those songs, which in the 70s were performed 
in four parts, today have turned into only three or two-part songs” (Jordania, 2006: 49). By the example of Georgia, 
proceeding from the longevity of polyphonic thinking and the firmness of the polyphonic tradition, it is unimaginable 
that this phenomenon might disappear, though, in my opinion, to some extent the tendency of three-part songs turning 
into homophonic may be connected with the process mentioned above. J. Jordania does not give conerete reasons for 
the weakening of the polyphonic tradition; besides, judging by the results he has received, in those areas where the 
tendency to reduce the number of voices is noticed, old specimens are no longer present; while in Georgia, parallel 
with newly created homophonic songs, old, three-part variants retain their viability, which for its part manifests the 
multi-stage aesthetic nature characteristic of Georgian folklore (Baghashvili, 2004). Moreover, it may be said without 
any doubt that the polyphonic thinking with an instrument accompaniment is expressed fully: the bass part and one 
of the upper voices sound in the instrumental part, the third part is performed by the soloist. N. Zumbadze, when 
reasoning about the additional arguments of the polyphony of Georgian songs notes, “since in Georgia the basic 
function of the musical instrumental is to accompany a song, and this, as a rule, means the harmonic accompaniment, 
therefore a solo song performed with an accompaniment of the musical instrument, can be viewed as a specimen of 
multipart singing” (Zumbadze, 2008: 356). Preserving polyphonic principles in instrumental music is another solid 
argument for this phenomenon to be an immanent characteristic feature of Georgian musical thinking. 

Therefore, the social changes that took place in twentieth-century Georgian reality and in Racha-Svaneti among 
others, rendered a new content to the “permanent changeability”, natural to the traditional culture, indicating once 
more that folklore is an ever-living process of live creation and the immanent specific features of traditional musical 
thinking, in this case the principles of Georgian polyphonic thinking are also revealed in the specimens of three-part 
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songs that have been altered into solo-homophonic versions. This is another condition for preserving the three-part 
primary source of the above songs in people's everyday life and another proof of the viability of Georgian polyphony. 
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Audio Examples 


Audio example 1. Dala kojas khelghvazhale (Svan). Performed by the ensemble Mzeramze, CD Ensamble Mzemamtze-Vol.l Face 
Music Switzerland (Three-part) 


Audio example 2. Dala kojas khelghvazhale (Svan). Performed by the ensemble Riho. CD Georgie polyphonies vocals de Svanetie, 
Ensemble Riho (Three-part) 


Audio example 3. Dala kojas khelghvazhale (Svan). Singer David Niguriani, homophonic, LGMF (Laboratory of Georgian Musical 
Folklore) 104-4 (one-part) 


Audio example 4. Bail Ilba (Svan). LGMF 108b-26 
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Audio example 5. Bail Betkil (Svan). Singer David Niguriani, LGMF 107-16 (three-part) 
Audio example 6, Bail Betkil (Svan). Singer David Niguriani, LGMF 104-7 (one-part) 


Audio example 7. Shao qushao (Rachan). Voices from the past, Georgian folk music from the phonograph wax cylinders, CD-8 
(three-part) 


Audio example 8. Shao qurshao (Rachan). Fund of Georgian State Radio and TV (three-part) 


Audio example 9. Shao qurshao (Rachan). Singer Tornike Skhiereli, (one-part) 
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dsgeoa6 bdoGos ypMyyevo MsbdggGoomdgdo. boob gaghos oAsds'bob yGobdog’ds  Asdiols 
Lobbeeoboogals pdstmoergeoo gq@boo. bogygog® Hadbsb sBoab baggobso. wobobggegdyevo bodegdabs 
Hadbs}o Bjogogh 344 bogegJbo LgGoJobb (Hoya). momeggeeh ‘Iyghod9Iyo>  g&mo Iybogoge'yso 
Foboeocegds AgeebSGego), GMAy0G oAkeghyegye Agreegdo, GoAeghboo, Amombesb —bogygogso 
HadbAo. agqGeobk IGéos obyAsb6oogq® bogygad’ys spgdyseo (ering, Gorioey. igen). 


Hyg aoeegdb oJgagh Gore ob{@yIyb;ob mabbgrgbo, GE, bTOGod swoegyKIo soo 


36 aghgwgds dGorgendo. Gomeqo bodegdob msbbeegdsdo symAIsbgAgbho MGbAs6aS ges begwobsab 
fiotingob ‘gAega saadgaegdb Goeogoe. 

nogydb. gp Fobg/ey Tobo/ey Iob 
bogtogh, bodgboge bog@ogms Kagab. GeiAgee’Iog, Igwob: Jodo-y dob (Gbgbo, 


LoFYG YB boyGogob bobg 


Godbogh dgg@ab, bab, bogreoce 
aps dob yeogo). 
Seg 29 FOG (ogy Pardo) — hodealss Gogo boyGogo, gp Fobs Goyer / gob congea p> (GiobysGo, Arb goyeLo 
bo gtiogo) — orgpo, gy obs (s'borytn gocebo) (Ly, 1983: 182-187; HetiGnep, 1955: 167). 

Abgogho Angenghs fawogee yogysbook bhgo bsgebyd'og aghgogds. Agoeeomse, gerber oebo'I- 


Gogh “boaseeoee bogMogh goohoby ghgsIo, eghng yeobeyd — hodmbsyeogo, odiyb-ybegG — byAlosbo, 


gerbe — as@iobo), sbygy obiy6'o: gpgheoe (yobob gg6eoG — bydosbo bo yoyo, goers 
phe — hoilaboyrogn. ore yosbdoee yahoo — ys@Aebo). 

Abgogho Aerggegbs gogo b6ob Fob yogeeagea gos bodoGmggevedo. gh Aogeghs sobsbs Josoryee 
Aghogoeey® HyA@BbMEEMAOSO. gh GyGIo6 sob doen. oO Mogwodomgyeose oebOTboywo bogGoe 
Log@ogh, BgAega bodgdo06 bogGogh, eo ‘Igkegg — boa. gomgh gh bogygs soGorger cooseggoIo 
sGob go> Gbeggeob bofeoggdoboash eo boegdyee bodb boIhogb. Jocorgee Fyrogemdom dgagegsdo 
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agbgsegd> VIL bgo6 VII bon gomomoggiyse dggselo Gy6HoGe dsgeo boflosbo abbgmyAgbGob Abo 


‘Abaseerdom (gaggevodg, 1912: M0341, go. 8 ~eGeb bogygob AboTIgogevmds qygg Logokargdyevos. 
ergaeoe boysogob seaboFgbyee0 ob AsbAkeg oye (Bogwogsdy, 1977: 188-191; 2007: 199-200). 

siagodogg, goggationb bogebms obbserghiggee Agbagsdo (obbGeP~GgKe0 IdGyq0 eo bodkyyGab  eobb— 
2985) andlenggqoro Loo G\MLOGOZLO AyboyxegIG akbGonghgoob! gerGAjBo, Aor Tertob, AGogoeebdosberdabs eos, 
oynBBsboe Bab bobgybo «oo. bbgo. 

ob MyApHAgELO Mobb 
sgMBborganb seAbo'dghyevo dggeeo ArGorygeo GyGobghe Tys6yb Codshyds boVseAmgdos bogygoreob 


Jo ;pGorggeo Lodgdosbo boymagab ardgeossaegjee0 Gs dotioms;o0 gyzABig0>9- 


Bobo (joGorye20 AyboyreeyGo gegeegeodab ‘ylorog@jbo Goibob AAogoeebJos6erBob sabydoono yoga). 
ogoKagiy4o Fybopeegtin gasedieob mogabydympob FoSmoxeagbb yor — bexeeabgob o6 oflyePlghOyyeeo 
Jsfigob gegsmeyyGo osbbgeghs, sapigsvo sbyAbejo ge bogugpbp. gg xeowggIGo BybogssegyGo yrs gob o¢ogh— 
Gedob gobAbs'beg@yeen BegeegBoo. yng Go'TGogh blow mabheegBob, 9y%yngy oYoRSGoo\eebs, goo gqGom osbAb— 
“pb 
amy GoseErERNArS Odgobo sebam, sybpaar Jorge EBohgbob ogegfeyytion ob\AgAgbSyeL0 yor 
SEAT YLLO YOSAga0 F9AIQA Hoga on~}G0 bydosbo boySogob (Jodo-gPtobo) GyIg%g'90, ged, 
bognELGe-boGoggoseer gobGob Godgdgado. Endegeeraogytoce boob gMgber Ioeogeegeoa "bers boyeogob 
S860 AgGje0 Gy58D60 gydloby sos VIL li-gQ06 ;pmorgee YysogeeBoa Fysdengs'do sabgeyxevo yABo60 doce 


sod PAgyso Keay 


ogesgod,y, Aohinbs. (2007). SPowoggozweo badighoyer bojeingg30 1» doGoriqan-Fekoognerjoggshocn gorbrrjyeesiyGiq00 
aGonngcionrnsbo. moseobO: go 
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| MANANA SHILAKADZE| (GEORGIA) 


GEORGIAN AND ADIGHE MUSIC IN THE CONTEXT OF 
POLYPHONY (TYPOLOGICAL PARALLELS) 


In the forms of “traditional musical thinking” (I. Zemtsovsky), present in the instrumental music 
(instrumental tunes and song accompaniment), the type of polyphony, the forms of accompaniment, the 
mode-intonational features and others are most important. This paper will deal with corresponding forms of 
accompaniment in relation with polyphony that reflect the early stages of the development of instrumental 
culture. I should mark in advance, that the departing point is the traditional (and not modern, though even when 
constructed on the tradition) culture, whose lower chronological border can be reached by the ethnographic 
material and corresponds to the situation of about the end of the nineteenth century and the twentieth century. 

In Georgian music and that of North Caucasian peoples, the Adyghes among them, the leading role 
is played by singing. In comparison with vocal music the role of instrumental music in less important. In 
Georgian instrumental culture the much higher artistic-musical value of accompanying the song is more 
noticeable. 

Both in Georgian and Adyghe instrumental culture the central place is occupied by stringed instruments. 


In Georgia they are plucked and bow instruments, with the North Caucasian peoples — the Adyghes among 
them, they are bow instruments. 

The Adyghe is a common name of the language and culture of the linguistically and ethnically related 
aborigine population of the Northeast Caucasus — the Adyghes, Ci ns and Kabardians. They live in the 
Russian Federation in Adygea, Kabardino-Balkaria and Karachai-Circassia. They call themselves “Adyghe”. 
Several ethnographic groups can be singled out: Bzhedughs, Abadzekh, Shaphsugh, Besleney and others, 
who speak the dialects of the Adyghe language. In the 60s of the nineteenth century the greater part of 


the population was resettled. Now they are considered to be dispersed ethnic groups, scattered in about 50 
countries of the world. 

For a typological comparison I have taken the early forms of accompaniment, accordingly, the genres in 
which these forms are supposed to occur. 

The old Georgian terms shebaneba // dabaneba are derived from the word bani. According to Ivane 
Javakhishvili in the Georgian translation of the Old Testament (eleventh cent. — turn of the twelfth cent.) the 
term shebaneuli denoted the harmonious adjustment, combination of voices (Javakishvili, 1938: 302-303). 
The 
voice as the name of accompaniment, voice adjustment (shebaneba) or combination of voices in general. It 


same scholar conclude: 


.. originally bani, in fact, was not so much the name of a definite low-pitched 


became the name of the low-pitched voice after the three-part singing-chanting had emerged” (Javakhishvili, 
138: 305). In this connection he emphasized one important point — the interrelation between the terms bani and 
ebani, their sound and semantic similarity (Javakishvili, 1938: 315). 


‘Accompaniment is the primary and basic function of Georgian stringed instruments. Its origin is 
associated with the early stages of the evolution of the epic (heroic and historical verses) genre and their 
performing traditions, which have been preserved in the highland regions of eastern Georgia until recent times 
(Shilakadze, 2008). Georgian material revealed the forms of instrumental accompaniment corresponding to 
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different stages of its evolution: 1) emphasizing the basic consonance (fourth); 2) showing the basic harmonic 
functions (after the 2 or 7 degrees of the mode have appeared in the accompaniment); 3) after quite a long 
time the instrumental transcription of the song in the form of the accompaniment is attested (Shilakadze, 
2007: 221-224) 

The initial form of accompaniment — showing the basis of the mode on the stringed instrument (first on the 
two-stringed instrument in Georgia) — occurs in the form of the consonances (the fourth) produced by the open 
strings as cd 


be seen on the example of the panduri in the highland dialects of eastern Georgia, subsequently 
three sounds and still further, after the appearance of the four-stringed instrument, as four-sound accords in 
the complete and disintegrated forms. 

The mu: 
or an instrumental tune, constructed on glossolali: 
Adyghe musical culture. I should add that it i 
(zhu // ezhyu in the Adyghe, ezhu in Kabardian), as an informant explains, means 


characteristic feature of Adyghe music is zhyw — vocal (choral) accompaniment of a soloist 
Zhyu is considered the marker of the identity of the 
Zhyu 
mpanying by a voice”, 


a manifestation of “the traditional musical thinkin; 


“accompanist”, “accompanying singing by playing an instrument” (informant Khavpachey Khasan, born in 
1929. Kabardia, the Urvani District, the village of Kakhun, A journal of a business trip to Kabardia, 1979, 
book 1, Musical Archiv 
accompaniment of an instrumental tune, an independent melodic formation. It is considered to be a simple 


s of Iv. 


avakhishvili Institute of History and Ethnology). Functionally zhyw is a vocal 
melodic-rhythmic structure. “Zhyu is syncretism of the vocal and instrumental sources, performed by a voice 
(voices)” (Sokolova, 2004: 156-166). The zhyu tradition is especially firmly preserved with the Shapsughs, but 
as the informants say, it was an integral part of any tune, By its essence, nature zhyu is typologically analogous 


to the Georgian shehaneba (droning undertone). 
In this case I am interested in the latter meaning and the musical material it is reflected by. The early forms 


of the instrumental ziyw is represented in the repertoire of the Adyghe bow instrument — the shitcha-phshin, 
namely in the specimens of the devotional-ritual genre. The traditional Adyghe bow instrument shitcha- 


phshin (Adygea, Kabardia) phshine — pshinner (Karachai-Cit 


) is two-stringed, with the fourth tuning. 
) d-g; 2) d-a; 3) a, d, g, ©). 

The genres of the Adyghe musical culture are multifarious. Traditionally the epic genre has always 
occupied a significant place. In the epic genre the Narth legends with the prosaic (Harth khibar — the story 
of Narths inguished (Gutov, 1981: 6). The latter is often 
accompanied by a musical instrument. The word phshinale is derived from the word phshine // phshina // 


(Currently, in Kabardia four stings are used, whose modes are: 


and the singing (Narth pshinale) forms may be dis 


phshin and means 


sound, voice, an instrument or a group of instruments in general. 
The phshinale is performed to the accompaniment of an instrument or an instrumental ensemble (some 
phshina and the rattle — phkhadsch), also without the instrument, by a soloist and the choir (a capella). The 


choir zhyu joins in at the end of every verse line (or half line) and is performed as a refrain and is constructed 


on nom-semantic words (wa, rir 


, ay-ha-ha, e-ra-sha, e-ray-da and others). 
‘A new stage in the study of the traditional Adyghe music was an academic edition in many volumes 
of Folk Songs and Instrumental Tunes of the Adyghe (1 — 1980, II — 1981, III — 1986, in Russian), which 
represented all the Adyghe musical dialects (Shapsugh, Bzhedukh, Kabardian, Circassian), songs and tunes. 
The be 
the choir and the instrument are participating, where in comparison with the parts of the soloist and the choir, 
the part of the instrument is more developed (Chich, 1984: 159, Matsiutin, 1953: 88-90). 
The Narth epos and songs, whose genre differentiation is based on their everyday function, belong to the 


ic form of the polyphony of Adyghe music is drone two-part songs as well, in which the soloist, 
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most ancient historic strata of the traditional singing 2 


ctivities of the Adygh. From this viewpoint the following 
groups may be singled out: 1) songs directly associated with labour; 2) songs in indirect relationship with 
labour; 3) family — devotional and family songs; 4) curative charm-incantations (Naloev, 1980: 7). 

The song A Bear's Head, (the song of an araba —a s 


rt of bullock cart — driver), sung by a soloist, without 
a musical instrument, a Kabardian version (ex. 1). The song is begun by a voice s 


multaneously with the 
accompaniment (on the shitcha-phshina) without any prelude. The accompaniment follows the soloist almost 
in unison, After six measures the soloist ha: 


-measure pause and the accompaniment becomes two-part, 
where the fourth consonance is emphasized (especially at the beginning of the phrases and at the end). In the 
second couplet the shitcha-shin part again follows the soloist in unison. In the couplets the accompaniment 
undergoes insignificant rhythmic variations. 


Also interesting is Pshimazitkha, a Kabardian version (ex. 2). This is an appeal to the guardian of forests 


and hunting — a two-part song (directing singer and choir ezhu) to the accompaniment of shitcha-phshina, The 
instrument joins in together with the choir following it in unison (sic!). 

‘An analogous picture is observable in St. George, its Kabardian version (ex. 3). 

The fourth consonances occur quite often, The Kabardian version of Ashamaz’s Revenge for His Father's 
Blood is very interesting. The verbal text is recited by the soloist. The text of the above song consists of 344 


verse lines, Each is corresponded by one musical sentence (melostanza), which repeats as many times as the 


, rirare, uo). 


verbal text demands, The choral part is constructed on non-semantic words (uorii 
Special interest is att 
Adyghe, but does not 0 
When accompanying a song performed in one part, the accompaniment to two-part and after the soloist 


hed to the instrumental accompaniment in one part, which occurs quite often in the 


ur in Georgian, 


has joined in, it is continued in one part. 
Let us revert to the names of the instruments. Phshine // phshina // phshin denotes a sound, a voice, an 


instrument or a group of instruments in general, which includes: shitcha-phshin (sh — horse, tch = horse- 
hair, phshin— instrument), aphe-phshin (aphe-fingers) — plucked stringed instrument, phshina tarko //phshina 
diququa (antler-like, ramified instrument) — harp, phshina (Asian accordion) (Shu, 1983: 182-187; Scheibler, 
1955: 196). 


‘A similar phenomenon may be observed among other peoples of North Caucasus, For instance, the 


general meaning of phondur is an instrument in the Vainakh languages, dachig — phondur — plucked stringed 
instrument, atukh-phondur — bow instrument, keghath-phondur — a 
phaendir (qisin phendir — bow instrument, dala phendir — plucked stringed instrument, iron kiandzal phendir 


‘ordion), It is the same in the Ossetian: 


— accordion). 


In Georgia this is a stage passed a long time ago. It is reflected in Georgian musical terminology, this 
term is dzali. Initially it meant an instrument in general, subsequently — a 


stringed instrument and finally — a 
string, At present this word is preserved in Georgian dialects and means a string made of animal intestines. In 
the Georgian written sources it appeared in the seventh century, in one of them, dating to the same century, 
i is used in the meaning of a stringed instrument (Kekelidze, 1912: 340-341), i.e. at that time 
the meaning of the word was already narrowed, earlier it meant an instrument in general (Shilakadze, 1977: 
188-191; 2007: 199-200). 

It follows therefore that in the instrumental music of the Cauc 


the term 


ian peoples (instrumental tunes and 


accompanying singing) the forms of “traditional musical thinking” are distinguished, the type of polyphony, 


the forms of accompaniment among them. 
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Instrumental accompaniment is the initial and basic function of the Georgian stringed instrument, The old 
Georgian terms denoting accompaniment shebaneba, dabaneba are derived from the word bani (the essential 
category of the most significant feature of Georgian musical folklore — polyphony). 

The original trait of the Adyghe musical culture is 1 accompaniment of a soloist or an instrumental 
tune, constructed on non-semantic words. Zhyu is a phenomenon determining the identity of the Adyghe musical 
culture, Ziyw means accompanying by a voice, also an accompanist, accompanying by playing. 

By its typological essence and nature, ziyw is identical with Georgian shebaneba, The earlier forms of the 
instrumental zhyw are attested in the repertoire of the bow instrument (Shitcha-phshina), namely in the specimens of 


the devotional ritual genre. A typologically interesting parallel is the terms phshine, denoting an instrument in general, 
and the term dzali occurring in Georgian written sources beginning from the seventh century. 
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Adsgseroo 1 KoisepGeu cmapotit-medseocs 2onoa (Haponuible necHit 1 HHCTpyMeHTanb-HBIe HaMrpBIH anbiros...1, 
1980: 47-51, No.12; 210) 

Example 1. Kizerbech starij-medveja golova (Narodnie pesni i instrumentalnie naigrishi adigov, 1, 1980: 47-51, No.12; 
210) 


Bogoeeomo 2. Muusasumxa (Hapoansie necui H uicrpyMeHTanbuble HaHrpEILuH abiroR...1, 1980: 65-69, No.23) 
Example 2. Pshimazitkha (Narodnie pesni i instrumentalnie naigrishi adigov, I, 1980: 65-69, No.23) 
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Bosgoeomo 3. Coxmoii Feopeuit (Hapoamsie necnu u unerpyMertranbunte Haurpsiunt atbi-roe...1, 1980: 70-77, No.24) 
Example 3. Svia‘oi georgij (Narodnie pesni i instrumentalnie naigrishi adigov, 1, 1980: 70-77, No.24) 
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FES SSHILILO (IKI) 


BILONDOL GISLLSGBSN: LIGIL LOGLIGIBOL VIOBS 
(L8d6490)-SLAMLS3290) TbEM6900) 


sGogtinbyge seboIGyELd, Ged Hoeogoysro Iybogob IpIbayergagevors IybogoeeyGo o'beerghgdo 
AboAgiyerghow Bgoggoaes gobyee boyyybgdo. GGowogayee Aybogs'’do bAogeo, GemAyerog, eeghsg 
oboMbiybydb Logngbeeobybodoshadsb, asbbbgogegjas Godkoghodg oofenguevob Yo sAbgdyerobgob. bg- 
Gi7h Aesgogehdos6o bLodggdob HGo~e0G0s sob Mosy6o Asgogeomos. 


hgdiy SGob ghAmbnob aogoto gnbogyGo Xazyo. GMIggLAG gabgeads bodbagor ghebym'o seo 
LogdGedbs gomy-bydyb ghGrby® wooeeadsoy Ladeb Agbogseeg% GHGxeo0 ySmosegdmo ghye- 
Bymido, Goigerboy weghkeg oJdoyMoe DodsGmoggh. AMogoeebFsb bodes séob o3 bogebab gobogy- 
BAsgenmds'do, bydiyh 


goboggGo ByAgghgdob ‘bawod yodmofgoo dggewo bobodggGe HMowogoob bygesboevn goGogbegdo- 


Go aE_hAPBob yGo-Jamo YWPboIgbyeomgo6ybo Loge. meer soengyeeob 


SGbPOB’ IMAQIMoEVOrs IGogoero KAZI, GEAGELOG, Tywagds shogngohewos cor obo gegabo osofosby- 
obaob; obobo Geagmdgh IGogoeebiloobo bodggdab GGowogoob Iyhobgob. eyo. Igodgegds oboe, oo 
Agob, Ged byez bodegG sob yggseorby sGJoysLo ss MGogobo 
aa» 

nsbodgedegy Lydizh bobodeyae béoge'do Dodobsey G|eoELIdgsb ong cogogqoemegdom, sosgo6s— 


Go MsgobyySgog00 Hab~sms6 ogoe— 


bog, Ged gh GgEVoeegdgeoo GodgyGos garmsygvo bogebyGa bodegagdob AGogoeo HGseocjonborgob. 
doGomseo gbeghGoo A06G AolsGorygeos ggGesygoo I6ogyghoygea Aybogob bgogeobyg6, GG, MBI 
Abdo YybJGombeey4 IoGInboob, ggxemosyee GoGIgee bobagdob, HgWBWyoGoobo go Ggayseeoeyse 
Aghab. Gacy Igghgds AGogoeebios6 Jbergogeb, Lydih osbiIyoeengg Igberggegss bobosoegdas Josoen'ys 


‘ 
E9996) Aorbbybo gobobognagh IggGamGogob Igbo sabgdyevo obj gagoeeyao bH|GyIgyegoob Ggevo- 
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ZANNA PARTLAS (ESTONIA) 


RETRACING PROCESSES OF CHANGE: THE CASE OF THE SCALES OF THE SETU SONGS 
(SOUTHEAST ESTONIA) 


It is often remarked that the musical thinking of traditional musicians changed noticeably during the last 


century. There are many styles of traditional music that are quite viable nowadays, but are not the same as they 
were even a few decades ago. The tradition of the Setu multipart singing is a typical example of such a situation. 
The musical tradition of the Setu is one of the few in Estonia that has been preserved in active use until 


today. Nowadays multipart singing is one of the most important symbols of ethnic identity of the Setu people. 


In recent decades the growth of ethnic consciousness among the Setu led to a revitalization of the old song 


tradition, There are many singing groups comprised of younger and older people who try to keep the tradition 


of multipart singing alive. However, one should recognize that the most ancient and original features of the 
Setu song style are disappearing. 


The direction of the changes that can be observed in the contemporary singing style of the Setw is also 


typical of many European folk song traditions. The main tendency is towards the musical style of European 


professional music, based on functional harmony, equally tempered tuning, a proportional rhythmic system, and 


regular metre, With regard to the multipart texture, the diminishing of the hete-rophonic divisions within 


the choral parts and, therefore, a general simplification of the texture are characteristic of contemporary Setu 


singing. The present paper deals with changes in the intervallic structure of the scales, which are an essential 


feature of the Setu song style. 

The most specific and probably the oldest scale of the Setu songs is the so-called “one-three-semitone 
mode”, which consists of the intervals close to one and three semitones (the structure of this scale can be 
expressed in semitones as the succession 1-3-1-3-1 and written by notes such as D-Eb-F#-G-A#-B). 'The one- 


three-semitone mode is on the verge of disappearance nowadays — partly because the respective repertoire, 


work and ritual songs, is mostly out of use today, and partly because of the diatonization of the old song tunes. 


jatonization of the Set tunes 


The present paper focuses on the processes of hey appear in archival and 


contemporary sound recordings, The research is based on the comparative acoustic analysis of the recordings 
made at different times (from the 1930s up to the end of the first decade of the 21* century) by means of different 
recording techniques including shellac discs, tape-recordings and contemporary digital multi-channel technique. 


ion of tunes is really taking place. The 


The aim of this paper is not only to confirm the fact that a diatoniz 


acoustical analysis of the Sew multipart songs seems also to be interesting for two additional reasons. Firstly, 


the one-three-semitone mode itself is a very unusual phenomenon, which should be described more precisely, 
and secondly, despite the prevalence of diatonic scales in the Seru songs today, the singing of the contemporary 


Setu choirs has a special quality of intonation which is hard to explain by means of an aural analysi 
As a matter of fact, the diatonization of the ancient Serw tunes 


not a trend of recent decades only: 
these processes ted much earlier. Furthermore, there are reasons to believe that the Setu song tradition 


was not stylistically homogeneous in the more distant past either and that the different scale types existed 


simultaneously, interacting with each other and forming various mixed and transitional structures 


In my 


earlier studies (Piirtlas, 2004) I suggested the hypothesis of the “bi-linguistic” character of musical thinking 
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of the traditional Setu singers. Bi-linguistic thinking means here the co-es 
(supposedly of different histo 
fact, in the Setu song tradition it is quite usual that the same song tune (tune type) can be sung with different 


fence of two main scale types 


and ethnic origin), both of which can be applied to the same tune types. In 


scales, The musical examples (ex. 1, 2) demonstrate two variants of the same tune type, the first of which has 
the one-three-semitone scale (transcribed as Eb-F#-G-A#-B) and second the diatonic scale (E-F#-G-A-B-C). 

More specifically, in the Sef multipart songs more than two scale types can be found, It is possible to find 
even 4 scale types: (1) the one-three-semitone scale (D-Eb-F#-G-A#-B), (2) the anhemitonic-diatonic scale 
(E-G-A-B-C), (3) the pure diatonic scale (D-E-F#-G-A-B-C), which is obviously of a later origin, and (4) the 
pure anhemitonic scale (E-G-A-B), which occurs much less often than the others. However, from the point of 
view of the present research it makes sense to contrast the one-three-semitone mode with the other three scale 
types and to consider the latter scale types as the realizations of diatonic musical thinking. 

As mentioned above, the main scale types often form mixed and transitional structures, which makes an 
aural transcription of the Setu songs very difficult. In the music transcriptions of the Setu songs one can find 
plenty of accidentals including signs of microalteration; transcriptions of the same song recording made by 
different researchers can differ remarkably. Some researchers even claim that the scales of the Setu songs are 
irregular simply as a result of their very ancient origin (Sarv, 1980: 136). In my opinion the archaic character 
of the musical thinking of the Setu singers manifests itself in the unusually wide zones of realisation of the 
scale notes, but the variations in their pitch are mostly systematic and connected with the interaction between 
the one-three-semitone mode and “diatonic” scales. 

On the basis of the aural analysis of the multi-channel recordings I found two main types of such 
interaction (Partlas, 2004), which are shown in the scheme (tab. 1). In the first case the one-three-semitone 
je (3-1-3-1, transcribed as E-G-Ab-B-C) becomes 
can be seen, the only difference between these two scales concerns the scale note Ab/A. In the second case 
tibed as D-Eb-F#-G-A#-B) turns into the scale that 
cheme G minor). Such a modification can be achieved by shifting 


imilar to the anhemitonic-diatonic 


the one-three-semitone mode (which this time is trans 


coincides with the harmonic minor (in thi: 
the two upper scale notes A#/A and B/Bb. 

In this paper I will try to retrace the first process of diatonization of the one-three-semitone mode (tab. 1 
a) by means of an acoustical analysis. Special attention will be paid to the central trichord of the one-three- 
, in the schemes and transcriptions, is written as G-Ab-B or F#-G-A#. This trichord is 


semitone scale, whicl 
the minimal form of the one-three-semitone scale, by which I mean that these three scale notes are present 
in all the song recordings I will analyse. For that reason, the findings concerning this trichord should be the 
most reliable. 

To analyse how the one-three-semitone scale can be turned into the anhemitonic-diatonic scale, four 
performances of the same tune type were chosen, The tune type under consideration occurs most often as 
the work-game song “The Grinding Stone”, but it can also be used in narrative songs. The oldest of the four 
performances analysed was made in 1959 with a tape-recorder (for the generalized transcription of this song 
(ex. 3; audio ex. 1). This song was performed by the most famous Sefu epic singer Anne Vabarna and her 
daughter Od’e, who sings the upper subsidiary part called Ail/6. In the multipart sections of this song the one- 
three-semitone mode can be heard quite clearly. Although the usual number of singers in a traditional Setu 
choir is about 5-7, this performance seemed to be suitable for the purposes of acoustical analysis because in 
the case of duo singing it is possible to follow the melodic lines of each singer, Normally the main lower part 
called torrd is sung heterophonically by the chorus, and in an ordinary mono or stereo recording the individual 
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melodic lin 


nnot be separated. 

‘Anne Vabarna’s performance was compared with three more recent multi-channel recordings. One of 
these is the narrative song sung by the singers from Mikitamée and Varska villages and recorded in a studio in 
1996 using a multi. 


channel tape-recorder (6 


annel recording). The two other songs (both are The Grinding 
ska village in 2006 and recorded 
digitally (9-channel recordings). The data concerning the three multi-channel recordings are taken from the 
student work by Aare Tool, made under my supervision in 2009 (Tool, 2009). He analysed three melostrophes 
from each song, which makes 72 tune variants in all. The tune version recorded in 1996 and 2006 differs 
to some extent from that by Anne Vabarna, but they are sii 
transcription of the first melostrophe of The Grinding Stone song performed by the Leiko choir is provided 


Stone song) were performed by the Leiko and Kuldatsdiuk choirs from V: 


nilar enough to be compared. The generalized 


in ex. 4 (audio ex. 


For acoustic analysis the speech analysis program PRAAT was used. In the multi-channel recordings the 
pitch of the tones was measured using the possibility, provided by the Praat software, to see an average pitch 
for the selected area. For the purposes of measurement the most stable fragments of the tones were chosen. 
In the 
of non-multi-channel recording (it is “The Grinding Stone” song performed by Anne Vabarna’s duo), 


The program can show the results in semitones in relation to the A note above middle C (i.e. 440 Hz 
aa 


the procedure of measurement was more complex. In this song the fundamental frequencies of the tones were 
measured from the spectra, and the pitches in semitones were calculated using the program Microsoft Excel. 
To find the average pitch of the tones each conditional eighth note was measured in two places; quarter notes 
were measured in four places. In Anne Vabarna’s song 6 melostrophes were analysed 


duo and that of the 
contemporary Setu choirs is significantly different. The song by the choir Leiko (audio ex. 2) sounds almost 


‘As one can hear from audio examples 1 and 2, the tuning of Anne Vabarn: 


diatonic, The tuning of Anne Vabarna’s duo (audio ex. 1) sounds very unusual because they use the one-three- 


semitone mode. The results of the acoustical measurements confirm this impression, 


The average intervals between adjacent scale notes in the four performances under consideration are 
provided in the table (tab. 2). In the top row of the table, the “ideal” intervals of the one-three-semitone scale 
and the usual names of the scale notes (in two alternative variants) are written. The second row comprises the 
same information concerning the anhemitonic-diatonic scale. In the next rows, the corresponding average 
intervals in the four songs analysed are shown. 

It can be seen that the intervals between the adjacent scale notes are not exactly one and three semitones, 


even in Anne Vabarna’s song. The lower interval, which should be theoreti 


cally a three-semitone interval, is 
actually closer to the major third (3.7 semitones) and the upper “semitone” is 30 cents narrower than an equal- 
tempered semitone (0.7), The central trichord , which is the main object of analysis in this paper, consists of 
the narrowed semitone (0.7) and enlarged three-semitone interval (3.2). 

The average intervals in the other performances analysed differ far more from the “ideal” one-three- 
semitone structure, and the scale of the song performed by the Kuldatsciuk choir (see the bottom row of the 
ale G-A-B-C, especially if we speak about the central trichord (1.8 and 
The performance by the choir Leiko confirms the earlier observation that the lower interval of the scale 


table) is quite close to the diatonic s 
2, 


tends to be wider than three semitones (3.6), although, in the recording from 1996 it is almost exactly three 
semitones (2.9). The upper interval becomes very narrow in all recent recordings — about a quarter tone (0.5, 
0.4, and 0.4). This can be partly explained by the mis 
part in the Setu songs. Nowadays it is quite difficult to find a really good killé-singer. 


kes of the Aillé — the singer who performs the upper solo 
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The results for the central trichord (in tab 
one can see, the proportion between the two intervals changes significantly. In the song performed in 1996 


these are shown in bold font) are the most interesting. As 


the lower interval of the trichord becomes much wider (it is exactly between the semitone and whole tone — 
1.5); the upper interval, on the contrary, becomes narrower than the equal-tempered three-semitone interval 
— 2.8 semitones. Ten years later (i.e. in 2006) this tendency has increased: 1.6 and 2.4 semitones in Leiko’s 
performance and 1.8 and 2.2 semitones in the song by Kuldatsiiuk. The difference between the tuning of the 
Leiko and Kuldat 
choir consists of younger singers. 


k choirs, which were recorded in the same year, can be explained by the fact that the latter 


The process of change in the central trichord of the scale is shown graphically in the diagram (diag. 1). 
Under the diagram one can also see the average year of birth of the singers in each choir (see the numbers 
in brackets). It can be seen that the lower interval of the trichord rises from 0.7 to 1.8 semitones; the upper 


interval, on the contrary, narrows from 3.2 to 2.2 semitones. As a result, the difference between two intervals 


diminishes 


ignificantly. In the performance of the youngest choir (Kuldatsduk) both intervals of the trichord 
are close to the whole tone, but between them there is still difference of 40 cents, which provides evidence that 
the old musical thinking has not completely disappeared even nowadays. 

Some of the contemporary Sefu singers are aware of the fact that their singing sounds different from that 
of the older choirs, but unfortunately there is nothing to be done about it. The diatonization of the ancient tunes 
and loss of the originality of the local musical styles is part of the general process of cultural globalisation. 
We can take comfort, however, in the fact that traces of the ancient musical culture still exist in contemporary 
musical practice. 


Notes 
"I described this interesting phenomenon in great detail in my paper at the previous Symposium on Traditional Polyphony in 
Thilisi (Partlas, 2010) 
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Asgsmon L Aymagbob bodegdo yamo-boibobggo@hmbosbo Fyodom, ob4yengdb o6g gado@bo a'ybyoosb 
Ame 19367. (Logger Gerba) 
Example 1. The fishing song with the one-three-semitone scale performed by Anne Vabarna and choir in 1936 (Tonja 


village) 
aa ———— ——— 
bee wie sg 3 —os —1 
rr a a a a 
2.Kal-tis kota meilran-na-jo-K8 ~ 00, kal - lis ka - Mn-mm - mo-kB 08 an - ma-kB - tt 


Asgomronro 2. Aymgg bob Lodegds eosgeby Gn Iyqasmengon sbeOyeagab y4od9 JogeabHy gahmo6 gamow, 
DA8Y. (Lerggano dogyyabooeg) 

Example 2. The fishing song with the diatonic scale performed by Kreepa Piblaste and choir in 1948 (Haudjasaare 
village) 


v = = a | 

re, ma'osome - re vee - re pid - Mi, 

: 5 ASS 
= z = 


Bogrmrono 3. ‘Idemiob-bomsdode bodegGs Pobsgoavols Jgos shErygegdy6 shy godsbs wo Bobo Joero'Igogeo 
99, 1959. (Lerggero Gerby0) 

Example 3. The work-game song The Grinding Stone performed by Anne Vabarna and her daughter Od’e in 1959 
(Tonja village) 


4 = + 
ope ie tse 2 ae aeaae = 
uw NS LS yvru Uw V 
Jau-haks jau-ha no kal ki-vi-ke - i jau-ha, jau - ha, ki-vi-ke - ne, ki-vi-ke - ne. 


Asgsmone 4. ‘Jdeilob-bomsido'do bodgges Pabsgoao Jgo sbeyeogdh yzgbweo eagoyer 2006). Cheresgero 
goede) 
Example 4. The work-game song The Grinding Stone performed by the Leiko choir in 2006 (Vairska village) 


on a 
Gin pret tres aan lee aia 
a T—t V 


Jau - ha, jaucha, jaurha, ki-vi-ke - ne, jau~ hha, jaucha, jaucha, ki-vi-ke - ne, ki-vi-ke - net 


gobs dom ggpsbo. L69600 
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Gbeoggo L yGmo-boAobobygomAbols yore’ HasbbyMMA go: 5) gamo-boHo-bobg-go@ebob yma (F131) 
aabegds sbigdogobymososgmbyGo Pymds (32-21); 8) g@oo-bsHo-bobgygsegebab Fymas (LF13) gobregdo 
do@deboggeo Aobeeo (3-2-2-1) 

Table 1. The transformations of the one-three-semitone mode: (a) the one-three-semitone scale (3-1-3-1) turns into the 
anhemitonic-diatonic scale (3-2-2-1); (b) the one-three-semitone scale (1-3-1-3) turns into the harmonic minor (3-2-2-1) 


a Cc fos b B Bb 
B B Ag A 
Ab A GwoG 
G G Fe ey Fe 
E E Eb Eb 
D D 
B31 32-21 13-131 1-34-21 


Gbeoggo 2. AybrBgeo Bag@gdob boFyoewer obggrgoeegoo 
Table 2. The average intervals between adjacent scale notes 


‘One-three-semitone scale 3 Eb-F# EG 1G G-Ab | 3G-A# ADB | 1 AHB BC 
‘Anhemitonic-diatonic scale 3 EG 2GA 2AB 2 BC 
Anne&Od'e Vabama 1959 | 3,7 07 32 07 
Mikitamie&Virska 1996 29 15 28 05 

Leiko (Varska) 2006 3,6 16 24 o4 
Kuldatsiiuk (Varska) 2006 | - 18 22 04 


WOsgGds L GahiGoeeyGo HGoJmeeob (1-3 2-2) Iyggeeob IGmggho. Gahbogn'do emoghydyee0 GoRsgso 
Aoymangab monm;eo gighgob AmAgqaee job ~odoegdob boFyseoo maGoegh 

Diagram 1. The process of change in the central trichord (1-3 —> 2-2), The numbers in brackets are the average years 
of birth of the singers in each choir 


35 


Vabarna Mikitamae&Varska Leiko Kuldatsauk 7 
1959 2006 
(1877, 1901) (1925) (1933) (1950) 
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DSA BSSUIEOS (LSAISGIOIIRT) 


LSAVITIN bIS JSGVIN AMSTSLGINSHM SHO 


aargevo HGooGoyKO Aybogob Gody’Tjdo oFyVds 96 bogGogob oyegegdoo 96 gSoo AmAggdeoob 
gbogavom. geo GoQoHEy aJoGA wWoboFyobo boob bobggodos" ws bodegGob woFygdob obsoeg'bo go 
Om basb goAmds, gh igyabobybyerog 9 oFyA_s’ BoAbs geo qobHs'boob, Goms woSbyyeeoswe Fe 


AafioGob bodgy% so bogymodo TybodenpeooBgoo. LYaegw odogjerd Josorgyeeo boilggdnb Igbogoeno 


LOWE AGdprELq_Gegydoo godoowhggo. bggaeegdang, Lodggaob Ipbogoee'do, boogy bdo’ ogegagdo4eo 
Bga5 ead GOGO. oy GeiAgeeo boogro beryeoegdo. 

{hes s@obo'FKOb, God JGorygeo AybogobAGaebymds boyd yymoeegsob yoIndb bAsors eyey6eH- 
GombowrBobs 9 HyGobmeemaoob boyoorbgdb, AgGod yoby@ggaceoe boeyaob gwoboFyobo yxge 
GELIA gaRAGOL boasbo o@ yodb~eoe. 


ob goJo. Ged Jotogyeo IAbOygegdevnboorgob gyGbos Gooiy bogbograb Iywggowe (Gebydob 


Aoggdon, gemGBGob Aobo'AyBoo os s/A) bodegGob ygqeeo bAsdo yGacergerss kwoFygso. Gboeos, 
94 Bodbogh ofsb, God doeGorygen bodggs yriggeengob bImbAoby se oV'ygds. AgGoI codfygso, geor 


AGL, .ogSoOb* FoAAPygdo, GMIgeoboc ‘gg 


aboGbgho goresogd yoo, odygy 


| B96 obogos¢sagols 
AghoChybgdo ‘qos Igdgeoonbs. 

odaas 94g ob ybed yodegg@hgb, Go9 Lo6OAo yagsyeog7o'Io ory sywombsbofyGqo'o bogAserge Ber 
odgdbgds doco 
hggeo" — Lggis'hg sGabobob Godydob asw@odyTogqoom; obygq — boyssgog@o orbbeegdob Iogogngdoor. 


no LaAeyaal yamoee wsygoob Aglorbgaggo, GQ, dogomoseo—e, sobbbgso .EeGsoeab 


Avatod eaVyjoob bogdow Fgbows6 godmboyeoobydog Igodengds gogoGoyorrn. ghgcejao0 bodggagab 
Laggoseryaoe, bobgodme gSooe wofygdob (Aogemggob") | 


doom, orggo ~obsAgegogngdo0r gy6 
29190, LAYLAE_sEWDS oy 9H obnb oM|G weggrbegeea bobom 

bobeaseeg, GomegayELo dGorygeo bodeg@ob wobsFyobo bags beAsdsogwyGerwdoor bsboooregds. 
AGory yrdeboygrabob yoo, gH Lo ogg boAeyob Lbgowobbgs goGoobio gmo ws oAdgq bom geo 
Abgogho Amgogoo ofyQd. Eagb sabgsyevo JrGorgavo bodggGgdob yAgdgherBod qqgq Igodobs Agoeoer 
obLAgORLALEd, G9 GMA LoAYygoob, sbggg Imgeosboe bodydob béadyatob bogymsGo Fgbg- 
dob AgAydoggdodo yodergevob.o0. 

Gorgge Lodgg%s'3o QodFygdo, doomseo~, Jonge bASL yggobbAmBb > 8 gYybJgoob doo 
Esgo gr6Ibsbeg%gmo, AQhgbPorede, bogygog%0 SadbGob godgegeas. “Godage, Geil Jsoorggevo 
AeIggaeogdobmgob bodggGs womAAgdo". ‘Aghodsdoboe. doGomae bash, GAgG —yAgdgboe so4Pyg- 
oss. dofgeoh qVeregag6. bs, Geigeeog, bodggGab Amagosbgdon gamgob, AgG4 bogygogso Hadb— 
Hob aodGomgogeeo, bFomoe Aoo6Ey woIygdoe Aeobbgbogds, Gowan b¥eatge ob .ofygsb™ bodggeab 
FALE ewofygdob, sGoiyeo — 
Yougsboboc, Borsgo@ bask. ego Booby; woifygdos, oybeocy Imdsbageds — Dow@ogeAs bid FodooFyerb* 


AML, A. yoRwabHorb o,fom, .odVygdo yyswobbAOk oGo Aoeejer 


(a9. 123). donfdgeoal dedobogon, shy Andolsyby bas bodggsb aod Abmgwere Gebob oggiob do 
Bam ofygab. 
Gorge Agbogseey® HGaagosFo CoAPygd~ gagawobydo ({obgoe9gjqbar bobFogob geegsowedob 


Aobgcegoo): 1) ys bis, 2) ‘byes bio, 3) dbo. gogoeog-obbgegAgh yee Bybegegdob yorggeemgob bog 


seodygdo by JoGorger Ising 
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Gogo ofygdb. 


bobo Tbogoo wsVygdob Egreegdos~oo, o6y oogobygogeo Gggevodghhob Goeeygyeeo ‘Bgdob— 
2980000: BogeLge Logobsbosmem boonmsme biogg bis, GO|MGG, ~eoIV'yqeo. 

boAbdos6 Jotoryee bodgg@sdo Eegh sGbyeyeeo Iys bdo FGA ygdom omsghydb Jonfgeool, cosh 
ygiob, doriggeno biol, Ager, 


hob gabJqogobs eo bobyeegdb. 94], MAbAobMadob domMdge'de FoAygobo 
Lfemgg gh bas oye — Agosy, IgWobgdgevo, ossbyby béob gob’. 

GbE, LoAFygdab Gegea oJ Y_Ge Ago. boyy ogo BGM Igoqoe Ggageodghgaboo. sob 
AYO Asgogroorns bgabyso bodgg@gdo, GeieegdoG, Cow yAgdgberdom, ‘ys bor oFygd> wo, Gc 
orogotinn, Bdgnyeo GoAAyeeyaMBoonss Bg4eaeeo. bo'beysoog, GG y_Go s6JoyeLos Bybogoeeg4o 


608g 80, Boor g_Ger Byogom~ass Abo grdeggqnogro ~sBFygdo IS — nJAgee0 (hdbdoohedo'do Tyo, 
begee Me@biosbeBo'do — ‘bys bass bagyeeGe. BAmAob bodeg4gso). Gog Tggbgdo woogegddgye Asbo 


boo 


{Bgeeb, Lhyomas od AbGog o Hoyeeqdo~oo ‘Igbo dhhygo. 
ony doGorgge bodygdob “byes bas ofyySb, gh Byodgegds godoPggyaeo oyob: o) bodegéob  ygoob- 


LIE, BAG E JrevodgyGo beogvam, boxe AgeLaeoyGo obagosGog> ‘qaq) “bg bios yowodobogvo, 
Adbou, bison gybsgomboeeyGo boggeradghs byoggh ob; 8) 1% begeoby bash Gotob gybsGombseegéo 
obogosG0g0b MsbsoGo aoeahfogngdom, Gobse Y_BO asbgoooegdgee b&yddigyeo'Io ghgwgdoo: a) 


abogseeerdgeob Fyedob" boikegagsdo goeemdoborgob godsboboomgdggeo ‘byes bdob IGomenggeams ) 


HGOb 0, TgbodoAobae, bodeyGob gosss'bobob ByGhggon, GG. Io@ggee Gogo, LYomye ‘byoo bob 
gobo IAMdgegAogy0 

Sobor Lodegaab gofygss .o6ob gAsbbossgoooss" yoda¥gggeea (0. grmoboo, 1989: 142), Gey 
Padaboe. gare GGorb donb bodgy@yodo ‘Agobo'dhyds; sdoborb, godFygdob IyaBs6gdgee0 (Gogoor 
Agog bAs) ArGorgee LodegSs9o ygAgloe LFodge 3603, 4o;ego6 Lodegdob IsG8oborgm0 qyz6IGo- 
eBsgQmab SyGgo LFordge abs, 04 IjdnbgqgoIo go. Geeghsy woAygd ‘byes bAsb sob'y omy Ayer 
Gy byes bad ‘gyGmegb, YAggbw,. boPyobo AyeerQoob ,godbbgogngdsbors6* agodgh boJdg Bo@seeg- 


EIA LggLAM) «eo Ho — oeEBgGhoejoyeeo Ajeoeeogean Iggobgob yodmbghoboro6. 

‘Aghogoavo Codfyjdob wobOygepgeva qYo'boo, yao ‘Aghyegon, bodlg{dob yod3eo'bogoyao boo 
gob" asdobodgaegdoo. AogGod Jomingge bobsdogagegdo gh yoggeemgab sdb 9% Go'dbogh. sdsboob, gob 
pose ydyeea Fymdob bode@sQ bIoG —CsAPygdob AGG] _oo'bom ofygds. hoayxge@ go eodfygoo 
sGsarg ASGAM, SoIg@ Lbgs bAVds6 yhmseo¢ JAbob aby mmogobsee'g® Aghogoe gqo'bob, Gey 
206 bodeg@s‘do 

addngyeago Agbogerab LESgdG aro sebogmob bhgowobbgo Goab: 

9) edbageegdyavo 96 LaybErgeegdgmo Yes'boo. Jorge bodys ogo, AsyaoA ‘bei 
Asaby; offygso AbOgEE yam — bodo~egeah oAs6oIbgdyev0 Hebom, doGomseose ‘byes bad'do (Ady. 1. 


1256 Agmeeogvo. 


dQ Aggbgdo Ipbogevob ySo0s6 Angogh, ogo o6 yAyeemg greaokaegds yGnodeeog geg@oedsdo 
(Avg. 2) 96 mogoborogoe wobeyeogryee Iybogooye shab Igogogh (Bg. 3s 

8) ghar 36 gdm Bgho gsboor. Amgen) ‘gli 
Gob ZoAgEL0 bogygom (bogygI0m) 96 boAegdoboor (Aembegeogeno). boob gMghos, Ged gyeygevo 


520 ‘Agodgegds ogo’ aswdmggayavo o6 bodes- 


Lodegagdob wo~o YAgAgbeds L¥odge boAgsoboo ofygd. GoG bo'bb ybgodb Aso Aowrggoeeqdsb 
OBGeago’bsGoooboxedo: 


gy QodFygdob Tgbogeeab IoGgoo ghn'by Igho Bes'hobgo6 Iywage (9c yAg- 
Habe Gnge-yobyso Lodeg@dobomgobss gsdsbobosmgdgevo), oO Asboensb bso osslerggorogjagevo 
GOAIMb_H 096 oGfggh: 1) Gebob AoggAos 2) gaedoeegdo HadbGob segbgbjxGQ09 — dotomoseo%e egho- 
HoSoAELKLs 3) Iegogob bgghgd> — doomso0o bodegGabydoo. Igbogoev'Io bodegaobo ‘Bgodgegss ayer’ 
GenG sy Sadbjob Fob obgga Gadbob Igbegas 


198 misty godobertos 


a) Sbegge~e LodggGob obsFyobdo s6byegero godmyggroao wSdFygdo we yoggseo Iybmeob 
QGeb grdergggmogr —CBFygdo. yrrggeea oboe Jag Googgdobob* Dghogosro, dotomoseos, 08 bod 
QPL sbsboosmgdb, Geiengoog beyeeo yoweshhon Cadmsgayvyeo gobAgoagso~oo Aybeegdobsao6 
‘Agwagdo. Bom ‘Iawob IykGogwo yowobbomocy. 

LodggGob BeoGogyGo sebsymBogsé goilegyogmom wAPygdob doGioob BgAeega bobaboooer ‘Bgdorb— 
g9gy0b: 

») mg00 LodkegGoQs6 Eobgbbydo Begogo. ;oAV'yjdob IAPs ‘Tybodgoers sagdyeeo oye’: 1) bodes 
Gob aobAgrMgdoeoo Aybgoob Ingag’bg: 2) bodegaob ows boggdemiowob omgdyee boboboooe gHeaocbo'bgs 


3) gom@abboes6, 96 GyQMybogo6 segdyee _eo'bs'g 

3) exragobsserg40 gobsFyobo. oflagodio Aybogevob Igdeega gotoaheygob aodogyenazor I) gemo gebob 
Aobodbyds (Agdsbogrom, o6 bodegGobon), bIoGo — TjImBQgagboo (Ag, 4), Ger~yoog boéagy baso 
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TAMAZ GABISONIA (GEORGIA) 
THE STARTING VOICE IN GEORGIAN POLYPHONY 


Georgian traditional music begins with either the playing of an instrument or an introduction performed 
by one of the singers, Since “a good beginning makes a good ending” and the beginning section of the song 
is granted to one singer, the latter never spares his or her talent and imagination to present the song and his or 
her aptitude for singing at their best. In the introduction to the song, before all three voices begin sounding we 
already know which song is to be performed. Therefore the introduction is a sort of symbol of the Georgian 


song, its “visitingcard”, 


At the same time in notated collections and sound-recordings there are many 


ses when Georgian songs 
are begun by all the singers together, which must be explained by performers altering the song when taking it 
to a stage — in order to lend it a more “choral”, “civilized” character, and also by getting rid of the instrumental 
accompaniment, 

Some exceptions to the general rule may a 


0 occur, In the collections there are songs which have a special 
“congratulating” function by starting the singing all together, though it cannot be said for sure whether they 
were performed according to the notated version that survived or not. 

The beginning of separate Georgian songs is quite stable, though there may be a few exceptions: different 


variants of one and the same song are begun by one and the same voice, but as for the tune itself, there is a 
greater difference. There are also separate cases where the beginning is changeable. Generally, most extant 
Georgian songs have already acquired a strong individual character, which is demonstrated by working out 
the general compositional rules both for the leading singer’s part and the whole structure of the specimen. 

In a Georgian song the voice that starts the song is the leader, the main voice, and the basic criterion is 
the recitation of the verbal text. It is widely known that for Georgian traditional singers the song is “recited”, 
“told” (“itkmeba”), hence the basic voice, who in most cases is the directing singer as well, and is called 
“mtkmeli” (one who says, recit 


s). If the reciting voice joins in later, it is still referred to as the leading voice, 
directing singer as well, for it is he/she who “begins the recital” of the song. According to Mindia Jordania the 
“leader” means not only the start of the song but also leading it, it is the basic voice; he is still the leader, even 
if the modzakhili (it. “the voice that follows”), the top voice, begins the song” (p. 123). The modzakhili of the 
mtkmeli, or the responding voice quite often begins the song just to provide the tone. 

In Georgian musical tradition all three parts can play the function of leader and start a song. | will present 
them in order of reducing frequency: 1) the middle voice (in the majority of songs), 2) the upper voice (rarely), 
3) the be 
characterize all three directing voices briefly 


s (very rarely). The vocal-instrumental performance is always begun by the instrument. Let us 


The middle voice, occurring in the three-part songs at present, successfully assumes the functions and 
names of mtkmeli (one, who recites), damdsqebi (beginner), pirveli khma (top voice), melekse (reciting the 
Jyrics). Earlier, with two-part songs it was this voice that directed, backed by the drone, the accompanying, 


responding voice. 
Undoubtedly, the role of the leading voice is greater when the traditional regulations are stricter. A good 
example of this is Svan songs, where in most cases the middle voice begins the song, and the melodic lines 
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of these songs are usually highly formulaic. 


Generally, the more archaic the musical specimen, the more 


prominent the role of the leading, starting, directing voice — mtkmeli. In three-part songs it is the middle voice, 
in two-part ones the upper voice. 
Beginning a song with the upper voice might be caused: a) by a later origin of the song, sometimes 


representing the urban style, where the melodic initiative is shifted to the upper voice, resulting in the 


functional leveling of the voices; b) by the equal distribution of the functional initiative between the two upper 


solo voic 


, which is more frequent in more advanced polyphonic textures; c) by the priority of the upper voice 
in the songs influenced by the Christian chanting tradition; d) by choosing the right pitch for the song and 
accordingly the range of the song, which is most important for the top part. 

aused by the “emancipation” of the bass part (Jordania, 1989: 
ides, it is the bass part that provides 
the crucial harmony to the leading melody. But when the beginning of the upper voice is joined by the upper 


Beginning the song with the b: 


s-part is 
142), which is most often observed in the Gurian “trio”-type songs. Bes 


voice before the bass part, in most cases we deal with the “thickening” of the initial tune (e.g. with parallel 


movement) and not with the introduction of the alternate melodic material. 
The leading singer may formulate the prelude to the song as a phrase with a completed structure, 
which, to some extent, expresses the compositional “ripeness” of the specimen: the more so if sometimes 


the directing singer alone and with other voices as well, creates 


ch an original introducing phrase, which 
is never repeated in the song. Besides, the leader’s aiming at creating an original introduction, together with 
based on the dialectical 


the tradition stemming from the early responsorium (I shall dwell on it later), 
interrelation between “the individual” and “collective” categories. It may be said that the introduction, as a 
rule, provides performers with a unique chance to reveal their individuality, sometimes even more than the 
ostinato or the drone background. 

Ihave singled out various aspects of the structural system of the introductory phrase: 

a) starting with complete or incomplete phrases. The introductory melody either directly grows into the 
joint sounding (ex. 1, 2) or includes a complete musical idea (ex. 3). 

b) The leader with one or more phrases. The s 
(words) of the text or nonsense syllables. Interestingly, it is the nonsense 


ort prelude may be expressed either by the first word 


syllables that start most Gurian son; 


and this emphasizes their tendency to improvisation (very often in a Gurian song the function of a leader is 
shared by a non-musical verbal shedzakheba [exclamation]). 

If the introductory part of the leader consists of more than one phrase, it forms its material from three 
independent elements: 1) providing a tone; 2) presenting the verbal text mainly in a recitative manner; 3) 


indicating the melody — basically by means of nonsense syllabl. 
the text (ex. 4) or after the text (ex. 5). 

c) The leader, who does not change the structure throughout the whole song and the leader, who 
replaces the first phrase of the each reiterated stanza. The replacing leader’s function is more “utilitarian” 
than that of the “reiterating” leader, who is more important functionally. 

According to the melodie structure I have singled out the following characteri 
singer's part: 

a) The melody borrowed from the song per se. The part of the first singer may be constructed: 1) on the 
initial tune of the reiterated stanza; 2) a characteristic phrase taken from the inner structure of the song (maybe 


lonsense syllables may occur both before 


pects of the first 


from the part of the voice different from the first singer); 3) the phrase taken from the cadence or refrain; 
b) Ori 


al beginning. There can be several versions of the independent beginning: 1) use of a single 
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tone (exclamation), quite often — by means of a short phrase around a key musical note (ex. 4). Such phrases 
occur in all three parts); 2) mainly based on the steps of the fourth-fifth range of the main mode; very often 
it is represented in the form of ascending and descending, or vice versa — descending and ascending (ex. 5). 
One of the typical phrases for the introduction is the ascending tetrachord phrase, and it must be set apart. It 
is very typical both of West Georgian Maqruli (Best Men’ 


ng), also some table, labour songs and a few 
other genres (ex. 6). Here great importance is attached to the intonation of the fourth complemented in an 
ascending manner; in my opinion, by its meaning it is related to the beginning on the fourth from the basic 
tone, or a jump to the fourth, Sometimes the fourth and fifth intonations are combined in one song, sometimes 
in two variants of one song. It should be noted that in the introduction the melody complementing the fourth 
by a descending movement is quite frequent. The fourth intonation of the introduction very often results in the 
beginning of the song by fourth-fifth or fourth- 
songs) indicate two basic, neighbouring, alternating tones (ex. 7); 4) The prelude built on a completely original 


ixth chords; 3) Some lead singers (especially in the Naduri 


melody, which is rather rare (ex. 8). 

d) Modulated Phrase. The directing singer's part is very interesting.It is not satisfied only with 
“indi 
basic tone (ex. 9), This motion expres: 


ting” the mode at the beginning and continues sounding, offering the new, modulated step for the 


s the modulative movement, given in the song per se, in the prelude. 

e) The inner introduction deserves a special note, it 1) fully supersedes the directing singer; 2) alternates 
with the first directing singer and as a matter of fact, becomes “an alternative” leader (ex. 9). 

I will graphically present some characteristic melodies of the leader (ex. 10). 

We should also dwell on similar intonations attested in the specimens of various provinces, which once 
more refer to their archaic provenance. 


Let us look at the issue of the dependence of the directing singer’s part on the polyphony type. 

a) Drone polyphony. In most cases the role of the beginning is taken by the middle voice, which was 
earlier the only leading solo part (at the stage of two-part polyphony). Besides, here the introductory phrases 
are also distinguished by their rather lengthy melodies. 

b) Ostinato polyphony. Even now in the responsorium the middle voice is the leading singer, which 
begins the song, in two-part songs it is the top voice. 

In the refrain-based ostinato, built on the principle of the call and response. the beginner is always the 
voice which is performed solo. In continual ostinato, where the initiative always belongs to the bass part, 
sometimes the bass singer can also perform the function of the beginner, 

c) Parallel polyphony. Here the beginner is mainly the upper voice, but it never remains alone for a long 
time, as it shares the melodic initiative with other voices as well. 

d) Polyphony of the free counterpoint. Here it is difficult to determine clear-cut regulations, as almost 
all the voices are developed equally. Apart from that it is this type of polyphony that mainly allows the 


beginning of songs by the bass, particularly in “the trio” songs, where the bass is performed by an individual 


singer, It is noteworthy that in most cases the melodic phrase of the leader of Gurian songs is relatively short, 
which can also be accounted for by the mostly shared prominence of all voices. 


e) Synchronous polyphony. Such a “chord-based-type” of polyphony is po 


ibly the most characteristic 
for Georgian song, therefore it 


here that the multifarious character of the starting voice is expressed most 
prominently. In songs of a 
on the dialect e; 


ynchronous structure the priority of any voice, as that of the leader, mostly depends. 


ing where the song comes from, and to a lesser extent depends on the polyphonic type per 
se, For instance Svan songs, being more archaic, always start with the middle, leader voice (in Svan language, 
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mazhogh). So do Mokhevian, Mtiuluri songs. In Megrelian songs from western Georgia, distinguished by their 


tendency to melodic development, in most cases the top voice starts the song. The top part also often starts 
songs in specimens of urban and church-singing songs. 

f) Synthetic polyphony, the forms comprising the same heterogeneous structure i.e. specific voices less 
strongly influence the choice of various norms of the beginning of the song. Though it should be noted that 
such specific parts as krimanchuli (a type of yodeling) and shemkhmobari traditionally never begin the song. 

If we look at the leader of the song from the aspect of the structural development, in the first place we 
must deal with the initial form of Georgian polyphony — the responsive acknowledgement (Garaqanidze, 1997: 
32). The role of the directing singer, as that of the leader in “the call-and-response” was noticed as early as by 
Xenophont (5" century BC). This mechanism is reflected in the dialogue between the leader (momdsodebeli- 


provider, coryphaeus) and the bass part (mopasukhe-one, who responds, chorus). Eventually this interrelation 


took shape as the adjustment of the drone to the leader on the one hand (in Kakheti), and in the response of 
on the other (Naduri 
and a formulaic character, it also took upon itself the function of the leading initiative. In some cases this role 
khili (the 


connecting part), which is mostly the refrain between the song phrases, is expressed by choral unison 


the ostinato short phrases 


songs), After the choir part acquired melodic expressiveness 


allowed the bass part to begin the song. In this respect West Georgian, mainly Gurian part gadadz 


's is this part that begins the song (ex. 11). 
“The responder’s relationship with the leader is expressed in a different manner as well. In the course 
of 


of time, the choir part turned into a cadential structure, which, on its part, sometimes became the bi 
the refrain. 


Generally, the more archaic the genre is, the more strictly the regulation of the starting part is expressed 
(c.g, cult or labour songs). As for the dialectal parameters, such a distinction is less noticeable, 


The instrumental beginning of traditional Georgian instrumental and vocal-instrumental specimens do 


not demonstrate such imagination as the directing singer does. Unlike the singing specimen the instrumental 


prelude does not exactly indicate which song we are supposed to hear. Generally, according to its content the 


instrumental beginning may be: 


a) Only providing the tone. Here the instrument provides mostly a background to vocal parts; 

b) Having the original melodic intonation. It is possible for this phrase to remain the only instrumental 
tune throughout the song, which, if the rhythm is regular (in Khevsureti the panduri tune often occurs without 
the latter), acquires the function of the ostinato, though that of the backing part, In other cases the original 


strumental phrase manifests itself only in the solo pa 


ge. This time the function of the instrument is more 


active, a sort of Gadadsakhili (response), comes to the foreground (ex. 12). 
c) The phrase built on the melodic motif of the song. Quite often the instrumental prelude to the song 
“imitates” a whole singing sentence. 


The traditional Georgian ecclesiastical chant, which is sometimes present in the people’s everyday life 
as well, usually begins with the upper voice, as it is the voice which is considered to be canonical, leading 
and stable, Therefore in western Georgia it is often called mtkmeli (narrator), (which, as we remember, is 


analogous to the /eader), the middle voice is modzakhili, as by its etymology it is a following voice, and it must 
have come to be used to denote the middle voice of the chant from popular practice. 

Finally, we can conclude that the start of a song is a very important moment, expressed in the variety of 
ing 
beginning phrases into common general stylistic norms. The voice that starts and leads the song is one of the 


the starting phrase, Due to the high level of individualization, today it is difficult to “squeeze” all the exis 
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creators of the originality of the Georgian song and general singing style, Together with a cadential structure, 
it the starting voice that reflects the “magic formulae” of the coryphaeus’s. We may conclude that research 
of the starting melodic phrases of the songs might give us a worthy tool in researching the earlier stages 
of the development of the Georgian singing style, and the search for the origins of different songs and the 
relationship between the songs. 
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Asgsmone L. gridgavn yobyto AGogoenyoiogdo (mabbo'dgogno, 2008: 39) 
Example 1. Grdzeli Kakhuri Mravaljamieri (Tarkhnishvili, 2008: 39) 


des 
SSS aa 
at = : : => = ee = 
——— = 


Asgserooo 2. yeragorr (gadmioo'dgogen, 2005: 86) 
Example 2. Alilo (Erkomaishvili, 2005: 86) 
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—_ 
—te— 


baie 


Asgseroo 3. yowoerl bgeebgogo (qa Jeoiso'Izoee0, 2005: 100) 
Example 3. Kalos Khelkhvavi (Erkomaishvili, 2005: 100) 


fF 
Bogomooro 4. woevng (Garaganidze, 2004: 16) 
Example 4, Dalie (Garaqanidze, 2004: 16) 
Allegro, Moderato 
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= Sa de 
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Asgseromo 5. Joyal goczbo (hoberbgyeeody, 2003: 170) 
Example 5. Migors Patskha (Chokhonelidze, 2003: 170) 
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Bogommomo 6. liygdol byeebgogo (ga JoAso'dgogeo, 2005: 395) 
Example 6. Supris Khelkhvavi (Erkomaishvili, 2005: 395) 
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= 
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Asgsmomo 7. gyGosborygaroo (AmobVGoso'dgoeeo, 2005: 33) 
Example 7. Guriantulai (Moistsrapishvili, 2005: 33) 


1 IE wwobo eboggeeqe%om) 
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Bogo~ono 8. b3mob segJbo (Aob\}GogoIgoeeo, 2005: 163) 
Example 8. Khbois leksi (Moistsrapishvili, 2005: 163) 
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Asgserom 9. mato Jocoer (hobobgerod, 
Example 9. Tamar Kalo (Chokhonelidze, Valishyi 


o'dgogen, 2008: 73) 
| 2008: 73) 


SSS See 
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Bogogromo 10. AyeraQoyGo Yeaygegdo — woeoggdyeeod gogSQgeeqoob bob-docob Aobyegow. Gero 
£20 GOYRIiom sEbo'AbyPeds bAob boio~egg Jga2m sebolbygeos domggevn Meo ayg@ob ogeggebo- 
OIL GoHIgLo goaiae 

Example 10. Melodic formulas are grouped according to distribution frequency. Roman numerals denote pitch. 
Alternative rhythmic figure of the first two sounds is indicated below 
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Bogoeomo IL Ay Giyhorgge0 (eoberbyeody, 2006: 100) 
Example 11, Me Rustveli (Chokhonelidze, 2006: 100) 
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Bogsmromo 12. boygodqevo Ayogh wo doggoGb (ye Jerdoo'gogeo, 2005: 198) 
Example 12. Saqvareli Mgavs da Miqvars (Erkomaishvili, 2005: 198) 
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BIGBILL BLOAGOS IN6IGO (SHOGSLOS) 


BSANBDONOL IGOBSLBINSEN LOGLIGOL BY GIEINMBH60 SL3IIIIO_ 
AGIBILBIAOM3I6N BOLOBOMLOIG) BOBSVIGO SGSLOGOS 
SLGNSEHOCOL LSILGHIO-SLIMLSILIO) SLGIIG GIBOME'GO 


e340 oGod/jogob (Alpine Adriatic) AggombYo ygevog S@bssOB’ yboyoeeyyGo goo AysGo Aybogo— 
140 HGooQzogdob AGsgomeggGeghyoo. hergogan Ioagygee Goombo wagdego Tdoehgbogeo oboe 


Go60 964% 


evo GeaAgdo. Lhgowosbbgs bobob gogevgbgdab Aoghgwogoe, boynggewomome gog@qaeegysvo 
AMBELTGO JEgLOQerboyGo HGo@OGO oJ CEBobaheyg Geagelb mod'ddb. 99 geod'b Gggombb gemgb— 
LQIMBO obsFogE db sghGGoo, beeeggbos, ag omor/bsIbGjo Hoag «ws Iggogoos. o@3gGogdobo 
od Amog@eagaob, Aboob yHooe garghyevo bobgwobsygsengdom AocnggeenBob bdowo Inboogergmaab 
ander, Gggombob Lhgsesbbgo gobayyGo FaGIododob Ambsbeogrds odyergdyevo aye Igggggows Ggevo- 
Egdgob BERG Oye ~o 

bo yaeedaeaseo bogydggar gaeeag oGbgQdMab Ls segogeacw ‘IgboGgbmns. abyygvo Feegdob Asbdoge— 
by wHEIyGo ee oGogyeo Gggombo" FoSImseaghos ymbogyeedaG@yeo Goeocogdob oogdgyeob 


PETAL ogbHoQogoGoodo. Ioybywogore odobs, ooo bogdoer ydgyeeg- 


awegageh seo gegh Ab bylamdoo yPowegd9h .evdgdob sAysogob Iggsmgdyee IhoGgob™ o6Gog'ae 
bobsdo IAgohAmaogeeds yreembabegsds mobesms6 IgoGobgh yaweGyeodo deeogao gh@ybygeea Beo- 
HogId, Qobboyqoagdow bAbGyn GgZonbybo wo Loge Aerbyo Aooo syysyOoGoo Geaogergoob 
26a- 
GsFo, GeAger0G bodbAgyo bevdggGo so y@Aobyseo HeAgdob Aglobgeob IjAwgg oswoo'oeo. bog'y- 


Bog®. ygaewoqggads ofob aodoggqnogvo gg 


£20 oogjeago 99 Lo~WO Gggombob sbogedobobeegors 


O96 ynbegyeGymodo, Geieeob owghHoyogompGy weghog ‘Igbodgwgageeoo. 


ghogreyyGo (os gdggeegho Iogeagmboyso Aybogrerydo yyy. 59 GqAombob bode, ygeeoy 
Pommagowagsb boob jyagher bA@gA geod, Gr~amGogos Sy@eebygeo ArogoeebJnsbo bogs, obg- 
19 GME, OG, bo, OMb wes bymbIs6 gogoeyy GodyAgsh. Hggyeegdang, ddegjdo ws goad Aeg- 
Gewbyh Goee-Goeegg Lo IJmbeom bhgowobbgs AgigGsyoen, boVgbbggysegse Lo yobotondo boikegeg- 
Bom, Asgaod wagh boyAoee bIoGos Iysyyero gigbeyeo bodeg@sQ. 

SAK AMO. YMA Dobes Tygohgden yao Aggombbg — boAb4gmom Aegdoey gotiobmos'by (Carin— 
thia), GmAgwob maghergsbo HoFogvo Eegb yywamoQoyeo GybsayVeeagos oghAGos'do, bowscy Ay wogodowog 
Ed gogo bog. od agorhEgga shag gamdab ~weBoboheyyeo yee oye GoAsqer-gaeediyao. odob 
AFA Jogeofob G_H{G 0b s@JgrermgoyGo sQAohgbpd0, GeynGogso Asgreroors—, yaKVGiIe-Gedo— 
‘gs@o doe ;yio (Celto-Roman oppidum) Argcoseegbbdg% do (Magda-lensberg, FA. sageoengbob Bors). bow 
yevo deeodgdo gosghyHo (Virunum) begerersenco'hg (Zollfeld, 
Leemggbigoee Gosposvetsko polje) yeorggbeyq job (Klagenfurt, gesmobyyoce Queremoniae vadus, beeengy- 


BIRLA DOAQOHGYBL goobeyoo, Geri 


Biya Celovee) sox aveqgbo — dgAodgeqob Juenna, Hemmaberg) yyacood'y (FI. Agdsb Bs), msgobo yyee— 


HIG gRQOM Lo LoobAyagher arobGgdoor Cowo sGosbyee-JGobsnobyseo Ioggogtndmdob GgabHG'do, 
GedlgeeoG; bggho Fy~mseogbgob eoobgeegdoo 400 Feeom msGogogds. gh ygqeeogygeo boeyydeoosboee 
Gob ood 


oegngvaejdsGgodob, gobsbheegdob cs iggygegdol eobsbgeegds, GEAye0G eh GGeBageos ys@oboroobs 


KO SAJYEVMAIYGO (9 yOKZGayoywa seBeohybjdoo. Gy{ombob 2ygGo Awoboeob, 


LobgeeVenwgdom, ygogdomegds yardge@ wegmogagdb. Veo VI boggabob dmgeob o8 Gggomb'o aoc 
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Aobabgeg@byb bbgs bogebgdo, Gerdggeos Ioaob oyghyb AGdmgeo ws sg@gboryevo GgbH|Goeo4yS0 o'bo- 
ob biybdgdo (Avars, sgotgeegdo) go Ayworghoor TAgnw@erBoa6 bewoggdo. oJ wobobeegdygea beeagyto 
HAgdo Hodagawbys wosbeeemgsoor fggho Fysnoe@ngbgob 550 Fyeeb. obobo oyg6y6 bevegg6ydo (Slo- 
venci, sMbgdmdb bbgo eobsbgyeegagdoG). obobo asdmgdg6y5 bybAgdb eo, bodmgeey, Sogotogsegoob 
WobAeGgdoor goxesehbys. 

KWegheEmgmom, of BIOygHadyee seane~edeing ghob ory godegoggeegan. fgg godegom bogyggob 
Wd bogygob eyadggdb, GeAgegdoG, qyrqIoGegss oAoyee beeogmbyGb ws dogoGoyerb, oy@gngq dggee 
GILGTIM eLabagobsye dormgeb. 
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Lodegagdo eo yobstomdo bodgg@do. OG, bod ws ‘hoaxes ombbios6o bafgher bodegagso bayer 
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bodegagdo, GramGogos G'stanzeln (gyAdsbobgdyeeo oGomeoyso Logyge, GrAggol gyndgs stanza, Gc 
Godbogh geadbb, bAGergh) beryeregds JoaVobgdob, bogs@bogoeeer gabgogoeegdob, sbogwo Fevobs seo 
Lbgs bobob BgyGgdgo'bg. 98 GghImbboeggeo bodagagdob HgyJbgj banbssbyGoeoo ‘TyfAGogvo wo Bago 
agds Gosbgemgdom 10-13 AsGggERos6o Gogdabys6. gh oyDomabe yee 96 oMEBoyseo 
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QGedoge, AsGeog Ageompos'hy geyJbgsob ogm@ob Boga. Ab Tenigggds boyGmer AGogoeebiosbo bod 
QAM, GeAgELAG dsbyybeb 1-AAgGgELOE sdomoyoodGob. 

bof ghhigggseegae eo Tanzhoden bodeyagdb goboGardo bodgagdobys6 gobobbgoggab JygGo (b'do— 
AdeQ, Boao, bobeabobh boAFogr~wo), GIG dosh Agoyors so, Go ogo yYbwo. bogygag a Gad’ 
Go. LodyAdo sGob GyeLo, yAgGgboe, LoAFognseeo IgG Cs Layers mogaby_oevo A640, dgq- 
Go Ayo jeoo. wraxj% bodegmol boeyz 209 Gadb- 


Ho, Byberge6o ~es mom,dob AgygGmdgevos, Gob asdog, bodegsgdob F@sbbyGIgoobob "be~ogéao 


av'do sMbgdyevo Ay\Go, GeAgevacy Domamgey 


JObOAgbogmEeEago Ab o@sbFemowe seboIbogh. "beng; 


cy bobo odgeggoo6 Genyse bodgdb, GmIg70G, 


Lobsdogagesdo s@obGerdos. gh bodegagan, ‘qAghgbow, bbgowabhgs bobob bsboygs@ygee go bsBoy— 
Hy GE bodeg@pio, Geile~rdog, IoyGqyMosooo obobyero boboygo@ygrer giob goCosgogso o6 Gbergeg- 
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Gasvob Jogo (Stajnar, 2000: 92). gb ogoamo, Omb- wes yobboyynGooo bymbios6o bodggGob byogvo, 


od gaseog aobogGdenabs 
SEbgBeBab. ogo GoGbLEd’ og@gmgg bodbGyo Hosege’do (South Tyrol), GeAgeeo; ~egh ogsevoob 
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segonb Agbogob dodomoseo IodsGorggagdob yggewo'dy yogGGacead geo bd sgddyGos. of gobgomoegdsb, 


Go do yhoo, dawogdo yogevgbo AJobeo bogebiy Imgeogmboys GGowogoyshy. gh Gob ogediyeo 
bogebyydo Jageogeboob Iyflobgago, Gedgeog by yeemBob boyosbb PoGIejog gb. 


Angbg@ogoe oobo, ggoeeyeis someagsd (bAgsAS) goboGhghgb mogosboo baggogogzyGo bobg- 
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sejdo oo ggRVog Bobeegggh of AowgErgdbs gos Fghgdb, GeAeegdoG, yo@goe sGob bogbdo 08 aggoebdo 
Aobobgeg bogeboborgob. 


{MIE boilegGo, sbgdomo4, Sybgdoo ayer Lo sGob oBGegobogoygeo. gh 96 séob mogabygyoeeo 


ODIGeryobs G09, gh YBGe DyGow oBGegovogoyswo IGo{5ogo9, bowoey Fybso, Gero IerJGogv0g, 9 


‘gbeo yb, ooborgobss, Ged bodegaob yogsoonds oydoyoqogpdegh IjAbaygegdeogb. ergy erasooee 
49Y90M, gh Igbeyeg_o oGo Dome ogdoyyoZah bobergowegdob, o@sAge, yoog@gbow, yggao Be 
BoVogab bosdmgbydoborgobss ‘AgJdogeo. ‘bogogsoo dgg%, gdbboyym@oon obobo, GenAgegdoQ oxy 
AIBADG, ORIAMAOSGOYEL Tybeyeogo'do aghgeado. yogaeeagob o@ sGob bobosigber Imbsbiybo ogo 
LAOS AOMbo~Egayeea Aybogobgdoborgob. obobo Asbo seAmahig6y6 ‘Iygbodsdndob, Issoeegen'ys 
GGHHV_ oo EAGogAsb ws bbgo orogobsSyagagab, GeIgeg@oey ogGdoeoyyeooo Agbogoseys Iao{eogo'do. 

ab sbggqns* gbergergdo emgb JOgd. Goxgo6 hggbAs LAgbd ges ambos oshsoese HyIAOG;go yee 
aso 
ber 


Jyrdo'Io (12-TET) qoonisbbegera yggeeoggeo, goobsygoogo go yodO Gogh sAxg%ow yog@Gaeg 


Aggemeoobs Es hggho yeorBsevobydyevo Iybogseryq@o bob gdobogob gf. .sGodqbogoeeyso" 


aaGgdo. hobb, Ged owodosbgdio, GmAgegjaog Ioagyse Goombys'do Ghogamadeobyh, ‘Igdeegh o@oyseo 
HSOLOGO|LD GoAgdob ghoGhigbyds ~wo~ga b6ob As6dage'hy. Eegh gh AegmAagmas aggevgos bygbo 
bodgoGeb gogo oggo'bogoob goaen. 


PGoooob Iageagmboyto béogo Ipboehiyhysyevos, AgG@od yAgdgboee /Giegjdo ogaregdoyGo Jeder 


gobgdo Ma@bbdoosbo dsIobob .Igbsdsodob™ foGhin'do, Aoo'do wamosorde ‘Igbodgngagevos dggseo Jgd- 
boJoseyggo ogybgdobs > g@goOVomwgdyeLo Ia 
gobogdio asbgamsaganb Jybo’dghs, orgyAgs dsegash odgoomoe. 


Go" obj gSgoeerIGo LAGS ySgoob es 3eee0- 


PAYIE GHB Agevrwogdo yowagQgd smdoeo6 Osmdsb goo bygesbens offygdg6 s@bgdeBob, 
AsgGod ZogLagnboys Jheagogeh, Gmageebss, JA6 Ayhagmbgdo gaGAseeyco Aghogoeoygo oe'bAoob 
anGg dg. goSgagaefooe, Fybogob ‘ByJAob I6mgqb'do ygeog bInbH6yGevob gengdgbegdo Agdersgor. 
ome AmBeg@oeeh mogobo Fgevogea Agodgh IsGAemboyge Jhegnge'do eo Aeg@ob IoFeoob, Ger 


AgeeoG, FobbYs6 94 sob goVyGogeo, IyGod sabydmdb yOPBGyevgGoe «eo AgghsdsAgdo dob bab. 


oby Gem, gh sGob yrgeadéogso IydmgAgegds go oeodoshydAs, GmAgrgoag, Gheg@may6 oF Gqgomb'do, 
MAIO BogagBoea6 ‘Bgomgobgh Imgeogeboyo ybohgyg 0. Bohbyyeeos, Ge agGob goede go 


ahes oyob Gdoggn, Adobe yo. GAGS beyged bodgeagtiom AggGnab. Iaggob yowInggaob obgmo byebo 


QGedogvos, GmynGy bel canto-b béogeo. IggGob yySqos odbdGox09  goxws 
_ MdgG\obgdob o6y docIebaggaob 


‘ogeppyeo Torgwooh 
LigdbAy Lo IgAGyeegdeegdo oe AboUghyeorrBsb sboAgdg6 9. 


godine Gob. 

FoRAmgogagho yotohmogevo bobodegde béngvab Goikeghodg oyeombodgab (oyeomisg. 4): 

1) mabsdge@ngy bymbiosbo bodgyGob oygwombody’do. gh bodggss wotydoggeyevo cs bobFogevoo, 
dA OBAEgovSGoyKLO AergorbyeEmdgso 0G shoboomgsb wo FoImagowaghb eeaggobwegevo bo 
agben Igbaygegdob Gseogoob. 8 bybob bodega pdobogob EoAobsbosmpsgeeo ghs yo. go@abmoygro 
eoogegdGo, FoMIOhgbogwa segogerBeogo Ingdob gagGioee ageogoblobgob (Gerhard Glawischning) Boga. 
Lbgogabhgs ggaAoGyee0 gotobmoryeno arena ldo doGomseoae dggee bAbGgoryee sogoGoyge o~omdgdb 
sPyomgds: 

2) bewenggboyao Omb- eo bymbiIos6o bodegas: 5) ambbiosho bogges séob eres sAeed6 
(Dolga Brda), beemggboyco begygenesb gotobmoob bobodoGeob Ismyghog: boVgtngeos 1964 Fyeeb (Stajnar, 
2000: 86). 8) bymbiosbo bodegas sob baer depoqoo6 (Zell Pfarre, beeng. Sele pri Fari), @eAyeeoc, bVg- 
Goggas 1969 Faeb. 99 bodggagdnb gho séiob yotoboroyggeo bevmgghoyo wooeegddo, GmAyeoog, {M99 


pGobroob Asogoeebidnrbo bokegeob Ao 


Srgeagnboyda gogsseeyco Gseog0 sseeasgyogob boAbA;y0-veqHe 


gEergsho abigdégbo. IGogoeegaciegobo 


BENQOr seBdys GggombIo 215: 


FoSAmshghb aggornbyer goGosbeygebs 
3) bymbdosbo sgseombodydo badbagn Godexowob, GmiyeroG bof ytaggos 1992 Fyseb. ogogy bod 
2g shaggy Léyeegds gotobmoobs cos GsiIeg6odg yorobooyerag@dbyee Gqgombev4y wooeegh by 


SgRomBsgoanomgdo 


sponta, Oe: Gewglog wegen Jdyoo 


nena 1. Wakt da Schnee von Laita (yge@sbiyeen ghob seooeegddos obyee 
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ern sb 
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DER AUTHENTISCHE VOLKSGESANG IN DEN ALPEN, gpilmilgg3eees Uberlegungen unda Beispiele: Verlag Miiller~ 
Speiser AnifSalzburg 
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oygor@ogoaeome 4, Da Summa isch aussi (Gormge yen wooeegdeyos 
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GERALD FLORIAN MESSNER (AUSTRALIA) 


SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF CARINTHIAN MULTI-PART SINGING. 
PART OF THE DIVERSE POLYPHONIC VOCAL TRADITION IN THE 
SOUTH EASTERN ALPINE ADRIATIC REGION 


ical tradition ill exit 


A remarkable variety of unique and very persistent m in the Alpine Adriatic 
Region. In some remote areas astonishingly archaic forms have been maintained and are being performed up 


to this very day, An omnipresent vocal polyphonic tradition plays a dominant role despite major acculturations 


of various 


inds, This beautiful region is today shared mainly by Austria, Slovenia, Italy/South Tyrol and 
Switzerland. Due to the frequent shifts of empires and governments with their particular national power 
agendas, the various peoples of this region were frequently forced to undergo major changes in political 
and cultural identification. However, its shared ancient cultural substratum is still alive and can easily be 


recognised. For hundreds of years the ‘Alpine Adria Region’ w 


n ethno-cultural melting pot and is today 
sometimes, jokingly, referred to as the United States of the Alps. In Antiquity the pre-historic settlers gradually 
embraced the Celtic culture with a strong Etruscan input, especially in the southern regions and, finally, they 


were all further acculturated by the Roman latecomers. All this left a distinctive mark in the cultural matrix of 
the settlers of this wide-spread region which the later arrivals e.g. some Southern Slavonic and Germanic clans 


integrated into their own ethnic cultural weave, which can still be readily identified. 


‘A unique and ancient polyphonic musical culture, a signifier of the region, still displays some interesting 


structures such as drone part-singing as well as two, three, four and five part vocal features. In general females 


and males sang separately and had different repertoires according to the functional character of certain 


customary 


well as recreational songs. But, nowadays, singing in a mixed choral formation has also become 


quite prevalent. 


Today, I wish to zoom in on one regional zone, which is Southern Carinthia, the bilingual part of the state 
of Carinthia in today’s Federal Republic of Austria where I was born and raised. Here the dominant culture of 
late Antiquity was clearly Romano-Celtic, This 


urban centres such as e. g, the Celto-Roman oppidum on the Magdalensberg (St. Magdalen’s mountain) which 


s obvious and documented by the archaeological findings of 


is still in exci 


ation, the Roman towns Virunum on the Zollfeld (Slov. Gosposvetsko polje) near Klagenfurt 
.: Queremoniae vadus, Slov. Celovec) and Juenna on the base of Hemmaberg (St. Hemma’s mointain) 


Celtic relics and excavations of a large Arian-Christian pilgrimage centre from around 400 AD. All 
this is solidly supported by archaeological and ethnographic findings. Many names of rivers, landmarks, 


settlements, mountains and customs in the region, now known as Carinthia, can still be traced back to Celtic 


deities. Later in the 5" and 6 century several other people moved into this area amongst whom were the 
militant and aggressive central Asian Avars and the more peaceful Slavs. The Slavonic clans who settled here, 
arrived around 550 AD. They were Slovenes (S/ovenci, but also other names have been considered). Fleeing 
from the Avars they were ultimately rescued and supported by the Bavarians. 

If we inv 


stigate the vernaculars spoken here today, we can find words and roots of words that can be 


traced back to an archaic Slavonic and Bavarian, as well to an older Celtic linguistic substratum, 


The preferred musical style in Carinthia is vocal polyphonic music. Three major categories of songs can 
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generally be recognised, such as the customary songs, Tanzboden (a kind of dance hall) songs and recreational 


songs. The two, three and sometimes four part customary songs are performed on specific occasions during 


the religious se 


nal cycle of the year, the Tanzboden songs such as G’stanzeln (Germanised Italian word 
from stanza=verse, strophe) are sung at weddings, carnival festivities, New Year’s celebrations and other 
gatherings. The texts of these responsorially performed songs are spontaneously created and consist of a 
couplet of approx.10-13 syllabic lines, These humorous or mocking verses are sung to a well known, simple 
melody by the creator of the verses, and are then followed by the multipart singing of the community, who 
responds with a couplet of 10 nonsense syllables. 

What distinguishes the customary and Tanzhoden songs from the recreational ones are the measures 
(often two or four but, occasionally, three) that are more vivid and, of course, the text, In contrast, the 
recreational songs are slow and, predominantly follow a measure of three, but in an unbound free flowing 
manner with a lot of rubato. Sometimes the underlying meter, indicated by the text, becomes blurred and 


almost unrecognisable and some of the ethnomusicologists have been tempted to over-interpret this fact when 
transcribing these songs. They do sometimes provide complicated bar measures, which are, in fact, misleading. 


These songs are predominantly love and courtship songs of all kinds, playing with variations of the love theme 


or poetical reflections of life’s pleasures and hardships. During the last hundred years or so, more emphasis 
has been placed on recreational songs. 

Their most elaborate and interesting feature is the originally improvisational four and five part song. 
Five part singing was originally a male domain but this has changed and a female-male mixture is now very 
common because the high falsetto or counter tenor practice is beginning to be lost and females are replacing it 
(Stajnar, 2000: 92). This particular four and especially the five part style that seems to have vanished in some 


of the neighbouring regions is here still very much alive, 


s well as in South Tyrol now part of Italy (Deutsch, 
2000; 27-38). The four and five part improvisations reflect a polyphonic performance-style that moulds itself 
around a leading melody sung by a lead singer, preferably a baritone. Females tend to perform two and three 
part songs. Originally the four and five part style in its untampered form which no longer really exists but has 
been documented in older recordings and written reports, indicates a strong affinity, to what in early art music 
ightly different tradition. 
Unfortunately we have only very few historical records concerning Carinthia’s folk-music practice from the 


has been termed falsobordone or even fauxbourdon. The latter, again, belonged to 


more distant past but some notations and descriptions based on the observation of 19" century researchers 
as well as older recordings help us to infer how the old folk music may have been structured. Notations of 
early folk polyphony produced prior to the early 20 century ought to be dealt with cautiously (compare with 
LeSnik), as they probably reflect the tradition of the learned notator whose chief motivation was to provide 
a written version of his own idea of how he thought the music should be structured rather than to echo the 
structure of the original folk tradition of that time. Some 15% century notations of Lombardian polyphony 
certainly seem to demonstrate this (Messner, 2008). 

The Austrian musicologist Franz Eibner quotes Thomas Koschat, a prominent 19" century Carinthian 
composer, choir master, collector and creator of Carinthian songs who also wrote about the typical Carinthian 
five part song-style: “A very distinctive feature of the typical Carinthian song [Slovenian and German] is that 
the main melody is not performed by the upper voice but by the lead singer for whom a Baritone range seems 
to be most suitable. The second most important part is the Uberschlagsstimme (German, meaning falsetto or 
countertenor voice). This part performes a third or sixth above the melody and therefore has to make use of the 
so called falsetto range” (Eibner, 1972: 39-84). Mentioning the use of the falsetto or counter tenor range, he 
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gives us a hint of the age and longevity of this practice, which obviously indicates an affinity with the ancient 


cantus firmus technique in so called early art music. Support for this assumption comes from the names given 
to the different parts, such as der Grade (Engl. the straight) or Aushalter (Engl. somebody sustaining a note) 
these are all alternative names for the tenor voice in some four part songs, a part that sings the 5" above the 
tonic which strongly indicates to be a remnant of a central drone. The part that mainly sings the leading middle 
voice an octave lower had also a name that varied from region to region. In South Tyrol it still s called die tiafe 
Sekund (Engl. the lower second). Another support for the above mentioned assumption is the use of parallel 
octaves, fourths and fifths that can occasionally still be observed especially when the songs are performed by 
folk singers who have had no formal musical training. One of the main feature is that these songs are started by 
the lead singer and joined in by the other vocal parts. This responsorial practice is not always strictly followed 
especially in the contemporary folk song creations. The parts did not always move in a parallel progression but 
did show independent counter-pointal tendencies. This too is vanishing. 

Today, by contr: 
decline of the five part polyphonic vocal style of Renaissance art music towards the end of the 16" century 


the style has become polished and harmonically cleansed, It is quite possible that the 


and the rise and acceptance of the basso continuo fashion had an impact on folk music practice especially 
in the vicinity of urban areas. This would explain the adoption of the well known four part homophonic 
choral harmony, which has now become the all-permeating structure of both folk and main stream Western 
music, This development must, of course, have had a strong impact on folk polyphonic traditions that initially 
followed a different musical aesthetic. This seems to have been the case with the Alpine folk polyphony 
under discussion. 

However, the vocal parts have retained their specific names and still follow models and rules well known 
to the people of the communities that were living in this area. 

Singing together essentially was and still is occasionally improvisational in nature. It has, of course, 
nothing to do with free improvisation but is rather an improvisational practice in which rules, flexible though 


they may be, are applied in order for a song to sound satisfying for the performers. These performances are, 
generally speaking, not meant to please only an audience but were primarily created for the enjoyment of 
all participants. Some sounds especially those produced in unplanned, improvisational performances were, 
indeed, not always pleasant for academically trained musicians. Their ears would detect so-called discords, 
parallel fifths and octaves and other features that are forbidden in the voice-leading practice of art music. 

This kind of ‘uncontaminated’ singing is, nowadays, almost extinct as the omnipresent equal temperament 
em (12-TET) has swept through all our ea 


tuning s: ind brains and has cleansed and eliminated all so-called 


“unmusical” and alien deviations from the now dominant tuning and audio reference system of our globalising 
musical fusion-music culture, It appears that people living in remote areas that were difficult to access have 
been able to maintain archaic traditional forms over a much longer period of time. This, however, is now 


tion of our world. 


changing because of the digitalis 
The polyphonic style of Carinthia h 
of an academic homophonic four part harmonic make-up. Here and there old hexachordal patterns and so 


survived but occurs now, predominantly, within the ‘proper’ frame 


called “wild” interval formations and polyphonic progressions can still be detected although quite scarcely. 
Well known melodies are handed down from generation to generation and do pre-exist but the polyphonic 
weave produced by musi 


‘ans with no formal training singing together without sheet music is, on some 
occasions, still a spontaneous creation of the music makers. Each singer contributes to the harmonic whole 
and sings a part that is not pre-set but exists conceptually and is found to suit his or her voice as it comes into 
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being. Thus it is a collective creation and the people who live in this region have assimilated the polyphonic 
skills since their early childhood. The Voice production is considered to be soft even when singing with full 
capacity. It is a voice production in the vicinity of what is commonly known as bel canto style. Here the sound 


energy is evenly distributed over the whole spectrum and a wide range of so-called overtones or harmonics 


is appreciated by the performers. 

Here are some audio samples of Carinthian singing styles (audio ex. 1-4): 

1) An audio sample of a contemporary five part song. It is polished and rehearsed, without improvisational 
surprises and represents the present day choral performance tradition, The language, typical for these kind of 
songs, is a middle-Carinthian dialect, promoted by the local poet Gerhard Glawischning. The various German 
Carinthian dialects are generally based on an old Southern Bavarian idiom; 

2) Here are audio samples of a Slovenian four part and a five part song, the four part song is from Dolga 
Brda, a Slovenian village right on the border with Carinthia, recorded 1964 (Stajnar, 2000; 86) and the five 
part song is from Zell Pfarre (Slov. Sele pri Fari) recorded 1969, The language of these songs is in a Carinthian 
Slovenian dialect that also displays regional variants; 

3) Here is a 5 part audio sample from South Tyrol, recorded 1992. The same song is also performed in 
Carinthia, sung in several Carinthian German regional dialects. 
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Audio Examples 


), itis 


Audio example 1. Waht da Schnee von da Laitn (German dialect; in English: When the snow disappears from the meadow. 
a five part male song (From the archive of Dieter Fleiss) 


Audio example 2. Jaz sem pa snué n en kraju biwu (Carinthian Sloveinian dialect; in English: Yesterday I have been at a place...) 
(Gerlinde Haid, Josef Sulz and Thomas Nussbaumer (editors). (2000). DER AUTHENTISCHE VOLKSGESANG IN DEN 
ALPEN, Uberlegungen und Beispiele, publisher: Verlag Miiller-Speiser, Anif'Salzburg 


Audio example 3. Je pa davi swanca padia (Carinthian Slovenian dialect; in English: Yesterday fell frost...). (Gerlinde Haid, Josef 
Sulz and Thomas Nussbaumer (editors). (2000). DER AUTHENTISCHE VOLKSGESANG IN DEN ALPEN, Uberlegungen und 
Beispiele, publisher: Verlag Miiller-Speiser, Anif/Salzburg 


Audio example 4. Da Summa isch aussi (Tyrolian dialect; in English: the summer has left...). (Gerlinde Haid, Josef Sulz and 
Thomas Nussbaumer (editors). (2000). DER AUTHENTISCHE VOLKSGESANG IN DEN ALPEN, Uberlegungen und Beispiele, 
publisher: Verlag Miller-Speiser, Anif/Salzburg 
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£3800) GIELOSIIOLO (bSISGOVIIRT) 


LOGIE IGSBSLGINSHMTS JSGOIN GSGSLOGCOIL ILOGSGO 


Agbogo, goo AbGog, GEOG wBhAGsJAyeeo, bogeer Agoey Abdog, Gee y@dbeBoor goer 
gogo AJoby ybogg@bosegao gh, goQmdGordob abAemoob Astowoabysy seo gohgam@oss. goboseob 
Logaay wo TjyG@dbydgoo, GeAyevog, Aybogseeyy@o yom yhogds seodosbb, syGyaGogow@ bgodb bogoorbls 


of ghob I@gobSomnygemBob, doriggeeJAboeodob ‘Igbobgd. Iyodgegjds omdgob, Ge boAgygareer ghob— 


406 aobbbgoggdom, Aybogoeeg® qho'bg 94 gaQgEeIds doderoyG-obGeroygeo yo‘ko. GdWBVg@edo do 


dogvabob area Ipbgdobao6 aodoFggyseo Gobbgobs es bobygevabs. oJ6yo. bFeaye Boo’, Igy 


Logoeeys ghab, gemgbygvo bo'dGon gobbbgoggeyerrBobs es oggbAogogoeyoob Ao 


Kenge, Hoeaibs 


94 ghokomegdss ago ygaeobagob goboggdoo (ALAQEdb AggdbydserBobs geo oe@dedob boGobbob 
WAIT IGE). Agboyoergso Aydygaegs De@oseoyerse hogow@bsysQoasor ygyngbogejdss! 

Agbogob gem-geor qAbodgogeoegabgb orgobgdoee, o—dsor, ab ybmes hoomgogee, Ge of ghoor ngage 
sdb yBSHo ofgh seadoabob gyeoms6 qmyeegho g boo Bogowgh es yedbmdsors bogygomdogg@dgee 
Aeggob ‘Agghorb. Iybogob geagyobo mgoor bogygegdo HadbGob geeggeob ‘AgAggeegeoos, ‘berg, ‘Bgdorb— 
ogi40 bobg>_bo) sgh. o8eg- 
Boge, dbggxo sbobbbgeen 9 yhoo ayeob seodoobol bytigngeo ybogygese Begaabo! 


gago'8 — Aobo aododeoeapdgeeag. Aybogob g6ob mogobo bobiobo (se 


aorgee HGseogoyEe Ayboyso oFgoommBab o FoAIeqqghb adagoGo bodgsgdo, Geryeenoe, 
BoGenomse wqbogyge" bodegagho ‘Bgagodeos gaVexeerm, Goeao6 Aom'do Abe g. Fe aeeeobergvo- 
sQojdb, AGoA_GyBob aAAJonby ob IboIgoyeomdseogoGaiyer, sbyAsbiogye@ bodyagdb wo Boaggergdb, 
(a. Fe LoAggGobgdb) ghgwegd0m. 99 bodgg@oms Pobossabo Ingeosboee Iybogoeeyyco gbob bobiodbb gee 
Bydo. 

agbogyge™ bodegagso Aberggvomb bhgowobbgo yobjobyhgob, Jgqyob, gymbobs geo bogebob bobo’ 
2ISGO HGdoQoaIo s@bgdeab. 

gmobogy® gga@mdgae Aghogo'do qbogygese Iegdob, o6y geyoera'bob YobsiIomageoe g. F- egBoees— 
G9 Ed Apeeo'bis ooggeajdo. qegoeorhyso Layo qboHyg@s GO|MGE Vgho, g@m baego6 dy okegag- 
do, Gobo ohoeoemgng dGorgee boewhgd Aghogsdo IoJGogy eee 94 agbgegds. boob gabe, Ge? ogogg 
Lymomns xo, booG sw aboygn"™ Aeg@s, GmAgeoboe xbygdo" gFowgs, Ao'dgigeemsob oGajjorby 
AoE grees DogoeeagoGo geiBobo 00m Yoadegab 

ghog ggg Agg@ob oGmaosb ogee ony goeeogogeegom, gogobobsym, GET ogo yaggeegho eemogob 
LMgrhEgROdodey, Layo aobbbgogadaee bOoeLgodo, InAgobogmdgs'do, yobbbgoggoyevo HGoseo- 
Goob AJery gSgdFo, GryOGG AobrQo7g, oby AGogoeebios6 yyEeLGyeIo sJGoyGoe AoJBj@0 gee 
Aso bobodegGe bygomgbhgdobo. 

aorgee HGoQoQoygL Aghogs'do ,ybogygo* bodegagob, s6y bodgGgab, GmAgeobQ, orogoeo6 de 
semi eeg shyAohoye IAGqeego'byo oggdagwo. IsVoRLoee wobogengo bodocogyeo'do ghgwqoo. gatderge: 
BIEL. Agagyer, odor, byabyS, gughbydye, ogbsiye bobodegaer G@seoqoo'do. 


geo, omdgob, Ged ogym Bor, wo Gojs'Iog wobymmgbo 99 Hob bodegagso, Jogo Byweorg- 
dom AGO) eegierdom. yada, oFjAygge'by ‘yhoo omJgab, Gnd bssGiJoger sygoer hobagGob baboor 94 
Lgdgavo Godkogbodg bodgdo. yoogere. IgGygacegoh dggavowe of G@oeogoob Ayseoce s@bydevob Jybobyd. 
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GoQy Bgghyds oMAmbsggego boJoGmggeob, of sgbogygo* bodgg@s Abogee gGor sygor wes God 
egbodg bobrger hobo PyGIo ‘Agaghgwea, godoboyeeobob bobo. Az oMarogre (hboggodg, 1960: 376), 
hoggager (bogged, 1960: 418). org8qo, bgjho objyegbob sAgoee'do ob GoiyTjdoq bycegds, @mAge0Iog. 
sx Aeoboygamgob 
Lodggdob AGO'Ags|EEEgAbo BsFogLa ygogoo. 08 Godob bodeyGqbo yo Lowe bA~WOb gyraSoqoysee sy 


LogygogGo GgJbhob oGbydeBob Boybywogow, obyAbgog3% Ia ggeey by godegeqe 


ob Go bofoGmggg@eb gyMbgmo yeGogerghmdob Imogogh. 
HO BI STM HYMS GEOSBE GT! 133! 


aepenbeny eb goflesgayogryseo bAoyjos, 
bo@oy sgh seboTogh, G9 .yegaee wooeegdes'do gobo Ibgds goaggguee aeobegesgeosmo bodoe— 


gxogdob Logombb gdagbgdo 6 Asbobs Toggoyodob 1999 Ff, 


By Gedgw0G AMGAAyEo woogegJhobagob wodsbsbooodgee GoTHye oJgggo" (Dogeogody, 1999: 202). 


Aygaeaga ogy odgh InGobGogeo Jocnygro boileg@obogob wodobsboomgdye gerrbeewogenoms Gbea- 


£20, Asoo abi SboryGo yogaqgeejoob sGyreegdab Jomomgdom. ybwos seghodbmm, Ged JoGorggee gobo 
Agbogmerams AbGog GadbGobs ~o Isbyob qemogroweodImgowgryseegoob ‘Igbobyd saoge@oo bo'Iéedob 
sGbgdeBob Aoybgeogow. a~ebogrageaob bogombo b3ggooeeyGo ‘IgbFogevob bogobo 9 yodboto. 9 
Abang, 3. Togeagodob IGomg boob bAsioo Age boobjgaghe FodPygdob ForAmo—wggob. begorr of 
gabon Aybogreemgos yaaa gaevg SUG KVaGe Aoggobboo. 

Gorge GHEoeogjo0Fo, GMAMAG be~asweowe, boewbyG bodeg@sb, .ybogygo bodgg@pobooy yso- 
Adqghoe AGsgogebosbo (bsAbAoaba) bodgyjdob baboo ghgwogdoor. 

JAMAbynabgsb yhoo asgdobeo, gamo Abeng, bodeg@goo o6 Bobo Beoboygamgdo, bees ggs~wo 
halo bogdoe sby@abeoyeGo bogyggoom Es AG gEL_doo od goo (Ady. Dy [> Age] AbGog, bAysdo 


GHo8ob bogyge 
aabboyynGoo0 ofgagh Bggbb yyeowegdsb, Gowgyo6 Adb'do Aybogoeey® Iogrogorboys Jbergoeeans6 


Aggeeqdom aobbbgoggdgeeo bodegGgd0 o6 Bobo Imbsyggngdo (Ag, 2). gh qgabobybgeeo 


JOE, gIeBoKEG AAogoeebJoshodsg sab Voedehgboevo. 


aogobbyboor gg@maygvo Arsgoeebdoshmadob yobgomsagdob oeGygee Ig om'do hodmyoeendgdyeoo 
sphen — Amdgho, GmAeob Tgbayggdob Igoe boobAgGghe gag sabgdmaeos gatdenw: yooggevo 
AebVogy bdo aobbgoggdyeeo oboo@bobs wo ogAosogob Aorby bogygog gdbsb sdegagdeo. ceo 
biomog hgowobbgo ghs'bgo go (Mysbikatbtas Iuumknonesua, 1976: 693), Asciooseea, Jotoryyee 4:0 30- 
S80 of Aergangbob 3oG~Qo30G0 shoeoeao o@ ggbgegdo (ory 94 hogngevom bhgo~obbgo HgadbGoo AGo%g 
gb. 
Ago! aghgegds goo ws ogogy Hgadbsob bAQsIo bhgsw~abbgsbsomoe goeobofagejdob Ipoobgggqdo — 


YeogIgoGob aodeg@gdob AgGoe oFgosm gaohowgdb, Goby dodomowoee Tgdmbgggomo bsboomo s 


Avg. 3), BoyGoI aobgomopdyseo oRIGegoboagsob agembogvawaye Igbeygeegosdo Abgsgho I6o6G030 
daorgee baboigye AGseogoobmgob fggaeegdGogo ergeegboo. 


sghoboTGogos, GI oF Tylorbggggodo, momeyyaro bas Dobmgob wodobsboomydgevo bog ygo-doe— 


GaELIBO LeyEE@|ds. Asm Iywaghogemds Aw GqaseodghjoGgdqevos go aostgggaee bobegdsb 


adaadeadseghs. dob Asyseeomss ‘Igagodgeas ~ogobobywoem yGoisbiyeoob bomJyeon aver gqorr ob 
nGoaier gayi, GAG 6G yo bys bAsdo s4 Byodgrgdo Agaghgegh. obggg GmamaG, mgob 
Abeg, 94G gh bs gondgmmgdb dsobob boorfdger iy go gob. 

of mgogebsbGobom, bobsgob sabgiovs IGo%) CoygoSypono(, BeLobkejds. Abgoghs woygo%gqdod 
agohigghs, GOI HGo@ogoyee Jotorgse yevobegwogeag® gogJbogo'do o@ asdmoyghyds Jotorggea o6dsbob 
‘AgAgegqo 12 ersbhiogobo: 
dB Sb AT a 
yaaseo'by bdo yoderggbyoowo msbbAerghydoo: @. 7. ker 6 A de Ge ak 


bye 


‘gwomghon o'gosoos aodmyghydooo mobbJmghgdoo: 3 gio A gp th by b. 
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vegoeae, byoo bamgbows6 yqgees'bg oFgosnos gy bdmgobo, myAGs ySodob{yeeob basa ogo Ag- 
HE bAomo~ gabseegds Lo 0 bImgohMb gamow, Gym; Fybo, ‘bye, Hobo boAegao SgyGob oegoo- 
bab godmoyg6gds. sbygg bYoGos seybsbys (—@s bofogrBeng Aga@yeo) bodeg@goIo, oyAgs oj bdoe 


‘gdoobgage'do, so bAmgabo yy ooAge@ Bobygo@bAengobo gy ‘yoo oayeeobbigdeogh 


Bddnyghgdoweo mobhdnghgdo Foaamgdgeoo sbgdobioygGo AAGEgdo geo Asn yeiBobsyogdo 
Lbgowobbgs KBIBL Lo goHI\OeGoowe ‘Dgagodgros gwogyerm. gae@dene: 
1. eosgeadiigGo — @adsbsboomgdgeeo Abogeee GeegT IL Woo 
sbeoge-gobgon, doe ges — bgobgmo, gerboca (9 — bodgatgern, ggPnws — oho, yoo (oo — obo 
“bgmo)s 
2 Gre, 
3. Gomegg geo baob (ose yor, oGoaier yPepaxien — gGoiod'aero; lg go dgdgo dgo— Bbo: Godsoco Go- 


Jjobegob (3s 


PG bogeoogory — 


geo gobGo-bobgmdob — (ygo ego — Agob, exerms — ‘IéerBob): 


ager — gpAyogobo. Yeogen, e — AgAbdeBoeo): 
4s 
ay. 
LOM; OF y{ds bodegGs, o6 GmAyeog yggeesiby bFomaw ygbgeeyds Asbo. 


Gone — AMA bogdons Fobs IybJhgoobomgob (Egan, dogo, Gobob, dager.) 


bogygo™ boegGgdob bomsyeoee bIom@ ob obgdobeaggGo bogygo sob Aaggdyero, Ge 
NAGS "berg Tylorbgggodo, bogygogsio GadbGob oGoGbgdoBob Anybgywogowe. bodageo bydobejoggeo 
BIL, 
oho@ygeo Adyeyevo (Sberdodg, 1961: 138, 140), AgaeyLo Mdoegoero (Ireggeoobo) (heobobyeeodg, 2003: 
Al), bgobiyso Ay bogryev0 (sbeBodg, 1957: 46), sybo'byGo bodemboondger (AxoGaxse, 1957: 214) woo bby. 
boobggaighers 3oGogomo Ingergboe: 


Log ygom sGob eobsosgGgaygva, Gomsey Bobo gy) Co gobGo sob ysbbo' beg@yevo. A, 


1{Ogror 09 bodggGob, GAG yoryene bogygogmo egdbysom 


Layeowgdo, bobgewose Aoo6G, bodgg%o'o DyAbgqee sbysbijog7% bogygob yLosgdg6. Ags giySyseo o6- 


seo-dob.e0 (9458049, 2006: 180), 00 @o exegaros (gelosodg, 2006: 151), Ag{@yee0 grabs (Hoxogodg, 1974: 
144), ohoGygno meibober (sberdodg, 1961: 169), bgobi%0 Goowor (oberdsdy, 1957: 107), syybs'vyyso  goro~ 
swoqoo (AxoBanae, 1957: 224) oo hg. 

bogggabbdns ob s4G ory oy 
(LOGO, JOMggO gaseLgdo JoobE wqhogygqome’, awmbegrognogdom beyewgdo. Tybodeors agagyode, 
Ge gh gyBseagdo Tybogevob eyybJgoob obeygegdb, AsgGod qAghgh ‘Ipobgagodo, yoBo'bogoysoe 
Aggow Ahodghyeomgobo wo Agihoga saseegoas'bg sGobogeogdo gybJGonb Aohomgagevoo 3o%gaevo, waboe- 
a" gasseado- 

figgho goggoMggdob bygae'do DabgzeGage0 bodagagdob woRgaghGoegho ‘Tgdkegao boboor ‘Igagod- 


000 Aorbg ig. Gaga bodeg@s'do Kabob s@bgdmBob Aoyb 


L aGadbGo mgvoaboee obyIobGogy@ bogygady ogadayeeo boAkegegoo}s 

TL. GeAoboge7g® Ggdbsoobo (GoAyAgd0, GeAgeeoG Gabo Abogoow qesgAy6iob bobom, Igo%9 
Eaggbedoor Gob FoOImeagbogvo): 

IIL. ApAgyero (GoAyIgoo, Gag og HgaJbGob beyeroe oSbydodob Ioybgwogow, geeobagrogroye 
Aeboygaagdb AboFghyeogobo yeeaczoyeGo oeqngvo. gogo): 

IV. Bodo idoGggegosbo (Goiydjo0, GeAgeob GadbAob Goeegaase bogyqgedo hobo gdyeeo sbyAsbyjo— 
3940 AsGGgeegho agbgegeo). 

of geesbogogoqoob Hl eo TV Go30b ody yao Jrcorgee boggeeghoe Aybogo'Iog sabgdmb. of 
Boeggsegbow g. Ve 
oFregdo obgmo gods, GeAgee’og, bogdyggoo GOs 
(AsMo'dody, 1938). Kfamye o Goob yoeeerBso oAbgdedoo aembegvogeosms oko ow yoegghydob 


Aegee yoromds'bg yoo Tyghg@egn. yao-gtion aobdomegdob Iobgyegon, Agere 


berger Aggreagas aySdgeeo woo Goobooeo" 
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HSLOGOS, Geravab odbsbggevo wemygAghgdo. boIPghoGee, bagdoee AVosow Amaggierggos. sob 
sAorgeo Dodge XIX boyyabgdo boaseemdggeas boggo'y hoFgaobob aseobogeogeogdob gageea- 
Sgeogrgy Bes foomgogeeb. gh gogo. seedsm, oom sobb6yjd, Ged bogscemageab GgadbAobgo6 


gobbbgoggdom, aeembegeogvos o@ ayer aobboibegayseo, Gamay goevmdnb ysbobogob sygosogogsvo 


‘ApBowaghgeeo GsVogvo. Bobo godeygbydob GosAgso goagggyee bobigdab yo gdgakegsGgds, Asy@oA, 
eG; hobb, wowehogra~e Iooby, Aoseomggab sefiggob'hg oyer wodmgowgsyero. geoobeevogrogdom 
a6 gadjgdono shyAsejnyyGo AAGgeL7doo areeeBob Fybo Gye Cabogengm, obg sedobogeegor 
bodoGnggaonb bogoseemdo HMowoGosdo s@bgdmoo. oBob gomeeBab eGogg I}Ob begogtioo bye 
BoVgHo seobeymgab (Avg, 4, 5). 

aepebergwogengdom 9 
HSLOGOSIo S@bydervgoo (3s 


AEB oo Tbeagoeyy JoGanyen, sGAye momdob ygyer dggwe bodgoererBever 
6, 7). bergob 


ByedByeeo yOopoiehgd0, Gye obobya4980 > bby) (As 


rr 
L@phg GOGbELI’ sGob TghoGhybydyseo goeeedob gh boby. 

agvobogogeagdon gogomdob Iybobyd s@sgGa0 Gbods adbydmab XIX byyyybob JoGorgee 34g- 
bolo. 08 Abang boygeoeegsos Gogwegh bybeodob Bog foPgtnge boasceedyreo Goikegbodg boiy’o, 
Geigeedog, aobergeogwogdo sGob Aagglyevo. y9Gdew, Bob Bogs aododgqubgesyee yoor-gsor yoooyse— 


Bo ggnmbyavmdor wgh big AoG A ey@0er Log Isdsorob Iy-9 bdgeabsogns... sBsb ss sob Abasgh 


bogseemdge gdb gFexogdo dé gavo. siygsGo Adodg goed, Goewan6 dbgero gabodshborgagdqevos ‘by3o%e, 


sag bo Vbogyge goeeer-doderbgagdoo, of ‘bgeAg’ sbegdb bAsGmaeg6 yoogyeemgob goo yggseo 
Agoeomdgavo (ogedso Ged YRGO eadsbbeg@jamQn). ob hgwidgde sbegdo hggg oby woghVgsgor A 


gogmds'do Asgoevamoboogab™ (bybees 


Ip 1902: 51). mgoeebohinbagdoboogob FomAmgarwagbor ‘bgdeoebo'd- 
Byeo bogoeomadgeab GadbGb a. bybwodob yaydyewows6, boooe, hoAAgdyeo AG ggeegso gzyGbogo 
AEngom agodah Angargge 

big AGG Ay gogwe Go 


od d-tp gO-0- de fo-O-> 


bdo gr gorgrdgrdo-bogee empp-go-o- 
ror gorrom yp poor fforo-O--00-0-0 I diy 60 OHO yfororo GOD rer gorge Tyg gorgheverg boyeoog- 
Por-oprgoodergordoo-s HF segbeaiy > ogdogereg bygewe Jgioo 
{OMSEGS CAG BoE wo goKAWE Ay Aomgsb Geiageebo SgAoGngo~e egmabFIndenoxo abosoooh™. 


Stmo~d-Or = 
bo pomwmgdiyeeo SG09Q@ ypgo-o-> 
6. bybeadob EGO ,bo~ qbogyge yoVerdodobgagaos, oJ byway’ sbegdb basGerdegh yor 


gasgongoh ss yggseo Be 
ByBo bbgs Idgero bogoeoeBeeybo. 


eoMagEgBo". AgbodoAobo«o, of JhywAgdo" sheagdomgg Bmw younger bogoeoer 


AMMAG_ GHOBOgnd, IoGngLAo~eoepBenyGo wgnabAbabyGgdobogob yGbos Iybogoeeyeo obbY Gy 
Ags Ido’ gadmygbgds (org 96 hogngeeon bb), obgga GEXOGE, yboygowe goeeed, Boao! boa 
obbdms, Ged sdgq Cab, oo o4 yayeLgsaceygd Agbogseoye ghob, Gag|mae, Igsygaceaooo byyb— 
HsGGoob. sob eobsyGb goo AGegoee'by ydeg@goryseeo ySdgyeergGdgeeo AybogseryqGo gesihgdobs co 
Foboeoegagaob qbyoe sAbpods YoMIOosegqg6b, boeooy Aybogoseyto ghoor Igsygaeegdob wemAobsbso 
“asmagenn 

g. deotodob Bog foPytinge Forgoh boacewrdgeoms gagdyse'do ggbgeado bogsmemdgeea geobby, 


Geageebse adgbo gyga@eo ‘gogo (JorGodg, 1895: 6-11) go Bobo GadbGo Abeer géoo bogygobgs6 
Agwaads: geeboby (boAgg4 asdgnegoon). 93 bogseemdgge'do Aybogoeeyeo Abotob Fodygobmds yoogens. 
dG Bobo gevebegwogragdon ‘BgberyeegdsIo yorgag YY yodmgggmogea ofbgseea. gh Anggegho o6 
‘abes ofhab gobobygen, G|MGG bo ygogmo Gadbdob wogbobgds, sMsAg@ JoGnJom, obgor Bydorbggggedo 
Logygob AboFgoyeomds AgbogseryGo geoa|mboo sGob gs6g@Qmdogwo. 


Ge~MAG bg segbo'’dym, Gogg bybesdob Gedo g. Fe a hywdgd obegdb Agoeoergngda 
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5 
fodoGgdysvo AsGygergdon goed, Ged séo Abmeome AGgee o6 aedgee qao'byoow godegagseee yo 


og gb goby, Lowey yboSyge goeeerdodrbyajdo. door Ge gaye CodsbbergGegoor-e, Aye 


LEB yodeoggbgdo, sdob sGe gd geJoAooIgogwab ogs goenggeyevo ob'by Ageo bogseemdgeab seo 
OhSHSF G0 IeaVIodb. bogygo'do Bg fade, Ger 
Aggemab g@mog Bob Fob Agwoyso bamgs6oy Agmaeogds. Aas eA pogo, Go-osAyoryy, Tjoeer-o-erd>. 


EE DO QgR~IE. G|MGG, Fybo, bIMgob o yodere; 


slab AGogogvo Asgoeeamo aghgogds obo Tyee hobo yGgodo. ‘berg, Ugdorb-gago'’do ‘bycweokbyee Godoy 
KAGE Agreegds gh hoe gdqevo AG Ggeegdo: By. booweyerrro-a-o-e (Ady. 8). o-o-seragniyns-ors- 
arose (dp. 9. 

28 Abang gabboyymedyee Ipdobgagsh PoCAmswogghb hoAygoyew Ae-Ggoeem yeBoboe0s. boas 
eMBQL'TO of drgebo Goorsbo, Loewy bogyg> oLPE-LE YAS sbgo AggIyseo: ogeogngporgroerosgpao (Ag, 
10). 

sebobo'dbogos, Gea boaseoergwob GgydbGobgoh asbbbgoggoon, Geoiyeeog yoeeerdob bodagg baobsagab 
SIGORLLAW bogtoens, hod hpdyee AGggeegah, ‘berg Idnbgagsdo, bao yobbbgoggyero bobg odgh. 
AGG bybAo«e, hoAAgsyEe DaGgeegoo ‘Tgodeegdo Thogoee years 6 eGo bad gsdmoygbeb (Ag, 1D. 

GboCOd, Ge HodojgQoyseo AGggeegdob sabgodob Abognge bsIpAbeygegdeoe GgJboyy40 Jo 


va'boor ga@ ogbbbom geo Abageee Jobo yggm godsbbeagagdob boIgoeegde gy 2 


Bgobognogm. dob 


Go{igeeo, oyabAogyG, AgerrwoyGo jos bbgo ob gegIgbAgdo gobosoGmajab, GeAggvoG, Aybogoeeyso 
ghob Aggygaeadob mogobydyegdoe qbeo ogobsbom ydorggeeghore. 

GriAgeobo Jyagdobos bowie ggIbaoghgbon — Yorgols sd boascemdgee'do goo yowag AGogoee 
ge geobs og AGgELOb Go30b aseeeBs'do ggbgead ghoSygrwe ydeg@goyeo, yy bybgow. gem 


AsGggose’by bsoJgado ySdgann AybogseeyGo Bobo ygamgo0, aGdgewo grgoswo'bgdo. 


Go WoPgaGags oJgh oF .qbogyge™ goremdob, .qhogygo™ ~woggob, .ghogyge* eoe@owobb? gaged 
Logygoo ‘yor{JAgeo7.e (Ayeeeos'dgogeo, 2001: 114). 
AgbogoeeyGe gEg{eabo, GMAgaME, ghooros 


Watgevo bogosweab aswAmaggdobs eo seJdob Ag- 


Lodge gdgomads sfgb se@adosbh, Iydobgygon o@ stob shy AoAghgrongboe FoRImwgg6oevo Gemgyoee ag 
AGobgoso, oby Lydeawobobgengdyer bogoeerBgso'do (CeriIgeobo JycypBobor), Gedgen"dog, boggeghoe 
Lodageogs dob seAabGy—egdaepsh shagevmbors go Ageydobms wobb sdbgsghyab. 

ado g gene agen botkog@. “aaa gh Goods. 
GeigeroG figdo Ambbybgdob Inogbgdob Fyooamw ofGo. yoysyOow Asbbybyab bobsagdobygee Ioeggee 


abeages gamayeeoob Gbmadngeo bodggGogo6 » 


LA GoJoBb oe6y AsbomgBenobs: Joe gyerome ayer bogygou 


. gh bogdygade dgGabygeoge obg gegeb: Ev 
apxt fy 6 Adyor (96 obg gh - gormemb). Gbo@oo, bgghb sImgabob o@ FoOAmseaghb 4 bogyggdobs 
goeeerbergoyan yowoo'bAydo oo oAokhg Aby geod, org Geiger oye domggeeose — bogygo ory boAeyMo. 
oddL Jo s@g6obogo, Ge GojoGgdyge bodg_GsYo gh ado Eby IaysySoe sGob hab ggeeqsyevo ceo 


Asbo Agbogob ghoor mggyeeo wegmoyeo boygoR@ygea aodImAboeyggewo gLey|Obo yes ogyseobbdgdeogh. 


{yMoGoGgdsboob osbeeeggd, AIAG gsobors6 ‘booGyso — oby Igodgngss gaVogem gs6owob, 
GedgeeaG, Cog, L_OsjBGog0 Agbogob AmbAgbobob yagaweegs. doGoygeo gGrgbyeeo Aghogoeeyto 
TILSYGOb Low~oseeghos6 AodsGorgdo'do ory gobgo'boarcegjdor sdb, godyqo0 


aJGNOBs bs’gdobs" sobs 
Dorogotn, Goby YXRVEB ws ‘yeyaob Jotorygwo HGowogoygeo Lobnsbeds, JoGorggoo IGogoee— 
hAosbeds, mIyev0 Logyqon, ory of yewo ybodygo. 
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DAVIT SHUGHLIASHVILI (GEORGIA) 


“WORDLESS” POLYPHONY IN GEORGIAN TRADITIONAL MUSIC 


Music, as an abstract universal language on the one hand and as that possessing sensual logic on the other, 


is an everlasting category of mankind’s history. The depth of the emotion and perceptions that the musical 
language grants man quite understandably raises a question about the pre-historic character of this language 
and its being the first. It can be said, that unlike the oral speech, the punishment, which ensued after the attempt 
of building the tower of Babel in the biblical-historical story about the confusion of tongues, would not be 
1 language, in spite of its national traits and 


able to affect the musical language. May be this is why the musi 
identifice 
sensibility and [his] power of perception), The musical language is an eternal property of all of the mankind! 


tion, does not need to be translated; everybody understands it (adequate to the degree of the listener's 


One of the most important features of music must be the ability of the idea, expressed in this language, to 
find the shortest way to man’s heart and touch those layers of emotions that can never be reached by words. 


Musical logos can alter the nuances of the verbal text per se, in some cases even making it richer. The musical 


language has its own syntax (logical syntax), Therefore it should not be difficult to explain man’s wish to 


sing wordless songs! 
Such songs, which may be called “wordless songs” conditionally, are not rare in Georgian traditional 


music, as in them only the so-called glossolalias, words that are meaningless or have lost their meaning, non- 
semantic words and syllables (the so-called samgherisi) occur. The content of such a song is entirely based on 
the syntax of the musical language. 

“Wordless Songs” exist in the musical tradition of various continents, countries, provinces and peoples. 


In European professional music the so-called jubilation or melisma was considered to be a precursor of the 


The vocalize is entirely wordless, performed on one vowel only, 


wordless song or voca s analogue 


practically never occurring in Georgian folk music. It is noteworthy that the same happens in 


z, where 


“the wordless” song, called is performed by means of various combinations of syllables that have 
no meaning. 
If we review the history of wordless singing, we will see that since ancient times up to this day, it has 


always been an active form of singing art in quite different styles, nations, both in monodic and polyphonic 


cultures. 


jongs, i.e, songs, which from the beginning to the end are 


In Georgian traditional music, “wordles 
constructed on non-semantic syllables most often occur in western Georgia, namely in Gurian, Megrelian, 
Acharian, Svanian, Lechkhumian and Abkhazian singing traditions. It should be noted that this type of songs 
is attested in Imereti as well, but in a smaller number. 


As for the eastern Georgia, I came across a “wordless” song only in one recording, 


in exception. 
Though such specimens, where in spite of the presence of the verbal text, the passages sung on non-semantic 
syllables occupy a considerable part of the song, are of great interest as well. Songs of this type greatly increase 
the geographical area, covering the greater part of Georgian provinces, 

The problem of glossolalias is dealt with in Manana Shilakadze’s article, published in 1999, where 
the author notes that “in every dialect can be noticed a definite abundance of glossolalias, which become a 
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characteristic feature of the given dialect” (Shilakadze, 1999: 202). In the same article the researcher presents 


a table of glossolalias characteristic of Georgian songs, indicating the areas where they are the most popular. 
It should be noted that in spite of the great number of articles of Georgian musicologists dedicated to the 


interrelation between the text and the tune, glossolalia has never become the subject of a special study. In 


this respect M. Shilakadze’s small article is a very interesting beginning, and I do think it very urgent that 
musicologists conduct research in this direction. 

In Georgian tradition, “wordless” songs, as Georgian folk songs in general, mainly occur as specimens 
of multipart (three-part) singing. A line of distinction should be drawn on the one hand between the songs 
or their separate parts, where all the parts are sung on non-semantic words and syllables (ex. 1), and on the 
other — the songs, in which the parts differ in this type of words and syllables or their separate parts (ex. 2). 
It is the latter that I am specially interested in, because apart from the musical polyphonic texture they also 
manifest verbal polyphony. 

Let us remember motet, a genre that took shape in the earlier period of the development of European 
polyphony; there was a special form of its performance, namely, every participating voice sang the verbal text 
di 
1976: 693). Though there is no direct example of this phenomenon in the Georgian tradition (if we do not 


rent in the meaning and theme and quite frequently even in different languages (Musical Encyclopedia, 


take into consideration very rare instances of singing short fragments, which usually have a casual character; 


imilar principle in performing the developed improvisation in the manner of glossolalia is quite 


tic of the Georgian singing tradition. 
It is noteworthy that in these cases every part is sung with the word-syllables characteristic of only this 


particular part. Their composition is strictly limited and is subordinated to a definite system, As an example 
of this I should refer to iao wao or iriaho uruaho used in krimanchuli, they never occur in any other parts, the 
same as not a single voice will repeat hem va hea, which should be sung only by the bass-part. 


From this viewpoint, the presence of the system may be revealed even by only superficial observation. 


the following twelve 
ch’, j (collated with 


A similar examination proved that in the traditional Georgian vocabulary of glossolalia 
: z, k, p, zh, p’, gh, q’, ts, dz, ts’, 


consonants of the Georgian alphabet are never use 
respect to the Georgian alphabet). 

s, there being: d, v, Ln 
Generally, of all the five vowels the vowel u occurs most seldom, though in the krimanchuli part it is 


The most often consonant 


s, h, while t’, k’, ch, kh—are used more rarely. 


quite frequent and as a rule is used with vowel i when singing the upper sound, taking the alto. It also very 
often occurs in Abkhazian (and partially in Megrelian songs), though here, as usual, not the vowel u, but the 
semivowel o must be meant. 


ion: 


The non-semantic syllables and their combina formed by means of the usually used consonants, 
may be divided into different groups and categories, namely: 

1, Dialectal (e.g. arkhalalo — Kartli and Kakheti; Shamarera — Svaneti, vosara da — Samegrelo; Evrida 
— Achara, uara dara — Apkhazeti); 

2, Belonging to different genres and types (hegi-oga — used during reaping, odoia — in labour songs); 

3. Sung by separate voices (iau-uao, iriaho uruaho — krimanchuli; he va hemva hea — bass part; rimtiri 
riravo ~ gamqivani, dsrili (high-pitched voice); jo - Shemkmobari; 

4, Common (delia, abarera, ranina 


The non-semantic word which begins the so-called “wordless” song, or occurs most frequently, is often 


used as the title. Though, in some cases, in spite of the absence of the verbal text a semantic word serves 
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as its title, which difines the function and genre of the song. For instance, the Gurian, Acharian Magruli 
(Groomsmen’s song), Megrelian Obargali (sung during hoeing or weeding), Svan Mgzavruli (traveler's song), 
Abkhazian Samonadireo (hunting song) and others, 

Also very interesting is an opposite phenomenon: the song which is sung on a verbal text, has the most 
often occurring non-semantic word as its title. For instance the Gurian Indi-mindi, Ai da odelia, Megrelian 
Sesia, Acharian Ornano, Svan Mirmikela, Abkhazian Uaridada and others. 

It is noteworthy that quite often, in 
performed wordl 
introduction, but in most cases the first, “wordless” stanza is very important compositionally and has no less 


ite of the presence of the text in the song, the first stanza is still 


ly, by means of glossolalias, This stanza might be considered to have the function of an 
important function than the following ones. 

I can differentiate the songs that I have studied into the following way: 

1. Wordless (completely constructed on non-semantic words); 

2. With a nominal text (specimens, where the text is represented only as a fragment); 

3. Mixed (specimens, where in spite of the presence of the whole text, glossolalic passages, nevertheless, 


occupy a very important compositional place); 

4, With extra syllables (specimens, where in the separate words of the text, inserted non-semantic 
syllables are attested). 

The specimens of type 3 and type 4 can be observed in Georgian ecclesiastical music as well. Here, first 
is the 


of all, I should like to dwell on the so-called chreli chanting. According to one of its definitions chreli 


in 


name of “such a chant where the words are few in number, but the melody is long and varying”. It w: 
this type of chanting, that the glossolalia tradition was very active, unfortunately the documents describing it 


are very sparse. One of the reason 


to why this is so, must be ignoring glos 


lalias when writing down the 


hymns in musical notation in the nineteenth century. This can probably be explained by the fact that unlike the 
hymn text, the glossolalia was never considered as an indispensable part of the hymn canonicity. The norms 
of its use, though obeys a definite system, as is seems in a large measure depended on the chanter’s choi 


The rule of chanting with glossolalias or additional non-semantic syllables existedin the chanting traditions 
of both western and eastern Georgia. This is corroborated by the manuscripts of both of these branches of 
Georgian chanting (ex. 4, 5). 

Chanting with gloss 


alias is attested not only in Georgian but almost in all the old chanting traditions 
(e.g. Greek kratimatas, Russian ananeikas and others) (ex. 6, 7). In some places this kind of chanting is 
still active. 

Quite a lot of information was provided in the nineteenth-century Georgian press. In this connection, 
special mention should be made of some chanting specimens (written down in notation by Razden 
Khundadze), where there are glossolalias. Namely, in one of the collections he published we read, “This 
Lament me not, mother is the ninth heirmos of Holy Saturday... This hymn and others similar to it are called 
es where there are wordl 


Chreli. In such a hymn, which is hard to memorize, in the pla s mode-movements, 


additional letters were always used by all chanters (in order to remember them more easily). I have written 
down these additional letters of this hymn as an example” (Khundadze, 1902: 51). 

‘As R. Khundadze writes, “where there are wordless mode-movements additional letters were always 
used by all chanters”. Accordingly, it was these “additional” letters that other chreli hymns must have been 
performed with, 

As it is usually known the use of musical instrument is alien to the Orthodox divine service (if we exclude 
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the bell), so is the wordless chanting, though it is noteworthy that at the same time the mu: 


language, as a 
speech substance, has never been neglected. This is attested to by the abundance of long musical phrases and 


sentence: 


sung on one syllable, here the dominance of the musical speech is doubtless. 
In the collection of the divine liturgy hymns, written down in musical notation by Ph. Koridze, there is 
pages (Koridze, 1895: 6-11), its text cons 
word: Ulkhine (repeated three times). The leading character of the musical side of this hymn is indisputable, 


the hymn Ulkhine (Rejoice), which covers si 


ing of only one 


which must have been more clearly revealed in its performance with glossolalias. This phenomenon should 
not be perceived as the belittling of the verbal text. Just the opposite, in such cases the meaning of the word 
is expanded by the musical logos. 

As it has been said above, according to Razhden Khundadze, chanters used the so-called “additional 
letters” where wordless mode-movements occurred, “evidently to better remember them”; but the fact that 
chanting with inserted syllables is not used only in chreli chants or those performed with long-drawn phrases, 
left by Artem Erkomai: 
it is the vowel / that is inserted as an additional syllable, together with 7 


is corroborated by the sound recordings of more than a hundred chants. 


vili, Usually 


s preceding vowel is also repeated, 


e.g. ghme-i-e-rti, ra-i-a-metu, mshvido-i-o-ba, In the above sound recordings numerous examples of this 


phenomenon can be observed. In some cases these inserted vowels occur several times in suci 


sion, e.g. 


saidumlo-i-o-i-0 (ex. 8), a-i-a-liluia-i-a-ia-i 


ia (ex. 9). From this viewpoint quite unique is the combination 
of inserted vowels in the chant “Now the Heavenly Powers”, where the word aliluia is sung in the following 
manner alilu-i-u-i-o-i-a-u-ia™ (ex. 10). 

It should be noted that unlike the text, which is obligatory for all the three voices of the chant, in some 
cases the inserted vowels may differ within the parts (ex. 11). 


It is clear that the presence of inserted syllables cannot be explained only by technical reasons and be 


viewed as a means of remembering the melody better. It is conditioned by the rhythmic, acoustic, melodic 

and other elements, which, first of all, must be understood as a specific feature of the musical language. 

In the divine liturgy the hymn “Let us the cherubim mystically representing” and in many other chreli or 
ges 

musical passages, sung on one syllable only, long vocalizes. What is this “wordless chanting”, “wordless 

» (Shugliashvili, 2001: 114) 

Itis no mere chance that musical logos, which enables man to express and perceive something imp 


chants of the chreli type, there are long-drawn musical pa 


sung wordlessly, or, to be exact, long-drawn 


prayer charged with? May be with something that cannot be expressed in words’ 


to express in words, is so vividly expressed in the above chant (“Let us the cherubim...”), its ecclesi 
symbolic making the performers resemble a choir of angels and cherubim. 

“In the beginning was the song”, the quotation from Inola Gurgulia’s well-known song, which inspired me 
to write this paper, involuntarily calls to my memory the first line from the Gospel of St John: “In the beginning 
was the Word...” 
the goal of my paper is not a philosophical interpretation of these words, neither am I going to reason as to 


in Greek these words sound as follows: Ev apy ev 0 hoyos (en arche en o logos). Of course, 


what was in the beginning-words or song, But I should note that in the cited song these notions are superseded 
poetically and in it the logos denoting divine love must be expressed by the language of mus 


Getting close to the truth, sharing the truth — this is how we may call the emotion overwhelming us 
when li 


ening to heavenly music. Generalizing it in connection with national Georgian musical culture I may 
say that “Triune” is the most significant that traditional Georgian three-part singing and chanting, Georgian 


polyphony, performed with words or wordlessly are dedicated to. 
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Asgsmomo 1 oygmangdob eoeobio (gy'ododg, 2006: 119) 
Example 1. Aketlebis Ghighini (Veshapidze, 2006: 119) 


Pare $ $ —— a—s 
een, aera ena ae ee ey oe 
teas are 7 Eo E.ices tees ul 
—— == x z 
see z = 3 — 
rs re tm eS 
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Bogomomo 2. fom sGyevo (gadododg, 2006: 89) 
Example 2. Tsamokruli (Veshapidze, 2006: 89) 
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Asgsmono 3. Jojo boggoegarer (gaidosody, 2006: 286) 
Example 3. Patara Saqvarelo (Veshapidze, 2006: 286) 
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Asgsmone 4. ooh. yee- Aya gof'youogb (basebo\}g%o g. go@dgers'Tgoeeob domowo gebmeoowabs bysehor 


VaGms g@egbygro (96}o) 
Example 4. Amin. Upalo Shegvitskalen (Manuscript from Karbelashvili’s personal fund, National Centre of Manuscropts) 


sateen eam. 


Asgsmrone 5. CgGo yA (HEEgereod ySeghye0 GaK|Gb oAJogo. G. byybeodob bgygebo\'yao 
N2I01, gg. 125) 
Example 5. Ghmerti Upali (The archive of the State Folklore Centre, Khundadze’s manu- 


ript, No.2101, P. 125) 
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Asgsenooo 6. vhob030 
Example 6. Ananeika 
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Asgserome 7. do'bobjoye0 yGojoAs5o — (Nicolae Gheorghita, Sunday Koinonikon During the Postbyzantine 
Era, 2011: 31) 
Example 7. (Nicolae Gheorghita, Sunday Koinonikon During the Postbyzantine Era, 2011: 31) 


— 


4 


Asgsmrono 8. loowsJerrr yzbe es wowgdyevo (‘Hgysoeros'dzoee0, 2006: 69) 
Example 8. Saidumlo Utskho da Didebuli (Shughliashvili, 2006: 69) 
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Asgsmon 9. Fomvghons Joolysgh Aoga (yenos'dgogro, 2006: 93) 


Example 9. Raodenta Kristes Mier (Shughliashvili, 2006: 93) 
————————— 
i 7 Heer ou aren rg 
o — 
Seer - ile, Wise ere ers 
eer : Li eek aa Pew icacialsy 
Bogomomo 10. of’ dogobin Goorsbo (Ayeeeos'dgogeo, 2006: 232) 
Example 10. Ais Dzalni Tsatani (Shughliashvili, 2006: 232) 
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Example 11. Shobaman Shenman (Shughliashvili, 2006: 77) 
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ILIGS OVBSHO3OBO (bLIGEION) 


AINGILILY BOCSLIG) BOSIIO — COSGSLIGO LIGIIONOL SbsLO Ls dBISLO_ 
BOGSLIG) LOOLABAbLS LS GGSLOGCOINOY BILNSLIGO LOSLIISHIAOG 65'BH30_ 


LyGayeeo beygeob MGbIos6o grgoeoyGo boAgggdob ob bfogeo, GeieegdIog, qdggeegho seo 
shogpo MAbdosbo bode yagdob ogobgsgdos yoiRBoboagayevo, sGoyambgen aodbeots IpbYogeob byoasbo 
(Devig, 1979, 1997; Jovanovié, 1999; Rankovié, 2007). bytdo gnbriybogmeemagao sebo'dboggh, Gea sbyoo 
Lodegagdo Agodgegds Bgaghgegh GO|OGE, ‘gaggeegh ws sbsee GHeaeogoo'do (Bm Boob s@bgdyevo 
wWoiominbsoa dob Aoyhywogoe). obg ysdbbgogadysee gaeeGasace ‘booby: GabjGoeeqeo byGagorob 
EQOA, booG, GmAshyonbs bends woboGob. georbegerAgdrrioga, beniob, evGogo~go@oGol? $e 
AoRLMaGogo gergosygGo bgeenghgdob gogeeghs (Devié, 1997; Jovanovié, 1999: 32); Hrwogeemgar debboob 
sLagygho ImgeATo, boEsG Cobamobs ~oo ds6mboab yyeedyegeea bobydob gogeeg6o oy@dGmds (Ranko— 
Vie, 2007; 39-40). gh dnddogyeen yemAgda AboIgsgermgo6 Bodobogobgdgob bdghy6 99 Gggoebob  gergo— 
eH'4G AgAggoeagrBob. Fobiegas4q AObbybydob Bo'bobos, byeeo Iyyhyob Iooo yshAsbbgoggdgevo yso- 
Ha*ePAgdob hodmyoeendgdob goo msgobo Fgeageo Iyogs6ob of boohegMgho wo yodeegdbyGo bogoor 
bob gsbhogegs'do. 

GIPOGoEYG byrBgorob, yWAGO WybGow. Bob G_bAGoL|G, oobghogob aggonbdo yog@Gaceadysevo 
JodGowyee GoGAjdo AmbbybgssIo gobbogwyeens 1980-0960 Feeqdobs cea 2Zky borqgyyob wobofyobob bs— 
adbdgeogon fobofgagdiby woytebmdon. HMseogoyseo JodHowygoo Goadgdob DoHoegocegdo™ oygbyb 


Ld CEA_bdEG, 056, doGomseo, Legged Aghrgagao Jeegdo, GmAgeemsgo6 yggees'hy qyey@ebo 1930 


Fagg sob wodoegoyeeo. ob goddo. G9, Geagynag Yybo, gh bodggajdo o4 beyeeegserges qbyggbo — 
g-20 bay 
Gob bodeyG8ob gobboyyoadyeeo VybOygojdom godooehyenoby6, IybodeeyBeomash agodgeggh, wogobo 


yjGob Jotigger sofengyeodo wodoeyByevo IoAeySgogdob Joys, Gedgngog ylggergho devob— 


bow 820 boyyyGob bogeob G@oxeoGosIo AmIbesso Gywogegdob Hybe_KQos. Jdeegdo, GerTgengdob- 


goby gh bodggagdo fiogoFgmgm. go@gowe oGbooebys Geamay dgage. aby oboe grgomeye daeobib. 


Lfemge sdsdo gerabegdo of omdab .gobbsyyosgayevo doiybogoeeyseds" (Devig, 1997: 136). 

gb boiegagdo doeeo BmAggmangdob boygorgeeo boAkeggdoo. Boor IobYerbor bodegagdob bobosSowyg. 
Logesdsihy go s@astgag6 Boo asbbogymagdyzomads Iybogseryeo ogoeebs' Gobo. wobsAkegoengdo0 
‘Agodgegds oodgob, Ged obobo yobgyimgbogeos Goer geoo@yee ebobdngdgd'hg Igbeygeqdoborgab. dev 
LQISSLEM Shem, ob sbiIgogdo, GmAgegaboey @yIjGHiqoOIo sebo'IGyero bodeyGgao odgor yobbo— 
TIMARYLLO WoroggberBom bomagaeemdgh wJgKosGob™ Gosob yobGa%Gge9- 

LodGowyeea QoGAjao Gorygros Igbobayerjaceoe; ImAegaee job, GeAgeomoe, Aggdewosor berger 
baob ghey 
easgsob 


ayeegds (Agevegao’ Foygs6), segagerdcinggdo yobboyymegaon sgobydgh. Jnddowoygen boa 


gdoorb. “Igberyengs 


MOGI Mogobygandobs eo bAgdob bobJambob Aseoee bsGobbb 
A-rombegh. goes sobs, asbboyymagsyevoe goImggqongeos Fodygoho AmAggageob Gegeo: bFeayee 
Asbibys Codmgoegdyevo |Oa'bob baby@dgvogmds, asyhyso bybogobsb, mAbsAgH OG go Ge sabi 
AgayGe Hobo’ ygGoeoengobo ‘IgbAygeegeo. 

spbayeeo mgoeebs' bobo gh bodegaydo ‘ybogreoyGo Goo — Aso» IoGobos boJmeVogee, Iéerdob 
Oy bobeasong Ibobayeegrgevo Lodegagso, qggbe boAagooger bobosmobs. Asoo yoromiygeo 


So@GngyyRLO yeryoRVIG YorsAgho — G__HGoreAo byob sboewo soo dygewo 


amgseeyGo bijogegdobs soo HGosogoyee0 Iybogrergdn seosengyhegjdob 
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HadbGo ‘gyGer agoo6o FoAerdrdoboo. 

bogdbageogor aodeggevagasde Ghoeye, Ged of Mgqombo (sbgbagob Wyden) JosGoeyee0 boAkog- 
Gydob Jobyl/Ageomeosh bogebYo Laggoseeydo bobyeegan sgh. Ageorwoyso Angevob sedbo'Igbgee 
HIME AoL_syeLs dggeea bogygo geeobe, shee Yodm'dmdoge GyGIob Gos yyGe boro 
Angogmbpor of AnAEIaeegdobao6, Geigegdocg, Abmgeeag shoevo Hosa 00b bodegajob obeyevgegh- 
GrBZAQOYLO Ayeoronyeo Imogeeg ob segogeaeing bobgeegsdo gavobkegds: 1 Boma Ugheryeegdob 


Laggogogs: ghgegdon GyGIPWb Ge~am@ogos a 


200, 36 en@a Fexogevo (ony gobeagreyob cwo- 


BIXIGBBO, LodeyGobob ygotogeob bAgbo godemoggdo, Ao, 4) so Ddoy Ienogavo (Ag, 5); 2. 08 ssyogvob 
nsgobjoyGQogo0. LoL, LodgyGs LeyReegdo: oJg@o6 sob Gg4A060 Aol Jenegero (Ay. 4): 3. gab 


Goo: bogeodPogeer Angogava (Avg. 13). 4. bo yobo Ga_agbo, AEAgEOG baygogogzGo Ayeemeogydo Iegog- 


ob wsdsbobosogdgey agobgdsb aobbs'hegdogh (como s6 goo-ens-no gofeygdo. Ao, 2, 6). 
ddobsngob, GOI LFEOmoe gogogr dndGoeyeeo bodeg@gdab agbgbobo, syGogegdyweos gobgobb— 


goGOOr dggeeo wo sbsgeo MBbIOs6o gegomegGa HSowoGod. gh geegdgbAgoo, Lbgowosbhgs yoABobsejo00, 


gobbobeg@ogh oF xagyob bodegagdob ogdbobyb. dgyewo GMowogoom, yAmogMgboo qeadob ogg- 
dob AobooglogyyG0 3405030; ogo geydbyds ySoos6 Armgogye Bobsgob, GmAgeeag, Agreegds eo 
100, Ty bye 
HIBOQOBYLLE-aySEMbyLLo 56 SyeeebyeemGbAosbo Jbergoeeo, GEIgevIoG, qAboIghyeorgobgb Gegob 


prGoggogdo: obggg sbsboomgdb sGogdighoege {ELA Bagromeogo® goo JyGg@egyebos, 3g 


obeygegdb syoreryevo bygwbme Igerrwasdo go oGG ang aUgooooge yoweghGoo'do. shymo ‘Igbrgevgdob 
Abo'Tghyerergo6 mgobgdob coo ghongogye bogyydggeeh PoOIsegg6b gea@owomdBob TIgsygo-goysooo6ydo 
IVYIIHMS, GG BoneVggo Vo 
Aobsggeeqmdoo (Petrovié, 1989: 66). Aghyeegdob dggeegdy4 AshgGs'Io sbagg bdoms woe mbagdocy 


(oA794(305), Bobo 


Aygobo biol eo Amiegrogems yaqgob bybo,gob 
496; Bokbboe obobogh gegomeol ..eohiagogegob, 

Legavob y_am sbogvo byGdyeeo MAbdoo6 Lodegagsob osgobgsyeOgob (bodggGob 9 Goab 
obggg gdoboo6 na bas — dbo) gobbo' heggogh Asoo ImIngeoboyso qodGg. Ag’-oyeegdo Hag goysevo 
BoGoevggvo'bio coo yoxegbe0 FIobes ggobho°by! 

osbgbogodo boYgGogno Jodmgnboy%o bodgyagso Jodéooysed Yosaydob Itogoee yobbbgoggeyse 
Asgoenomb ‘Bgogogb". Igqbogagdob Ags gobbsbag@ygeos, GeanGy ‘ydggeegho, obg sbseeo gosob 
Lodegagdoborgab eodsbsboomgdgeeo mogobgdyGgdobo. Aor Tosobss byeoyeo beogyseob ydggeegh boi 
RIGOb TyAoggo Go'Agdo: gowgbos Asgomyge byyybwo'g (Bog. M4, 6-8, 10), s@oe\qlgGorgayevo Fyordo 
(Avg. 1, 2, 6. 9), bagdob aoe 
Bogpobobyy 


SAyw@obyho, Gog gevobegas Vodyg 
9330 
GaoRLgdoIo 6 HobG{OAYo (Bog. 1, 4; Golemovié, 1984: 135), woymbggdbs (Dey. I) seo Aoboggeegerdom 


Bo bilo’ wagiagoge Indéomds'’do yo 


- obgg9 G@\mGQ, {evo Loddxagwob AJoby yggeo'bg Codoeea Gebab mobesmsberoo 


LigGondgodo (Bog. 15, 8, 9). SmgeE Igdomwob AGogoee yodoggerggo’do, ImboogdogyGmadobs ceo yes~- 
AghEyMdob IGobGo30 yobbogoygens AgereImggyeo YoaIob YsadoJAboboob gogogdomysoo (lova- 
novié, 2010: 206-208). 

PATO IGoe@yEVO GeAAob yobgegho deeobijob bodegaghns6 yWorggreghoe gevabmwegdo Jede- 
goboys godQueobs Es ggreyGo bab IsGogegenye Amddomdo'do (yggees Aoggdyee Asgseeo0'do): 
BoGWS Sdobo, JodGowyEE YoGAsdo Ays-boyergdo LGsdogey@rdo agbgwgdo Gebo cl msbAbgogd biodo 
(Ady. 2-6), GeAgerbsey dome OGboAghyeLo GObob gzy6goo odgbs AogGod shaggy Iyodeegds Iggabasegh 
gow@obbo (Joy, 5, 9). 

dobgbo ob dosGowyCoo GOAL 3406(;030 o~ybAogoGoSssobsb sAbgamdb eBogyGo bobo 
cb eo bomioygey. domgyeoos Mobbgegdo bdob agGbsbob saobeyeeyrgogeo wobsbosmgds, yobbogzIor 
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Aydom, boygenggo Gggombob seAenbs 


cn BsFogn'do, Ho yeegdoe woRIGgooAQo;yeRO5 Sages clob s@o- 
LsodogeyG0 yodohgbs mobbgegdoIo «eo yowobbob smogrmagoGenghgss (GeAgeeog, Igodeegds oyob ob 
‘gbobebo, 56 byyy6me, 96 ygo5G9). msgow”e GGoxQoQ00b Adhosqdevgd0 oMBerBg6, Ged FoObyen'og, yo 
wodgalogoGoqee0 bAob Gegea Gomyeo o@ yor. .~wodosbydo Agg@ewby obg, Geyoae ogee 
BAB, bYomge aby. Gm|OAG bogJb3g~ogoe hobsyGgoIoo; obobo sherygngagh mababgedo bab yd6— 
Lbgogadase goenobAgdb, boeoog aoMgguage TodmbgggqeIo Hoorgwoge oggyngds So6ob (bass) bodegéob 
ogGboby, Bdob, Gago, bhgs Igdmbgggqo4o, Gg@Goyeeo IoGoevggvo'biob bo'bo Aniyggds Fodygs6 bash, 


ob ByGembo ygbgegds dodImgobseeabol/gobseeobob sage 
Agnsg IGmage go A—gMAsGyowb o@s'do, Gnd dgyeo ws obsgpa Sevobéobagob ~s’sbobosmgdgevo 


VIMY YAN IOdGowyser 
GoGAsb. gh seabyqegdb weaogyobeeog gagohob ~ogo b6ob Fob Ysdoggbydyee Bobo bagdob: of bo’ 


Hydro hadmogerageo mgobgdgdo 9% shboomgsb ashgbogob aggon6o hs 


LAmpBob bgogey@~e bys Tgheygegdob oeJo seodsbob Bog® sMoIGergberbomgdseo wo eMPogo~ 


BogeyyGos" (Devié, 1979). go@gogos boofgodo: gh seabeyy@gob, Ged Igg@mgogvo bodgyaga0 ggobiggbgdb 
Boor JgGg@maghyeedob, Gob asdag, obobo ‘Jgodgegdo Lbgo~obbhgo yaqeydo gogmmosbyeby6. gh yo 
AyELobbIOBb, Ged AysQGo Fgbgdob sGJobo ‘Bgodgegds aobbbgoggdyeeo geesboyogoGoob boeyadggevo 
aobmogh. oJ segngga odgh oGogtion ‘Agdorbgggom, obwogowysseeg4 goof 

BoPgmogeo as sboewohwos Ijdoggo yaosgrorydgoob Aobyegom: L yowobbob ob(jg4- 
apoago (bggabeo. bi 
dsdo,chob Apsaybgdo Ageomwos'do (gghgegds. 96 Tybododoboee, 96 gygbgegd). 3. dagGo0r Gogo (oo 


Gogvgdob. 


)0gIGO 6 ~obsAoyGn yowobbo, yowobbo FI. ggobsokbg). 2. tego’ gobAsgeeer— 


HIRBGOAQdYELO, AO|MAE LOogbyGo sggGomGogob Bebogo), 4. gobyagdyevo Igeergooryaa Iegog- 
sob godmygbgds (Amegeegdo, Gmagegdoq 96 ygbgegdo shage boiggGg7o, GO|G Ey Boo bis 
Womigyeo™ Deyogewab 
odob MIoogo), 6. Iyevewogqeo borbob geAodgdob Imbamgdogyy40 3606G030b seo, Gobo Angee 


a boga). 5. godobsbosmgagaro goeobbydab sAbgdmds (mma Ey; Amo s@oabg- 


LO adsaGob eoe~ago (QArAAghAyeerdo, GAGE Angeosbo Igeeeeogyao bo'bob me'bo¢ ho), 7. Igbob— 


Grygeghyeeo bAgdob osderygow~gdeeedob badabbo (GQ aywobbAmak bogeabgob osgobsygeegasb 
onsbbgngoob bg oye dybydoborsb AnAdstngdsdo, mobheejos'do sy@eoebab gengIgohgdob o@bgderdo, Poy 
go5o Es eadngomwgaryeeo bob aowoxgotgwobgdo, Tybododoboxe, eGogg bob Bgbergeegdobsbs Iyeooo— 
{yFo, AGAVE Gd pbymaghoggeo ImBegg6yaeds). 

go@obbob bogyydggee'dg, bodggGgdob yeesbogogoqoa JodGowygee qoGAgdae go yV. sobob (bass) 


bodega gdoe, 04 Anghowoagoo gue ‘Bydmbgagob. sob yore, godobogavobydn ‘Igodeegas ‘Igagbgeeab 
LodeyGgdFo, GeBergddor, bagybo Bgodgrgds Coygoqdoegh JodGowyee GoGAsb ws ggobGs sboee 
AMPLE deeobGb: dobob (bass) bodegagda, bowooy, gabgeat bagabes goeobbdo; sbggg dodmowwyseo 
goGs, boeoe gegab gobo goeo6bdo (og. 5, 9. 

Wodoeo ygobab godlmhybs (cl“hg) gobs~gabors6 Aodstimgdodo o@ yodmmwagdo Iyoo gE geoyaob 
fodlobsyoeendgdenow. dodmgobageobo ges gobogeobo bsbwsbs6 oabbeegdob gamoegda gabgab Pome 
o@gghgh (Ady. 1, 7. 8), AGI o o@bgdeBb chob FoeIngabab gemo Fgbo. Ingee Gna Bydorbggggsdo 
9g LAQM@SHoryLO Gbob qybJgoob sheygeg’ es babesbsh aghgwegd Ageommos'do, orydgs oto 
gow@obb'do (Asa, 24, 9). 

OY SGoH\gBQGospyEL sggGomGogb ogobbygor ~oygeyHGo@B0b Aosgoe Io@oIQAGxo, yodeby- 
Obsso Codomswae sedebogeegnr oobgbogsb GgqombIo) agoligghgsb, Ged oy ghoo boodgeer domo 
Aggy40 (Bog. 35. 7. 8, 10). 

Lodggdoms INGneygeo Go@Igoobseedo Dogyoghgdob yggevo'by bondgeer obweagohmmoee Ioggohboo 


SodGog@|RLO GerIHELyIG GoreAjdo — GAHHGoeeyGo bymdgmob > 
aMgsseigto Lgogegobs ses eoswogoggea Agbo yey o so 


HO 5d dg gE 
‘adaiob 
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GOAAEJBS:EEdob IobeamyA¢yyGo IGobG030. mo Ges Agwotgdo yoiBeegJbyysos (dggevo G@- 
LoGOab bodegGgdob AnagyGo bAGydsgeob Igbododoboey: ob, Hgggeeqseog, soboeryeeos o6 AGsgoee— 
hAosbo go sMIOGAbEAd> JG AergogqGo BoGago~es6 wo Jobo BsoGbsbgmdgaoeob (Asa. 4-6, 9, 10). 


of Gggombob dodGogye bodey@go'Io obygg Bgodgegdo ghobeor yBogosegyao bogowobber gereidy 


WobsAoyGo yoosbbom, GeAgeaG Agodgegds Boggy ayob ygobiom, byyabeom godmeemgeab Fob 
ob gobAyeegdobsb. Abgogh goaAggeob weoFlogGo yravgIngoho sef gb qyeer oboseo boiegmgoob 
dergogGor Aogsevam'do ~es yFeo~e_db ,goawohbob GGowoGoyge Goal Golemovié, 1983:132). qemiyeeo 
WoAogoeea Bose 
onygegdom gobseeobobyg6, AGo%g bbow hg@egd> dodogoboewobiy eo womwbo6b — goboeeob'by: eodgg 


‘Agw@agd Tydogao Asboboompreegdobgsb: FoAygobo bAs AgbsIg Gmbows6h Iodasmab soo 


LAG QoysLO bis ggqso wWomAogoee DodoGanygegdom gobograbowo6 wo obsahighydb dodImeobseeabb 
Yodyga6o bdob eoeAgogeo Aodmomdob gyobAsgeoerBo'do (Adg- 4-7). gh gqyboag6o sbygg sebo'dGyeeo ofgh 
LQGoyMEIIg CWagohb Fob se@obege” TIamiIsdo. Io6 o8ogo ‘gferbgagos Gago .eoboFyobdo geo sergeerb 
aGdgeewgds IgIGS @Ggoee emg" (Devié, 1979), GmAyLL0G, guamghob Gaya; bogowsbber, oby bof 
yob Qoaaygsb (Asa, 2, 6). 

QobsAoyyGo yowsbbob Aye Go3o — bggyGeom, GmAgeog gabgcejds dodsogygge wo shoge bodeg- 


AgoFo, omgoeobFobssb oobAbgngdo bdob bobiyndb dodmaohograbowab godoee ggobis'by Ws yygob. do- 


BEgoboawrabos6 EriGrybgdob, Goby bobeabs6 Aeayggds Iydosbogeo e-'bg (Ade, 10). 

UodGowg~wo GoAgsob yggeeo'thg qobeegho ggeeaggso geudbgdo Ayeomsogqye@ ohogwo'bb seo agol— 
BIHPVWL, Ge obobo Leygee@gds OGo bsbob AyLmeoymo Amggyergaom: 3oagye0, GAyeL0G, Go33400 
(eo Mogh ohgbb, dogomsoo~ IodGowyge GeGAjso (Ade. 13. 446, 10), geo Agesg, GemayeooG, gea!lsbo- 
Loomgdgevos shoevo G@seogoabmgob (Ag. 7-9; De 


E, 1986: SI; Aneogevo 5, 1, 2). mdogg xangob Ings 
egddo Agodgegds 


ibgwgm bbgow@sbbgs yodmgeeobydsb. “horng@ao gyggder Adgsseama Iogogeesj o 
Aerggigseoo AgeeMIogdyGo AoyGobHAgA5gGob gergdghgdob boa abJon. dodGowyqeeo esgdob yoeg- 
aaIELO Teyogengdo Degob Igwstgdom sboevo boieyagsob Ioogogomgdoboao6. Gey Bom bose agebo- 


habs geo boboseb bagbb: gybeAg6o, GeIge0g aobbogeyyeo oy, GAGE sf I4mggbobsogob Abo'Ig- 
Bygeegabo, FoRdmseag6b Imgenoho Ageonoook goboVggagoob. 

Lgogob mgogeba‘bGobom, JodGogye0 QeGiob Asbsbosmgdengao bodgg@ob dggee HSoeoGosbo6 
Lab obeeeb. beangdina 99 mgobssomogo6o Dogggyngeyas wobstagob Aggonbob bymdyero Aobobgeg- 
EBob dggeeo Seok gob bygdghAb, Gog CodPAgSyevs qoheegho bogJb3geocgom ggeeqggdom. wscoab— 
Hatqdyeoo Symembob bsbyGdgeago boijoGy, sbagg Vodygo6o biob eosAogosea AedGoeds Insemgjo— 
Bsgrobobyg6, Geaggrbse, osbheegdsb 


Wb woowo bagabos. obggg Gmgnae, YoAygs6o geo ~eodhds%g 
bAgbob Bebo gergrmoor byGordgo. IeAgg@gegd0 bbb, Ge yoggegg gh Boor boAkegaob 


gob 
LgyGdoob gabsgeeqm Bofoge’do Aghegagdo bogebob bodega dos6. hogy ge. devago gdb3Iegboobob, 
Jb SyAombob eeybGoob (Bog. 4-8} sob bo 
{404140 (Ld AyeVEWa'yGo GreegdoQedob oo— 


GoGo, oFyAeyKO orbIbeA bis mogob wog'by 0 


BoGobIoGeg, Lager bash goofifos Ayeostgdon wow oe 


gobayqsegdo (og. 2-9; Jovanovié, 1999 32). 

Ageeeeasdo bggybwob sMBogyevoGgds dognos6 yobeomgwyss AobgGab, GmAgeeog, yeaa soqobo- 
Losmgm, Gegnay gobsGab dggavo bobodeg@e Hoo goob gevgAghjo (Devi, 1986: 294, Golemovié, 1990: 
19-21). ssbos6 goyoqdo®s0m, Abo'Igbyerngo6o, Ged oobghogsh Foy Gao gobeomgwgds wobogeegor 
LgyRagorob Agbodggea Aggonbob shoever~yoye yobOb. yowgg go bengege ogabgdye@gaob, GeAgeeoG 
shoboamgdb dggevo boggeydo bodggGob JodGoeyer Qosiab, FoOAmowgg6h gQoeeggiob Abasgho ea 
Bodghgye BagMgdo, Fodygo6 bAsTo Agemeayaowe sJgabomgdyse dggmo'by GAGIEsbee ~ grgo- 
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sob goody) goo" 
odo’ gomgogvobfobgdom, GG Ygaq “bla omg. Tgodgegds wogobyghom, GI Gab} Goeeyeo 
LyGagmob odGog7y.20 Yeah Aogoeramgdo ysbbsyymagdom boobs y@ghoos Agevmwonb, syrGeogobs 
Ld OATS orgogebs'haobom. GeayOGE, ‘bdo oeogho'dbyor, seyngereago yoagoon, gh boikegegao gob 
LoggnGdyeeoe Fobowgyeeoss figgh Igagodgvos wogodojom, God mBogdiaGoe, Agboyoeeyso ogee 
bo'b4obom, Bom goohboom Aowoevo ghongdogyGo gobygemds, Geaay, ybogoseeymo bogeais'bab IJjeoby 
yegob. 
LyGayeeo Lorygeob bodegagdob Aggeegamgads Gyb\Goeegto byGagmob bodggaydob ggbgbobob 


LIggogogne Fyboyoseey® Boboo¢ 


‘Aghobys eco gobbbgoggoyevo bywgs Ipdeoggoogo'bgb: GsAjgow@agsyevo gevsbogogoqoob Fobggegom, obo 
Go eooKazggb bodegaob sboge GGIgdmo6 gaorow, boeoG Borogatin yGoggdogdo Jhegogeob dedegyer- 
BoyGeds oye. gres'yemdobyb, eI oboho shogwo bodegagdob Abarghoee ogghy6 yrbgomse,ayeeo. oo 
HF OYE, GOI Gabo byGagoob 99 bodegagdob Kayo’ Iomggeea o@Vgeobob asdmayghgh bye 
Aobo ysGuodogoevo" geoGAgdo (Devié, 1979). 

ofl Aerbolbagdol Aobgegom, gh bodegdgan Poadmseaghb .baggogogye godogogdorydgeeb Aybogob 


SGILAVGGOok GGAeyyee IGEEgLTo" ceo, soggy LAMb, byGdgmob M@bioa6o bogeoyGo bodegeob 
aobgoostigdob geo-y@m gorbsb (Devié, 1979). 

Aeagos&ydom, gagoho oygbgdb obygq gb AoGogryIeV0 YoGAgdo" ws agmago'beadb, Ger gh 
Lodkegdgdo gobgobogorm, GEOG, oH .yr@gosogoeeo", OG eGo gobbgbgoggeysvo gegosery@o 
AGobs eo bgogeab gabboyyn@dyeeo .lodGowo" (Devig, 1997: 133-136). 3 HyABo6b byaBo gobe’ybo— 
GALEGO ~ergAog oYgHIaYO. oAGngow, 98 LoBeyMgdob aobgbs go 334) 


KeoGeds oby Igodgegds sobbbobe 
dggavdls begenyGis bgogeds Ggoeo'bgds dmg shoevo bOogvoh goGagegdo, Ged eoggdoyeoogngdobo 
addngbgd, GG Abo Imogodn sdmgobs oye. bby bogyggdom, aotgabyseowe Aebgos obo o~o3¥9G09 
shogee bgogeob ogdbabghos6 ygow@ymgho dosbeemydob arbom, oyAgs, Bobogobo gwr~aogom, ob garg 
dgage bQogeh dogyamgbgdo- 

GeOGE GOSS bymBgnob Aggorbo, osbghogs sGob os IGGer sqdggevqho kos ‘Agwomgdoo 
obogga grigoeeytio IGaJjogob, sGodye Agger LyGdygoa beagegGo bodggaob aobbbgoggryseo woo 
seqddgdob ‘ghggetab Fgsgogeo. gh sob aobbbgogg 
Yodygobo biob JAboemds'do, mabbiangdd bagdob gwoayFoggdsbs ceo Asoo yYSoagtmgogdomob mogobg- 
dysgbgddo. 

sbymo yemngeoryy 


aE ghongdogyGo eo bAogwyGo 346303930 


WjoWeNs Tegab of sAgomob ob{ermoggeo baggogogowLs6, Goo; Aegodoageabs 
Aobabgegmdob asbbbgoggdyevo AogGocoyego Gogoeegdob goceogggos'do (Devié, 1997: 134-135). 

oobgbogob Gggombob JodAnwygea Goadgdab beryogran mogobsymghob garasogorseo yog@Gar 
gegdo Igghododgds Bobo AnbsbeegeBob FsadmIndob TIgbobyd sabydyee obo gdgdb. bo'Agdo, Geren 


4G AmAgohsmgmab ohaGob dggewo MAbAos6o bodgg@ob HEoeoggo0wsb, yeyGo yebeyghE Moe 


e200 
A QQOeBOL weobogeegor boFogedo — Aoga'do Qo satdgengdb byGagmob eobogerqo GYogvob bodggeob 
H*COGOdL: Aya] Hodob mogabysyagoqao HgyMngoGoyseose oy@dgaegsh bodegaob dggee GAoeoGoob, 


LOC; dooms eo ygbgegd GAH MLVe SMIMbgengm, bodbGgmosedobogeogar ws boAbegon bye 


agn'do 


XX boygybob IogeeiAey G_bH mye bySdgor'do Jorsowyeeo YoGajdob sabgdmds wo Asoo bo- 
GOGbLObyoRobrds seobAyagQab goto eb oBob gbobgd. Ge abobo asbgomsaebyh 93 Gggomb'do, 
GOGbLO boboAgGer HGaQoQ;00b gogo, Gay gobbbgoggeyeeo, obsgro o3ygebyd0 Jobo ‘Byte 
LMI a_bJGomboagdnbongob. bogo@aygeee, gh bodgg@gdo FoaAmoeqgbhb dggeoo byGdygeo bodegeab 


GOBGog@|RLO GerpHLVGo Goreajho — G_HHGoeeAGo bysdgmob sboewr goo dygeno 
aMgEVaGo biogegdobs go HGosogoyeeo Igbogreraeo soosegihgaob bi 
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anbbogynageyee gobdgmgdob: Aso ofgor oboe béoggal Amwgevo, gq, boyynse abob Aodgggdoo6. 
of gymbom, HAA ,LodGogeygeo"™ Mymroygeose beeen ardorngegdyeeos. 99 boikegmgodo, berg 
sob dggevo bodegagdob bogeado'bg eo gogo IpboGhiyyoyye, .Jegaoweds godowagdgevos" Gole- 
movie, 1991) go bobggAosobgSyevo, Goo Boor wybogoeeyys mgobgdyab" bdghb (Devié, 1997; 135). gh 
AnGgdagds HAsQoGoyRLO beggeob bodegaob LogmgbobybsGosbmasb yo6odoaoagab cos aAygob agod- 
segqh, GMI Dabo sAbgBeBs ko IgMegdo gobgomodghs BeBogevab bogigo- 


‘Ag6o'Fg6y20 


‘Ferbbgdyds gytebmds Jydhoga argah yo Fyrogemdon Fyocegdb: 0. omgeb6rgofiol (I. Jovanovig) bog,hiyseog oe 
Hobafgayob, soydaber Aogeeryegohob (Ljubinko Miljkovig) yegdyseb Donja Jasenica (1986), obyyy gobmdghoyeocoerg, 
39590 9g soggofinb (Petar Vukosavijevie) goAeradggubyaqee bogdbdgeogor fobslgsgdb. gygavomaeg Bogoeerndals 
grabweo 6 bagdeeobo  bGygoeyagobogeeaggobb (Svetlana Stevié-Vukosavljevig) ofl habafyegdob — msg'bosbo 
BenVergegdobioengobs 


ae 


Fgh seob qdgyevgho gyybs Dobsbuvmdobs, Geiywog, of Aywflogae GhegGodb bye Gods AplS boyygbows6 


* Lgeidgur'do 
oooh Weyerag 


b 94 sob Pybo yggges baobamgobs hogogda oegogwa, dggano bere Ieoy Ijogogh wooserbige— 
Kamo Abaogh sqeomeogb 


1 obs Devié, 2001, 2002 


yQGer wadoeegGowe giggegh byGayee seo Ioeegoby® eebilosb body 


Sbymdquoo boiyydob {@YoQoob sf Ieob bbgs geegyhpdob oe('y%o obs Golemovié, 1983: 132 


“Ambbybgdsdo yollnyybyaqyeuo Ady. 1 holg@ogeos I4596 gygobogevogofiob (Petar Vuko-savijevié), Ay. 2, +9 — ggengbo 
Ssfergofols (Jelena Jovanovig), Ag, 2, 10 gmbmikghogeearr, senydobyer Aogeogegolals (Ljubinko Miljkovié) Aoge [s 
Os yOydeoVd6 Donja Jasenica (1986) Arysemomgdo 191 yoo 192, , 207] 


oe 


ayn 


79 Hothgbob golle sodgyee boiGmdgdo IndeowyR gasiAjdn gohobogngo, Gmaynag hyggbwyyse sodmeregdob 
Loaggegdo Ss6oo. ob: Golemovig, 1983; 124-125; Golemovié, 197: 26 


160 BoVogvab bevyggcer 
60 bobo @ydoierm0 
abygangaom, ogo BmdegGoeah shy Dodsmoogh: .oAlgay sweerab 
Fogo 9G gowllagytgaos bogyyoo JG" — Gyw). ySo. goVGer yoagdoo, Go'dbozh ogodoabh 
ngeab, goGoe goggdom yo — GAdHMoELIGO bymagmols wobogeegonb bo 
ogo Aghergeydb 


45 Loguwab Aeagyégngdob 4 
botobeng 
Freo odlegciond, oa 
BGydgt (obgwobry 
wwobagangon bghbgools 


» Jobegego Gggoebob ogyerbos 
db (wo Gogo oAygdas Ayeorec 


ob byweAdegabyeno o; 


aggoh. Bobo bog ygqdom, Geo xaayqoob 


Vogel, Asor Bermob, wsbogungar oa 


nog AG 669 AscboglodgA 


JELENA JOVANOVIC (SERBIA) 


HYBRID VOCAL FORMS — MIXTURE OF OLDER AND MORE RECENT 
VOCAL STYLES AND OF TRADITIONAL MUSIC DIALECTS 
IN JASENICA REGION IN CENTRAL SERBIA 


The so-called hybrid forms, as a segment of the Serbian two-part rural vocal tradition combining the 
features of older and more recent two-part singing, have already been dis 
1979, 1997; Jovanovic, 1999; Rankovié, 2007)'. Serbian ethnomusicologis 


such features can be found in areas where confrontation may be observed between the features of older and 


ssed in a number of papers (Devic, 


have determined that songs with 


more recent village tradition, as well as between different cultural areas. Such regions are central Serbia, where 


influences of the vocal traditions of Dinara, Kosovo-Metohija, Jbop, Morava-Vardar® and the indigenous ones 
(Devié, 1997; Jovanovi 
cultural zones of Dina 


1999: 32) converge, and Lijevéa Polje, in northern Bosnia, where influences from the 
ind Pannonia are present (Rankovié, 2007: 39-40). The recognizable physiognomy of 


hybrid forms gives a significant mark to the vocal heritage in these areas. The aim of dis 


sing this interesting 
ng 


and complex subject in this paper is to contribute to this topic and point to new possibilities in estab! 
criteria for their differentiation. 

The hybrid forms in the territory of central Serbia, more precisely in its central region of Jasenica, will 
be discussed based on the field findings and recordings made in the 1980s and in the first years of the 21st 
century. At the time of the research, the carriers of the tradition of hybrid forms were (and rarely still are) 
village women, the oldest of whom were born in the 1920s. The fact that, these songs were as a rule not 
performed by the oldest singers (born in the first decades of the 20th century, who stood out as more skilled in 
singing the songs belonging to an older layer) points to the possibility of viewing the trends of certain changes 
in the village tradition during the 20th century. The women who these songs were recorded from were also 
just as familiar with the songs from both the older and more recent vocal layers. This is where the “particular 


lity” of the singers of this generation is expressed (Devié, 1997: 136). 
It is neces 


ry to point out that these songs were/are much favoured among female singers. They find 


them exquisitely beautiful, even exclusive in musical sense. It is precisely these songs that the village groups 
considered representative for folklore events: according to the singers’ opinion, ensembles which have them 
on their repertoire have significant advantage at each performance of competitive character. Hybrid forms were 
also considered difficult to perform; it 


thus understandable that the singers who could lead solo parts in them 
(lead the melody’) were held in special regard by the community. Considerable agogic freedom in the examples 
in rubato rhythm makes it necessary for the voices in the group to be synchronized to a high degree. Beside 
that, the role of the leading singer is especially pronounced: the duration of the phrase, the pauses aimed at 
breathing, the ornaments and colour of a 


;centuated tones depend on her. 
In the sense of genre, these songs are not unique. They can be wedding songs, diggers’ songs, or songs for 


general use, mostly with romantic themes. Their lyrics are of more recent origin, with rhyme. 
Field research has confirmed that the tunes / melodic models of the hybrid forms in the western part of the 
explored region (Upper Jasenica) have special local emic names, As a common general term for tune / melodic 


model, an old word glas is used. A term of a more recent origin, arija, is used only descriptively, and it can 
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be heard mostly from singers who cultivate only the songs belonging to the more recent tradition. The local 
names of certain melodic models testify to: 1. specificity of their performance: we encounter terms such as the 
high, or great model (according to interviewees’ explanations, when it is sung, it is hollered; a variant of the 
example 4) and the heavy model (ex. 5); 2. the local feature of the area in which the song was sung, hence the 
term mountain model (ex. 4); 3. the function — the wedding model (ex. 1-3); 4. the initial chorus which becomes 
the feature of a specific melodic model, beginning with of or e/-of (ex. 2, 6). Corresponding terms in eastern 


part of the region (Lower Jasenica), as far as we know, have not been noted down, 


In order to understand the genesis of these songs correctly, it is necessary to distinguish the elements 
of older and more recent two-part Serbian rural vocal traditions, The older way of singing is characterized 
by the monothematic principle of form building, based on a unique motif material which is repeated and 
varies during the meloline; also, non-tempered, narrow tone row and heterophonic, heterophonic-bourdon 


or bourdon two-part texture is a significant characteristic, in which an important role is played by the major 
second chord (within the meloline and, very often, in the cadence). The tendency towards sound amalgamation 


and undisrupted continuity of the sound, which is why the leading singer and the group take breath alternately, 


are the aesthetic imperative (Petrovié, 1989: 66). In the older way of singing, the appearance of diphthongs 
is also frequent, for the purpose of ,,shading” the vocals‘, Unlike the old singing, the more recent Serbian 
two-part rural singing (this kind of singing in also named by its emic term na bas — to the bass) is mainly 
characterised by its homophonic texture, more or less consistent tertian parallelism, and the cadence in the 
interval of the perfect fifth’, 

‘Among the songs recorded in Jasenica as hybrid forms there is a large number of very different examples*. 
Their characteristi 


have been specified both in relation to the old and to the new type of singing. Their main 
features, which bring them to close relation with older singing, are: cadences in the major second chord (ex. 
1-4, 6-8, 10), non-tempered tone rows (ex. 1, 2, 6, 9), intersection of parts by descending the leading voice 
to the hypofinalis (as well as to deeper tones of unspecified pitch, by gradual changing, or skip; ex. 1, 4; 
Golemovié, 1984: 135), the appearance of diphthongs (ex. 1) and alternate breathing (ex. 1-5, 8, 9). In more 
recent papers, the principle of monothematism and fragmentarity in shaping the melopoetic form has been 
indicated (Jovanovié, 2010: 206-208). 

What ties in the hybrid forms to the songs from the more recent layer is primarily the homophonic 
texture and parallel motion of vocal parts (all given examples); apart from that, there is more or less consistent 
occurrence of tone c/ in the accompanying part (ex. 2-6), often in the function of ornamental tone, but in the 
well (ex. 5, 9). 

There are two major objective obstacles in identifying and reaching into the norms of formation of hybrid 


cadenci 


forms in Jasenit 


. The first problem lies in the incompletely profiled physiognomy of the accompanying part, 


especially in the eastern part of the researched area, The lack of differentiation is exhibited in inconsistent 


occurrence of tone c/ in accompaniment and in inconsistency of cadencing (which can be in unison, in the 
second and in the fifth), Interlocutors themselves say that even in the past the role of the subordinate voice 
was not quite clear. “People sang as they knew best” is what can frequently be heard during field research; 
this implies precisely those different 


iants of the accompanying voice, which in some cases was clearly 


profiled as in more recent singing, while in others — as bourdon on the tone of the hypofinalis and/or finalis. 
The second problem lies in the fact that the abovementioned features of the older and more recent layers 
do not occur consistently in all recorded hybrid forms. This confirms what Dragoslav Devic stated long ago: 


“People’s perception of pure performing [of these songs] in terms of style is unpredictable and original” 
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(Devié, 1979). This was well put: it is indicative, and at the same time intriguing that the collected material 
provides large heterogeneity of examples which could be classified in one group or the other, which implies 
unsustainability of strict rules one could otherwise employ when classi 


ing. Here we encounter a relatively 
large number of, one could say, unique solutions. 
It was for that reason that among the recorded examples an analysis was undertaken with the following 


criteria in consideration: 1) the cadencial interval (major second, as a static or dynamic cadence as opposed 


to the cadence in perfect fifth), 2) treatment of the tone c/ during melostanza (its absence as 


opposed to 
its presence), 3) tone row (non-tempered as opposed to a row similar to diatonic), 4) the application of a 
certain melodic model (models which can not be encountered in newer songs as opposed to their standard” 


models), 5) presence of the characteristic cadential formule 


as opposed to their absence; 6) apart from the 
monothematic principle, the logic of its microstructure (fragmentarity as opposed to the wholene: 


of'a longer 
melodic line), 7) the level of mutual independence of sung parts (which presumes the soloist’s freedom 
in relation to the static nature of accompaniment, the presence of element of bourdon in accompaniment, 
intersection of the leading and subordinate voice as opposed to the rhythmic, melodic and energetic 
homogeneity of performance of both parts). 


‘sification of songs to the bass and hybrid forms according to cadence has proven to be insufficient for 


‘Apart from the examples in which the second can, without any doubt, be connected to hybrid forms, 
and the fifth with the more recent vocal layer, exceptions can be found: songs to the bass with the cadence in 
the second, but also hybrid forms with the cadence in the fifth (ex. 5, 9)’. 

The occurrence of the lower fifth (of the tone c1) in relation to the finalis also does not strike as a reliable 
criterion for determining. The hypofinalis and finalis are sometimes the only tones in the accompanying part 
(ex. 1, 7, 8), but a solid rule by which the tone c/ occurs practically does not exist. It is sometimes present only 
. 9). 


Ifa non-tempered tone row is taken as the key parameter for differentiating, exceptions (primarily from 


as a decorative tone, and sometimes within the meloline, although not in the cadence (ex. 


the east part of Jasenica) show that not even this is a safe parameter (ex. 3-5, 7, 8, 10). 

The monothematic principle of form building is found to be a reliable indicator of belonging to the group 
of hybrid form songs. Their form is relatively complex (speaking in terms of motif structure of the songs of 
the older tradition): it is usually binary or multi-part and is built from one motive cell and its varying (ex. 
4-6, 9, 10). 

In hybrid examples from this region, one can also observe the presence of a unique cadential formula, 
with the dynamic cadence, which can come before either ending in the fifth or second. The identic: 
in certain examples of more recent songs was also noticed by Dimitrije Golemovié, who described and named 
it as the “trar 


formula 


itional type of cadence” (Golemovié, 1983: 132). The formula consists of the following: the 
leading voice has a descending movement from the third tone above the finalis, stays on the hyperfinalis 


and has a long stay on the finalis; the subordinate voice descends 


from the finalis and keeps the hypofinalis 
during the descending movement of the leading voice (ex. 4-7). This phenomenon was already observed also 
by Dragoslav Devié in his earlier work; he found occurrence of “prolonging the tune on the syllable oj in 
the beginning and in the end” (Devi¢, 1979), which thus refers to cadential, but also initial formulas of these 
examples (ex. 2, 6). 

‘Another type of dynamic cadence in the second, which is encountered in hybrid forms and in recent songs, 
presumes skip of the accompanying part from the /ypofinalis to the lower fifth and return to the Aypofinalis, 
sometimes followed by the of exclamation (ex. 10). 
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The most recent studies of hybrid forms, based on melopoetic analysis, have showed that hybrid forms are 
performed within two groups of melodic models: typical ones, occurring primarily in hybrid forms (ex. 1-3, 
4-6, 10), and the ones typical for the more recent songs (ex. 7-9; Devié, 1986: 51, models 5, 1, 2). Both groups 
of models occur within different manners of implementation. Here, models in individual examples are treated 
with an emphasis on elements of melopoetic microstructure. It appears that certain models of hybrid forms 
were developed by modification of models of more recent songs so that it gives them new a physiognomy and 
character: a phenomenon which has been noticed as relevant for this process is fragmentation of an integral 
melody. 

In terms of style, the characteristics of the hybrid forms of central Serbia are closely connected with the 
older way of singing. Some of these features reflect ties with the tradition of Serbian inhabitants of this area 
who ori 


ate from the Dinaric region, which is confirmed by the latest field research, The emic understanding 
of the manner of prolonged sustaining of bourdon, the descent of the leading voice on the hypofinalis 


accompanied by forming the chord of the major second, as well z 


alternate breathing among singers of leading 
and accompanying parts has been confirmed. Singers explain that it reminds them of singing of people living 
in western parts of Serbia*. Sometimes, in moments of strong expressivity, the static, inert accompanying part 
in hybrid forms assumes the role of bourdon (ex. 4-8); contrary to this, there is relatively great freedom of the 
solo part in terms of agogic and melodic varying (ex. 4-9; Jovanovié, 1999: 32). 

The means of articulating the second during the melodic line stands in close connection with the manners 
already mentioned as the elements of the older Dinara singing tradition (Devic, 1986: 294, Golemovié, 1990: 
19-21). It is important that, with respect to these singers’ manners, the examples from Jasenica are related to 
the examples from the same genres from the neighbouring areas of western Serbia, Additional characteristics 


of style typical of hybrid forms are occurrence of falsetto-like, ornamental tones, occurrence of tremolando 
on melodically accentuated tones in the leading part, and “shading” of vocals, which as a manner also occurs 
in older village singing. 

Based on everything that has been said, it can be easily concluded that the examples of hybrid forms 
cs. 


in central Serbia can be extremely interesting in terms of their melody, chords and formal characteri 


Complementing the above stated emic view, which finds these songs exceptionally attractive, we could add 
that they objectively have high aesthetic value in musical sense, as specific musical miniatures of unique 
beauty. 


Researchers of Serbian village singing have so far brought forth two different views relating to possible 


genesis of this kind of songs in the area of central Serbia. According to the originally established classification, 
they were grouped with the more recent forms of singing, with homophonic texture as the main criterion. 
The assumption was that they were developed in an attempt to resemble more recent songs. That is why, 
in the first 


forms (Devié, 1979). According to this view, these songs represent a “specific link in the normative process 


‘entific description of this group of songs in central Serbia, has been used the term transitional 


of music acculturation 
singing (Devié, 1979). 

Devié also uses the term hybrid forms later, suggesting that these songs do not represent a transition after 
all, but that they are a specific hybrid of two different vocal layers and styles (Devié, 1997; 133-136). This term 
has been used by Serbian ethnomusicologists to this day. Thus, occurrence and popularity of these songs can be 


and they represent one of the phases in the evolution of the Serbian village two-part 


explained as autonomous; namely, the old village style found its realization within the frames of a new style, 


with the need to satisfy the taste imposed by it in the main role, In other words, it has adapted the physiognomy 
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of the new style by closely approaching its external form, but in its internal logic it remained old-time. 

‘Asa region in central Serbia, Jasenica is a meeting point of not only older and more recent vocal practices, 
but also of features of different dialects of the older Serbian rural singing — that is, different aesthetic and 
stylistic principles in creating and embellishing the leading melody, in the treatment of the accompanying 
part and in their relationships, Such permeating stems from historical specificities of migrations and from the 
intersection of different migration currents of the population in this area (Devié, 1997: 134-135). Geographic 
disposition of certain features of hybrid forms in the area of Jasenica matches the data on the origin of its 
population, The features pointing to the origin in the tradition of old Dinara two-part singing are more 
concentrated in the western part of the area, in hilly and mountainous areas, and are in continuum with the old 
singing in the western parts of Serbia, Conversely, the features of the other kind are in territorial continuity 
with the older singing tradition in the plains of the central, eastern, southeastern and southern Serbia. 

The existence of hybrid forms in the region of central Serbia, and their vitality at the end of the 20th 
century, testify in favour of the assumption that they were developed in this area in the environment of a living 
singing tradition which allowed for the influence of creative impulse in creating new, diverse examples, in the 
function of communication. In all likelihood, these songs represent a separate offspring of old Serbian singing: 
it follows the model of the newer style, but does not lead towards it, but treads its own path instead. In that 


sense, the term /ybrid gains its full theoretical justification. These songs preserve the beauty and emotion of 
old village singing, “enriched with sounds” (Golemovi¢, 1991) and are located in the homophonic attitude 
of newer songs, in an irresistible, fresh and original bond, which allows for a plurality of “unique features” 
(Devié, 1997: 135) and original solutions. Under circumstances allowing for further existence of the traditional 


village singing, life and development of these songs would have yet to show in the future. 


Notes 
' This paper has been based on the following sound and written sources: field recordings collected by J. Jovanovié, from the 
collection Donja Jasenica by ethnomusicologist Ljubinko Miljkovié (1986), as well as from unpublished field recordings made by 
late ethnomusicologist Petar Vukosavljevié. | cordially thank to Mrs. Svetlana Stevié-Vukosavijevié for the kindness she showed 
providing this material to me 
*This old layer of inhabitants which is assumed to have a long continuity — at least from 15th century onwards — in this area 
‘This is not the rule for all parts of Serbia; in certain areas, songs of the older village layer contain rows structurally close to diatonic 
‘More detailed treatment of older Serbian and Balkan two-part singing can be found in: Devié 2001, 2002 


*Within this layer of Serbian singing tradition other elements were described, see: Golemovié 1983: 132 


The music examples within this paper have been recorded by Petar Vukosavijevié — example 1, by Jelena Jovanovié — ex. 2, 3-9, 
and by ethnomusicologists Ljubinko Miljkovié ~ ex. 2, 10 (taken from his collection Donja Jasenica (1986), ex. 191, 192 and 207 


71 was for this reason that in earlier works dealing with this subject hybrid forms were treated as fo the bass songs with the ending 
in second; see Golemovic, 1983: 124-125; Golemovic, 1997: 26 


* An interviewee from Saranovo village in Eastern part of the region used to be the leader of a group of singers from this village 
As he told me, when working with the group, he used to say to the leading singer: “You draw it out like an Era!” whenever the 
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singer would perform a melodic line in rubato rhythm, with a lot of agogic freedom. In a narrow sense, Era is a man from Uzice 
region in western Serbia; in a broader sense, it is an inhabitant of western parts of Serbia, as well as western parts of central Serbia, 
including western Jasenica 
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Scope of Ethnogenetic Processes}. Ph.D. Thesis, Belgrade: Faculty of Music (handwriting) 
Milkovié, Ljubinko. (1986). Donja Jasenica (Lower Jasenica). Smederevska Palanka 


Song as 


Petrovié, Radmila. (1989). Srpska narodna muzika ~ pesma kao izraz narodnog muzickog misljenja (Serbian Folk Mus 


an Expression of Folk Musical Thought). Belgrade: Institute of Musicology of Serbian Academy of Sciences and Arts 


ja (narodna pesma kao deo kulturnog identiteta) (Vocal Tra- 


Rankovié, Sanja, (2007). Vokalna tradicija Lijevéa Polja i Potk 
dition of Lijevea Polje and Potkozarje (Folk Song as a Part of Cultural Identiti), Lakta8i: Serbian educational and cultural society 


Prosyjeta 


aeggbo omgsfirgalio, #29690") 
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Bogoseomo 1. Nista holje ni milije nema —~oJarVogoer bodegGs, bo;JoaVogeer boAgdinb goreeer'bg. beregyeo Ov 
siste, ‘byAe Jasenica-b Ggombo (fof gGognos By. gysobogeroggo-fol Bogs 1972 Pggeb, yoIogeyeros y. orgo— 
Gegobiols 809) 

Example 1. Nista bolje ni milije nema~ wedding song, na svadbatki glas, village Ovsiste, Upper Jasenica reg. (recorded 
by P. Vukosavljevié in 1972, transcribed by J. Jovanovié) 


ar 
foo ie oe ma. 
. we ° . 
— 


BogosRomo 2. (Oj) Domacine, sreéno ti veselje— boJoPogeer bodega, baJraFogen boAegGob goree'bg, beeggero 
Svetlié (oP gsogeo wos goIoyMygavos gy. omgabegobob Joye 2006 Pggeb) 

Example 2. (Qj) Domacine, srecno ti veselje ~ wedding song, na svadbacki glas, village Svetlié (recorded and transcribed 
by J. Jovanovié in 2006) 


seca t2 
4+ ae 
= =. 
A 5 ts 
. ca 
7 eee = 
do + ma-éiene, eé-no ve-4e - lie. ids) 


— 


Adgoseomo 3. Vita jelo, ‘de si ‘ladovala? - bs;JmGPogeer boAgy%>, boJoGPogee boAgyaob yogeen'by, beregyee0 Do~ 
aja, Tmava Jasenica-ol) Gyjormbo (Angeogergotin, 1986; Ase, 191) 

Example 3. Vita jelo, ‘de si ‘ladovala? ~ wedding song, na svadbacki glas, village Donja Trnava Jasenica reg. (Miljkovié, 
1986; ex. 191) 


== 
bie SFG oe 


Vi-m je - lo ‘te si [ta - do- va : ha? 
oe = ie 


Vi-t je - lo de si [ta - do - va 7 J la? 
===! — == 
ee ee 


oF oO 


asegbs omgahingofin. 25696010 
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Bogoseomo 4.Cuvam ove u livadi dole—ByJdoms bodega, Boobs bodggagdnb gogeer'bg, berxggeeo Jarmenovei, hgAe 
Jasenica-b Gobo (Jovanovie, 2007: No.14) 

Example 4. Cuvam ovce u livadi dole ~ diggers’ song, na planinski glas, village Jarmenovei, Upper Jasenica reg. 
(Jovanovié, 2007: No.14) 


en bed te scats 

SS SSS SS SSS 
Cov ao ‘Lo. 

ia =: e 

> f = 7 a 
o wd be 

: a 


= 


Asgsmromo 5. Mile moje preko Jasenice ~ berger GOgob Geb, Goryeo boideg@gdob gorge'bg, beegevo 
Plaskovac, “vyiey Jasenica-b Ggyoebo (omgobergobo, 2007: 26) 
Example 5. Mile moje preko Jasenice ~ spinning song, na teski glas, village Plaskovac, Upper Jasenica reg. (Jovanovié, 


Asgogrooo 6. (Oj) Ova brda i puste doline — berger oqdo Gongob Geb, ob gognen'dg eye, Gedgerog, of 
di Iydobogeom), bergen Stragari, ‘bye Jasenica-l Gyjombo (ormgsbergolio, 2007: 36) 
Example 6. (Qj) Ova brda i puste doline ~ spinning song, na oj, village Stragari, Upper Jasenica reg, (Jovanovié, 2007: 


36) 


—= 5 = aaa <= Zi -— 

— itt ees 

Ba SS Sr ees 
SS 
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Bogoseomo 7. Siroko je lice or'ovo — beryyeoogdo Gngob wamb, berggeo Vukasovei, ‘hg Jasenica-b Ggaoerbo (lho 
PGE wo yoTogGygros 9. omgobrgohol Jog 1989 Pyeebs) 

Example 7. Siroko je lis¢e or’ovo ~ spinning song, village Vukasoyei, Upper Jasenica reg. (recorded and transcribed 
by J. Jovanovié in 1989) 


Bsgsgromo 8. Ovee Euva moja Mara — berger egds Gogol EOL, beogygeo Vukasovei (hof'y@ogeo ys go'dog- 
Gyros g. orgobrgohob Bogs 1989 Vyeo’) 
Example 8. Ovce éuva moja Mara ~ spinning song, village Vukasovei (recorded and transcribed by J. Jovanovié in 1989) 


re = ke 
Se eS | 


oe mm 
— = —s 
am 
ee SESS, ee Seas = ) 
Ma-ta od Ru-dni - ka do Sua - ga - 1. 
6 tg = SSS 


. Sjajne =vezle po nebu trepere — geoto,g 00 boilyéo, lenge Donja Tmava, Lower Jasenica-b éyyob0 

(ioVg%og20 eo aodoyeaygeno gy. omgobegofind Bog4 1988 Pgeeb) 

Example 9. Sjajne zvezde po nebu trepere ~ lyric song, village Donja Trnava, Lower Jasenica reg. (recorded and 

transcribed by J. Jovanovié in 1988) 

4 SS = 
carer rar 


é Shal-ne ne - 
nS 


de 


aeegBs orgs6rngobin, 896900 
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Asgseromo 10. Kad zapevam, daleko se cuje~ geotingaseo bodggds, Wegxgseo Kloka, Lower Jasenica-b égaoebo 
(Aogroyegobo, 1986; As. 207) 


Example 10. Kad zapevam, daleko se cuje lyric song, village Kloka, Lower Jasenica reg. (Miljkovié. 1986: ex. 207) 


+= 60 


Gere pel 


i 
Kad za-pe-vam dale-ko se 
laniieet 
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LOAGS SAVIO (be 8GS669010) 
BORO] BSLIHD (Ib3S6I0I0) 


SMELL LN6SSTLOG LSVIGSRIBO bOBNIGO) BBEGIL LOGLIGSIO 


FobsAkegdo4g Aobbybyo sob goy@dgavgds 2008 Ygzob yodstogge Agroby bodie'boy’y Foe 
AEgagbogro body doobo, babyeoPegegdoo .joGarygeo Id;evbdosberBob syeoGwogob bobésbob mgeeoo- 
Lomgol (Arom, Vallejo, 2008: 309-335). 

08 Aerbbgbgdsdo fgg6 wogoPyger JoGoryevo IOgeagebook Io@AgQ@ dob Hg@Aobgbob "bead sb3g- 
Hadobs eo Aobo sgreegdob bobeodbob TgbYogars. Aobbybyasdo hggho ob yaghos Agargee0 bodegayoo 


AoGorywo boeebyGo LodgyGob Loysmsdosober GabHGob Joys yrdoggIgavo yooysrows (goeiorge0 


hogeobigcio bodegd yao, bog ege, 2003). 
Bgg6o yaeeagob goemagego'do, GeAgeror; gaeeog BSdQELLI. CagoEsbey@ym Fobsbfoe aobhogoyyeeo 
Dergogtonn obagdeo. Brgngsbyo yoby@gGqLo Asgoeeamgon ws hadngoyoreodgor sboeeo Joseag'bgdo. 
VYpAms@bodByee FogxGb 9 ogh msbeoorygvo syeomeabyo, shogvo'bo goggawa Abogeeg cos Ibe 
se obser Asyoeeomgdab Aobgogom. yagsyeviby IgPomago Godkeghoy o~eodosbo, G|OeaG hobby Ao 
Aoysgob eGeb obobo 34 AodsGmsgoby6 yambs co ofldgq ySoGgaogAgdb. 
GaSLAGL Ao'bsbas asbobsbegGeab od boAegaoms dosooseo Asbsbooogdseegan — ‘berg|oyemo Boor 
abo sGob oy 945 boIsGemdgeogo 98 Gggombobsorgob. 
‘ag 


omegyevo bodegGob boFygob es Lodsdogeengdgee boyghysgob Boob yamogGoervdo: 4. ‘Igdbgggono 


Hyemwoo Tghkoga, IoGodgQagary: L bodeg@oors goseegdns 2. gow~obhgdo coo bobggotgowobbydo: 3. 


daatgao eo Amo ‘hgdnJAgegds Iowyergogd'g: 5. bAQb Amdasmds Sobob yobboyynegoyseo. bo’ 
aabilom: 6. dsbob ssG@obs ~o JoGAmboygvo sgoswoob bobioJbob yemogamiAodsGorgdo. 
bogaeeage Asboses Tywagd 97 bodgg@obsas6, GmAgegdaez goseerb’ obggegoor orb yayqeyore wog- 


G(14); 3. goseer A (28); 4. Agermby xaago Bgwagd> ygaees 08 bodes 
109. 
E,G yoo A yogeedo AmggAyevo bodegGj0 ImdosoHAyeeo Sybysobss, gBAgdgbowe IyoqQeo ws oy 


ypgoo: L gogo E (19X82. goge 


Gobsaob, AMAA VoAIeagogeos year Agho gomeer ob yoeeergeo IobGogends gowyGggae 


saghoee go Iggbgdysegho oGoo6. G goer’ begogdar bodggGodo dobob sA@Goo Gogiyseoe bo'byob— 
Ayer 


fgg6 obggg. BggodeoVdgor bogta BmAgh gd wo ob, Gey godbygevo bhgowobbgo goeegdbo wo hy- 
DErsgbodiyge IoGady\agab Iocob. 


dosomse0 Berbs4gog30 

E 0G yogeingd'do figgh Iggodhbogn bobGglogaGo, Agayewoeyavo yYaoognmdo yobboyynagoysvo 
Godob yowobbors6 (A). 

E gogom'da aghgwgd bobggomgo@obbydn, G_ gogeen'do — odgoomog (14-096 bod bodgggoio aghgegdo 
A Goaob yoeobbo), A yosee'do go — ghgegdoo bso Go3ob go@obbb — A,B geo C. 

bodogy goeendo ybobmbo aghgwgdo Abagvewe T boyghyd'by. 

‘Agderbgagooo sggagdob ysgoeeobFobyBom, aobbobegegero boggbysgdob Gqewognydgdo ‘bggom ob 


daag0m. gaeobbIOdb yowobGo-Dogeyyesgogdb. gowoboggargsob Aybmdggeo goeemgdobyg6. yggees Ago 
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seomIo Sob Tgdmbgygooo Ameyyeraeyogd0. 


AeMGG Bob, o{g@goeeqhob bowogegh — oJ6gso gh ~wowa mY IoGoG, Graney dosioboygeo 
Lobgsdbob goJmab, o4 sfgh AOFSyeemads. ySmacegjaoo, Gc AboIghyeongobo, sob ob gagoeegdobs 
(2, 3, 6, 7, 9 goo bbg) godeyybgo0b bobJorg. 

LsGAnboygeo bob §od 


Lob mgsgebs'dGobom, bodeyGydo Amboggeegmdb bAsdogey® gs Ggoeegdoee 
byaIgHgdb Iocob. heagogton boAegagsdo bAodsogyGo bygAghgdo Tygbododgds qobseeyao  yoceab— 
Lobsmgab eaAsbabosmgdgee oyoe@eree msbdodegg@masb. 

Lodo gosgerb yggaeo'by sodsguo bdmgsbydob Dobggegon ory godbygengdo, bdomoe aodnyghgeyevo 
Loggbyegsoo EVEVIL, Genigegdoc Benigggds IV goo V boggbaysgab. 

‘AggodOVAg Lodegagsob gyodato: I boggbyGo stobe@mb aghgogss E ws A yoeemgdo, IL 


Laggbyyao — G yogee'do. 
Lodggagho bbgowobhgs mgAogagoboo: Iamdob, bygegero, bobydoGe, Bobydo, gorogyse-boje— 


qoogeer, dab 


seo, boJrGVober, Gage 


~yoyGo oo a. 


LoAkeg% go E goegerdo (19 bodgg%3) 


bogytis ngisgnyo 
3 A : sb Vi - wo Sygfol Bobs 
4 A Be vi. WS aygfol Bobs 
3 A : = 1. ite gabe Bobo 
083, oo 
6 el A 2 VI - 5/3 sggbob bobs 
Fsbo tify! 5 
t a dmigggo A - sb VI - 64 
38 Avgpidogoos A - Sb 1 - 5/3* ede 
baboygotigeqns 
2H sqotingty 
39 ace A - 1. oe 
aaa a Uslinjgorigegen 
sqotogy 
4 ego domo A : sb 1. 53+ 
ane is boboygotryseey 
a Agegons Gordo A : Sb VI - 86" Siae 
aB A VI 5/3 a 
sqoti 
46 | fjod geveietyo | A : sb Vit = 64 
Dbsbigoet 
so | anime fi rn % Re swa song ee 
seggoee Usbggoriggeen 


sgeGgab bob sJbobs bse 
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sl Aoyeernbos A ‘ sb 1. 6ia* 
67 Fis A : ae Ti oak 
mvodog een 
68 Fees A - cE Lo rene 
Doboygoeryswer 
pio. 
B A Pad Lsgeoeioben 
oo yei0 
83 adiyh ywooin A - me 1-58 
91 foyyeybs A 7 = Vy - 85" 
95 mat, A : sb 1-8 


* oilogg bis Goer 


noe ofyydb 


Bga® Aragon ob, Gmd hogso IGoJGogobogo6 yobbbgagjaom, Lodeggob ofygsb begwobso, be 
£209 LoboGhghjdo yysoegdoob Aob. oyAgo, Byg@ bodkegeo'do bodogy bIs yeoxoserg 


Pog offygdbs 1. gor 
se E: Dsgab 8 boikgyeios 2. gos Gt Heseab 4 botigyias 3. gorgen A: Zse06 3 boihege, Gedgseonspo6 


{Aor geo oFyQds gGmweGeryygeo~ Ego bdo — Ayo biloms wo Ssbom. 


go@obbgdo 
E jogo Anggdgavo ygaees bodegas Imgoergegds A Go3ob goreabboo. 
BobggoMgowobhydo goo bbgo gwoboMhgho ‘Igghododgdo dorgaee bogygbyy4b. 
E yomemdo ydgdghoe geotogyse-boSGgooeve, Gobydo go gémbinsbo bodyyd 
aabaearo. 


bodggaigdo 


obsFyobo wo ~obsbayge0 

TL gs T baggbyegdb Indob BsbygsGQebosbo obggagoevob sGbydmaob gode E yoeeeydo gobogeo— 
Lobseio Iobowyseeds qyGe dewagdoa, go~em@g bbgo goeeengedo. 

bodega gdob yAghghmds ofyjd> 1.96 VE boggkydo. Abmgene edo bodeges ofyjds Veo VIL bo~ 
gabyagdon. 


‘ApBerbgggoorn IggMgdo wd yomobes Ay bedgee gorergsdo 

E yoguendo adob bodggagao yoageeago@o ‘Bgdmbgggomo IggGgoob goeg'dg. 

of yorgendlo Agdmbgggomo dggeqao aghgweado Aborgoag Agomg bogghyadg odogoeeo sos Aghyng 
Laggbya'bg eowAogoevo BoloGoryengdo0 Aodmsmdobob. 

Agoeg bogabaéeb o@iogoee Imdeoemdsihy seagygGoogo oFgagh A gosee'do gowobggeab. 

woes 
goed aowwabeo. 


2 Aed@omads'hy Agbyjmg bogyghyGob see gGoqj00 ‘Agodgagds yobgohogorm, Gayoso B 


SsGob Berdgomds 
E yogomb bodggaganb ds6ob IsGGoob baggbysgdo yAgQgboe ggadyoo 1 - VI - VIL boggbiysgdob 
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Aodwygeedab. 


SgOSQAVBOb Go3gd0 ~o IGImboygeo bobsoJbo 
SgOGeQ@b Goagdo, Geigegang E yoeee'o HHejds, doeeooh Agogoeegygrengoboo 


Laggbytgdo Gomimboyge bobgogh'do I wes HT bogghytigho o@ feds) 

I 1 42 3 48 53 63 54 6/4 7/5 

IV 57S 8/6 916 (w'dgosmoo 7 7/9) 

V 53 54 6/4 5 6/5 75 7/6 (o'dgoomoey 8/6 9/6) 

Vl 3 53 5/4 64 7/4 7/5 

VI—E 42 3 43 53 63 4 5/4 6/4 7/4 7/5 716 

od BmggFgevos ygases ob ogaton, Gedgeeag, aghawass E yoRen'do of boygbygdoboyo6 gode- 
TOLPBMLL.E, GeiAgen'byG, obobo séoa6 sggdygebo: 

142 3 43 53 63 4 54 64 7/4 7/5 7/6 (86 916 7 9/7, aghgogds Abrgoone 

Go bodggo'do) 

oosbsiggoomagia: 2 92 52 62 72 73 84 GS BS 5S 87, of aghgwgdo 
Geigerody bogghi'bg. 

od PoRAmegghogeos yaongeoedgdo yorgyeon Godob sgomwogsbs co boggby@ob ewaob: 


1 (yGober6o) I 
42 1 Vil 

3 I VI Vil 

4p 1 Vil 

53 IV VI VI 
63 1 Vil 

4 vil 

34 1 V VI VIL 
64 1 Vv VI Vil 
714 VI VI 

1S 1 WV VI Vi 
716 Vv Vil 

816 Vv 

916 Vv 

7 IV 

9/7 IV 


VII boggbyro Mob g@msegdon, GmAgar'byg agbgwge doGImboyge bobioJb'do YoMdogagogevo 
BILL Oyo. 

VIL. 1 20 VI boggbytadihy aodmygigayern sgemogdo ygaeeotby Bgho Atogomeyggengbgdom bo 
Loompgdo- 

AeMGG ghgyw@ogn, 8/6 eo 9/6 sgmeegdo Ibe V bogghya'dy gabgeat, bogeer 7 wo 9/7 go 
— Abegeene IV bogghiye'bg. 
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ogertgob bobgobob bo 


sbgyo gobgobognma bbgowabbgs baggbiyagdb Gosob yemogaomagdo: 


Ww Vv IT i 
iu wo a agow aay 
— ge 

wn 


AerAg|gsO asyGoIs agohgghydb boygbysgob ‘Godob yogorgdob Aobowygermdob yggevs'bg soe 
BmagsGoseeh VI baggbyGns6, Gmageebse Aobeggh I go VIE bogghyagao, ‘Ipdogg V eo dogger’ 
IV boggbyao. 

‘AgBeggn boygbyagao OGAbGagE ‘yemogGo’dgb: 

Icvu i1etv wetv veewu wstv 

‘AgBeoga boggbysgab Gosob mAAbGogo ySoogdmmds 94 sob: 

I-IV-I // IV-VL-IV // WV-VIL-IV / V-VIL-V 

TV gos IV = VIL baggbyagab Beosob o@ séob o 

T= IV goo IV — VI boggbyaigdb Jomob dodaomds Abogeeg amo AnAsGargenjdon byogdo: 

I— Iv V— VI 


sgomatn yGmogtanids. 


LoAkegSgbo G yoegerdo (14 Lode g6s) 


No. Lodggagdo 
21 ‘bghifyo A = = I 
bageaseo 
48 Asbo A = ve soto e- 
boSGgosgeer 
6 600 i ii = ive S204} 
p6w0 Log eiqasgeer 
56 erlgocsgos A u ee 1 bobigiseen 
58 ago re as es i FI 
Fase bby 
6 A = = VI aging 
74 A hams _ Iv bodm@Fobe 
idiocy Jos 
78 onto A = = Vv Aahogegezo 
Somer, : _ 
81 fey A Eee = VI Ag bogtinse 
82 wegen A _ ~ 1 
85 900mg, Bob A = = re 
90 dada Oi A _ = ve 
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soto corn 
2 i A - _ IV bobigdoaer 
cog 
bobigdogor 
96 soot A a _ Vv 
boGaaaee 


*boilogy bis georgderqunae offyyab 


go@obbgdo 

G yomQeo AmEgAAyE LoA~eg@yob oJgh A Go3ob yowobbo. 

Lodggtoma qAGogengheBs'do o@ agbgegd Hobggo@gow@abbo. asdobogevoboo Abogeeg boo boAkeg- 
4s (Jobo, ston goto > MgO), GBQEIOG, Bobygrego~obbo Bmggdyeeos I ws V (oegyee seo 
Agesg bode goo) ges TL goo VIE baggbiysya'%y (AgbsIg bodegéoo). 


Lodgggoms Gadbgoo bbgowabbgo mgAagagobss (bobyoGer, Abywagavo, Keotingyee-bohMgooeor). 


obsFyobo wo gobsbeyge0 

bodega gdo Lbgseobbgs boygbyGoes6 offyqdo: sqgQgheds — IV bogghydowa6 (Asbo, oa goeeo. 
Aryoaggo'd edo, saGsAs, soto cor UsGoJs go IscGor4d), Bo Iomasbo — 1 boygbyGo—o6 (BgbAy0. 
Legeeas 29 00g, 6960). GO — TL bagybyGoes6 (emporio, xiao Hye). eGo — VI boegbsyGogo6 
(Aggy gig. sdoegeern Go606s) 9 yhmoy, — V bogghytows6 (dodg Gio). 

G gogendo bodegagdh 56 sbobosmgdar Igdobgggomo sgqegdo. 


BOGJgIIL Asbogro'hy woymwGrBo hobb, Ged HL boggbyso byo{Goeoyeo bowyghysoo G_ goeeerb— 
engob. 


ds6ob ImdGsemds 


Bobob doAao'do hob Sgyeeebab Hodob aIaengAyeeo Anddoedob Gybeg6G0s, o6y Ssbobmgobscy 
YOGI Soy "LAGOS QoAsboboompsgyeeo, GoGy bbgo bAydobogob. 
TI boggbyo Abegdo Abegeee Me bodeges'do. 


sgmGQqsob Godgdo ed IGImboygea bobsoJbo 
G gosee'do aghgwgd> sgoGeogdob yoQoeeqdom Ayo Go30, gowmg E yoeeo’do HL boggbiys'bg seq- 
Baa spermegdo bogtnme o agbgego): 
I 1 3 5B 63 4 S4 64 5 7/5 86 
Hot 2 42 52 3 48 58 4 54 5 
VV 42 3 58 5 75 85 86 87 97 98 
V 53 64 5 6/5 85 95 6 86 96 7 97 
VI 42 3 58 63 73 5/4 64 74 5 6/5 7/5 
8/5 9/5 716 86 7 97 
vil 42 52 3 53 73 4 Sid 64 5 6/5 7/5 
116 816 
G yoggebs 


BILL 94GO ‘TybsBoobo boyybyGobgo6 woderygowgpderw sGob Aocggdyevo: 
1 


2 42 52 3 43 53 63 73 4 5/4 64 7/4 5 6/5 7/5 WS 9/5 6 7/6 867 87 97 OB 
G gogeendo aghgegds sgoaegdob arGoeegdoo Ago Gos, goe@g E yoeeen‘do. 


grab bohgodbob bogadgeendo begogdon Ayame boikyyeo'do 
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Gene ghgeogor. E go 


ob 19 bodgydodo ghgeqdon 16 §o30b syrGeh, G goevab I4 bodggasdo 


25 sgnteos Yomdmgagboggo. gh oA gogo, G9 G yomver oynmeygero Irogoreggtenghydob Aye body 


sgegdob odgeggo. 
94 gabgeuds Jgdegao obiy%go 
¥2 6/2 7/2 82 9/2 83 84 94 6 96. 


eyo Mobsysmomdjoab AJoby syepogdo: 


Agg8mo FoMAmgaghogeos momegyeva Godob sgo@eh TInGob gqeaongrmmads go boygbyagdo, Ge 


segdibgg Tgodgegds obobo ogab Inggigyevo: 


1 (yGoberbo) I 
2 a 

42 fl 1 VI Vil 
5/2 Tt Vil 

3 I IV VI Vil 
4/3 a 

5/3 Il IV V VI VI 
6/3 I VI 

73 VI VIL 

4 Tt Vil 

5/4 11 Vi Vil 

6/4 IV VI VIL 

74 VI 

5 IV V VI Vil 
6/5 Vv OVI VIL 

Ws LW WY YH 
B/S Vv VI 

ofS Vv VI 

6 Vv 

16 VI VIL 

8/6 T IV V VI Vi 
7 Vv 

8/7 IV V 

oT Iv V VI 

OS IV 

s9g90%392S 


Loggbysgdo, Gedgegdog, agoogobodb yggero'by IGogoeeygGegob ogeeegdb: 1) VE (16 Go3ob ogee 


0); 2) VIL (13 Go30b ogerto}: 3) V (12 Gosob sgmMeo); 4) IV 9 Gosob ogerteo) 


28 bodsgeeggd%g 
723, GeAyeong bey 
Gydby (gegqilo Byes ws odoeog20— bobobs). 


eos'hg bFoGoe aghgwgdo ogoGmwgso 5, 7/5 woo 86. 


IO YGKO ogomQo JoGorgevo IoGeaboodo, aghgegdo VI ws VIE boegby- 
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“IL bogghy6o bagGorye 96 ggbywyd> 


LOd{@sdo—wab hobb, Ga yemogsmedob yagi wow ImAgbGooevo ogo IL, IV Cygogdoeegdoo6 


AGonbs so oFdgg boddseeeggdb) so VIE bowbyegobs gAega — wes dogemb, — V goo VIL boygbyy@gab. 


08 boggbyGgdb ogo OGAbGago ySongeorer: 
Il ietvl Wetv Weevil vVetvl Vigvi 

2B boggbySgdb Bosob mAAbGogo yaongGmmBs 4 sob: 

I-IV-I/1-V-I/1-VI-1/N-WV-0/0-V-0 

W-Vi-/i-Vi-/1V-VI-W. 

T= V go HIV bogghgagab Yomoab otogomsto yamogtinmds 94 otob. 

I VI, I -V, 1 VI, I — VIL, IV — 1, IV ~ VI go VIL V baggbyagab dodob aghgegds Abmgeeg 
Go Aodsorygegdoor Aeddomdo. 


Lodeeggdo A goseero (27 Lolegés) 


No. Lodggto 
9 onlibgoriogeoo B = 6# “Aerob 
in yids B > _ 15 “Ag eoaob 
12 ebbigbigtio B mike 1s 
B oahgileggo B 2b-3b vul7 
19 enggseorn A ~ Ives 
ied b6# 
wohgcighivo. 
20 HONGO DR c pes = ms Lagegeeo 
gegen 
Biber . 
2B A = 2b-6# vil si4 bagegeco 
eed 
4 rragegeeos A = - IV98 bagegeco 
3a'tyo ro : 
26 B = Vil 6/4 byg@geco 
agilgoo sulk 
Booger geoo 
28 aie G aR A ay 2b-6# mL9/8 bagegeco 
goto 
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31 ae 


seen godogG A = G# Iv 915 lg geiggvo 


32 oaerogeor c = ~ vuIs/3 Laogyzp 


09 


a dotnnogeapbo e = - 15/3 bong go 
36 goqornsfen As A = 6# 18/6 seadogeee 
40 am fgod geseot | A = 2b 13 seadoggeee 
47 nue bo A vile/a* 4 

pase } seodagigeee 
37 eng Bob A Zz 2b-Sb VIS wading ge20 
59 wnge-woges B = 2b VIL8I6 
66 grins c 7 - 16/4" 

Ay gern Figoilo F : 

co) i A = 2b-Sb v5i3 gating geno 

een Fens 
70 oogeagen bob c = 6# 16/4 swadiag gene 

9860 

15 doe: A _ oe vu sis 

Bgweobigtss 
1 oveiiproores A 2 2b VIL8I6 Ay hog@yee0 
i) gender B = 6# Iv6l4 Age 
87 Bintigns A = = T6l4 baatrgee 
88 atighaeen A a — vil3* bobigilscien 
89 ong ogdogga A 2 6# Vs8 bobigiscien 


* boilogy bdo gaonwoeerganose offygob 


** Boho yo 


> bay geoworernguvoe offygdb 
go@obbgdo 
goed bso Gosob yowobbo agbgeges: A, B wo C. 


od 9 ghgwgdoo AQomne gyrghgdgdb o6 Bobygo@goces6bbs 


gobsFyobo go wobysegss 


bogabyagdo geo sgOREgdo, Geieeamoy, ofygso ko Amogemegao boAeg@gdo, bogdomwe Ieogoeegjg- 
Gengobos: 1) 1 (3, 5, 5/3, 6/4, 8/6); 2) IIT (1, 3, 5/3, 6/4, 5, 9/5, 6, 9/8); 3) IV (8/5, 9/5, 9/8}: 4) V (5/3, 7/5): 5) 
VI (5); 6) VII (5/3, 5/4, 6/4, 7, 8/6). 


Lodgggs Agodengas wao¥yo Ub goes ¢ boggbiydor 


Abrgene oo bodggds ofyyd> TIL 


Loggbysowab, gh boygbyo ogosmage aghgwegds Sobob Iomgyoo'do. 
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admabsgdo ed Beweggogogdo (Ay beBgeo goeeergodo) 

A. gogo Ging bodlegHos. bows 9 gabgmegds gorwobao. 

28 yosee'o gow@abGs bod boyghyG'by sbwoghb gogeeghob: L woe@Mogoee HI boggbysiby: 2. seAogose 
VI bog 

woq@Alage 
A-dmsmdobsb VI boggbyGob seGg@oGoob yowogyogotin D yoeedo. eowAogoeen Amdasmdobsb V- bo 


Arby; 3. cooseoga V boggbye’by. 


40 AOdgsedoabsb I bogghyGob ogegg@sQoob aowogysgseor E  yokee’do. oedogoeeo 


gabyGob ogegg@ogoob 96 arwagyagaGm bbgo yoree'do, sige Abeevnge gore’ Igggasagrdsb Ggewob. 


daGob Berdsomds 
Bobo sdywogGgdb GybwegbGosb, ‘IyJabob oyogg Ayeorwoyeo yeo'hgdo, oboe ‘hyges eo bis 
sypomeodgab. I baggbiyso sGboe bobb. 


2gOSQOS Go3gs0 ~d IGIMboyELo LobssJbo 
BORED SMEQAGS BygGoE YHGO IGogoeaqyengobos, gowmg E wo G goeeen'do*: 
1 13 4 42 52 62 4353 63 5/4 6/4 5 7/5 

Mm 1 3 538 64 5 95 6 OF 

VV 1 3 53 73 54 64 5 65 75 85 95 86 916 


87 (OT 
v 42 3 53 63 73 4 5/4 6/4 5 6/5 7/5 8/5 9/5 
16 86 7 


VI 42 52 3 43 53 63 73 4 5/4 6/4 74 5 
6/5 7/5 85 95 6 76 86 
Vil 2 42 3 #53 4 S54 64 74 5S 6/5 7/5 6 


* TL bogybyGo bogdomp s6 aghgwgds. wobGogro Tdoggo Bogaiyeeo syeswg’o oWgosoos A goseer’do 


SGMEOQO HOE_lo Lodorggoegevow oBoboaob, orgy GeAge boyy 

12 4/2 5/2 6/2 3 4/3 5/3 63 73.4 5/4 6/4 7/4 5 GIS 7/5 8/5 9/5 6 7/6 

86 9/6 7 87 9/7 9/8 

GeaGG ghgwogo. A goen’do sgoSwQogo yoQoeepooo qqQGer AGogoeegge@egobos, gow) E_ goeeer 
Bo Ed EQhog “|G ArogoeeggGegoboo, gooey G goed. 

IV, V go VE bog gbiyaga%y ghgegdom 7/3 syomeb, Gog mgneoygeoe ggboo Jrcoryevo Aybogo- 
bomgob. 

28 yogee'do 9 ghgwgdoo IgAkoga syorogdb: 

32 7/2 8/2 9/2 83 93 84 9/4 

daar Poamgagbogeos yoggeo Gosob sgr@ems TIogob ySooyaomds wes boygbiySjdo, Ged 
segdibag Iyodgegds obobo oyghgo A ggdgeebr: 


1 (yGole6o) I 
2 Vil 

42 IV VI Vil 
52 1 

3 1 V VI VIL 


43 1 VW 
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20); 
0). 


53 1 IV V VI VII 
63 Iv VI 

3 IV V VI 

4 1 VI VIL 

S/d 1IV V VI Vil 
64 1 Iv Vv VI Vil 
4 vi 

5 1 Iv Vv VI Vir 
6/5 VV VI 

Ws 1IV V VI Vil 
8/5 IV Vv VI 

95 ml Iv Vv VI 

6 VI 

716 v vi 

816 IV V VI VII 

916 IV 

7 v 

87 IV 

9/7 IV 

98 M1 

$95g90% 3989 


LoggbySgdo, Gevyee"byG yggews'dy IGogomgy@egobo oyO@wagss DeggAyewo: 1) VI (18 godob oye 
2) V (14 Qo30b ogerege0}; 3) IV (13 Godob ogmMeo}; 4) 1 (12 Godob syeMeo); 5) VIL (10 Go3ob ogee 


bGoggvobsngob bayenoe qabe ogowo 7/3 aghgogds IV. V go VE boeygbymgd'g. 
Agghgeem, ary Gs ySooghods yorooswydo bhgowobbgo bagyghysgob ‘Boob: 


Ww Bais 
Que mp wee 
oe “A 


* IL bogybayo bogeneny 96 agbgeabs 


LOd{GoIOb HsbbA, yogdaGob yagero'hg wowo ImBgbGooso odgh VI ges VIL boggby@gob (gos 


GoGo sGo96 Abaogh bogybysgsoro6oQ). wo Two IV boyghya@gdbs ‘Ipdegg — V gs dogger’, — HL boyg- 
by goo. 


A. goed 8Qomigo bot 


3Goms GoGbgo, bows, FoSAmeaghngeos I bogyghiyGo, GmAge0G ‘yeoo- 


sAoedbs Abegome IV boeygbyoob. 


264 dns s@mo, Bingen gogngior 


‘AgBeoga boyghigagab ofgor OGALGogo yYSoogGaerdo: 


> > Poy 
a PE a 
voorvuvpov vi pv 
— — = 
fgg gae gbgg@ogor MGAbLGZ YGoogrmedsh IgA—oga boygbymgob Yersob: 
1-IV-I/1-V-I/1-Vi-1/1V- Vil-IV/ VI- Ml - VI/ 
T= I, 1 V goo I — V boggbyegab InGob oMogomsto gogTomo 94 oGnb. 
T—IV, VI =I go VIE — I bag gbyagdb Bomob saob Abo GoeeIbGogo ‘yooogmomds. 


gob yg6> 
BodGeiab bomsyto syet@orns babijofbob dmbsbs'bo begogtor Ase bodegcsdo Yoeieosogjols 
Bgq6o yaeeagob AmAeggin LogghyGb, Goo aigeabbAmab Jdoryeeo AGogoeebiooberBob g6ob ws o@ 


IGobgoaghob IgbFogerob, GeAgerboes geygdbyoo as 


AAmboye0 bobigas. 
GoQy Wggbado ggevagob Fobs gGo3gdb, FobsAeqdo%g I4gbybHsQOs InbsMowgogeeo bagghyGno, Ge 


BMG LodoG yds Bgqg6o JoGorggeeo goevgagdob ygeeqggdobs. 08 AgAerbgagodo, bohomie ayer gogggdoycbo 


GaSVAGOL Sagoo. AggoGhogn LoAg{@ggeob G_Aombo, Goos woggqwgobs ob baggogoyeo geeaAghgdo. 
Gomsg, ogo aobbbgogegderws bbgo GyAoembySYo gogGQgeegdavo qe@Ajdoboao6. 

AgS boorboygdob obeyengoob Iphwga (GmAgee’byG gh Aobbybyso offs Fogombyevo) fgg’ sbogeo 
Asbogab Aobodogdersee gogala bogagor bodgaageee'do shboiee doboobab oe YoGAeBoeaghgeemsb. go- 
EO ~erbodghs ~o WyGad Fysooees'goeears6 yMoaw. Ao Iondagh bosoGer yObSodhg0 ss 'gbOeyb— 
naseygebgyh momadobb. 

{Gao ggoGob gobAsgeoBs'do hogoFgagor bhgowobbgs s6boABewob, Joeeor oo Asdgogyon, bboeoobhgo 
obogmatingo xaggob Igbergengdo 


Sogeghycobo'do, hbedeVegbs ses ‘bygcwoeo. oytgongge fgg aadob-seo 
B0GdQ0 YSmogaoeBob boFyseegdo JGorygvo yyereq@ob obgor yoidefighoge doewgof-ghoro6, GegeGog 
aye Bogga'byor Iggy 
20 boflgGgdo, Igbodgr_deemds magqgos Coagaerbey@gdobs sd AnbbggsIo FaIngaybogeo Aerb— 


aobeeogn Iegeogsm3g bydgavogs. Ab Tgega, GG fgg’ aoqIoye@gor wo go 


GAAQdObS Lo JoImghgdob <qIeogeggbeds. 


Bgg6 98 ggevags'do asdngoyghgor eG Igdyogqoyeeo wo hoilmyreeadjy peo shogeagjogyiGo bySbydo: 
Logabymgdobs go agmmegdob godogges, bbgowobbgs dstodggagdobs (Gageb wo abiyboego0b) seo 
0 bobio_bo) gobgoeegqqae- 


GAmboyee bebhib' sy woygsboo ses fgg6o Agoeeob Iygobgdob 


BGaggbgdob (gowabbgdo wo IsGdeborys 


s@bgdyevo Agybogoee@o Aobogeab 
AorbGom, fgg6 BggJAg600r syrGeos IsGAnboyeo msbAodggg@eBob 4 gg@bos (E,G ws A yoeeege'do), 
Aedggems Beosob bow geno TIygbsdodQews Igaeyseo bodegagdob Anggeeb, begeer sobothigho 
Lado Agogoge@s yobo geeggbAavb. 

sbboigg dobasbob Yag@odob eobdsmgdoo gh Asgsseomgda Forgyegobyo AbAg|Rb. Amys Be 


LogeengeBgevo ogo, Go goGosbeo Asobgy yodmoGaghs, goo yo seooagh. Gaga, gyno, bYeoreo. 
2 god5s .GofoggeBGng* woowabig% figgho ogetind, Go~@gyoh gGorgéori body do AbAghyeegab 
Erol ysdooFgos Logo, GowEZs6 ogo ‘BgoGages GeAMaG YGbo, oby Igg@yee gevatabGgsb. 98 coogod 
obgmo ASbYASd0 Ao, GOI bodierboydob wobobeyeb AmagoVos bogobagde ‘gbggetoab goAocongo 
WASH argSdggegdob Bo'bboor. 


DyAmow@bodygeds hagh Omogo yAymgogegso Ber~agago@s: 1 gookbsGes figgho Jocogaero geoseg- 
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ajoob obj gagbo eo MsbsAMbsfogegmdob by@goge, Goce. bggho s'bGon, addy 


‘bg Abo'Igbgeeegabos Rgg- 


Bo AgAeym4o ggeeggobsmgob «ws 2. sdsbmobogy, o@deagohinbyo, Ge Abogwee gJbag@ndghQge00 Igor 
Lo Ed bob go'bg wdewagabgdo" ~oggghAsGgds Joaoygoo mgomIyngyseo IsGIoboyge0 ghob osgo- 


Lgdatighgdob asagoodo. 


natgiBgh Gober Gobdsdg7 9 Asoo yedgrdo gored 
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SIMHA AROM (FRANCE) 
POLO VALLEJO (SPAIN) 


OUTLINE OF A SYNTAX OF CHORDS IN 
SOME SONGS FROM SAMEGRELO 


Introduction 

This text is the continuation of the work presented at the 4th Symposium in 2008 entitled: 
Theory of the Chord Syntax in Georgian Polyphonies” (Arom, Vallejo, 2008: 309-335). 

In that paper, we started with a study of the general aspects of Georgian polyphony in terms of the 


‘Towards a 


chords. In this paper, we focus on the collection of songs from Samegrelo 
. Samegrelo, published by the International Center 


parameters and syntax of 


transcribed and compiled in the book Georgian Folk Mus 
for Traditional Polyphony, 2003. 

Based on this study — which is still in progress — we have corroborated some of the aspects that were 
previously discussed, given concrete examples of or expanded on certain information, and have developed 
new hypotheses. 

As the abovementioned book was not accompanied by a CD, the analysis was done solely from the 
transcriptions, These were done by various people and it appears that they did not apply the same transcription 
criteria. 

The objective of this study is to determine whether, based on the analysis of the musical characteristics 
of these songs, some of them are specific to this region, or not. We focused on the following parameters: 

1. The modes of the songs 

2. The cadences and semicadences 
3. The relationship between the degrees of the beginning and the finalis of each song 
4, Accidentals and their influence on the modulations 
5. The movement of the parts, with a special emphasis on the bass 


6. The relationship between the degrees of the bass part and the harmonic chord syntax. 


ified into 4 groups with respect to their modes: 


The study material was composed of 97 songs that we cla 
1. Mode of E (19); 2. Mode of G (14); 3. Mode of A (28); 4. The fourth group includes all of the songs that 
have more than one mode or for which the mode is ambiguous. 

The songs in the modes of E, G and A are homorhythmic in nature, in most cases stric 


and to a lesser 


extent, ornamented. In some songs of the mode of G, the bass part constitutes an articulated rhythmic drone. 
We also examined the points in common - or those that are divergent - between the various modes in 
relation to the parameters mentioned above. 


General considerations 

In the modes of E and G we observe a systematic regularity in relation with a unique type of cadence (A). 

In the mode of E there are no semicadences, and in the mode of G they are rare (out of 14 songs we 
found 3, all of type A). 
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In the mode of A, on the contrary, we find the three types of cadences, A-B. 

In the three modes, the unison only appears on the I degree. 

With regard to accidentals, the appearance of certain degrees that are altered, upward or downward, 
implies small “modulations — shifis” to neighboring mod 

The modes of E and A both show alterations that affect the second and fifth intervals. In the mode of A 


these also appear on the sixth intervals as we will see further on. 
In all cases these are sporadic modulations. 
It appears that the size of the interval — major or minor as a factor of the harmonic syntax - is irrelevant. 
The only thing that is relevant is the denomination of the interval (2nd, 3rd, 6th, 7th, 9", etc.). 
From the standpoint of the harmonic syntax, the songs alternate between stable segments and others that 


are variable. In certain songs, the stable segments correspond to the same sequence of chords as those that 


characterize the final cadence. 

Considering the lowest part in the three modes, the degrees that appear most frequently are: I-VI-VII, 
followed by IV and V. 

In the body of songs examined, the II degree does not exist in the modes of E and A. In the mode of G, 
the III degree does not appear. 

The songs have varied themes: work, banquet, humor, lullabies, lyric-love, weddings, traveling, religious, 
riding. 


Songs in the mode of E (19 songs) 


3 Q 
> é é a 
9 a g g 2 
No. z 2 = a g fal 
a ro) a = oS z 
a ial g iz 
8 a 
Z 
3 Sisa Tura A - VI - 8/6* Lullaby 
4 Diddow A - 2 VI = 85 Lullaby 
5 Nana A - _ T - 6/4* Lullaby 
6 Veengara A - DHE! Sb VI - 53 Lullaby 
Healing 
7 Ja Patonepi A - 5" VI - 6/4 
song 
38 Mapshalia A - Sb 1 - 53° Lytic/love 
39 Veshemtsodua A - DHE) Xb I - 63* Lyric/love 
41 Edemis Baghi A - Sb I - 53* Lyric/love 
42 Chelaia Tsira A - 5" VI - 8/6* Lyric/love 
4B Si Kouli Bata A - VI - 53 Lytic/love 
46 Chkim Toronji A - VIL - 6/4 Lyrio/love 
50 Vojanudi A - Sb VI - 5/4 Lyrio/love 
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sl Maglonia A Sb 1- 6/4" Lytic/love 
67 Chela A Ta8 Lytie/love 
68 Chela It A 2H) Sb Ta 8 Lytic/love 
B Kuchkhi A reso [ 1-5 Wedding 
3 Utus Jari A PH) Sb 1-53 Rural 
91 Chaguna A 7 Vv - 85" Dramatic 
95 Ojsa A sf I-38 oa 


* The three parts begin simultaneously 


We were surprised to observe that, contrary to the general practice of one part starting with a solo and the 
other parts joining in, there are a relatively large number of songs in which the three parts start simultaneously: 
1. E mode: 8 songs out of 19; 2. G mode; 4 songs out of 14; 3. A mode: 3 songs out of 27, one of which starts 
with the two voices, middle and bass, at the same time. 


Cadences 

All of the songs in the mode of E end with the A-type cadence. 

The semicadences and other rest points correspond to the first degree. 

Songs in the mode of E tend to be with lyrical-love themes, lullabies and a single healing song. 


Beginnings and endings 

In the mode of E, the attraction towards the finalis is stronger than in the other modes due to the presence 
of the half-step interval between the II and I degrees. 

Most of the songs begin with the I or VI degrees. There are only two songs that begin with the V and 
VII degrees. 


Occasional accidentals and shifts to neighboring modes 

In the mode of E there are songs that go from start to finish with no accidentals, 

In this mode, the accidentals only affect the 2nd degree in an ascending fashion and the Sth degree in 
a descending fashion. 

The ascending alteration of the 2nd degree suggests a shift to the mode of A. 

The descending alteration of the Sth degree can be interpreted as a shift to the mode of B. 


Movement of the bass part 

The degrees found in the bass part of the songs in E are mainly: I -VI-VI. 

The IV and V degrees occur only at certain moments during the development of the song. 
Types of chords and harmonic syntax 

The types of chords that appear in the E mode are highly varied: 

On the degree (II and III degree do not appear in the harmonic syntax) 

1 1 4/2 3 4/3 5/3 6/3 5/4 6/4 7/5 

IV 5 7/5 8/6 9/6 (rarely 7 7/9) 
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v 5/3 5/4 6/4 5 6/5 7/5 7/6 (rarely 8/6 9/6) 

VI EJ 5/3 5/4 6/4 7/4 7/5 

VIL 4/2 3 4/3 5/3 6/3 4 SA 6/4 7/4 7/5 7/6 

Here is the inventory of all of the chords that appear in the mode of E, independently of the degrees on 
which they are constituted: 

1 4/2 3 4/3 5/3 6/3 4 5/4 6/4 7/4 7/5 7/6 (8/6 9/6 7 9/7, only appear in one song) 

The following chords: 2 3/2 5/2 6/2 7/2 7/3 8/4 6/5 8/5 9/5 8/7, are not found on any degree. 

Here is the relationship that exists between each type of chord and the degrees on which they appear: 


1 (unison) I 
42 1 VII 

3 I VI VIL 

43 1 VII 

5/3 I Vv VI VI 
6/3 1 VII 

4 VIL 

5/4 IV VI VI 
6/4 IV VI VI 
74 VI VII 

15 1 WV VI Vil 
116 Vv Vil 

16 v 

9/6 Vv 

7 Iv 

9/7 Iv 


The VII degree is the only one that uses all of the chords that appear in the harmonic syntax. 

After VIL, I and VI are the degrees that use the greatest variety of chords. 

We see that the 8/6 and 9/6 chords are only found on the V degree and the 7 and 9/7 chords on the IV 
degrees. 

Now let us consider the relationship that is established between the various degree: 


Pi 1 al Pag 
14M ey v vu 
wn Ay 


on 


The following diagram shows that the degrees that have the greatest potential for connections are VI, 
followed by I and VII, followed by V and lastly IV. 

The following degrees are reciprocal: 

Ig?vl ig?vl Wortv vetvl vieevi 


There are no reciprocal relationship between the following degrees 
I-IV-I // IV-VI-IV // IV- VIL-IV Vv - VIL-V 
Between the degrees I - V and between IV - VII, there is no sort of relationship. 
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Between the degrees I - IV and between IV - VI there is only a unidirectional relationship: 
I—+lV IvV—+ VI 


Mode of G (14 songs) 


a gu ee b 2 
No. SONG 2 5 Z3 2 a 
& & 3 & a 
% 38 7 e 
21 Zeskvi A = Fas r Huet 
Drinking 
48 Makha A ul = ve Lytie/Love 
49 Arti Vardi A ul = ve Lytie/Love 
56 Oshvarada A u = u Humor 
38 Jveshi Chela A = fs u Lyric/Humor 
6 Meureme A a = vi Lyrie 
Wedding 
14 Magarepish Obiru A Vv Fa 
ritual 
78 Arirama A = = Vv Riding 
sl Abadlelo Nanina A = = VI Riding 
2 Delia A a = 1 Traveling 
85 Diov Nana A r Humor 
90 Chiche Tura A ae 7 ve Humor 
92 ‘Arami Do Sharika A = - Vv Humor 
Humor 
96 Harira A a - Vv 
Dance 


* The three parts begin simultaneously 


Cadences 

All of the songs of the mode of G end with the A-type cadence. 

Most of the songs have no semicadences. Only three of them (Makha, Arti Vardi and Oshvarada) have 
semicadences on degrees II and V (the first two), and on the II and VII degree for the third song. 

The texts of the songs are of various themes (humorous, riding, lyric-love songs). 


Beginnings and endings 

The beginnings of the songs are of various degrees: most of them begin with the IV degree (Makha, Arti 
Vardi, Magrepish Obiru, Arirama, Arami do Sharika and Harira), 3 of them with the I degree (Zeskvi, Delia 
and Diov nana), 2 with the II degree (Oshvarada, Jveshi Chela), 2 with the VI degree (Meureme, Abadelo 
Nanina) and one with the V degree (Chiche Tura). 
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The songs in the mode of G have no identals. 


it seems that the third is neutral in the mode of G. 


Based on the transcriptions 


Movement of the bass part 


The bass part shows a clear tendency to drone-type homorhythmic movement, 
articulation as the upper parts, 


.c., with the same 


The III degree only appears in two songs. 


Types of chords and harmonic syntax 

The types of chords that appear in the mode of G are more numerous than in the mode of E. On the 
degrees: 

(III degree do not appear in the harmonic syntax) 

I 1 3 5/3 6/34 5/4 6/4 57/5 8/6 

I 1 2 4/2 5/2 3 43 5/3 4 5/4 5 

IV 4/2 a 5/3 5 75 8/5 8/6 8/7 O/T OR 

4 5/3 6/4 5 6/5 B/S ONS 6 8/6 996 7 9/7 

VI 4/2 3 5/3 6/3 7/3 5/4 6/4 7/4 5S GIS. 7/5 

8/5 9/5 7/6 8/6 7 oT 
Vil 4/2 5/2 3 5/3 7/3 4 5/44 6/4 5 O/S. 7/5 
116 8/6 

Inventory of all of the chords that appear in the mode of G, independently of the degrees on which they 
are constitute 

1 2 4/2 5/2 3 4/3 5/3 6/3 7/3 4 5/4 6/4 7/45 6/5 7/5 8/5 9/5 6 7/6 8/6 7 8/7 9/7 9/8. 

We see that in the mode of G the diversity of chords is greater than in the mode of E. While in the latter we 
find 16 types of chords in 19 songs, in the mode of G we find 25 types of chords in only 14 songs. This seems 
to prove that the mode of G allows for greater diversity than the mode of E. 

We do not find chords with the intervals: 

/2 6/2 7/2 8/2 9/2 8/3 8/4 9/4 6 9/6. 

Here is the relationship that exists between each type of chord and the degrees on which they appear: 


1 (unison) I 

2 ul 

42 WIV VI VII 
5/2 Wt VIL 

3 1 IV VI Vil 
43 ul 

5/3 1 IV V VI Vil 
6/3 I VI 

73 VI VIL 

4 1 Vil 

3/4 1 Vi Vil 
6/4 IV VI VIL 


74 VI 
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5 i IV V VI VIL 
6/5 Y VE VEE 

Ws 1 IV V VI VIL 
8/5 Vv VI 

oS Vv VI 

6 Vv 

716 VI VII 

8/6 Lay ONE Ba 
7 Vv 

8/7 IV Vv 

OT Iv V VI 

9/8 7 
Observations 


The degrees that offer the largest variety of chords are: 1. VI (16 types of chords); 2. VII (13 types of 


chords); 3. V (12 types of chords); 4. IV (9 types of chords). 
The chords that appear in the largest number of degrees are 5 7/5 8/6 


The chord of the seventh with the third, which is absolutely foreign in Georgian harmony, appears on 


degrees VI and VII (Jveshi Chela and Abadelo Nanina). 


We will now consider the relationship that is established between the various degrees in the mode of G*: 


aa uM vn 
14M uy we 

‘an NAW Yau 

“ow 


*the III degree does not appear. 


- This diagram shows that the degrees that have the greatest potential for connection are II and IV (which 


are linked with the same degrees) and VII; these are followed by I and lastly V and VI. 
The following degrees are reciprocal. 
Ion oigevi Ve*V: Ove 
There are no reciprocal relationship of the type: 
I-IV-I /I-V-I/1-VI-1/ 1-W-U/-V- 
- Vi- W/W - Vil- UW / IV - VI- Iv. 
Between the degrees I - Vand between II - IV, there is no type of relationship. 


*VIl VgoeVI VIg=*VIl 


Between the degrees I — VI, II —V, Il — VI, Il — VII, IV — I, IV — VI and VII — V, there is only a 


unidirectional relationship. 
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Mode of A (27 songs) 


‘ z Z : 
g g g 
No. SONG a = fa g a 
é | ¢ a 5 z 
5 z 
8 Fe 
2 
9 Ochkhvarali B 7 6 vis Work 
u Xemkhvaia B = = 15 Work 
2 Oskhunturi B = 15 Work 
B Ocheshkhvei B = 2b-5b vu7 Work 
19 Odelio ~ vss Banquet 
20 Duce =a a ms Banquet 
Vovotina 
23 eiaierieis A = 2b-6# visi Banquet 
Obiru 
24 Ovdelia A = — vos Banquet 
Geshvi Do 
26 Gest B = 7 viii Banquet 
Geshvia 
Madlobeli 
28 on A = 2b-6# 19/8 Banquet 
31 Mravalzamier A = o# v95 Banquet 
Alilo = = vis Religious 
4 Kirialesa = = 153 Religious 
36 Vagi'orko Ma A 7 o# 13/6 Lyric 
Eu Chkim : Z 
40 eae A = 2b 13 Lyric 
“Aka Si 
7 ! = 7 6/4" yric 
z Rekisho . pase ei 
37 Ou Nana A ~ 2b-5b vis 
59 Dil-Dila B — 2b vil 8/6 Banquet 
66 Yoira = = l6iane Humor 
69 MaDe A vs Lyric 
Chkimi Araba i = ce = 
0 Didavoi Nana ~ 6 16/4 Lyric 
8 Liisi A = 64 vuisid Traveling 
Bedinera 
7 Dilu-Dila A = 2b viL86 Traveling 
9 Vorero B = o# vols Riding 
87 Burgha A = = 16/4 Banquet 
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88 Erekheli A = = vue Humor 


89 Tesh Ighbali A _ 6# IV5i3 Humor 


* The three parts begin simultaneously 
** The bass and middle parts begin simultaneously 


Cadences 
In the mode of A there are three types of cadences: A, Band C. 
There are no rest points or semicadences, 


Beginnings and endings 

The degrees and chords that the songs begin with are highly varied: 1. I (3, 5, 5/3, 6/4, 8/6); 2. III (1, 3, 
5/3, 6/4, 5, 9/5, 6, 9/8): 3. IV (8/5, 9/5, 9/8); 4. V (5/3, 7/5); 5. VI (5); 6. VI (5/3, 5/4, 6/4, 7, 8/6). 

The songs can start on any degree with the exception of II. Two of them begin on III, a degree that is rarely 
found in the movement of the lower part. 

Occasional accidentals and modulations (shifts to neighboring modes): 

There are few songs in the mode of A that go from start to finish with no accidentals appearing. 

In this mode, the accidentals affect three degrees: 1. On II, descending; 2. On VI, ascending; 3. On V, 
descending, 

The descending alteration on the II degree suggests a shift to the mode of E. 

The ascending alteration on the VI degree suggests a shift to the mode of D. 

The descending alteration on the V degree doesn’t suggest a shift to any mode: it only implies a change of 
color that affects the chord of which it forms a part. 


Movement of the bass part 
The bass part shows a clear tendency to form melodic patterns as the upper parts do. The II degree is 


totally non-existent. 


Types of chords and harmonic syntax 

The types of chords that appear in the mode of A are more numerous than in the other two modes (E 
and G). On the degrees*: 

1 134 4/2 5/2 6/2 4/3 5/3 6/3 5/4 6/4 5 7/5 

Il 1 3 5/3 6/4 5 9/5 6 9B 

IV 1 3.53 73 5/4 6/4 5 6/5 7/5 8/5 9/5 8/6 9/6 8/7 9/7 

V 42 3 5/3 6/3 7/3 4 5/4 6/45 6/5 7/5 8/5 9/5 7/6 8/6 7 

VI 4/2 5/2 3 4/3 5/3 6/3 73 4 5/4 6/4 7/4 5 6/5 7/5 

8/5 9/5 6 7/6 8/6 
VII 2 4/2 3 5/3 4 5/4 6/4 7/4 5 6/5 7/5 8/6 


*The II degree does not appear. The cords in italics are rarely encountered 


Inventory of all of the chords that appear in the mode of A independently of the degree on which they 


are constituted: 
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1 2 4/2 5/2 6/2 3 4/3 5/3 6/3 73 4 5/4 6/4 7/45 6/5 7/5 8/5 9/5 6 7/6 8/6 9/6 
7 8/7 9/7 9/8 

It can be seen that in the mode of A, the diversity of the chords is greater than in the mode of E and slightly 
greater than in the mode of G. 

There are chords on the IV, V and VI degrees that contain the interval of the third at the same time as the 
seventh, something that is theoretically foreign to the music of Georgia. 

We do not find chords with the intervals: 

3/2 7/2 8/2 9/2 8/3 9/3 8/4 9/4 

Here is the relationship that exists between each type of chord and the degrees on which they occur: 


1 (unison) I 

2 VIL 

4/2 IV VI VIL 

5/2 I 

3 1 Vv VI VI 
43 I VI 

5/3 1 Iv V VI VIL 
6/3 Iv VI 

73 IV Vv VI 

4 1 VI VIL 

3/4 1 Iv V VI VI 
6/4 1 ll IV V VI VIL 
74 VI 

5 1 il Iv V VI VII 
6/5 IV V VI 

15 1 Iv V VI VI 
8/5 IV Vv VI 

9/5 ml IV Vv VI 

6 VI 

116 Vv VI 

8/6 IV Vv VI VI 

9/6 Iv 

7 Vv 

8/7 Iv 

9/7 Iv 

9/8 Mt 

Observations 


The degrees on which the greatest variety of chords appear are: 1. VI (18 types of chords); 2. V (14 types 
of chords); 3. IV (13 types of chords); 4. I (12 types of chords); 5. VII (10 types of chords). 

The chord of the 7th with the 3rd, absolutely foreign to Georgian harmony, is found on degrees IV, 
Vand VL 
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Let us now look at the relationship that is established between the various degrees: 


Vv a 
gn m_»w wv 


er 


*The II degree does not appear 


This diagram shows that the degrees that have the greatest potential for connections are VI and VII (which 
are linked with the same degrees), and then I and IV; these are followed by V and lastly III 

In the mode of A there are a limited number of songs with the III degree which is only related with 
the IV degree. 

The following degrees are reciprocal. 

Ive oigtvl ety Weve 

Vegvle Voovill vietvil 


We do not find reciprocal relationships of the types: 

I-IV-I / 1-V-1/ 1-VI-1 /IV-VI-IV / VI-IL-VI/ 

Between the degrees I - III,1 - V_ and III - V, there is no type of relationship. 

Between the degrees I-IV, VIII and VII — II, there is only a unidirectional relationship. 


Conclusion 
The title of this work — “Outline of a Syntax of Chords in some songs from Samegrelo” — represents 
another step in the continuity that our investigation is pursuing: the study of the Georgian polyphonic language 
and the principles that underlie its harmoni 


system. As for the previous phase, this presentation must be seen 
as a provisional step in a long-term project and from the perspective of a complement to the investigations 
carried out by our Georgian colleagues. In this case, the need to delimit the field of investigation led us to get 
to know the music of the region of Samegrelo to try to find in it specific elements that distinguish it from the 


forms found in other regions of Georgia. 
Immediately after concluding the Sth Symposium at which we gave this presentation, and for the 
purpose of acquiring new material of our own, we travelled to the region of Samegrelo accompanied by two 


outstanding members of the Ensemble Basiani, Giorgi Donadze and Zurab Tskrialashvili, who took charge of 


making the relevant contacts and handled the translation work. 

Over the course of a week, we visited, and intensively listened to and recorded the music of various 
ensembles, groups of adult men and women, young people and children, in the cities of Tsalenjikha, 
Chkhorotsku and Zugdidi, and were able to work directly with personalities of Georgian folk culture such as 
Policarpe Khubulava. Afterwards, and once we had transcribed and analyzed the music of Samegrelo, we were 
able to confirm most of the da 

In this investigation we again used the earlier analytical tools: 


and hypotheses that appear in this document. 


notation of degrees and chords, separation 
of parameters (modes and intervals) and processes (cadences and harmonic syntax). From the reduction of a 
given piece to the essential harmonies, and in order to validate our method, we created 4 versions (in the modes 
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of E, Gand A) of a harmonic sequence of chords among which only one was supposed to fit the model of the 
songs of Samegrelo, while the other three had foreign elements. 

With the participation of the members of the ensemble Basiani, we presented these examples to the 
audience and, in accordance with our expectations, two of them were immediately rejected by the listeners 
while one of them was accepted as “genuine”; this fact partly corroborated our theory. We say “partly” 
because one of the examples provoked a heated debate among the audience members because it contained both 
elements specific to the style of Samegrelo and others foreign to it. The discussion took on such proportions 
that we had to organize an extraordinary meeting at the end of the Symposium for the purpose of continuing 
the debate. 

This brought us a double satisfaction: firstly because it stimulated the interest and the participation of our 
Georgian colleagues, an aspect that we consider capital for the evolution of the investigation, and also because 
we observed that only the experimental method and the act of “forcing” the system, will help us and lead 
progressively towards the decoding and understanding of a harmonic language as singular as that of Georgia. 
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68GI) SILIOHO (356583) 


DAAODILO BOVLOVGOLOOL BOGLSISTHNO GIIIOLGIMGS: IOGO'INO bSLBIGO 
LOBLIGIAOL SbSLO_ 345dGOGMLION LS VSGLIROL BIAGBOLGIMSS 


XI Oyo LoATOgrb hogegas@dgeer. Godeghodg mgob Vob, Jocmggeva gbIogGooxbGyoob sogjoeo 
Kao sebo'dbogws ~owo AGbgob eobsbayeb. Hy’ yo@@o, byg@sb oa yEbogero ghFe doo. 
obogagskbagen Jomggar'dg sherosowoJoaVobydyavo ybaggo dogo wo gobowowob gogo bbab Fob Vobyevo 
Ay‘dob, 
GEG gas doGmggavo yodmbogogw@s mogob BoogobGgIob booGmggenebs wo gobowob Aoiotim, do 
SILO YG 
Lodegagdob Ibaygeegdob gebbg. ob Gbeg@maes ooeg bodoGorggmerdo, obVgerawo, Lfogermdyes goo 


Sgeegjogeeo gAng@sbKo Jevdoherbo. bowegacdgeen'do Jreeds\ebAse, osgobo Fgerogeo ‘Agose 


bo bogygqdo, Thegeee bofsGorggeeer’ gdeaghjdmoo. osgomwea6 ogo agobséoges Joeon; 


goohinbs yIGogo Ay|rBoGo. Aoghgwogowe sdobo, Doborgob bogssorgqeer JoGorgyero bodeg@gsoor Iyogy@ad- 
Bede. of omablgemgobo byloso GHFo@oGoob boIyoeegdom, Jobo coo bogoGmgggeab bygro Iggber 
JOmAsbymb. Ax6 sbifos ojos 
seghow. 
Aobo AAGAEdgermdBobs wo Goryeo yyerGyGob obyno og,Iobomgob. 


aoryevo bodggGob, Jobo Aboygedbyceggeemdob gos bog 


sconggeeenls boeoo— 


BAgd0 AgygGorobgb, godobs gh oegogge wo dogogabygdo 


d{obb bygqaob bhgs 


gh Agdorbgago bo'bb ybgodb JoGorggea FGoeogoysea Fgbogob IgQowe boobAy@gher go ghgggevr 
seJdsb. Sgeegoys-yrbooyyGob Aobgwegom, bodgg@gdo aobobbyygegsb boJsGorggeeeb yoo bogyggdob ao 
4'3y aogtmoabhydb doc; 
Léodgge0 Aobgs BogGegqdo{s msgobo fggyeeo Gbogagds GaGeb edo, Fodobygooger bo 


Woe AoGoryeears6. od6, Gobo seyobsswo dogeab gs |Gdbrrdes oby Aeeage, 


pGangganen'do 
eo oMMAhobs obo gULGeIG. Goggob gh bodo@mggeb bogeegaedyevor oye, Ieyeoge ggoodBer oo- 
gobo boygsérgewob Iybobyd Jo@orggeo bodeyGobsedo, agqboydeo bosrGorggeb Gege'by, dob obger- 
Gosbs go bodggee'bg. 

Lfmagg sdobosbos woyrgdomgayevo hyo b&sGoob dosomseo mgdo: qabeogeegdob Boga ‘Igbey- 
LIP yo HOG 
Bom TImogobdyerb ‘Igodgngds Angiggoob, Ged gh Ayboys aby aggeos, Ge ogo gyoorogeordb 


EEO Agbagobs wo Magee of Agbogob bodggeeal qeoogrmAodsdorgds. 98 ‘Igy@dby- 


angaszab bodadbghars6, AMmAgE0G yoeob eaEob, bagagob wo mogowe yURdyGob bo'hegmgdnqwohs 9 
Lgogoodo gabgohognsgm, GE|MG aoosbOyd. Howogoyyeeo Aybogob bodgggeg 8 seoMos6ydob Inge, 
goby, obe@ggegdb o6 qybAghb Asb. 

sbaargevo 3mgeagboob IjdnbgqgoFo, gdb Bogs sePg@oge Sgeraoye-yoboeoryGo byboybAgso 06 
oGob spfiggysger GoA. 2005 Fygob gImblogegedgoo JoGorgero bodegaob gaaJdmgihy gyadobsdo, dorgee 
Gog AmbFogeg{ab gSmbsoGo GgoJgos aJobeom Aybogo'bg. goo AobVogny, GeAggeag, bodlyorgyo oyer 
bodoGnggeon'do, ayeew@oVyggiyoo o@bo'oge@s 08 goJGb, Gd sdgGogsdo obGerdos oybemaeyoy—eoo, 
wogoFygeyEVos a6 ~oogoey 
Agengtn mgomggobgds sdgo boggmso msgob go oBobs. ory gob sG0s6, Loogwesb AeAb, gh Agbogog 


12d GUAiyGood Tywxyegdobsb. Jg{G9 bojoGogyen'do, Iocngeog, Gerd 


shy AQ oGob wsgrgdoG;oyeeo Aso byeemdb.. gh gy Foods eo gq@ goboreagy@ggdos gh s6o- 
OQ AsAsb, GAMAG ogo obobo., ofob aodobosogqe Agbogoo. sbyor ddgeab yo sbgyeemdom Vor 
Boidob bygeo Aojgdb (begga SghoGasb, gySAm6 0, AA, 2005). 

of gam JIngob IobYogegga otgggase HVogLh Jotoryseo yee geoeygvo boAag@gBo 08 obGe- 


sbemyero degeogerbook yoo: 


dn AyAygosoege 
LoikggMijdob shogno Iso,fyogmbydo wo Vorbygeob g 


Isciorggea bogebigcin 
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Goobs wo yyErege@ob Hofogeoe odgag@o". bbggdobogob Asoo Igbeygegds gabIyyGbogavo bogsegco'en 
oY. gGorgdin Aeedshob'do bFermge Josorgeeis boegaod 


rgods bao", GeAgeeag Asb o@ ghieeo 


boggma mogdo ,boygybygdob Asbdogn'by. gh oger ,dg@bagddogs, GmAgeoog Asb Tgbodgegdeoerdabs 
odgeagies “Tygytmgdobs oogobo bs of bogebob baobomgob, gob qggq omabo VYggab aobAogeeedodo 
AQJGEQS 08 bodegGob Eo seAeoghobs IgbsdgepseerdBs gAeajea AdgvogGoe, sis wo byesegdoo 
(ob g4goy og{OGmb, gyABobeo, oI, 2005). 
Agboyo'dn IsGogegengGo Amddomagdob yodnygbydo Agodgegds FoObygeob shagosgosb ofggawab 
offgds GGbO gobgghooo JsABobogaab gyobboggogy- 


‘yp boggabygdob Agbogsbors6 Abasghydob asd. 


GA@gLO GodArQGO9 JA6ob bodggeob ‘Iy_@dbydob. 96 oJ6g3, gh sGob bygaosbors6 reorgev bodegysgaob 
Agheyseegdom aodo'lg 
fob GGosogos JAbob AygGAghygqey GogmGoyyce yrGqob, GeBgevog, mogob AbGog, JA6ob yor 


20 SbaGndGO9, 56 96g Jooryevn amb ssMgBdobs wo bowegaridgeeegeab 


Boe YORbob, GoRgdGoyamdobs eo bogooeyGo g@aoedob Bgg@dbyogab. Goo 94 yb oye’ sob Bo 
Bo ahgib jGogyenqGo Fosam'dodob, Pooby 
gegdob ob gogdomdo yoybob Iga@dbgdob. gh wogga@ggogdo gyorgds sto Aoméen gdb Boge 2005 Vgeeb 


abo, JoGorgee0 bode gs 39% sGo,bGorge 


ob, gjngho- 


AsbHgAe geeabsob eGo’ segdyee obj gago NI’, s@s99Q fyb IoG9O, GeAMGE JoGorggeo boiegayoob 
AgdbAyeegdageon stopotoggeea ImIggGeogdob GEs6sbbogombogeeyGo bolbo~semgdob Fgg@ob godog- 
wogeABab. ofl Iobhgbydoborgob Ay Ao y@gbgdoo, ory GAO Agodgegds sobbbob bodgggvals shan ‘Byae 
dhgdo, Agbodgegjdgev00 org sto Jomonygoo IhogoeebJosherdob ago@eghygen FoObyeob sbbb6s. gh séob od 
globo Ighowpdob AgEgaemds, gh Bobbybyds, IoGgyee Goa'do, ghsyajoo Agbogob, obge@oobs geo 
seagdoge Agbbogdgdob Goebob. 99 dobsibagdagdob IoggAyee bogooby Ineyqdobs wo Jotorgse 
AGogoeebiosbrBs'do yokegdoyGo Agbbogagdob yoObEgI\goxLo'boczo0b Bo'bhao Aobbybyds'do. Adobo 
eyevos Jgqybob obsjeeos. Jocmggeegdob yodmgeogegos IAbeyeegoeeeBo'do gs IeoJQogobs ons6Ib— 
Edo GOGMGOYS Ed Brgeerb, Boba ogIodoe so — JGmggenqdob asdg@ogngasbs ces ob, org Ger 
Ane ‘godgegs AyAggoeagemomedo asdeygoyo Aybogodo. 


agodogmo boygdgaegeo 

Gs MBs “yBQd. S096 LhgjoG, GmAeejooG, AggamGowe Gp.\o%Bg6 Agbogob ogs obieaoob Ysa 
apbob yboo'bg. ghje6o boggmo (Anthony Seeger, 1993), jyo goyyyio6 geegiobo (Kay Kaufman Shelemay, 1998) 
Wd yIGEgeao6 Bomy0 (Bithell, 2007) Gsikeghody odsmmso6os, gobs, AboAgbyerrngobo FyeLoewo ‘TIgoghobo 
Agbogob, obGMMoobs wo Agbbogsgdob TgbYogees'do. door Abyegenerds'n dosomso sob ob, Ged abeje- 


Gos sGob o> Yotbyge'do AOAbESG Angeegigdob GoeLyg SLAYLO Hs6AodogAGeBo, oGo!ye Agbbog- 


Agdaby go SPAY’ byogdsigGo gogogdoegBo. BVHoG. 93 wobggboob bogyyydgaceh (geo. beryowow, gosvad- 


GoGo Agbbogsgdob mgeaoob boeyydggeebog) FoGAmswgg6b Aghbogagaob, Gaynae, obeogowyyoeegso 
Aegavgbob, bo googeyyGo goggdo. gh odgeggh woe Yobob ymeoegdioye Igbbogegash, Geigeab Aobsboc 
lick, Robbins, 


sGob bsiboaogmgsobs eo ogg SyGedob Logngbeobyybodosbodob sbbGs (Halbwachs 19% 


1998). 
Go 


sav, gobhghydjd0, mghobFoyengdo, 303 gyrA wo MoGoreEyyGo obGomogso yoregd- 


HogGo Agbbogagdob guaAsgargdsb FoRImowaghb. smesdgdagge Fgbogobs eo obeemomaogoob 


Laggooegabiob, Fgbogoeema ggqGo 3 GdIbgo YAGAOboL Bobgegom, ogegdoyso Aghbogegoo 426 
GoMboAPV’ GEAOGE Agby@gyoGo, GeAger'IoG, gaeeGyeob Agbbogagho s@bgdesb* (Ramsey, 2003: 33). 
AGMyOGE, Agney Aybogoeeer~aa yrdsogee beoggobo soFgSb, sobgomdb gays Ago wgyeediyysob Agb— 


Log@gdob Ayedogo, Aysto AshgGoogeg%o gogo" (Solis, 2007: 9's seghogee BoyAo6o Foabob  gorber 
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bojmgoegos go> moboigeringg Agbojob ob§edos Boswera‘do gange'bodb ySIo6b Aybojob ofs6y5- 
GG Ob MG, Gos eV gob Igbogob IeJAgegdob oagobyoysga, GOZO snGobGoevabsseGobs, 
GeVAyee'Gog, Wogh oysob, GsAhybeydo go yo@wooslbyds Ge kos Agbbog@gdo" (Newman, 1993: 269). 
oiodeg 
HIELVGO" GadbAo, GmAgeoG, yaedyGob Aghbog@gdob bogydggewos. G@oseogoyyeeo Aybogob Ad¢yg- 
Googwobgo geoeegddme Igbbogsgdodo, Iydowe gOIsergdbyGo so myosoygea bogombo, GG, Bgoo- 


jhogo. Geaynae, emo bygerrgbyos. 


Who 96 OY OGIyOGdyeLd GeaenGe Do 


dygegdb goymo sqqGe IpdeJAgeqdon0 gos goQemegn Bybogobogob eodsbsbosogdgevo sag 


Gongevo 


GOGAS ~eo Gagyenrogyseo Shagoogos. AGorgeen Iogrageboob Ibasgh GHGoeagoysee Ighogodo, bowog 
GoGomogyEo yo@gier InsoborAgso Ioagyee obG\ereosdo, By yoogo'beBo, Gnd ,os6ghiyG0 Aybogo— 
LEIA Ob Gos" yodengoGoeL ggg HIMgeaqao Jgqybob obGeeooeob, ybogoeeyen IeaJGhagob obGer- 
Googab; sAob IboIgogeemds ofgh Agbogob ysbgomse@gdobagob — AybogseeyGo IGd,Jeogob ghorggoygso 
gobgomsegdobogob. 


dGorgaeo Iogagerbos, Bobo ob{eGos sed Lodggeeob BoyGoomearbs gos Jotorggeegdobogob 
Fan ddGoygeo IogaqmboyGo Aybogob seFgGoo co bAoijoob s8 Gsfogeb gydegGo ool sb 
LOH, IY AMMA AdHgGoognobegdo JoGoryse ImgLogebays bodggdsio Yotbygo, GeAgeebss, ogo 


Mogol msgdo sjoG@gob. dogogromoe, bogoaogygeob dogs gZowobwogno MAgdob Jghobyd boognsgo derago— 
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ANDREA KUZMICH (CANADA) 


THE TRANSNATIONAL ANCESTRY OF GEORGIAN POLYPHON 
OTHER PRACTITIONERS OF TRADITIONAL GEORGIAN SONGS AND 
NARRATIVES OF THE PAST 


The toast was to the homeland. The small group of Georgian expatriates was celebrating the end of lent 
in a suburban Toronto home back in 2010. Besides myself, there were two other non-Georgian at the dinner. 
‘An Uzbeki fellow married to a Georgian and a long-standing landed immigrant from Belgium. She made her 


contribution to the toast, While all the Georgians were acknowledging Georgia and Canada, her words only 


addressed Georgia. Initially, she was drawn to Georgian culture through singing the songs. She had lived in 
Georgia, taught there, studied there, made friends there. And despite all of this, for her, “Georgia” was felt the 


most through Georgian songs. Somehow, through this millennia-old oral tradition, it seemed Georgia’s soul 
and her soul could touch each other, And so she raised her glass specifically to the appreciation of Georgian 


song, to the understanding they provided, and to the homeland from which they came. The rest at the table 


joined in appreciatively, admiring her sensitivity, respect and understanding for Georgian culture. 


What this anecdote highlights are some interesting perceptions of Georgian traditional music. 


According 


to the Belgium-Canadian, the songs embody Georgia and communicate beyond words something that is 
essentially Georgian; something she appreciated and felt so strongly about that it encouraged her to drop 
her lifestyle in Toronto, move to Georgia and explore the culture there. That the toast is to Georgia, and that 
she frames her love of Georgian songs through the homeland further suggests the importance of the role of 


Georgia, its history and ancestry within the songs. This underscores the subject of my paper: the intersection 
between foreigners who perform a traditional music and the ancestry that that music embodies. Inspired by 


that sensation one occasionally has when listening to a piece of traditional music, the sensation that the music 


seems so old - seems to be communicating some ancient wisdoms that transcend time, space, and even cultures 
-- this paper is interested in how the cultural ancestry of a traditional music is experienced by the others who 
perform or listen to it. 

In the case of Georgian polyphony, the sentiments I just described by the Belgium-Canadian are 


not unusual. At a Georgian singing workshop I attended in Vermont, in the fall of 2005, a number of the 


participants had similar responses to the music. One participant, who had been to Georgia for the first time 


t that histories in America were either forgotten, ignored or lost into the 


earlier that year, yearned over the f 


cultural melting pot. As she explain 
In Georgia they have a really strong sense of self and a strong sense of who they are and where they come 
it’s something that can’t be erased and can’t be swept away 


from and this music runs so deep in their souls.. 


st emanates from them as their selves... and they express it in music. 


and itj and there is such a power behind 


it because it has hundreds and hundreds of peoples souls (interview with author, Vermont, 2005) 


For this participant, singing Georgian folk songs offers “a sense of being part of that history and that 


culture”, A number of others at that workshop looked to Georgian songs, and their 2 


sociation with the past, 


for their healing properties. It was through singing Georgian songs that another woman was able to “awaken a 


voice” in her that she had not heard in herself for “centuries”. Perspective came to her when she was able to add 
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her voice to the “1000s of years of people singing these songs”, which afforded her the “revelation” of being 
able to “sing strongly and fearlessly and blissfully” (interview with author, Vermont, 2005). 

through its similarity with 
medieval music. Perhaps the stunning vibration of the unusual close harmonies elicits this sense of ancientness. 


Perhaps the musi 


s use of parallel movement connotes a sense of the pa 


Or perhaps it is the adoption and association of singing Georgian songs at supra, a Georgian feasting and 
toasting tradition that necessitates eloquent rhetoric surrounding a series of humane subjects, which in turn 
fosters feelings of well being, collective reflection, and social cohesion. Whatever the possible reasons, many 
non-Georgians feel Georgian anc 


stry through Georgian songs. It offers them a sense of a past that elicit 
feelings of being healed or grounded, of belonging, or of being connected. And such observations are based 
not only on the interviews I conducted at the 2005 workshop, but also on my own experiences over the past 
fifteen years as a member of a transnational community of non-Georgian singers that sing Georgian songs. 
What interests me for the sake of this paper is whether this sense of ancientness can be further explained, 
whether its possible to somehow uncover the ancestral past that Georgian polyphony embodies. In an attempt 
to tackle such a task, this paper first calls upon past scholarship in music, history, and collective memory to 
highlight key concepts and ideas that will help frame the analysis. In particular, I am interested in considering 
how music acts as a “crucible,” a “reservoir” or an embodiment of collective memory. In order to apply these 
ideas to the current topic at hand and to conceptualize the collective memory in Georgian polyphony, the paper 
then reviews the history of the country, the performance practice of the music by Georgians, and the rhetoric 
that surrounds the practice. Finally, I can then address the experiences of non-Georgians, and the possibility 
of how a music can perform ancestry. 


Theoretical Overview 
Of course, there are others who have already eloquently addressed the performance of history through 
Anthony Seeger (1993), Kay Kaufman Shelemay (1998) and Caroline Bithell (2007) are just some who 
have significantly contributed to the discussion on music, history and memory. Essential to thi 


musi 


discussion 
is the recognition that history is not some singular, sequential occurrence of past events but is instead the 


subjective pasting together of memories from the present, Furthermore, foundational to this discussion (and 


to the collective memory theory in general) is the recognition that memory, while individually retained, is 


socially constituted. This thus places greater weight on the collective memory, the purpose of which is vital to 
the construction of identity and community (Halbwachs, 1992; Olick, Robbins, 1998). 

Rituals, memorials, celebrations, pop culture, and official histories are for-malizations of collective 
memory. According to Guthrie P. Ramsey Jr., a musicologist specializing in African American musics 
and historiography, these cultural expres-sions function as reservoirs in which cultural memory resides 
(Ramsey, 2003: 33). As another African America musicologist, Gabriel Solis, describes it, they are the more 
tangible lasting evidence(s) of cultural memory (Solis, 2007: 9)'. And Daniel Newman, in his epilogue to 
Ethnomusicology and Modern Music History offered the term immanent music history to describe the 
way music acts as the crucible in which time and its memories are collected, reconstituted, and preserved 
(Newman, 1993: 269). 

', as a temporal art, does not exactly qualify as a “tangible” text that evidences cultural memory. 


Yet mus 


And it becomes ever less tangible the further back in history we wish to observe it. It thus becomes quite an 
elaborate and speculative path to analyze how a traditional music embodies collective memory, forcing us to 
be creative and be aware of all the complex forms and rhetorical associations a music has. In the case of a 
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traditional music like Georgian polyphony, where the rhetoric surrounding the practice is steeped in historical 
references, I suggest that the “immanent musical history” must be riddled out from the history of the homeland, 
the history of the musical practice, and the implication these have for the musical development — for the 
aesthetic development of the musical practice. 


Georgian Polyphony, Its History and Its Embodiment of Ancestry for Georgians 

Starting off with a brief description of the structure of the Georgian polyphonic music, this section delves 
into the complexities of analyzing a music for the past it embodies. For instance, more overt readings of 
Georgia's war-torn past are found in the lyrics, song subjects, song types, and the rhetoric than surrounds the 


practice, But more obscure readings actually reflect how the history of conflict affects the nature of the musical 


practice, Delving into these obscure readings proves confusing and speculative; however, the pieces of the 


puzzles seem to take more shape when we recognize the unifying role Christianity plays in Georgia’s history 
of conflict and the implications this had on the musical development. 


Of primary importance is recognizing that the three-part structure of Georgian polyphony is actually 


something of anomaly in this part of the world, where neighbouring nations (like Armenia, Azerbaijan and 
those in the North Caucasus) practice more monophonic musical traditions. According to Georgians, singing 
Georgian songs acts as a metaphor for love and comradery; and in an Andersonian sense, the resulting 
comradery reaffirms a Georgian nation through an “imagined community” (Anderson, 1991). But it should be 
noted that Georgian polyphony is not a monolithic style that spans the country. Georgian polyphony actually 
comes in a multitude of musical dialects reflecting the regional differences of the land. This in turn reflects 
the numerous peoples who have settled or passed through the heart of the Caucasus, the crossroads between 


the eastern and western worlds, For this reason, many would claim Georgian Polyphony to be a testament 


to the country’s unity, This statement gains even greater significance when one considers how Georgia has 
been unified less than 200 years over the past 2000, In fact, Georgia’s history over the past fifteen-hundred 
years is essentially that of a 


small Christian state fighting for survival amongst greater powers within the 
Caucasus. It has been invaded, divided, allianced, united and fragmented over and over again (Suny, 1994; 
Tournamnoff, 1963). 

Georgians’ practice of their polyphonic music is inescapably associated with narratives of ancestry and 
the past that reflect the historical and geopolitical struggles of this contested nation. Most overtly, these can 
be seen in the subject matter of songs dedicated to peace and war, and of harrowing encounters and shaming 
betrayal in song lyrics or the rhetoric that surrounds the performance of a song — whether that rhetoric be at a 
concert, a specific national commemorative event, or, where most often it would be heard, in the toast that a 
song accompanies at a traditional dinner, 

‘An example of an overt reading of this struggle can be found in the lyrics of a Gurian Song, recorded in 
the 1930s, called Ali Pasha Adila. The song is about a commander from the western province of Ajara at the 
end of the 18" century who, bribed by the Turks, was shamed for his betrayal. A few things should be noted 
when listening to this song. First, a 


cording to many Georgian singers and ethnomusicologists, the lyrics, 
the song itself. Also, the form of 
manchuli (yodeling technique), 


which reference the story of Ali Pasha’ 


shame, are apparently not as old @ 


polyphony in this song is quite extreme with its contrapuntal style, use of é 
dissonant chords, and fast pace energy. At times, it may actually sound like a battlefield?, Interestingly, despite 
the lyrical and sonic reference to war and conflict, the musical structure of this song, which demonstrates no 


prevailing melody, relies on three equal weighted voices for its aesthetic experience. 
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Of course, not all Georgian polyphony sounds so aggressive and there are many other songs subjects 
and song types — like those of love, travel, work, and of celebrating and toasting — that need to be considered 
when ‘reading’ for ancestry. So looking for song subjects or content about war or peace is not the only way to 
understand how Georgian ancestry is heard in Georgian polyphony and we need to turn to the obscure readings 


and in particular how conflict affected the musical practice and its aesthetic development. 

‘As I have argued elsewhere, the musical tradition itself is built from a preservatioi 
rooted in the Georgian psyche, a result of the conflict and fragmentation Georgians 
2007: 2010). This manifests in two ways. Firs 
be seen as being part of a larger tradition of revivals within the land since the nature of reoccurring inv: 


st sentiment deeply 


sa people have had to 


endure over the centuries (Kuzmi , the musical practice can 


and conflict results in the need to rebuild and/or revive local culture. Furthermore, the ensemble tradition 
(which is essentially the polyphonic singing tradition) was part of this local culture (which included literature, 
the sacred si 


ging tradition, and copper enamel among others) and most likely went through or was affected by 


many revival-like incidents, Second, a preservationist instinct ensued and fuelled revival like activity, and thus 
explains how the musical tradition in the capital today (which is organized by independent groups of dedicated 
individuals who carry out archival/field research) resembles the tradition of 100 years ago in the rural regions, 


which interestingly also involved archival/field research led by independent groups of enthusiasts committed 


to the preservation of the folk culture. 
The aesthetic development of the songs thus needs to be understood as part of this legacy and Chri 


plays a fundamental role in this, Very early on, Georgians had developed their own Georgian version of 
Christianity, with their own sacred texts translated to vernacular form by the mid fifth century. This 


ssentially 
established a Georgian ideology that united the country, despite the numerous times the country would be 


invaded and fragmented thereafter. It must 


so be understood that Georgian polyphonic songs are not chants; 
they are not sacred musi 


. There are different words for song, simghera, and chant, galoba, and these are two 
separate traditions — one vernacular and the other a highly revered profession;’ however, the two traditions 
could not help but influence each other, especially since there was never a differentiation between secular 


and sacred language that existed for example in Western Europe. “The popular saying today, that the best 


chanters were the best folk singers, reflects not only the relatior 


ip between the two forms of singing, but 


identifies how the secular musical practice was influenced by a sacred, professional singing practice. This in 


s ing path in the development of folk songs, one where highly skilled singers who were 
spiritual individuals would foster the growth of the folk heritage” (Kuzmich, 2010: 152), And of 
course, none of this influence would have occurred had Georgian Chri 


anity not been a unifying ideology. 
Philosophically, the Georgian Church as an early branch of Orthodox Christianity, is a more contem— 
plative religion than Roman Catholicism or Protestantism. And arguably, given the Eastern Orthodox Church’s 
non-hierarchical structure within its service and its church structure, a more democratic, even tolerant religion 
(Ware, 199: 
sincere, palpable way, without judgement or moral high ground. These attitudes are reflected in their toasts to 
God, which is always 
Dato Udznadze, bes 
us. It’s a kind of 


: 1-17), When Georgian singers speak of God or Christianity, and they often do, it is done ina most 


bout the ability or the chance to love. The words of one very articulate ensemble leader, 


describe it: “Tradition and religion are the same in Georgia. These are what have saved 


‘tyle. This type of tradition passes on love, kindness. These are the fundamental elements 
of religion” (Dato Udznadze, interview with author, Tbilisi, 2005). Perhaps this is the ancestry Georgian 
polyphony is performing. 

Udznadze recognizes Christianity’s role in Georgia’s war torn past was to unite the country and maintain 
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the ability to love. It is what “saved” Georgians. So perhaps this role of Christianity in Georgia’s national 
history is what is being played out in Georgian polyphonic songs and what is being felt by Georgians and non- 
Georgians alike. Given that highly spiritual individuals fostered the tradition, it makes sense that this would be 
so. The sense of connectedness and healing which North Americans felt in Georgian polyphonic songs parallel 
the unity and the sense of being saved that Georgians draw from Christianity. 

It is perhaps a daring and speculative path to try and read the collective memory that a traditional music 
embodies. Neither memory nor music are easily read. There are more overt ways of reading the history of a 
people in their music but a rather powerful understanding of the music results when one tries to analyze how 
a music performs a history, an ancestry — especially in a transnational, trsancultural context. One has to look 
at the interaction of a number of ways of perceiving the music and the past, and weave together some kind of 


understanding. In this case, I considered 1) this history of the country and its affect on the musical practice; 


2) the structure (or sonic composition) of the music; and 3) the rhetoric that surrounds the practice. From 


this I have constructed an explanation that ties the affect of the music for non-Georgians with the ancestry of 
the people who originated the music. Of course, there are undoubtedly a number of loose threads, from the 
music, the practice and the past, that still could be used to further develop this understanding of how Georgian 
polyphony performs ancestry. 


Notes 


Others who discuss the reservoirs of collective memory are Pierre Nora (1994) who applies the term “les lieux de mémoire” and 
‘Connerton (1989) who discusses the embodiment of memory which differs from the inscription/publication practice of memory 


2A rather heated discussion ensued the presentation of this paper in 2010 concerning the original performance practice of this 
song, and my reference to its aggressive sonic quality. I was informed that the song was not originally a war song but a work 
song for farming. Despite the original context, some Georgians agreed with my labeling it aggressive, It was further suggested 
that the historical and continuous volatile geopolitical situation in Georgia would require all farmers to be prepared to defend 
their crops and land, It is certainly an interesting development warranting more attention than I have afforded here 


‘During feudal times, skilled singers could actually gain social mobility through chanting, as is documented in the case of 
Khelashvili family (Karbelashvili, 1898: 61-7) 
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Bgdmgob wogwo babos EGevBogLs, Ge or3mboob sdoGoggho Aobobeegmdab sobgdob (Aina) ge 
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Fg gabyybos'do byaagobghob FoIededob, of bodegagdob bbgo bogebgdob gegosegy Idogose bo 
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MOAYGSE boyBGeBebgb. odggotow, Boor Aoohbygg eooggyeGo YosoIndob Imgonbyeegdoee (pV. gente 


lituanus natione polonus). sbymo yéengbyeeo ogghGerd Codobsbomgdgyeeo oyer Bg-19 boygybobs geo Ay-20 


Logyg6ob domggeeo Gabyg@obogob. 
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Sysgdob oedob boIgoeo;o00 s8 OG qybmAgbob Agwosaysob Iogggeeo Aggqevmds. mogh o6 Bogohbyg 
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yawo'by Sosywoey eo LobotkagGen bgogwos go 
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sobgdob SAIQoG09 


sobgdob Gowogoy eo IOVageboD sob, gee 
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BLOHJIGO LyGsS@Bobglol |Go~QoG0o 


Ladoegabghob — (Go@ognsdo — gobs@osybJGo 


Lbgowabhgsbsomoe gevobyogdo. Ay Aoiafiboo, Ged 
Leryoyaorn Asmgsbo, gbodgos, Hosmeoraoyaoe 


oyob — w@ogogomgaygeo  Abasgh —Aeggegboborab 
sabgdob — GAs@ogooido. gino —_AsgogRamos 


gegggo6gb (dvejings) mBbIOs6m3s LdbBos6emdo'9o 
(odo bAob gmB{Gs3_5JGo). gh bobgeeVenogds 
wybGo SG asbevsgm, es o@ obobogh Abogeeg 
Lega gobghogob — yobyassybJegeeo Imgeageboob 


agobiygogo — geiobogob — gadshsboomydgee 
BoGAmboob, abyggye GMAAG goo wo ogg 
HadbGob asbagomgdab Lhgowobbgs basdo. si 


Hodobmgob boo bas gobbbgoggeyevo wo oso 
Go (oa, 8). 

Ago bygomobghob gowag goo x 
gomaddogdo bygodGobgho. \Gowogoymo wo 
WIG0 byGomobghologob yobbbgogyoom dob 


30 


44006 20-Agy AmAg_Goeno sbaryeogsh Kage. 


7 
adghs gh sdob bogygadobs ges Aybogob aseygagevo 


momegye Iyabey 


*BgeVb Mogobo bob Joos 


QoGA{ELS, GAQEG bdome ~o gouhyeseeoe 
Agomegdo. HSr@oGO NEL biyoeobghilo ghgosoos 
bagaber ob gagoeegdo, booger biygoeisobghdo 
bdorse@ obilob syreegdo, Geigegdog babi 
‘ggbsBAydo Hgaysee gaeesgey IoG@eboob (Ag. 9). 
Ed AsobE, yoRegddoyG bySodobyho bdowoe 
obiobs 
Leyeose sbsgeo yobgomsegdob ‘ycegarce’. gh 
oeob 
eabpjobognGo Godly Ago. ber~ogGor byjoe%jobgh Ho 


SgMAQQan, GEAergdbse, gy@ Aogohbygor 
ybogoseyGo AtogombJnobo SyGombyge- 


abgegdon asbboggqmagoyee oGgoyee Aybogoeoye 
Asbggab, ‘aFowadg6 
agOGoeeh oo oo boAggmob (Bog, 10). ghgeegdom 
sGgeeo sehogaeesGoobs (cqoderggomeepayee0, yor 
Asbymorb woygoydorgayero Gadbigdo, GemAeegdoc, 
Agneojdoo6 IpGhigyge bodeeeg'bg) wo GoeRgaaeLo 
bagdab doy% “Tyberyeogdqyev Apooytoxe ekg 
Yay GOGAQdOL onogobydiy% Boeggho- 


Gedgeeboyg  BoAeydengbo 


sobgdob SPsQ0G09 


sofgdob be~aoggon xagyob gmgoeegto gobo 
Agogogh boggygo bodeg@|Ib, bowesG Oo 6 
bodo Leyge@gdo bo 
se bobageabob HGo~oGas'Fo sob baggggoe bod 


QASOb gGoo GoI0b, boeoG, Go AgeLErQos beygE— 
WIS aby. GeYMGQ gger~qge (Chiba, 2008: 333). 

SAG 4OGAIYH. GE] qPedmgBo (bod—gymgdo, GeBgeog- 
Bog, CoAY LOG Awgmdoagndodo bergeregds) sob 
gb MIy6J 
BEgLogerboyGo Agbogob gugoeeoibgdyevo geeis! 


a0 9 gogmerBatdy wodyoey 


OMG GOOLE Geregnogg bo (Forlivesi) bbgoago- 
Gseq GoJemdb. Asb Aoskibos, Ged Ay 
gobsFyobIo Imgeageboob yobGggGo asbobo'— 


20 bayyyz6ob 


LISMOLS Tbe eobsggvyyeo Aybogob Aobge— 
400 Ed 94 GgAAobom bTogaE gob MosIybJHb foo 
BoQgeegdwehy6. gh BoAegogwsee s@sbFertis, gobso- 
Lob Iegengmbs hrareow geLabbAmsb eto o6 
Agdo adIngggmogeo AggeeredryGo bsrbobas6 ‘Iya 
B94 Dgbogob, beageer yobAGoayhJjo sob of Ag- 
SMCOYGO bokbydob addmyghgdob yoBebogogso 
Gadbogs. Eorlivesi, 2004: 80). soBydob Agbogob do~ 
AsgoQgdob Bogs Iboyeegdyeeo Gody/Igdoborgob 
goegoggbo JA6ob baggosseyy® Gy@Iobb gobya- 
jendogeo dexeoogyebos (extended polyphony). 


SLOG GIO wo SobyGO gegoseEIyeo Jogeayenbo: ergogeion IoGogngpe0 
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2. Uggabe'gGo ~obmbsbbgd0 


039% LydrPGobgbob GG>x0G0> 


Bogeogoboydo Ayboyob Gaya gogoswgGo. 
aby obbAMeyyhyELO HMoxoGogd0b _ yeargeor0 
aay BYHW wo 


bagubeody woygdbye 


Isbaboomgdyseo  ongabgdos 
ao doGAebagdobs (Hog, 1) 


Ed YORE HAPS He'@00 GogAgdob (Brg. 12) boso 


(qBoGoGgbo)  yodeaygbydo.  bogebyo — Aybogob 
seogaevo —‘IpAbeygegdergdo, — byyoeeobghobs 


AgbogoeeyGn sharghgdob gob gJbsIo bygybmesb 


LadsGagvosboe — Boohbgggh 969 gabebabboee, 


s@s4y@. gobbrobsbboe. 


sobgdob SFsQ0G09 


gobebsibyto —— bggybeyGo —_oggoaegdo 
Admoehggh —saagogq —sobyb ——“ergngeon 
Lodgggob (Jordania, 2006: 157) (Ag 13,14). 


Gobo ygoMgyswoo, 
obgg9 Bea@Gaseadyseos sobyb  Smeeoyeboo'do, 
AMG LOHGIe — bixhoesobgh io. 
gobbbgoggaob 


Lggabeydo — geobebobbydo 
afobona6, 


begogton Aogbgywogow. ombge 


gGesboob mobsbae, .GosImeeyoyeo Abgoghgdo 


IB gobboggogagogeeos oobyb Iemgeogqerboobo 
Ld SVOHIIO® beySomjobgbb ‘Boob, — gowGa 
gobbhgoggdo, Otogy Smgrogeboydo §Hoeogoob 
Go ygyeee’by Abo'Aghyeongabo bAGyIG yoyo 
sLaghGob — (1) yoboby a Lodegeobs seo (2) 
LagabegG wobmbsbbysob gqoGoe godmygbgdob 
gode* (Jordania, 2006: 250). 


3. sdogmeo gegdbgdo bYomo 3gg6FgGou0 
(obeIegser3;y%0) Igdsbogegdo0 


RoGgy— LyGs@Gobghob EGs~ogoo 


galoboboomgdyevo Bolbydos oGoyevo Aobodeg- 
Ggdob LosGdg wo AGogoerdgdbGos6eBo:  yob- 
Gadboase 
(obeBsg3y4) bogyggoob gaowGerggeo ‘Aghery- 
LAB. gH YIPMLLIe IGA @Jo|HL Dobodeg- 
Gb, GmAgEgdboG, byyhoejobghTo Abo'dghyse 
oegoeen ylotogh. gh byMobogyeo Abodgigeee— 


10 ABo'dghygemBab AJnby goo oAJer-Hy 


sho 


dob sGAJnby Aobsdleyagdo MbMAsgjdq@0 Bosob— 
eayeegdobgob ‘Bgwaqdo. 

obobo gsbboyyoagdom Abo'Igoyevmgabos biyo- 
Gobglob GoAPobmgob. shyoa MbeAs\esqeo bo- 
Hg9b0 Gowgg™, boySO Gye. GOGO. bogevo 
bogeobygers, 1y6en, GOGO} 2HO% LIAS IG 
65 89 HIS” wo bby dsgeos6 dbgeeas 08 bog 
ygg60b ABO'AgsgEdob goeggagas GeAgegdbooy 
borage ghy~egdom geaggyG beyoeobghio: Goden 
Godle jase / Goer Gaile dase | biySoGogees 


sobgdob Seayeogos 


Bago dggevo boBegGs ‘Agogogh gob6Agoeydsoo ob 
Gob AJoby GadbHl, Asgyoeeomo.e, gyderser bo-ero. 
geqdbob — bom bo-eo doe, doypbs doen, oe 
gdbs ‘babe ome Aggdeegdgevos, Ayo Boboobob 
adgdds — Vgbodgnpdgeeo: ,odegGg gb bodegas bis 


eal 


Ase~ays'. gobAaGgdo: gh s@ob yeydoyer g 


JOorg@mo ,dggevo bodeg@s’, Gmageoog, seBeobog- 
£QyM JErgoo~@edo oBg_MIBS. eg Jbob sbGo aoyag- 
dooo! 
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/ bygoGogees. ysbdsaiogoo: Goo, Agbodgoors, 
Bodbogegh bydom'byeomasb, good!Igowgdob, bofig- 
Agh 6 bmaxge Gos (yboyseeyao ogghhon 
aobiodendgdysvo aMdgeeo béegobo) — boi dgowg, 
andionigs, goJeo, 

aodiomigob eam’: Gye — yoo obo dbogwegh 
o 
‘Agbergeegdob, obggg aodyseow ygotogeb (ageob, 
dogjob o6 FgGob Abgrgho~e woygoapdob), beer 


egal kego@b, boygoGl 96 byySorhabghob 


9950 — SyGob gaG@ob, ‘AgmobbAgdob o6 Aegdobs 
GIGIMILIE Ld Abyogho bodyggeo af. bygeahooo 
Bodbogh — gong gy IogoeoegGoob bogooihye gob, 
hegee byGoGogers— Fgorsbbigdob Jog fygoeg. 08 
LA GyAo5ob sfyrwobsh, doderbodgorqee0 oh bo 
geo osbbimion (Ravitinaite-Vysiniené, 2006: 6-14, 
10). 


4. Boggdob Jogdogob Bbgsgho Iga 


m0Ggq%0 bagodpobgbob GGse0305 


dgyeeo Bend 
Hob bdeagsbyssb sesGae6g6, omdgoby6, Gen’ 
LodkggGo dgoges FaGegaab Fodmygomgsob® o6 gg- 
wQgdob LAL. Loe byGorGabghh seVyeoby6, 
AenGy, FoFoeegoob Vogl 
Ged gorJgoo, Jonge AQ Goober, sABerBoby6 Jose g- 


AFELIBO byoGGobghob bodkgrgob fo 


gh sbi ood hoggevowe. 


Bo yenequeoos (kudekuoja)", yzyegygjeoe (kudekako~ 
Ja)", yeeros (Kudoja)" (qb bab y80 bobeboigb00. bbgs— 
wobbgs goosegdé'bg Go bobogh PlogPagh 96 yoyobb 
jboob Abgogboee) (Ratitnaite-Vyéiniené, 2002: 266- 
267). ‘Igbodgees Flagfago shagomegomegh biol 
abeygigsbos6 56 Gbgygob Imodghoogegdoboro6, 3.0. 
cromenggev0 Bgqenb bods 


eonb odggbhoeg-—Bobors6 
higdoepobghob Aygo 
Qoob sbobosmgsl gsbyomgdob Abgogho deroygeo— 


(BA Qoger 


eeBeabogewijon 


G0d. bergogdionn IygeeggaGobs'bGom 8oG'bsob (Bir 


Zai) Asbo Lydoagobghob Ageoeeogdas gsbo- 
Gogh eoowoggh (daudytés) gySdgee bob boygo- 
Ayahg Ighegeegygeo sagaob bodsegeob Sybjo- 
Gogo IGemaMghos). ‘Agbodeona FoFogeqdob Fogho- 
0 FomAmagdbs o> Dome bagdob goto ab 


sobgdob SAIQ0G09 


beads 


genial ggAjoo IgmsbbAjryeeos bogeys 


eT, 
AGMMEEM|OSbOs6 — hiogigdob Adee dogdo- 
go Vordania, 2006: 155). 

sofigh bogebob GGoeoG0s'0 sGob AGogoeeggge 
gobo Goby Gagagso. GmBgeqh0, obeeghy6 bbgo— 
wobbys qanbggeegdob, Gheggeegdob o6 AF gsgdob 
A-dmsmdab oFoGsGosb. 08 Gagqgoob mobabgegdo 
Lodggagdo bdomog FoAmseoaiGb Aso Boge ao~ 
Aeggiyseo bagdob Bododgob. 

GEYOGE Gewvsploger SPBOBb, finggdob IoModggee 
GI839°90_JoeLgdo HAy~obs eo YoxeGabob go- 
Aerygbydoo sbagg odgaGgeg6 Boggdob baosbodsb 
(Chiba, 2008: 333). 

nor goboysaqdo Abeygoe bags, sobyseabs 
SAyo@s aobbbgoggdo ‘bybyGbs goo Sbyogeh Bor 
Gob (Loy woseng Jd vy). 6ySI060 


iy bebo (se0- 
69%. — bad) ayseobhdmBb oesdosbydob, eyGobgg- 
gedobs os bhgs Gheaggeegdob, saGgogg obgoro 
FLAG AAQHG gob bdosbrBob, Gmgmeogoo Gemb- 
gen (tonkori) — geoysbosbs ss gobsgee'yeo go- 


st 


Eaggaberb Abgogbo (bodgdos6o) bogdogo" 
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HI*po’y wbegGgoo", s@oAgq bhgowobbys eg- 
MbAgQqob (AboIghgeoBowogo@aeo Gadbo seo 
Dobadggeo) gosyeboyGo yogaomsG. biyoeo- 
Bgbob AWaghgeeo momAob ga4 sbyabgab abGob 
anGggageb. Gems gobdogeemds'do biyGobghis 
Wogotan DbAghyerobergab gberyeogyi@0 bosderghg- 
dob AoGosgdob ‘yhoo. bagebis woofyer Baseeerd— 


gegdob Asbboeog oywegdo. «Geeghsg, Boar ~obeo- 
Ge@bg6, abobo of yqdxebg6 Jomajaogom y@osbh, Iga 
LIB Aeg@ewbyh Geymae, year" — yg ge os6o- 
208. 1841 Fyeeb). bg sbob 3o- 


seoyseobob (Stasys Paliulis 


gofingby (Janavigiené, 


(gM, GEO gobbog'ga— 
Jee ra pry 


AgdyELO BoGeEQOS(y go ‘Tyo. boweoeg Cobgobere— 
Bgb Agoewerdengdab JomAydogom yaoobb. Joeegdo 
LOSKLERO hogBAQd@bgb, momJer’s Jomagdo oyg- 
Byb Ed qG@osbeBebgb" bodeyob: ns Gogrn boo 
Abe, bexeghod sdogory ~ diyb Hoy Agbyy sega 
(gh Agbos, gh fgdo. ering cooreg) (Paliulis, 1984: 
93) (Asa, 15). 


5. Feg%o Agegas 


S0GgI%0 bydrGGobgbob GG>xe0G0> 


esgpobygo, sdgpobygo g0gm@edo (Aplinkui giedoti) 
Godbogh bodegedo (be5oe5obghob) f4g@o, boieg— 
Go PGogcoo@ sy aby Agh@yeogoob, GEOG g4- 
on AeIE_@ogno ofygdb, LY Mogyow yYgeorogds Jg- 
Gy AMAQSoer0, AyBeoga Agbody ea aby, Aogye— 
eqhom, Faoggoow'"™ 

98h yG0G9 (oGb. bob. Iboge. Gogbgo) sGob bod 
Ago bydedobghob s@AboIghyeo Ggwo Hye- 
Anbo, GMAggvoG HVsGAemgdos yebsGaogo bobg- 
LOH DAG goEEgdysVo’. Mogowe Igbogob geg- 
QE89 JMOL obgor Imodghoogegdob, momJerb 
030 Ybobaygee Fag by GGoogegdb. 

agpdom, 9806 ofeoboo gogergbs ofs'hy, ory Gergen 
Aggao6" AmAggagegdo bodey@ob Faoygease (yA 
5). Agbodgnen, bygotgobghol Agberggngds (ea 
LQGEEQdob PGoy@oe wowgmds) gobosomeds Bob— 
As goa, MomJOb, yhobayer yo (y4am0 sg- 
Geaggob bogyggqab go Tygdepos Igog@mgeb Jooo 


sobgdob Mareogos 


sbaggdo bby@s6 byogaob yo@Igle, bygeoor s4Q- 
ypgh byogdob oghsbyab wo sberygegdg6 boi 


QyGob FGoygeeo yo6eoboo (bys. 7). 
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Bgdobdogdo Goegggberdo"). 
ba Soeiobghob Aghogo'do gobFyobo yorob so- 
Labaggeb (Ibgogbo yobRggGo sob sobydob ge- 
GLIA HG: Aob ga@ asbgobogeogor 99% 
SVOGgob Agbedge — yYobr-yhgsye ws 9I5G 
Lerogy® smeeogebosboab gog domo). bexoe5o- 


Balok Jotyma@ogos'do Igagodgeos  ysdeogyeor 
ogggmab Gaiggbody Gado. gorgraos Yegido bo- 


sGygeo. bysdgobghob Pago bosdgeeob Jorg 
EAMsosb odgh dggGo gotoobéo: Gaga ‘Iggtorg- 
yavo Ayeeaggdom o6 .goabygevogobyoysoxo" Bg- 
sAogdygeo bggegdon (bys. 6), gaoriabymab yyob 
bos@ygeo SgGomeyeroe Booby gqybob womey- 


Boor seo 9.3 


6. babyegGobIo: bodgges-ggggrAgbog> 


ROGgy Lyds@obghob BGs~ogoo 


seM@gaGo~ Gg@B060 Geyogodobs (titavimas) bo'd- 
Gogh boygosdo fodgeigob, bbgowobbgobsoe “Iyb— 
njdob — fobsdyho obbAGyAghob fodyrigom 
Wd bySoMobghob IggyGoms ses Ggggom. ‘Abo 


goge@do bo'lbogh bydoapobghab (o6 bogseeerd— 


sob) hoiegdob, SA ge00m Fogdob, goroedsl/doj- 
dogh sb bogpsdgaoWlysgorob (oojgrsb. 


sobgdob SFsQ0G09 


sofgdob ghs'by Godby Go'Abogh Gaggob seo bo 
G999°°) boAggSob. 98 bogygob 3oGggewoeoo B60'Ag- 
ByeEMBoo wRgbgBob Iogqbo". goJemag 


«Ge ORO 


YoRaeo'dgs Igeemggob Abgeegwmdabgs& Geeog- 
bog Gyo GI Aabegdews berggee'da, boeebo 
fodP ySoggayevo WoeQormes gybgdob oygyGoos goo 
bagegdob Jbggom. sAbzsodb Godbgh eto boby- 
Es: JSoos yoagggaeweo bAogeon Gagqe Fgogoer 
ogegngdob gorgig. 08 Gaggobmgob sa@bgbeabs bo 
Bo Godb bodes. 3o@ggELO G30, Ge~Eghoey og- 
400 (Faboddernen) Agggols soo so69%B 6760, 19I- 
Boab; Agomy odo — eGo Kayo g@misbgob yd 


QgMob so Ayboiy Go30 — yhobabIo bday. 
Godbgl jomgg ySoo bobyerBss Gagge Gberggseors 
Aedmomagsoor. 

babogenbly gogGaeaoyos greegddoyeo Gy- 
ByAGyoeo bobyeVexegdoor Jybocio (heciti) ob Jy 
hoeg (hecire), GmIge0G 96 yobbbgogeado boGag- 
Bo bodegagdobs wo yerdom Ighobergergdgevo 
bodega gdobsao6 6, beogreow, bodgyGobs ses GIs 
goboasb. mglgs Gy%iobo ghoso-oyjoc% (heciti— 
yukara) Yyodee gs godngoyghea Abogeeg bodeg- 
Adob sebobo'Tbore” 
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7. Gosigreeigdo dyBgob 
2053340 LydoGGobghol {G00 
bio jobgho ‘Aeendob 


JMCVogegSbs wo yoeegbwomryee gybGogoeege’dy. 
gan Asorgsbo qyogdoee,ds  bogomgbobYoryeoer 


Lergeemegdo 8HGQbIO, 


Gogygoengob. 
Asgoavomaee, Agogob Bebogeob segdob ‘Igekoge, 
sbeeqdo foo@§odg6 Bodgeejab Agogab dGs'dos bo 
boo Thobygh Andeybgdqyeogdo bbggwes6 wo by 
GoASobglob bode yGoo, Asegvmdob Go'd6o, orsgb 
bash Ahob Fobsdy FsaAoGgoaewo weaboorgob. 
(.4emgmay yo By ~oolygdb hobggeob, Joeegdo 
Fob eoofymdy6 


gob dbgdb, Jog, Godgeegdb fo- 
dOeidy6, boboor Ahobyg6 Ingsoogewoghoo6 yoo go~ 
eeBgb byomgobybh, Whgb Ioweeeedob qbsoob 
howeyea- 
LLgBO, yIGPHYH Aogb goo odgorogoor GVggoo gor 


POQO L~obagob. obobo bhyges6 b 


EEBgH, GowAg Thy bodmgoeene o@ hogs" (sb 9 
Fates yo@merobs besdeeeagohogby (Karolina Sta— 
tule-Vidiené) bogemoers boobs bya jobghobs > 
EMBL 


degogGoro bodegGs orb sbeesgh Gagaidbs eo 
Onsds’Igb. Byg% Gaga FoOImosegg6b geobggeeg- 
Bobs eo Gberggenpiob Aeddamagdob oBagsgoob2. 


Lodkeg6 geo 
sobgdob GGa~Q0G09 


GeMGQ o. gy@edy@s (Kudobera) smb, gydender 


Lodegagdo boVghhiggaegdo bodegagdos (oode- 
Gyo AscgiyCo-6er x50. (matsuri-no uta) (Majewicz, 
1983: 115). 

MBG IMBIVLLOYS Lodggagobog_ yoo, 
Lye20g4er geo 9G bogten AboTghgererd. 


or Wo 
aon 
ogoo 
bogab godmbeok wae’) go ogo garda boekog- 


LEBLLQ, GEYMGG yo yBende (be 


Ado (LAyPEEA boobeeab ys@gggob eaeb) 96 
oGob ‘AGmiinb bodggds. obobo yayser Asgoo'bgo 
Emo gbpyEL0, gobo—a6 Boor sheyeegdg6 Serer 
Ho dogeqhobaob mogwesboge 
283) (Liye. 8). 


og" (Tanimoto, 1999: 


& dotomseoe, JoeQOrd LobodeqGe HQ0G0S 


ROGgy% LyGedGobghob GGs~ogoo 


AeMGG, GybIeboghgo sBBody6, byySoeSobghls 
“QGer bdomoe oeegdo obayeegdeobyb. Aagocyq- 
Bo Abegemeg fsbodg@ geo boagdos6 abby eyAg6- 
Ga] JIGogWHYB (AoGWwS yobboyyoG;oygvo Byd- 
ob; 
QSL Boob Agogoey o@ sob shbGogeo eo 


\jgoobs 


syengho gogTodo Joeegdbo goo bod 


BIG LoeGdobgyge gobbogogob boomengdb. 
28 Aergenybob qybgido ArGosGJoGob 3gGoee'I0 
“ghiws gadgderm. dofomienJaywo bogebgdob bese 
AhywagerrBoo, Joergdob bodegGob gabbogyor%- 


sobgdob GGse0305 


JEL SHG, GMI gender’ doGonseose 
{Bg (bys. 10). .ydeadob Iybery- 
>. Gegoghoey Adgaggso gobdob boyy 


BBOGILT 
sbeegto obey 
segdo ofyges 
Gorbygwawo6 Aegs6oee byogGob bsbymogh bo- 
aowobegige ga- 
Fob ,derbigg, Joeedoyobbs mgAgo, GIBAG, BOO 
sLogg bo awh, 1929 Fevab Hobo gaysIo seob 
Addo gogo Bogs Ighayeogdyevo bymo Mager. 
Adg{God bogdhow yrbjomoagoyeeo oeoyobogGo 
oo 1 Fy 


Gogygoeoe GaGgdeabooks ‘gdeg 


Boiyldo. abs asbdomeogh, Ged gooo 
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Syevo Abodghyererds ghodyes 


saggdo aobboggqmagdoo gdggevah biydoeobghls 


cob bobgyGdgeogrBob gh Bodydgso Agowy (Ade 
454 boobigaighe) gabbbgoggogdom. gor bydob— 


sbageegoe6y6 (by6. 9). GGeBageoa, Ge Gaga 


Bo goGadG ORIoHYb AmboFogegeasb. ongygo obg- 
010 BDif5I80 AVosion (s Tywaeyooor dggewo 3yGo- 


HogIGo eEXsbowobos. sBagqeGeb, obobo, ‘Igbsd- 


2d, YRgmIObYB, GGG .Gorgero" ebiIerdo~ 


HIG geeggBGgdo Co sob asdo goadoggag- 
Ego bizgoobghb y_an gbgso™. Jeeqdogo so 
AsAsyoQgooG (410 96 ‘bey 


20g go) obay—rgdgh yoxrgdyoys badocisobgh 


segdI Boor yySoeWgoo 96 Boodgogh (Forlivesi, 


1 20-8 AevAeys 2004: 79). 


fg Boge Ae 
Loomgdegh Gagne gvoggy wo sobjdob, obg bhgs JgaygB0b ge 


oboeeo beryagGmo shoeeeyo, gbodwrr, yBogySboeeygGo ayo so mabsGog bo 
"3G AGogoeobdosberBsb (Ag. oe 


ons GpQGeygoGnb bokoog. GngyoeoqGo FoHImAmdob bodeg@goo, Ibogob, Gaggabs wo Img'boob bob 
JOerbobsQo, hoggdob Joghogob Abasgho bodeg%s geo bg). bobsAegogeqdo s@bydesb gowgg ggyer 
AgGyo oybbbggeo Abasghyd, Ag. Gogg H4seoG0sTo Gbodoggas byorbodos6o Gogyabob (cittem) Abgog- 
bo obbjMyAghjo: eeagdgayGoe yobyjergh (kankles, bys. 1, 12) godmoygbgds Abogoew AGogoeebdosbo by 
HA Hobgliob wabssGozow9) wo sobgdob HMbsoGo (Gebjeodo, Wy. 13, 14). yA, gh seoggo@gqogoo 
Adegmdo, Log@iobyyeeo ygeeaqob Tbogeee eobsFyoboo. 

Aogby@ogoe KLOgITeG —d sobyS gegoeey® HaoQoG09db Ieosob sGbydyeeo gobbbgoggdgdobo 


(gabboyyqnG)d00 dggdob FoGaefAbobs eo sHogysoQGoob sGyregsb Ieosob), Aso Iosob GAegognsee 


SEbgBeBbs qAggergho bogaoe IgdeJAgwgooo0 IGobQ03g80 (GeBggemsao6 “borng@ao, ysoogense, yo- 
HIGbSLGD Ld CWoyoJboG;yeeos sAoyseo HEaoQogsob AJomby Asogoee gaeediyGeAo). ‘yBosg@gho 
Abgoghgds séob bagdob gobobyso (oAogsGoysn) OMasbo'boQjoo. sBoged, Bobs wogydybwg mogore 
arGebob* yobggggosb. bobmgoeng, gmboAghogmeeyoyao ogg@o\qs waggye beyorgobghb 
(Geggab gb) asbobognogh, Ge|MG’, goby ob, PWeoeg, Gmymay gobobydb (gh Gg@Bo6o sbygg 
Js sobydb Aga 
aohibes. Ay1-16 boygahggdo3e9 


Aoghoroog 


nbidosbmdsb). bobsAegogegdo ySiobo ,,go6mbo* —Agbogmgeegos'do agoob 


Bob 94 oyghgdebyb. oF yobGagGoob aghybabo ogAsoe Geryee0o 
Wd sbobogh gobgomsdgdob bbgow@sbhgs ggoab. gqa@nsygee IGmggboyge Agogoeebiosberdo'do gbsboy- 
2- gobeBgGo oAoGsgoob oggob bhgowobbgo bobgeoVengegdo0 Imobbybogdeobyo — rota, rondel — obgeo- 
Lygeog: radel 56 deradogen gy@Aobyyenor, rotrula, caccia — of seeayGow soo chasse, chase Hasbe'jeeo~. 
Boge Eo GyG@Aobo Igbodgees sebo'Ibogegh byeacdmdsh, egghsh, ygbeoogh Ioyeosb sb GBdemeooh. 
sbymo gwababgaegdgdo Agogome agobooggh gosmbob bOgdbgGeb (g@mo bas, moor’, ,,oeomeab" 
Agmag dg). bogebyGo AmAgyGeegon gobmbb oefgtgh bysoriobylob Abasgbow: .domggeeo Boab — 


Ag go@ Vobstdgogeo, Aga) fmadb — Ay B96 Amayggdo™. “IL bas oogowsh Smokey Bobseggb | 
bob”. yobebob IGobQAab Dbasgho~e seffg@yh boAbago eybg'do, GemAyerog, GHesogns gogo o 


Ld OBL; SAH LO IELa_Mbook danogso H/SswoGoom. mdyshobyee bogpsiye'oy eoygeob 94 
Dobeageegos obggg sbobogh oIogogoob 3406 03b: .nyyG] go ImAyago, ogogg aoodgmeg!” (Hparios, 1993: 
63-64). of LPagengdob GMowogos ‘ggbosygobgss  yobeobob geergogob: 


sodyogegso ygo6 Boiyggdoo6 


FoboAdeaged os odgnagagh bybGowe ogoggl" (pation, 1993:52). gh agoambydb eeoggyGo Iogeageboydo 


Agbogob byyeyhooob (skudutiai) AGsgreregmosbo bogesdyGob ‘Bgbgeeob IGo6G0ab%. bagdorw bIosoe, 

Andy En IoG@hoo obeghb GoGAyeeo Amgoggoab eydevoodob yCogeer 96 gowebgdye gobbdo. 
pbeobob 3406G030 sGbysomns IgGAgen;dob (Komi, Perm, yoob sbb4) hobsdge obbgaigAgbi'bq dg- 

eosb'hg (peliani) ~eaygGob HFowoGoso. woadygagevo Fygoeegdob Gegegda Agggmaowss godoy bygeeo: 
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yOoo of yg’ hodytgob, Ayrey — Aniyggdss gS — .WBOBb*, Agosy — ,dobybodb"™. ,ogghob" gobeoby- 
Go IG0bG030 sbggg sbobosmgdb boAbayor Ergbgmob IGogoereg@oobo bogwsdyeob yyoyeeb (Kugikli) 
~WoyIGOb HAs@oQoab. ,obobo, goby hodyGogq6, Boygoo6 Boo, gobo; qyGogh SegMor6 bogrsiys'by coo 
Geile go, HobggoGo Bodsoyon ygob hadmehgdns6. Joon bybmdgs qWotobsoaggbo Aosgomo hoidgrgaob 
LigGonfgob (Besmmxiza, 1993: 80). » 
Taobeodo (oMAobogeegn seyeings) Jhogemageblhy wogg@s begs AgAkegao Iabgosom: Agog Aybogebo 


sEOEMAOYIGO 3606030 Tyodhbygo symoggee Iybogo'dag, Asgoeomsee 


Agwob 3oGggeobao6 ,Gobggs40 Gsdogob ‘Igyergbqdoo (Kubik, 1988: 28). gowoxgo@geobydyeeo Gey 


Bogob (kreutzrhyimik) gb 36405Go30 syGngo'do sbobosmydb GeAMGE, wWoboGyo9, aby hobsdye obbgey- 


Agh gd) CoggGob, “boras 


fan) 


16 Agggaboe®. 


ofl qgabobyigeeo gmbggggboeo6 hob, Gd yobobob asdmgerobydgdo (AyAogo wggbo", weyGe 
Lobgo6" bYagaes geo bhg) obeg6y6 bbgseabbgs Jogragboyso biol mmaoboibgsob AGogoge Imgeagyer— 
Boye HFoLOG0SFo, g0. sheyergdgh Doorn gomagaboagsob gyybsgoob (OyAGo, gh qgsbobyhyevo 9% ‘Ig 


ghodygobgds mobsAgwdegy gabrbob, Gogose, Ioeeogmboyso 


ghogob gesaob, yobggggosb). ‘q6eo 


omgob, Ged boFyobo odlagsGoob IGobG030 (aobIgmaydo. qyA@ebab Bododgo, Iyobogagds) stab bgdob— 
Aogdo JAgeqdob (geossGagob, Aydsmadob, Gaggob, bodgggob, obbg47g9y65'by ogg@obs eo bby) bfog- 
sob ybogy@bogoyeGo bo'dgoeegds. 

gq gmbeIgbogmeemab Aoshbos, God gs6obo Imgrageboob gSmgGao yageva'hy dggevo gemaos. 
se@bobodbogoo, Ged ob asbhogynaryeeoe o'Agooon Ingeeghos bobymab, sgyogob, abeombyhoobs eo 
Eggsboobargob. Aoohbgg9b, Ged 3ogeagmboob sJyeeo Qoaagdo Oeghooe YI gogaogs 


ye 
Ye, Ag{G@o9 AgPkoga Bmbeo Domo gmgoeeo'bsGgos gg@eIob gogeeghobogyo6 woIneyoysee Ggaombga'do. 
a 
onsbgdb bygGne Imgongeboyao IMbGodgd0. GEOG, 3 goeegeo (Collaer) sABoob bobo agowyose- 


anbboyynageyee goggoggaob ol 


jb ob, Gerd ggmaroqoyerae wodmageyee ygaews Gggombb s9é— 


obj, God Lhgowabbys gSgdob AybogoeeyGo sbGmghydob fodagogeodgas gSoeoserygrsc eben 
(Collaer, 1960: 52), 

sAsbons6, YQSsyGo, Ge’ gobebob (oAoGaQoyGo) 3406e03;80b  ymbggbHGoegd9 Bobs gSordo— 
Bymobasb dogpoab godmmgaysvo seaggobs «wo sobgdob Imgongebeys GHMowogagsdo. gatos odobs, 
E098 HSSLOGOIO SObLPEBS IoRLaQeboydo boie_Gjdob Ibayeoqoob Ismgygborygeo ogoeemsby cog 
— ga@sgo6 @ogbge@oge Boobs) Igbdgom oF bygwegbgds'do qgbob Irgowgdo. boboiegosegdo, kooggae 
HSOCLOGOSI SALW’ fobofySqa0, Ge .dggevoe yggewanh Abegoomw LySoriiobyho abies" eo 
sipbyb0G, bygom@Bobghb sobybeaobye". gh, momJobes sd gougdb. Go byGomobgho gocoe oye 
ABGGILLID IL (ygAELo AQ_Ge~d). gamab AnBeIaeegdo sdb, Gerd gow Iggaemwbyb Abereooree 
Gon egobob Fyg@goo wo obgem Agbedgngdn, Geigegddy boilegGs Iogdgevowo6 gsorow coof'ygh- 


AQISEQHAH M-MGIe, boe-boAoe o6 mnbse shy IoijoGo AGioboyee XyaIgIow. Ge|aG, hobb, ogoggh 


fds Agodgegds sobgdob HGo@ogoob TgbobjdoG. Goya, geeeagg bo Boab ,oobgdob IooGo 3e- 
LOQOBoyGo Godgdob IAGyegdgeeb byosogas “Iybododobo ysdmgw@ogegss ses IGemegboebseeo'bAo, 
slob ybomo yggeeob o@ Agh¥'ggh. gh Aybogseeyeo gobo gqo@yogyb mgogobo'bGobb, Ge sobydab Ay 
eb Iggdewos: 3ocojoo, ob Ay 
omgegdob™ (Forlivesi, 2004: 82). 


adbboyynG 00 AGoIgHyergob6o, Ge Evoggi4 (Es sobgdob FqbogseoyS EGQ0(;098H0 oBoghoQjo0b 


Logob IybGygogds Gyobdogs Abiye; 


Gb MgOGosb, Ge sobydo 


s@oogheby6 Agbogob bagbs ws ge 


IGOHGOIO Amagogh oto AsAiyer Borggeeyegogen degboobs wo o@yseo Fybogob bygaegab, oMoAge 


obygg 80 


SbA_S’ bogacgob yo6Gggqoob. gs6ebo (oogxQGQo) sGob s6> AGHO Anogaso Aybogoeegso 
GOGAS, SGA bodyscmbsedo ceoilngowegryeegdob FogLag. MF ng GMoLoGos'Io ab ~ogogdomgayseo00 


302) wo0gs Gofiergboog-gofioboghy 


Faz bodlgGsbors6 (Es Gabor), Bryer GoHIydgeeeoydo Angoggdob godynagdsbors6 eo 


SbAEgsgdob goOggaasee BeZMAGgyedobmab, AgwogoGgoob qbogoeen® bobgmdsboroh™, Jy stogmbgser 


pobbgbg, GeI bydoe@Bobghob Ayoossgoys gnaddo CBobsgeeqmos6 Gob eogoqdoegeryevo. Serger’ 


eo -_WAb, S406 ory 94> oobgdo .LIObogELgmob™  GodyGo YoSIOAxeagbergdo? boogob Imgob obg- 
oo gGorBeeord, abyno byeeayGo gemosbeds? 

Ld Begeerb, Dabs |oasGheam gaoo yYQboyGo Abaoghyd eeaggye ses sobgdob oeomgdb Iocob. 
goe%g bggho boggeea gdbsggogoga0b ssob goog goo, ggAogyogo'do (Zemaitija, bodmaogso) fgg’ bogly- 


Ayo bodeyaob ygboyG, aryaooeo Hes IgbGo. GadbGob dogee be @odobydo s'Agotoe sbegomgogdo 


sobgdob Bog weomgob Anggevob aAoyge Gogo seomars6 (bia. 16). gesmgob magh (osgob Jesh) 
Auewagwby6 MG mdb Yersob (byy@. 17). obob Iggonbgs. Gagne owierhGes gh bogygaeo Leoggae boi 
24S? oJG 9 03 CGM’ geogAgodog sAbgdmos ogogg seo? 


Plauk’ meskeli GIG] Logo Iyer (segwoevo Bggeeo Bog yGoqh) 
Per jiireles aoeogasg “beg 


Lendres lauzydama —gswonatg, gegevoobo 
Oja, ojaja, © goob, geoob, sasb 
Lendres lauzydama ——gswooatg seg evoobo 


Stov'strieléelis Amboeoe%g cash 
Uz stoveli eogobo bow@geob ‘ygs6 

Zad* meskele Sauti —_gexengaggds Ger ghamgoab eamgob Igeeb 
Oja, ojaja, © 0b, geoob, ~eoob 

Zad* meskele Sauti ——_geeengagds Ged ghamgeab eamgob Igeob 


Kad tu moni onggo ‘gh 
Irnugausi Aghaegny so AnAgoeeo 


Bet galvos nespausi ‘Jy6 gy aododyeoge) agh 


Oja, ojaja, © g@oob, gasb, ~oosb 
Bet galvos nespausi. ‘Iy6 gy% godngyeng’ orogh 


KIGXYSMBo CWodee Ghgds yoobgs oGbpaes ory o> Abgogho HSowoGos geaggo'do 0 Geb? 
sob bogydgegoo6o IybFogers bhomeegdo. 


‘g6o'¥g6y20 


sobgdob Agbogs'dn 94 sob sbyoo hedo’ bbgs Fgbogseeyo body dyso: eoyndbodgoywoos Abowwore googgaaee 
Agho ose GadGogo'by woayadbydyevo Beyerg, yobdyregdowo byaiybegdo 96 Aengogydo. “boryagéio Aeileeyeragoo 
Agberggegdob shy bgoeel oeffgab, Geyemogos retke— dagcinls goderzqi2> (Chiba, 2008: 323-344, 325) 


AIO Pob HIGMAysIo gMBobo byoaSobyho yrooodgs bgsbooeeyaee 
105 59 GySMobremgnob Iygqeob Aggegered (RakidinaiteVyeiniené, 2002; 73-74) 


300 Booby. ROYAL kW 
se Vagor. sBagotor, 7 Aye 
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“comgb. domaob goblbmgosoyewos doyoorsobgb (pakaitings) Babs ggeegmdob yeeoboyogogos. bohoGers oflyeyyGo soo 
sbgogMbigGo GoAydpob UpBwgedo ygerago. ye bybSow, bokoGes of bodgyeydob egyerbbee 
ging Gorygen I4mggbos eo bodm~mee Aoggoygo6l Ayogoer gevsbogogocosikey (Ravitinaité-Vyciniené, 2002: 205- 
206) 


1G» GG bo 


Sgravaddoraeo 
jos'do (Raéitinait 


soa dnhglol sb ws Agger AsbobamgdeegBob mabbgyedob sgheeo aoboboge, 
Vyéiniené, 2000: 89-103) 


gb bgo bg 


http:// worldmusictravelling blogspot,con/2009/1 1/Hokkaidorevivalofainumusic.html 


Tob oggbgdbs bogygob .yrqocongdyeeo", Gos gobabbgoob dexengeboy so dgbogaegdo bog 
OGbAOSH0 JeLOGeboobs \ws Astgogo gbubydobas6 (Forlivesi, 2004: 90) 


nensenge ({beBogv0 


*obobo momobws .agohgg6gdg6" o8 boflegégdobogob asbyzmgioee Vogdor Aoddomdgdb. “ye Ayogs bi 
Goadobglol: yoo bodggeol gocagngsIo AoboAeyeo yEgeegavos (Rakitinaite-Vyeiniens, 2002: 41) 


ob Aog 
d06, 


SIS 1587. Rimo, rimo tito, sbeyyee gdb 82 Vi 
podseehobyoliol (Vabalninkas) Goombe, dowe 
ob, PAA (Agenegoo 33, Gydbgo 1D) 


gob Soeeoygvobo (Mykolas Paliulis), bogofiosob (Savudial) 9358s, 
(Birzai). hoof gs bgobyyb dogeoyywnobis (Stasys Paliulis) 1930 


©). genGigwogy bo ogerob, Geri Ahggeggmwerds 
boo, Gado Uggbodsiiers, Asgoweoaaye esbevBagjers 
ao sbygg mgavob, Med Agegg bs 
yer ggazggob e®ogddo (Forlivesi, 2004: 78-79) 


lo 96 ooo Boggdigavo Fybogs adbGob yoo; 
36 Maikegboily bogygob gobAyertig®. 
ab geoboVynbilo sobgdok yxeeGyeob ghVagees'do Aybogs 0% 


" http:/furivamusicmaterial. mivakyou.ac.jp/Ainu%28English%29/ainu/kaisetswindex.html 


®SIS I: 734, Zvilgso raselé. sbergangBls 78 Vieeab goggiertns &: 
zimieriské), Goi, b (Rime) G00, ‘botoboob (Zarasai) ee Jo. b 
wo oyerbob syegob (uozas Jurga) flogd. LTR 925(162) 


ib goghag (Viktorija Bukauskiené), lerg 
"Amogos 1936 Fyeob oger'bsb soy 


"body n'd yy (Ka 
Jeol (Juozas Aidulis) 


YSIS 510. Apynys auga. oberyeeghb 101 Feeob Astombs yeeobfiogygaghy (Marijona Klastiuviené), bog, Serygoo (Bruzai), 
dogng\Goldjgh Baltriskés) Goombo, ‘boesbsob (Zarasai) epego. haf yeogwos 1939 Faw. LTR 2100(105) 


4SIS 1715. sbérgangdb 67 Farol seeghy devogggolingby (Anelé Blazevitiens). ling. Go'bysaboo (Rizginai), Ioeobyobobs 
(Paringys) Goorbo, 'gy6hombobob (Svendionys) «gna. ol ytoee0s 
svagqob (uozas Jurga) Aogé 1936 Vyceb 


zi'bsb sowseeobobs (luozas Aidulis) cos oge'bsts 


"SIS 1764. shergungdb 88 Favols bodoebgobo (Zabarskas), yodooon’ (Kamajai) Gonebo, Gego'dgob: (Rokiskis) geo. >— 
of'yG> 69. gootingyg (Ona Kairyté) 1939 Viyeob 


"© LLIM 268. Tututui, obeléle. bs a9 (Kotryna 
Rasimavidiené-Ve&titité). bing. brygoogdoso (SuvaizdZiai), dobyyenobob (Pandélys) Goorbo. hoof yes bsbob dogesoryeoo— 
vay (Stasys Paliulis) 1936 (fgeels 


qyeegal 1856 Fgaeh soodoxogry sen yoGobo Mobodgohngbg-ge 


" QgMBobo ayo (Bygrts, Tygridbgds) sebo'dbogh yworemsBobs goo gaghydob bAsb, sbygy ‘begoswore, ByBodog® bAsyOb, 
Aogomvomoge, Hegdergogaegdabsbs (Chiba, 2008: 324) 


"LLIM 291. Tututui, obeléle. sbevyengdls 1862 gees coodos 
Badiuliene-Augustauskaité), bevy. dyogooo (Pyragiai), 4 


p@savohs Bsfinyyevoghges 
Yd gobob (Kupiskis) eg, 


shgogbyoogy (Karalina 
Jo. Boliydingeos Lgsbigh dsgeoyeeobol 


304 congo Gofingbooggrgohobogby 


(Stasys Paliulis) loge 1932 Vgueb. PAA 229 


BSIS 9b. sherysugdb 85 Veoh yocgeabo bog iyseggolingby (Karlina Statulevigiens), wodoysyeeo berg. Goseordoso'do (Ra- 
Adiliai), oygobgoob (azintai) Hs0mbo, Ge jo'djobol Rokiskis) 60-60. ho'yGogeos 1939 Vgseob, LTR 2108(225) 


* yea Wfgbob Footer Pungdob Boge Igberyergeqeeo gh GygI “aagaeegho Vodiledewobys. Aog 
Ga88086, HgggeegdGog, sbeyeegbgh Tho angio ob Aber 
229 seOgYMmPHGADGED seagwo bhols Asbuoge'by 


bomogyoeee 
oy B > 


ge Adil goGado. Gadgol sbymo AYdGeo 
\aaaeaaeo oye (Ratifinaité-Vyeiniené, 2002; 40) 


> hitp://furiyamusicmaterial.miyakyou.ac.jp/Ainu%28English%29/ainu/kaisetsw/index.html 


SIS 533. AS kanapj 
(Adutiskis) Gsombo, 
LTR 1925(6) 


gjau, slerggnydbs 80 Yawals Berrigss 
Jbhoerbejbob (Svendionys) eee. fs 


loan gogfig (Morta Saleien), beng, gerbinrgboo (Vositina), syorye3o'djobs 
\Gngaos 1938 Yael gnyerbab doyerobob (Leonas Bielinis) flog. 


2"SIS 507. Zalias Zalias Zolynelis. sb@rygegb 80 Yuvob ees Togo goghy (Morta Salciend), bey. geboryboo (Vositinai), sory 
Hojo’ (Adutiskis) Gooebo, Agghfinrbybob (Svengionys) ege,o. hoy ogeo 1938 Fyeel gegerbsls ogeeabol (Leonas 
Bielinis) flog. LTR 1925(7) 


*Aogoee 
Asbobosoyppgevos G_bH GUE seGogob Bobb boygodob odo Haboyoew'y6o der 


iyo Lobymnds (Aroma (compiler), 1992; 2, 3) 


ogg, LLIM 78-Zo. oJ sob Abysgho oflogogoydn bogghgago (seomAogaeeo maboAodgag@eBom) Gacy seo 
ogaboobsongob. gh seols 


Genk gobrrbabs ho gos 


SSomgqeed ach, Geiyevog ofygdb hodgeigob ogogy yoxver (kol’6) Hodmeigds go edbarr6 Iegvosber (obzlan’ 
Palias’s) yeogh bogeadydbs Agog Jogub oboboomydgb, Geayoee vggr6 Aodkeggbhyryeb, gob Bobsoygh so gl 


age" 
yo 0! OKysranioga, 1997: 


MoobGgGghos, Goi Agbogobsdo, GerBgeyog, ygoo6 jy@aywydos6 waboOhighyab, yas os'be, 
229 9966 Loilddg, IGobgoal Ge|nGE bobyesorgdsb, sMoiyw mogobo Boeags Doshbose seoygdob «bs 
GosAoe obiy oyogyb adgmegaoe, egebye yoGerob bbgs bygAghi5'do (Kubik, 1988: 84) 


H9B foddo’ gyrcy ereoa, 
not, Wf 


So oggeen Agbogab: gobrbo, Gogynde, Begengbo, boglorge gorges sega a. dgmgmado (Herzog, 1949), 4. 3eq- 
Fyogefly (Brandl, 1965) ws bbgs Aygenagegb 


Aooagynbgbl (Agbsdgwers sobgdob dad Sopvogbosbsy) sgh YEb*IGo AodbeggGo gaaddo CorgAga gh Bex 
sgh semgheg 96 sGob howiobygerose Iybfogeoeva) of gaydhb Jabob ArbagsmbyGo Gogao, Boboéegeals boo 
gabigormgds oo Bobsilegzdob by mydea%go0 
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saQomasgomongdo 


oygomiogsaeomo Leonggate GAgob9 Gagago Gogdorr SIS 484a, shergengSb Boe boob Asnmbab Amigyeoevor 
430, boVgGogyns 1937 9. LTR pl. 186a(5) 


_ygornth 1 2, Ainugo onsei shiryo senshu: inbunhen: (04)(07A) Suwariuta rinshoka, Tamura, Suzuko, gobygoob 3j60~ 
pI@bOGgHob gotlo~ggAgnerds, 1996. 
http://dspace, wul, waseda,ac. p/dspace/bitstream/2065/5609/1/A 16008.mp3 


oggoriogsaeon 3. 2086b yayA5ob gasMigevob (Bho, 
sboligobos babgbogbydModogongg seo 42 Favals gogedgeeflobs 
Gombe, ogboewobsb Aboey. hafgsowos 1969 Pyewb. AyboIghs: ygIigd0 yaSiGobp fygh dob yeyeerooa bo 
JergoMdg ob AydorBob sodierb bowesdob — ergo dowyb, Gorogwvo, "ber~YG = Sosegh Jbergewo. yoo 96 Godogboiy dev 
ror Adorn Bhoyge seo sly Ayikegas bhggdo Iobybedmeby6 — Gyo Gzygo. KTP 136 (1) 


10, doQuoGs bboggo), Moboc3 
We 


gordo sbi 
Wgohaghy-bobgbsogy, berggenn Bghoy 


yayb 75 Vawols 
0, Goilgls 


Assen Aygeeyos ogo libosg 


syggorm@sgogeomo 4, Ainugo onsei shiryo senshu: inbunhen: (04)(08B) Suwariuta rinshoka, Tamura, Suzuko, a3. 40-42, 1996 
http://dspace.wul,waseda.ac. jp /dspace/bitstream/2065/5612/1/A 1601 1.mp3 
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DAIVA RACIONAITE-VYCINIENE 
(LITHUENIA) 


LITHUANIAN AND AINU VOCAL POLYPHO! 
CERTAIN PARALLELS 


Thave already known for a considerable time that a unique form of imitative polyphony distinguishes the 
vocal tradition of the Ainu, the aboriginals of Japan, For many years, I hoped to compare the Ainu polyphony 


with Lithuania’s polyphonic sutartinés which, for the most part, are grounded on the canon principle, However, 


there had always been a shortage of information and examples of Ainu music, particularly its audio recordings. 


The topic for this presentation appeared due to a stroke of fortune. One year ago, Sergej Chupa, an artist 
filmmaker, asked me to participate in the film he was making about the sutartinés. Chupa provoked me into 
a discussion about the origins of the swtartinés, the relationships of these songs with the vocal polyphony of 
other nations, manifestations of meditation in the music of the sutartinés and the like. He said he could see 
interrelationships between the sufartinés and the Japanese culture, among other similar ideas. To find such 
relationships, he travelled to Japan and lived in Hokkaido for a time. There he met Ogihara Shinko and Chiba 
Nobuhiko, who were researching the Ainu culture and mu 


He sent me several e-mails from Hokkaido 
containing upopo texts of the Ainu and archived audio recordings, Certain of them were recorded as early 
as 1903 by Bronislay Pilsudski (fig. 1, 2), an anthropologist and ethnologist whose descent was Lithuanian. 
Although Pilsudski is presented to the world as a Polish scholar, his origins are Lithuanian to a large 
part, The roots of the Pilsudski-Ginetis (Giniotis) family are discovered in the lands of 15" century Zemaitija, 
also known as Samogitia, One family member, Baltramiejus Gineitis, was the first to adopt the name of 
Pilsudski, after the name of his manor estate in the surroundings of Tauragé, which was Pilsiidai. Three 
-Bilevigius, Pilsudski and Butleris. 


families branched out from the genealogical tree of Bronislav Pilsuds! 
Petras Povilas Pilsudski, Teodora Ursulé Butleryté (the maiden name for Butleris) and Antanas Bilevitius 
. Only one of their grandmothers, Elena Michalkovska, had both 


a Polish and Lithuanian origin. 


The Pilsudski family history (fig. 3 a, b) is typical of the boyar nobility from the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, which became entirely Polanized by the 18" century and could not imagine a history of Lithuania 
without i 


alliance with Poland. Nonetheless, they were not truly Polish and spoke Lithuanian; thus they 
are considered gente lituanus natione polonus, or Polish of Lithuanian descent. Such a national identity is 
c during the 19" century as much as during the first half of the 20" century (Gumuliauskas, 2009: 


Thus such an unexpected prompting to undertake the comparative research of Lithuanian and Ainu vocal 
polyphony came not only due to the valuable Ainu recordings but also due to the idea that the first researcher 
of this national group was Lithuanian by descent. From the start, I want to caution that this is the first attempt to 
compare these phenomena by perceiving certain commonalities. For the time being, I do not feel competent in 
the field of Ainu polyphonic music. Therefore, I must rely on known truths or the opinions of other researchers. 
i 


underlying commonalities. It is too soon to talk about this for now. A deeper knowledge of the Ainu vocal 


It is always possible that, beneath my perceived, so-called “superfic 


similarities, there are still deeper, 
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tradition and successive studies are still required. 


Ainu vocal polyphony indicates astounding parallels with the sutartin 
about a typological relationship between these two traditions. Their common characteristics are their forn 


s. Meanwhile we can only talk 
of 


linear polyphony, secondal dissonances, archaic lyrics (including an abundance of onomatopoeic interjections) 


that include singing like birds piping, singing in the round, the song-dance-music syncretism, the ritual nature 


of their songs and their traditions of mainly female singers, 


1) Forms of linear polyphon: 


a) canon 


Lithuanian sutartinés tradition 


Sutartinés songs are generally subdivided into seve— 
ral fundamental types based on voice interaction me— 
thods — heterophony, canon (imitation) and coun— 
terpoint. 

Canon sutartinés are based on a strict imitation of 
one, and only one, melody by the other voices. This 
is canon by prime interval. Two derivatives comprise 
the initial melody in which the second either: a) 
supplements the first (then the voices, resounding 
in parallel, come together in nearly pure unison or 
heterophony) or b) one sings in contrast to the first. 
In this case, parallel seconds or various intervals — 
seconds, thirds or fourths — are generated between the 
voices (Ratitinaité-Vydiniené, 2002: 102). 

The most popular singing style is the canon sutar— 
tinés trejinés ‘threesomes’. Three singers (sometimes 


groups) perform in strict canon, Each performer en— 
ters the song in stages while another singer proceeds 
with the second part of the melody. In other words, 
the second singer enters while the first is still singing, 
the third while the second one is singing and then 
the first again while the third is singing (ex. 1). The 
entire swtartinés song is sung around in a circle in 


this manner. Only two voic 


s (separate parts) sound 
at any one time except for the first stanza when the 
voice of the lead collector of the tex 


starts the song 
naité-Vyciniené, 2002: 118). 
The trejinés contain the widest range of differences 


alone (Rai 


(nearly 20 types of trefinés (Ratitinaite-Vytiniené, 
2002: 118-166; 204-205) are known), both by the 


Ainu tradition 
Traditional Ainu polyphony is the only other 
polyphonic tradition that uses canonical singing to 
such a wide extent. 

The traditional polyphony of Ainu is based on 
a canonical imitation of relatively short musical 
phrases", According to Kazuyuiki (1965, 1975), two 


genres are the most important: upopo (a round sung 


in a canon by elders sitting in a circle) and rimse (a 
round dance which is very rarely sung in canon), 


Imitation is a significant criterion for assi 


ing rimse 
and upopo (ex. 2), The latter is sung imitatively 
by several people seated around the lid of a chest 
tapping its rhythm on the lid (fig. 4), Usually the 
the lead. The leader 
turn his face towards a man sitting at his right and, on 


oldest member of the group tak 


a cue, this man starts singing one beat behind. This 
continues until the last man sings, while the rest go 
on singing (Jordania, 2006: 155). Ainu canonical 
singing can vary from two up to six parts (ex. 3, 4). 
In upopo songs, “the second contrapuntal voice 
has to imitate the musical formula of the first con— 
trapuntal voice (not heard until the last moment) at 
an interval much shorter than that in our western 
canons, since the second voice “attacks” the pre— 
ceding musical formula before the first voice has 
finished it” (Nattiez, 1990: 71). 

“Women tap the lid rhythmically with their hands 
and sing a song in a circular canon. Some upopos 
are sung accompanied only by the clapping of hands, 
and others are sung in unison or in a two or three- 
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singing styles in canon, as well as by the number of 
performers involved. 


part chorus”. 


b) antiphonal singing 


Lithuanian sutartinés tradition 


Sutartinés is a conditional name which cannot be 
applied in all cases of polyphonic singing. Therefore 
a more descriptive term of ancient polyphonic sin~ 
ging would be linear polyphony. This term would 
encompass all the varieties of polyphonic music ine~ 
luding antiphony*. Various forms of linear polypho- 
ny in eastern Lithuania are the primitive pakaitinés 
‘alternations’ hymns, symmetrical pakaitinés. 
ymmetrical pakaitinés, continual hymns, antipho- 
nal singing by two groups and antiphonal singing 
by three groups’. 

The primary principle involved in chanting all the 


alternation (amoebaean) hymns is that one group 
chants the main text and the other group — the short 
refrain with the performance continuing without in— 
terruption as the groups take turns in their chants. 
The structure of these alternation hymns can be 
quite varied. 

The structure of a primitive alternation hymn is such: 
Text 5(4) + Refrain 3(2), for example: 

Ast pair (Text 5) 2nd pair (Refrain 2) 

1. Kekstas 


Tuj tuj 


Taj tj 


Ast pair (Text 5) 2nd pair (Refrain 3) 
1. Nepernesioja : 
si : Dobile! 
2. Mana kojalas : 
: Dobile! 
3. Kamaieliy oie 
Dobile! 


In symmetrical pakaitings, the segments of both me- 


Ainu tradition 


“Iekaye indicates an antiphonal or call-and-response 


forma soloist and 


For example, in rimse-upopo, @ 
chorus sing a short melody. The soloist sometimes 
also leads the group in changes of song to create a 
medley performance. The soloist and chorus can sha~ 
re the singing either by alternately singing the whole 
melody or by each taking a part of the melody” 
(Chiba, 2008: 333) (ex. 6, 7). 
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lodies are equal in length, for example, structured as 
Text 6 + Refrain 6: 


Ist pair (Text) 
1. AS éjau, keliavau 


2nd pair (Refrain) 


Ai ciuta, da ciuta 


2. Viesuoju keleliu 


a Ai ciuta, da ciuta 
3. Su didziu vargeliu 


Ai ciuta, da ciuta 


There are an especially large number of symmetrical 
pakaitinés songs, and their manners of performance 
are quite varied (ex. 5). 

These are closely related to the sutartinés. In the opi- 
nion of Jadvyga Ciurlionyté, the oldest type of amo— 
ebaean (antiphonal) singing “could be held to be a 
prototype of the swtartinés” (Ciurlionyté, 1969: 257). 
According to her, various types of amoebaean sin— 
ging “had tremendous importance in consolidating 
the strophe of songs” (Ciurlionyté, 1969: 260). 


c) counterpoint 


Lithuanian sutartinés tradition 


There are various counterpoint manifestations in the 
sutartinés tradition. I am inclined to think some of 
them could be typologically related to cases of Ainu 
polyphony. One example is the dvejinés ‘twosomes’ 
by three (counterpoint by three). The name here is 
not entirely accurate for thi: 


type, however, it does 
reflect a concord that only characterises the dvejinés 
—a free-form counterpoint polyphony amongst the 
voices as well as the repetition of the same text in 
different parts. For this type, three, not two, voices 
are different (ex. 8). 

Another group of vocal sutartinés include collective 


Differently from the traditional or group 
s, 4 to 20 performers sing these collectively. 
Each has her own part — a certain formula of words 
and music which is repeated frequently without stop— 
ping. In traditional sutartinés, the second interval 


Ainu tradition 


Some Ainu group vocal formats include dance songs 
in which two or three melodies are sung simul— 
taneously and, in the Sakhalin tradition, a type of 
dance song in which two melodies are treated in the 
manner as an ukouk (Chiba, 2008: 333). 

It is predicated that “the upopos (seated songs) are a 


vocalized form of contrapuntal or polyphonic music 
based on chanting™’. However, Carlo Forlivesi thinks 
otherwise. According to him, at the beginning of the 
20th century, the concept of polyphony was defined 
only via western music, and the term was often 
used interchangeably with counterpoint. This is not 
properly correct, since polyphony generally refers 
to music that consists of two or more distinct lines, 
whereas counterpoint refers to the compositional 
technique involved in the handling of these lines 
(Forlivesi, 2004: 80). Forlivesi coins a special term 
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abounds. However, in collective sutartinés, we often 
hear chords that are more in line with the customary 
European harmony (ex. 9). Nevertheless, collective 
sutartinés should not be considered a completely new 
development’. They are examples of unique multi- 
voiced bordun-ostinato pieces. There is evidence of 
an exceptionally archaic musical idiom in certain 
sutartinés which singers refer to 


“hollering”, ra 
ther than singing (ex. 10), There is a peculiar mix of 
archaic articulation (independent, unrelated texts that 
are repeated at a chosen pitch), and the individual 
parts produce very strictly organised rhythms, 


for Ainu polyphony when men sing the polyphonic 


pieces: extended polyphony’. 


2) Secondal dissonances 


Lithuanian sutartinés tradition 


Among the most characteristic features of the po— 
to both the vocal (ex. 
11) and instrumental traditions (ex. 12), there is the 


lyphonic music style, intrins 


frequent (often predominant) use of second-based 
harmonies and the complementary pattering of 
rhythms. Lithuanian folk musicians correctly consi— 
dered the second not as dissonance but as consonance 
in the context of sutartinés musical thought. 


Ainu tradition 


Dissonant secondal intervals also distinguish some 
Ainu songs (Jordania, 2006: 157) (ex. 13, 14). 

Of course, secondal dissonances are as prevalent 
in Ainu vocal polyphony as they are in Lithuanian 
sutartinés. However, despite certain differences, 


cording to Joseph Jordania, “the typological simi— 
larity between the Ainu polyphony and sutartinés 
is much more striking than the differences, because 
the two most important structural elements of both 
polyphonic traditions (1) wide use of canonical sin— 
ging and (2) secondal dissonances are the same” 
(Jordania, 2006: 250). 


3) Archaic lyries 
(including abundant onomatopoeic interjections) 


Lithuanian sutartinés tradition 


The specific features are a plenitude of archaic ref- 
rains and polytextuality: words with contextual mea 
ning and without (onomatopoeic words) ring con— 
currently. Most attention will be paid to the archaic 
refrai 


s, which occupy a very important place in the 
sutartinés. Having no semantic meaning and gene— 
rally consisting of onomatopoeic interjected sounds, 


Ainu tradition 


Many old songs consist of repeated meaningles 
texts!, for example, Upopo Sa-oi. Translation of the 
lyrics, Sa-oi sa-of hao, ha-usa ha-oi, is not certain, 
but the meaning might be, ‘Sing this song aloud’, 
Explanation: this is one of the Fushiko Upopo ‘old 
songs’ sung in East Hokkaido. The meaning of is 
lyrics is unclear!’, 
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these refrains are especially important to the rhythm 


of the sutartinés, Such onomatopoeic words include 
taduvé, Ciilto rito, tatatd, siuli siulingéla, dino, 
rititatatoj, dautuvé, tito be titd and others*, 

It is difficult to ascribe meanings to the following 
words that Lithuanian sutartinés songs often contain: 
Rimo rimo tito, / Rimo rimo tiito. / Sutarjéla, / Su- 


tarjéla’, Explanations: rimo could mean serious 


S. 
calming down, quietness or in one’s turn; rymd (a 
long vowel conditioned by musical stress) — peace— 
fulness, rhyming, thinking while rhyming; tito — 
probably refers to tiituoti ‘to toot, to pipe, to tru- 


mpet or to sing sutartinés well as ‘to shout in a 
drawling manner’ or ‘to trumpet’ (like swans, gee— 


se, crane! 


utiituoti — ‘to have tooted, to have co— 


me to agreement or to have sung’; tiituoklés and 
milar words — the skuduciai *Lithuanian multi-pi- 
pes’ and sutarjéla — ‘while coming to agreement’, 
‘while tuning’, ‘harmonised’ or ‘by common con— 
sent’ (Racitinaité-Vydiniené, 2006: 6-14, 10). 


4) Singing like birds piping 


Lithuanian sutartinés tradition 


The old singers compared the singing of swtartinés 
to birdcalls, saying that the singing was like the 
whooping of cranes! or akin to the tooting of 
swans'*. Very often sutartinés singing was described 
as chickens clucking, ic., instead of referring to 
singing, it was said that the women kudekuoja"s 
kudékakoja"’, kudoja'® (synonyms in dialects, verb in 
the third person, infinitive of kudakuoti, kudekuoti, 
kuduoti ‘to eluck’ or ‘to cackle’ like hens) (Raci- 
é-Vytiniené, 2002: 266-267). It is possible that 
clucking associates with the “jumping” of the voice 


Tinait 


and not filling in the thirds or fourths, giving the imp— 


ression of chopping, i.e., accenting every pitch (fan— 
fare-like inflections are characteristic of sutartinés 
melodies in the north-eastern sutartinés territory. 
Some think that melodies of sutartinés sung in the 


Birzai area have been influenced by the natural 


Ainu tradition 


The upopo sounds comply with the etymology of the 
word, upopo, ‘noisy singing like birds twittering’ 
(Jordania, 2006: 155). 

There are a variety of rimse dances in the Ainu 
tradition imitating movements of cranes, snipes, 
white-rumped swifts, sparro’ 


, foxes and gras— 
shoppers. Songs to these dances often have words 
describing their chirpings. 

According to Nobuhiko, in dances imitating birds, 
women also imitate a bird’s call by using trills and 
falsetto (Chiba, 2008: 333). 

“In speaking of the overall sound world, a distinction 
is made between (in the Saru dialect) haw and hum. 
The term, haw, literally ‘voice’, includes the voices 
of humans, birds and other animals as well as with 
the sound of instruments such as the tonkori ‘lute’ 


and the Western violin”!’, 
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progression of pitches performed on the daudytés 
‘long wooden trumpets’),—Incidentally the clucking 
of chickens may have been evoked not only by 
the “jumping” of the voices in wide intervals but 
also by the diaphonic sounding of the different 
texts (meaningful text and refrain), Audiences of 


sutartinés singing find it almost impossible to discern 


a coherent text. 

Over time the sutartinés ceased to arouse aesthetic 
pleasure on the part of listeners. People began poking 
‘When they got teased that 
they were clucking like chickens, then they'd sing as 


fun at these hymn singers 


one,” explained E. Janavitiené (born in 1841). Stasys 
Paliulis wrote that there had even been a special 
parody created, when fun was made of the “clucking” 
by the hymn singers. The women would engage in 
a dialogue, as though they might be chickens, and 


would “cluck” a song: “tia tavo, cia mano, sudésim 


abigju - bus tik misy dviejy ‘this yours, this mine, put 
‘em both, ours both’” (Paliulis, 1984: 93) (ex. 15). 


5) Singing in a round 


Lithuanian sutartinés tradition 


Aplinkui, Aplinkui giedoti “to sing (sutartinés ) in 
a round’, ‘to sing around’ is when “one begins, the 
next one quickly catches on and, from there, the third 
one, and so it goes around as many times as singers 
are performing” 
Apskrita (adj., noun, sing.) is the exchangeable term 


for the sutartiné trejiné (threesome), which is deri— 


ved from the adjective, ‘rounded’, The ringing of the 
music itself seems to run in an endless circle. This 
has also probably had influence on the way the per 
formers arrange the unfolding of the song in a circular 
fashion (fig. 5). It is possible that the appropriate way 


for performing the swartinés (when singers gather 
in a circle) was conditioned by an open, as if never- 
ending, form of swiartinés (“one is collecting words 
and is able to collect any amount of them”). The 


beginning = the end in swtartinés music (this concept 


Ainu tradition 


Women sit around the lid of the chest, tap the lid with 
their hands rhythmically and sing a song in a circular 
canon (fig. 7)”. 
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is common in Ainu vocal traditions; neither can it be 
treated 


lien in regards to Lithuania’s neighbors — 
archaic Finnish-Ugric as well as Slavic polyphony). 

Several types of movements can be defined in the 
choreography of the swtartinés, One is walking in a 
circle. The “walking about in a circle” choreography 
of the sutartinés has many variations: dancing with 
arms either linked or not, hands joined in a 


ar” (fig. 
6), walking one behind the other while occasionally 
stamping and so forth. 


6) Song-dance-music syncretism 


Lithuanian sutartinés tradition 


The Lithuanian folk term, fiifavimas ‘tooting’, ex— 
presses a variety of performances — woodwind blo— 
wing and suartinés singing and dancing. The verb 
giedoti means ‘to sing sutartinés (or hymns)’, ‘to 
chant’, ‘to warble’ or ‘to pipe (about birds or wo- 
odwinds)’ 


Ainu tradition 


Rimse means both dances and dance-songs in the 
Ainu language. Originally rimse means ‘making 
stamping sounds.’ It is said, it derives from an 
exorcism march, wherein village people used to walk 
in lines stamping and flinging swords up and down 
when something evil happened. There are two kinds 
of rimse. One kind is a dance in certain styles with 
no descriptive movements. There are three types of 
songs for this dance, The first type is when an iekai 


‘leader’ sings and the followers sing; the second type 
is when two groups sing to each other and the third 


type is 


to sing in unison, Another kind of rimse is a 
dance of animal movements”, 

In Sakhalin, a repertoire is known collectively as 
he 
songs and s 


or hecire with no distinction between dance 


ted songs or between song and dance. 


The term heciri-yukara, however, can be used to 


denote songs alon 


Some songs accompany dances and games. Many 


dances imitate birds and animal 
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7) Ritual nature of songs 


Lithuanian sutartinés tradition 


Sutartinés were sung at work, weddings and calendar 


festivals, Many of them were associated with very 
solemn rituals. For example, after a day of harvesting 
rye, women would lodge their sickles in a sheaf of 
rye and turn to the sun, They would sit and bow 


while singing sutartinés to thank the sun for a good 


day, [“Once seeing the sun takin’ a sit down, the 
women folk put the rye bundles down in front of 


them and poke their 


sickles in ‘em. Then they turn 
‘round to face the sun and chant this here sutartiné, 
givin’ thanks to the sun for this day. They si 

their hands together, look on the sun and swing to 


with 


an’ fro, chantin’ as the sun slinks away” (Karolina 
Statulevigiené thusly described the chanting of the 
sutartiné song, Saulala sadina)\"™. 


Ainu tradition 


According to I. Kudobera, upopos are sacral festival 
songs (matsuri-no uta in Japanese) (Majewicz, 1983: 
115). 

However, even such everyday songs have sacred ra— 
ants like the kar 


ther than mundane meanings. 
Upopo (sake-making song) and the iyuta Upopo (the 
pounding song) 


we not labor songs; rather they are 
magic-oriented, for they are sung to ward off evil 
spirits” (Tanimoto, 1999: 283) (fig. 8). 


8) Mainly a female singing tradition 


Lithuanian sutartinés tradi 


Respondents reported that women most often per— 
formed the sutartinés. The men only played on wo— 
odwind and string 


struments (excepting certain 
cases). The highly archaic connection between wo- 
men and singing does not have a clear-cut expla— 
ussion, The 
s the 
matriarchal period. In the worldview of agricultural 


nation and it requires more in-depth dis 
roots of this phenomenon can go as far ba 


people, singing by women is particularly meaningful. 
Women exclusively performed the oldest sutartinés 
(fig. 9). In truth, there are some commentaries that 
men would also participate in the dancing. However, 
such evidence is scant and generally refers to the 
sutartinés of later periods*. Both women and men 
(of 4-10 and, sometimes, up to 20 singers) can sing 
collective sutartinés. 


Ainu tradition 


The prevailing opinion is that the upopo is sung 
mainly by women (fig. 10). “Upopo starts when men 
bring the lid of a chest from a treasure altar and hand 
it to a Fuchi ‘old woman’ after a ritual or ceremony, 
Then the women sit around the lid of the ches t™*. 
i, the 1929 NHK 
recording features five short but quite elaborate po— 


However, according to C. Forliv 


lyphonic pieces by men. Around one minute each, 
they actually belong, in his estimation, to the same 
semantic family with few (but interesting) differen— 
© 


s. At the time, these might have sounded like “just” 
intricately devised onomatopoeias, and the transi 


ribers of the epics “ignored” them as a consequence” 
(Forlivesi, 2004: 79). 
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Some of the analogies I’ve differentiated undoubtedly could be universal, equally characteristic of 


the Lithuanian and Ainu vocal polyphony as well as of the polyphonic traditions of other nations (e.g., 


predominance of singing by women, ritualistic origin of songs, synchronisation of music-dance-poetry, 
singing like the piping of birds and the like). Actually there are even more mysterious similarities, e.g., 5-string 
cittern-type of instruments are known in the traditions of both countries: the Lithuanian kanklés (used only to 
play polyphonic sutartinés (fig. 11, 12) and the Ainu fonkori (fig. 13, 14). Therefore today’s observations are 
merely the beginning of further, in-depth studies. 

Clearly, despite the differences in the Lithuanian and Ainu vocal traditions (especially in the production 


of sound and the area of artic 


lation), certain ancient principles of creativity in common unifies them (of which 
some are undoubtedly universal, found in numerous cultures with archaic traditions), The major similarity is 
the canonical (imitative) organisation of the voices. Therefore I would like to return to the concept of canon 


itself. The literature on ethnomusicology usually refers to the Lithuanian sutartinés (trejinés) as canonical 


or simply 


canons (this term is also valid for Ainu polyphony). Meanwhile canon is a rather late term in 
musicology; its current usage did not prevail prior to the 15-16" century. The genesis of the canon concept 
is rather complex and it reflects various stages of evolvement, The idea of canon-perpetual imitation in 


European profe 


onal polyphony had entirely different names for the genre — rota, rondel in Englisl 
“wheel” in German; rotula, caccia in Italian and chasse, chase in French. The last two terms can mean ‘hunt’, 


‘chase’, ‘persecution’ or ‘race’. Such names are a picturesque depiction of the principle for the structure of the 
ly: 


canon (one voice seemingly “hunts” another), Folk singers described the canon of the sutartinés analogic 
“No. I says, ‘AS vedzidsiu (I’m leading [dialect])’, and No. II says, ‘AS paskui tavi (I’m after you [dialect])” 
“Voice II starts from the beginning and, up to the end, chases after the first v 
canon principle is told in similar words in Southern Russia, which is noted for its strong tradition of vocal 


and similarly. The 


and instrumental polyphony. The terminology of overtone flute players reflects the principle of following 
(imitating): “Watch and follow me. Repeat the same!” (Ivanov, 1993: 63-64). Here the teaching tradition 
conforms to the logic of canon: “The ‘followers’ repeat after the ‘leader’, following from behind (Ivanov, 
1993: 52). This reminds of the principle of the entry in stages by skuduciai ‘pan pipe-type flutes’ in Lithuanian 
polyphonic music. Quite frequently, the first one following behind the following party is the duplication in 
canon of its rhythm motifs (in either the simple or “crab” canon). 

The canon principle is distinguished as essential to the peliani ‘woodwind type’ playing tradition of the 
itik 
starts blowing — the other one ‘chases, persecutes’ 


Komi (USSR Republic) people of Perm. The roles of the peliani player pairs are strictly delineated: 


possso — mébik vété ‘one runs — the other chas 
from behind and one ‘talks, says’ — the other one ‘replie 
racteristic of the kugikli ‘pan pipe-type flute’ playing tradition of Southern Russi 


", one 


. The canon principle of “pi is also cha~ 


“the pri videval e ‘the ones 
blowing’ follow those playing a set of 5 pipes who lag behind by a polsaga “half-step’, and their breathing 
is in opposition to the breathing of the main blowers” (Velichkina, 1993; 80), An analogical principle can be 
dis 
is based on duple-division interlocking - the second musician enters lagging a “half a part” behind the first one 
(Kubik, 1988: 28)*. This principle of kreutz 
“percussion” and “woodwind” instruments in Africa and, at times, even of “singing” music. 


inguished in African music as well. For example, in Uganda (East Africa), the playing of two xylophonists 


ivtmik ‘rhythmical intertwining’ is characteristic of playing both 


These last cases of polyphony indicate that manifestations of canon (constant chasing, learning from the 
“elder”, imitating and the like) accomplish the organisation for different voices parts in numerous polyphonic 
music traditions, i.e., the function of coordinating amongst one another (though, actually, the latter does not 
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It could be said that the 
principle of initial imitating (repeating after, mimicking the elder, the knowledgeable one, right on the spot) 


always conform to the concept of modem canon as a form of polyphonic music 


is one of the most universal means for learning any sort of activity (speaking, working, dancing, singing, 
playing music and the like). 

Many ethnomusicologists consider canon to be one of the oldest forms of polyphony. It is noticeable that 

is found in China, Africa, Indonesi It is believed 


this especially rare phenomenon of folk musi 


that archaic forms of polyphony had once been more widespread but later localised in regions that were 
distanced from the influence of Europe. What is especially surprising is that all the geographically isolated 
areas can be said to be united in terms of common polyphonic principles. These, according to P. Collaer, allow 
a consideration that the formation process for musi 
different nations (Collaer, 1960: 52). 

Nonetheless, it is odd that the canon (imitative) principles became concentrated specifically in the 


sound consciousness occurred in similar stages among 


polyphonic traditions of Lithuania and Ainu—nations which are very distant from one another. Additionally 
there was an outlook of professionalism for the performance of polyphonic songs in both traditions— 
not anyone was able (had the skills) to engage in this art, Actually, in the Lithuanian tradition, there are 
descriptions recorded that “in older times, only the sutartinés rang everywhere” and “the fields resounded 
in sutartinés “, These seemingly claim that the sutartinés were generally widespread (sung by everyone). 
Nonetheless, the singers themselves tell that only the members of the same family or close neighbours who 
had started singing together since adolescence engaged in singing together. The main methods of singing - by 
two, by three or by four - bear testimony of the special efforts made at reaching concord in small groups. 
Apparently the same can be said about the Ainu tradition, According to Forlivesi, “to sing the five little Ainu 
polyphonies I found on the NHK recording, the performers need an adequate training and proficiency; not 
everybody is up to that task. That musical genre disproves the common idea that Ainu music can be generally 
sung by anybody: instead it advocates the theory that the Ainu acknowledged music skilfulness and education” 
(Forlivesi, 2004: 82). 

What is especially important is that the principles of imitation in the Lithuanian and Ainu musical 
i thought but also consider 
the conception of space. Canon (imitation) not only becomes the predominate form of music but also a part 


traditions not only encompass the spheres of primordial poetic and archaic musi 


of the attitude on the world. In both traditions, it relates to singing (and dancing) in a circle, repeating short, 
rhythmic-melodic motifs and a state of being in a certain state of mind, a unique sort of meditation. More than 
\s being related to the East. But, after all, can the 
? As such, where does such a commonality, such a spiritual kinship come from? 


once, I have referred to the meditative effect of the sutartinés 


Ainu be typical “Easterners 


Finally 1 would like to present one more mysterious similarity between Lithuanian and Ainu customs. 


While we were engaged in the fieldwork to collect folklore in Lithuania, in Zemaitija [Samogitia], we recorded 


an incredibly strange, incomprehensible fragment of a song. The last lines of the text clearly associate with the 
archaic Ainu custom of the ritualistic killing of a bear (fig. 16). A bear's head (skull) was squeezed between 
two stakes (fig. 17). One question comes up. How did s 


ich words find their way into a Lithuanian song? Could 
there have been a similar custom in Lithuania at one time? 


Plauk’ meskeli “Swim bear cub (the she-cub swims) 


“Over seas,” 
Lendres lauzydama “Breaking reeds,” 
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Oja, ojaja, “Oh yeah, oh ya yz 


Lendres lauzydama “Breaking reeds.” 


Stov'strieléelis “A hunter stands’ 

UE stoveli “Behind his stand,” 

Zad’ meskele Sauti_ ‘*Spectin’ to shoot the cub,” 
Oja, ojaja, ‘Oh yeah, oh ya ya,’ 


Zad' meskele Sauti **Spectin’ to shoot the cub.” 


Kad tu moni “Even if you” 
Tr nusausi “Shoot me dead,’ 

Bet galvos nespausi_ *You won't squeeze my head,” 
Oja, ojaja, “Oh yeah, oh ya ya,” 

Bet galvos nespausi_ *You won't squeeze my head.” 


Could there have been a similar custom in Lithuania at one time? So far question remains open. It requires 
thorough research, 


Notes 


"Yet, other Ainu pieces do not lend themselves to a scalar of this kind. Instead, they feature short, generally repeated segments or 
chains of motifs based on particular vocal techniques. Some singers describe such a performance style with the word rekte, ‘to cause 
to sound or ring out’ (Chiba, 2008: 323-344, 325) 

2 http://furiya-music-material.miyakyo-u.ac.jp/Ainu%28English%29/ainw/kaisetsw/index. html 


* Nevertheless, the term sutartinés has become the standard description in the works of both Lithuanian and foreign scholars. 
ne, 2002: 73-74) 


Therefore, there is probably little sense in attempting to change the terminology now (Raéitinaite-Vyei 


‘Clearly, for the time being, the classification of the pakaitinés ‘alternations’ songs is very much generalized. The opinion here is 
that further study is required of the amoebaean and antiphonal song samplings. More accurately, these songs require reconstruction, 


1a process that was noticed to be highly complicated and ultimately, could lead to a distinct classification (Raéifinaité-Vyéiniené, 
2002: 205-206) 


°The juncture of old and new characteristics of the collective sutartinés was discussed by the author at length in a separate article 
(Ravitinaite-Vyéiniené, 2000: 89-103) 


http://world-musie-travelling.blogspot.com/2009/ 1 /hokkaido-revival-of-ainu-music.html 


7He uses the word extended to distinguish these polyphonic textures from the widely known, tw: 
: 90) 


‘oice polyphonies and simple 


canons (Forlivesi, 20 


“They seemingly “introduce” shared movement to these songs. Moreover the refrain throughout a single song of sutartinés remains 
unchanged during a performance (Ratitinaité-Vyéiniené, 2002: 41). 


° SIS 1587. Rimo, rimo tito. Sung by Mykolas Paliulis, age 82, Savutiai grange, Vabalninkas district, BirZai County. Written down 
by Stasys Paliulis in 1930, PAA (melody 33, text 11) 
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"C. Forlivesi assumes that music without lyrics (or where the text is irrelevant, such as onomatopoeias or patterns of a few repeated 
words) was not taken into consideration, hence awareness of i 
research subject in the first stages of the twentieth-century studies of Ainu culture (Forlivesi, 2004: 78-79) 


Iso decreased, According to him, that is why music was not a 


" http://furiya-music-material.miyakyo-u.ac.jp/ Ainu%28English%29/ainu/kaisetsu/index.html 


"SIS I: 734, Zvilgso raselé. Sung by Viktorija Bukauskiené, age 78, K: 
down by Juozas Aidulis and Juozas Jurga in 1936, LTR 925(162) 


imieriské village, Rimsé district, Zarasai county. Written 
"SIS 510. Apynys auga. Sung by Marijona Klaséiuviené, age 101, Brudai village, Baltriskés district, Zarasai county. Written 
down in 1939, LTR 2100(105) 


“SIS 1715, Sung by Anelé Blazevidiené, age 67, Rizgiinai village, Paringys district, Svenéionys county. Written down by Juozas 
Aidulis and Juozas Jurga in 1936 


“SIS 1764, Sung by Zabarskas, age 88, Kamajai district, Roki 


is county. Written down by Ona Kairyté in 1939 


LIM 268. Sung by Kotryna Rasimavigiené-Ve8titté, born 1856, Suvaizdziai village, Pandélys district. Written down by Stasys 
Paliulis in 1936. PAA 154 


"In contrast, the term hum (lit. ‘sound’, ‘feeling’) covers the sounds of drums and jingle-bells as well as general noises such as 
the sound of motorcycles (Chiba, 2008: 324) 


“LLIM 291. Tututui, obeléle. Sung by Karalina Badiuliené-Augustauskaité, born 1862, Pyragiai village, Kupiskis district. Written 
down by Stasys Paliulis in 1932. PAA 229 


© http://furiya-music-material amiyakyo-u.ac.jp/Ainu%28English®29/ainu/kaisetsw/index.html 
* Ibid 
“Ibid 
= Ibid 


* SIS 92b, Sung Karlina Statulevigiené, age 85, born in RadiSiai village, JAzZintai district, RokiSkis region. Ree. in 1939, LTR, 
2108(225) 


* This type of dancing by one gender only demonstrates a very old origin. For example, either all women or all men normally 
danced ritual dances. This strict delineation and differentiation in dance remained intact for a rather long time (Raéitinaite- 
Vyéiniené, 2002: 40) 


® http://furiya-music-material.miyakyo-u.ac.jp/Ainu%28English%29/ainu/kaisetsu/index.htm 


® SIS 533. AS kanapj sejau. Sung by Morta Salciené, age 80, Vosidinai village, Adutiskis district, Svenéionys county. Written down 
in 1938 by Leonas Bielinis. LTR 1925(6) 


77 §IS 507. Zalias Zalias Zolynelis, Sung by Morta Salciené, age 80, Vositinai village, Aduti8kis district, Svencionys county. Written 
down in 1938 by Leonas Bielinis. LTR 1925(7) 


* For example, in LLIM 78, There is a similar imitative stepping in (in descending order) which is characteristic of the bantu ‘type 
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of horn’ musical polyphony of Central Africa. This is a unique sort of “canon in time” (Aroma (compiler), 1992: 2, 3) 


© The first woman who begins to blow is described as kol’6 “leaves behind’ and obzlan’ pilias’é ‘plays the pipe in the front’; the 
second woman is sometimes characterised by the Russian words, gonitsia, goniaet, nastigaet ‘chasing after’, ‘driving as in a hunt’ 
and the like (Julanova, 1997: 163) 


* What is interesting is that the musicians who enter later do not comprehend neither the double (in two parts) nor the triple (in 
three parts) principle of interlocking (in German, Verzahnung, Ineinandergreifen) as syncopation but consider their own entry as 
“their very own, the correct” rhythm of playing, i.e, repetition of the same only in a different time segment (Kubik, 1988: 84) 


*' The phenomena of canon in African music were quite comprehensively described by G. Hercog (Herzog, 1949), R. Brandl 
(Brandl, 1965) and other researchers 


© The sutartinés (perhaps Ainu upopos also) have an unusual hypnotic effect (although, to date, no one has officially made an 


in-depth study of this). The monotonous rhythm and the frequent repetition of the refrains as well with their actual structures are 
believed to contribute to this effect 
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Abbreviations 


LTR [Lithuanian abbreviation, reference to]: Lithuania SSR Science Academy of Lithuanian Language and Literature (presently ~ 
Folklore Manuscript Library of the Lithuanian Institute of Literature and Folklore) 


LLIM [Lithuanian abbreviation, reference to] S. Paliulis, Ed., Lietuviy Liaudies Instrumentiné Muzika ‘Lithuanian Instrumental 
Folk Music,’ Vilnius, 1959 


PAA [Lithuanian abbreviation, reference t 


ersonal archives of Stasys Paliulis 


SIS [Lithuanian abbreviation, reference to: Z. Slavitinas, Ed., Sutartinés : Daugiabalsés Lietuviy Liaudies Dainos *Sutartinés 
Polyphonic Lithuanian Folk Songs’, Edition 1, 2, Vilnius, 1958, and Edition 3, Vilnius, 1959 


Audio Examples 


Audio example 1. Lithuanian trejiné ,Titity tatato*, SIS 484a, Sung by singers group from Birgai district. Recorded in 1937. 
LTR pl. 186a(5) 


Audio example 2. Ainugo onsei shiryo senshu: inbunhen: (04)-(07A) Suwariuta rinshoka, Tamura, Suzuko, Waseda University 
Publisher, 1996 
http://dspace. wul, waseda.ac,jp/dspace/bitstream/2065/5609/1/A16-008.mp3 


Audio example 3. The alternation hymn “KekStas kékstelis” (“The jay, the little jay”), Sung by Anastazija Cicéniené-Trapikaité, 
age 75, and Vilhelmina Petkevigiené-Cicénaité, age 42, Benitinai village, Rimsé district, Ignalina county. Recorded in 1969. Note: 
“Keturiné “Foursome”. We sang it when pasturing or working in the evening — some where spinning, others were netting. One or 
several singers say “The jay, the little jay” etc, other answer: “Tui tooy”. KTR 136(1) 


Audio example 4, Ainugo onsei shiryo senshu: inbunhen: (04)-(08B) Suwariuta rinshoka, Tamura, Suzuko, pp.40-42, 1996 
http://dspace. wul, waseda.ac,jp/dspace/bitstream/2065/5612/1/A16-01 1.mp3 
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LyGom0 1 IGmbobseog dogebiyebyob sobyGe gh wo gexejeoenGigeod Aslogogdo 
Figure 1. Ainu Language and Folklore Materials of Bronislav Pilsudski 


Trends in 
Linguistics 


LyGsor0 2. IGmbobeesg Jogebigelyo 
Figure 2. Bronislay Pilsudski 


LyMo0r0 3s. dogebyebygdob boagorgyeer gordo 
Figure 3a, Pilsudski coat of arms 


LyMoor0 33. Jogebyebyob congo Bayo, Sogeggolngbob ygeido 
Figure 3b. Coat of arms of Bilevitius (Bilionis), the great-grandfather of Pilsudski 
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Lyme 4. sobgdob HGseogoysLo Iybogoseyin byog%o (Tanimoto, 1965: 1) 
Figure 4. Ainu traditional chest (Tanimoto, 1965: 


Lyme 5. era{gyGo gohobogydo bySoasobghol Vasil Ages (Lisogobybob ‘AgAGyeegageeos yijbseo 
HAnb yaSgGorlig. Been orowgoysron oyGgojo HGg-obiygrorreg 2006. Vyents) 

Figure 5. Lithuanian canonical singing of sutartinés in round (Sutartinés performers group Trys keturiose, Photo by 
Jurgita Treinyté-Joré, in 2006) 


yGorby WAFTob 36egJhI0, oie 


LyGoo0 6. eooAgyYGo boGaggeo bedoaobgho (s6bs®Bgeo Hob ya? 
= bgerergbgdob gg%esz3e00 


QowoegByeeas ogg gomrogah Aog4, Hebeogghob qgbso-gowe’by, dgeege 
GI6HG0 LEY be‘ (gobo), 16 eAGerdgeo, 2010) 

Figure 6. Lithuanian dancing sutartinés (The group Trys keturiose in WAFT project. Photo by Oliver Killig. Taken at 
Tonlagen Festival, Hellerau - European Centre for the Arts in Dresden (Germany), 16th of October, 2010) 
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Lyme 7. sobydob gyer77Q40 (XsEiom Igbobeyengaggeo LodegGs, Iegooweb sobyeo yasediasob gaeeagob 
GIHGGOb sbyoeo'do N2. degooge’ sobyGo yyeasigGob ygevragob Gq6i5G0, 2005 f-ol oghobo, ag 5) 

Figure 7. Ainu ukouk (sitting song, Research Report of the Hokkaido Ainu Culture Research Center No. 2. The Hokkaido 
Ainu Culture Research Center, June 2005. p. 5) 


LyMem0 & Mo soby Jerdohobo sobjdob GGoxeogoye Geenhidn (oly) gaigob goboygob weal 
(50G9G SGLAMaL’ Abogeey oghob badb4go bVogw'do — Go a6 bso yoymbs ‘hob Gewobols 
Lowoe Amorsghgdqeros qyogo. Momegyse Asor~asbh egogy byeLoor syhocogh goeroodgo, boyogg6 
1d Aggdoo6 bogygadb yg. Fog moh bask yloGgdgh Gegghoe, soboygoh RG Igo does bow 
WWId so bob yoodgngdgh depoerbygh. boygo Cosbgomgdon hob habgerobygh ofy-» Jobob ‘beysage'oy 
(Landor, Amold Henry Savage, 2001). dofixager06 snbgdors6 ob 3800 fogoo GgoGm0s6 syboyor'hg og'berido soo 
yOqo'bo yaGogob pobdyer—Sg. gogf-boilogeg, bygrobogno gsdmggio 1893 f-ob yob Ioysyob GyeoJheomedoor, 
ge@mbombo. Adamant Media Corporation, 262, Gogogo oegeyavos boogyogo6_http://oldphotosjapan.com/photos/652/ 
iinu-women-t g-mortar 

igure 8. Two Ainu women using a traditional Ainu mortar (nisu) - “During the process of pounding millet—which is 
only practised in the southern part of Yezo—two or three girls stand round a mortar in which the millet has been placed, 
and each girl, holding with both hands a pestle, beats and sings, one after the other, the words “Huye, huye," as the pestle 
is let down, increasing in loudness when the grain requires harder pounding, and slowly decreasing in volume towards the 
end. This pounding begins about sunset, and the place chosen for the operation is generally the small porch of the huts." 
(Landor, Arnold Henry Savage, 2001). Alone with the Hairy Ainu or, 3,800 Miles on a Pack Saddle in Yezo and a Cruise 
to the Kurile Islands. Facsimile reprint of the 1893 edition by John Murray, London, Adamant Media Corporation, 262; 
cit. from hitp://oldphotosjapan.com/photos/652/ainu-women-using-mortar 
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Lymer 9. geaggaevo Joeegdo Gassaa® beSoedobghb [Gaga LeBogvoerals (dojo boAyeqGs) bysoepobgbols 
AoggGengdob ‘Igberyeagdon borg, baogegosogab, godo—e-bobyob Gygombo (Boeeob Iy@ohob gee, 1936 Vs 
VDKM 3899)] 

Figure 9. Lithuanian women dancing sutartinés [The dance Dobilalis (A little clover) danced of sutartin 
Smilgiai village, Vabalninkas district (photo by Balys Buratas in 1936; VDKM 3899)] 


ingers from 


Lye 10. go Amiegdounn ooby Joero (ghodoy ggobbob gergyen) 
Figure 10. Two Ainu women singing (Photo by Andrew Evans 
(http:/intelligenttravel.nationalgeographic,com/2011/1 1/23/askandrew-our-digital-nomad-answers-your-questions/ainu- 


women-sing/) 


LyMem0 IL enoggyGo yobjergho (bymbodnsb yobjergho Hagoeeroedobogzergn se Io oowab (geen 
owomgdyeeos dognob dyGabob Aoy% 1934 Vggel; VDKM 3826) 

Figure 11. Lithuanian kanklés (The five-string kanklés from North-eastern AukSta 
VDKM 3826) 


ja (photo by Balys Buraéas in 1934; 
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Lyme 1. Ig{@ob gosinghy YySogh mogobbogg byewhoggn bymboioas yohsengh'dy (Gogo goeoegdyera 


Bogmigh Byeohob Bogs 1935 (yet; VDKM) 
Figure 12. Petras Lapiené playing on the five-string kanklés made by himself (photo by Balys Buratas in 1935; VDKM) 


Lymer B. sobiyGo Gobyerio 
Figure 13. Ainu fonkori 


—_— iL 


Lyon 14. so6ij% Gabobodmbido grdoFyerBoero Jpero ygGogh Lo AQyGob Gebyous'hy, Aobstboge GogGo'bs. 
bodman’ dnggs grgobo, sobyso ggeeggGab Gab4G0 boioee'do, 2007 Veoob mgdgégorra 

ure 14, Woman in Ainu costume singing and playing the fonkori, a plucked zither. Sapporo Pirka Kotan, Ainu Culture 
promotion Center Sapporo, February 2007 

(http://www. flickr,com/photos/subiyurek/2095067976/in/set-72157603543260029/) 


Lymer 15. goyIghijo oobyb goomgob gyabeogoeeogeob (omAsbeg. Bee gowowgoy-soor o8gzagobs Bo 


6 1914 Pggob) 
Figure 15. Fragment of the Ainu Bear festival (/omante, Photo by M.A. Czaplicka, 1914 (http://www.sacred-texts.com/ 
sha/sis/index. htm) 


90099 Gafinggboogg-golioboghy. S640 
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Lye 16. sobyb womgob mogob Joeagdo dodgy (Hage yowowege 
Pageb. berg. gogooyl sobgdobs dabygi¥o, degoosoer. ggerger Nr 0002-9) 
Figure 16. Ainu bear skull poles (Photo by Frantisek Staud, 2001. Ainu museum in Kawayu village, Hokkaido. Image 
Ref, No: D0002-9. 

http://www phototravels.net/japan/drum0002/ainu-museum-9,html) 


o> q@obGo'Igg LOogswob Boge 2001 


Agaogono L groiyinto HAgMby O50 HI? (SIS 484a. GoGo HoH9Sen Agg@ob AMAgydogems ya'qy0 
Bomyoob Goombogab. fof ysoeeos 1937 Pgeeb. LTR pl. 186a(5) 

Example 1. Lithuanian ‘rejiné Titity tatato (SIS 484a, Tity tatato. Sung by singers group from BirZai district, Recorded 
in 1937, LTR pl. 186a(5) 


; 
ar 
— 

' SS] SSS Saas 
i a ee ee eg ar 


== $4 
==. SSeS 
ue : 


ta to}, | kas ti gra-Zal 


senogo Goboxyboogg-gohinbnghy. S600 
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Asgoerome 2. ypienien sender yergob 
Example 2. Upopo Ayoro Kotan 


ony Ababa raoH 


Asgogrono 3. sobiyio Embhos6o ydbobo — o wo co Jory (Tanimoto, 1965: 23, No.2) 
Example 3. Ainu four parts canon - A da da hiyo (Tanimoto, 1965: 23, No.2) 


) ad 
Peg ea tee 
$2 ltr 
———— are 


Asgogromo 4. sobyGo gigbbioobin gobo — derbsyher Lobijeyer (Tanimoto, 196: 
Example 4. Ainu six parts canon - Ponkuto sintoko (Tanimoto, 1965: 22, No.1) 


sgongs. Gafirgbonggnhinfngbg. 2696000 
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Asgoaromo 5. siogondoby (oenarbosoyevo) OA aiybeoobo shAoyMbsyso bodkeg%s (SIS 1725. oy agbgeenls 
Hiyigor. AyGob 67 Veroks shggey Igmogqgobiogby, bog, Gogg], IoGobgob Abomy. hal'gGogwos oye 
sowygeobobs go oye'bobs oyGaob Aog% 1936 ('geob. LTR 926(20) 

Example 5. Pakaitiné ‘alternative’ song in two pairs antiphonal (SIS 1725. O kur genelis tupéjo? Sung by Anelé 
Blazevitiené, age 67, Rizginai village, Paringys district. Written down by Juozas Aidulis and Juozas Jurga in 1936. 
LTR 926(20) 


Asgogrono 6. sobyjGo abijogebydo bodkyy%s — Jee Gereerbs (Tanimoto, 1965: 64, No.52) 
Example 6. Ainu antiphonal singing - Hanro rorosa (Tanimoto, 1965: 64, No.52) 


sata 
= = 
han-10-10 ro 
= -- —— 
rs = s8 han-ro-ro 10 


Bogomomo 7. sobyyso shjogrbyeo both 
Example 7. Ainu antiphonal singing - A he rey hi 
TNA 


49 — 9 Jy Ggo Jo or (Tanimoto, 1965: 146, No.1) 
@ (Tanimoto, 1965: 146, No.1) 


ahe rey yo 


Asgomrono 8. ga{yqiI%0 yobHGdIybJGo baio baobmgobs (SIS 1686. Gogjer Gobo yenger. AgyGob 30 Vanobs gor 
> Togeboghy. bey. Go'bazihoo, doGobgob Aboeg, Igghifiombob Aboay; folg@nggre oyO'bols oymasl Jogé 1936 
Vgaeb. LTR 926(326) 

Example 8. Lithuanian counterpoint by three (SIS 1686, Ryfo rasa krito. Sung by Agota Salniené, age 30, Rizginai 
village, Paringys district, Sventionys county; written by Juozas Jurga in 1936, LTR 926(326) 


‘Se 


wasn krista ryt sass kta 


es 

ae 

bi Ry-to mea kt - to, ty-to ma - sa into, 

5 

SS | 
. pi rT 


Ry 0 mem iy mm to 
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Asgsmrome 9. seogguGo yomegddonse beydoeobgho (SIS 1780. Asbo Asoiish, Arbo Aootdoh. Aggro 81 
Farol: dogwogeghs gogmogoghy, berg. ggddgeooo, bogrsdoghgob Abs6y, godoeabobyob Abssg. ho’ gGogvos 
1937 (geek bgobyb dogeoygeobob dogs. PAA (GgJbijo 204, Iggemeos 217) 

Example 9. Lithuanian collective sutartinés (SIS 1780. Mana maisas, mana maisas. Sung by Magdalena Gelaziené, 
age 81, Gumbeliai village, Salamiestis district, Vabalninkas County. Written down by Stasys Paliulis in 1937. PAA 
(text 204, melody 217) 


SSS == 


Ma-na mal-Sas, 


Ss 


Koksat bu-va 
— 


= 


Su spurge-taig, u- ti, u- Ul. 


== 
= 


= =: =: + + 
oe ose = = 
Tiu, tu. su spurge Tia, ta, tia, tia. 
= i a os se = a3 
Sto - ras pa-kul-ni-nis. Sto - - ras, sto-- ras. 


Asgogromo 10. grnggyso yoRrasioyGo baSorpobgho 9 Amikeg@erobngob (Aggdob 79 Veeab IGahy yeder 
bogby. Godngognab Gggombo, dohggqob Iboe%g. fo\gangvoo ogwdgGiob yewobob Jog 1959 Pgeob. ~oodgisoo 
genoibondo. Agoegobs seedg@Gob ‘yenobio. gogmboybo: grogiyagb yoo'IGogoGenks wesyjoo, 1993, gq. 335) 
Example 10. Lithuanian collective sutartinés for nine singers (Sung by Prané Urboniené, age 79, Kutiskés village, 
Ramygala district, Panevézys region, Written down by Albertas Ulys in 1959, Printed in: Ulizinai. Compiled by Albertas 
Ulys. Vilnius: Lietuvos kraStotyros draugija, 1993. p. 335) 


epdy Seas al ey ap sgl a 
a i ee ee ee i 
12 Pave es Pl 
rus skry-le, trys vir-ti-me, uz du- ry ka-éer- gu 
appli) eA) Ay (Sa 
ay Ren bes Gees a 
AIP edie Uwe see 
Iv. A - vi- 2é-la pur pur pur, a-wi-2é-la pur pur pur 
Searels ay WAS a eye a 
(EG ee oe 
ESAS ay SSS ED aNeS Fi 
VI Bi-li bu-va, bi-h ne, bi - Li bu-va, bi - li ne. 
peclh orl x ap Fa Ip Sits che a 
ayn PE Be eee 
BS as Sy Tie Be ASSL Sao ee aS 
VII. Bu-va bu-va, kaip ne-bu-va, bu-va bu-va_ kaip ne-bu-va_ 
SEN en eee ese 
Ix Gal bu-va, gal ne-bu-va, gal ‘bu-va, gal ne-bu-va.._ 
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Aogomoore IL GeosgdghAo LiysomGobghoeb Hadad GoGo (SIS 484a. Gogo GoGoGe. shaygegab Ao’ 
QIGoELOS Kayyo IoGgoob Gyjombowsb. bof yogros 1937 {-b. LTR pl. 186a(5) 

Example 11. A fragment of a sutartinés Titity tatato (SIS 484a. Tity tatato. Sung by singers group from Birdai district, 
Recorded in 1937. LTR pl. 186a(5) 


oBAybA LVoggyGo obLAG Aggy Imgvogeboyso Jogbowab (LLIM 84. objoyob ‘oer 
Bosogwah. obaysegdh o. seoggahobo, berg. Bgogeyyboogwab, gadoeebobyob Ibsey. hofgsiogeos byobol doeoory 
smobols Hog 1932 Pyeeb. PAA 124) 

Example 12, A fragment of a Lithuanian instrumental polyphonic piece (LLIM 84. Intakas 
A. Latvénas, Meillinai village, Vabalninkas county. Written down 


rom Sulniai. Performed by 


Unty- ti, ut, ut,un-tl- 


Asgoerono 13. sobiyco Imgrogbos bygiq6w%%o ob} y%goeeqd00r (Tanimoto, 1965: 16, No.55) 
Example 13. Ainu polyphony with second intervals (Tanimoto, 1965: 16, No.55) 
ca cS 


oS SS 
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Asgogromo 14. soby G0 Imerogebs (keayYNGoyoed—, aigho e 


0) (Tanimoto, 1965: 329, No.2) 
0 hoy) (Tanimoto, 1965: 329, No.2) 


Example 14. Ainu polyphony (Iyuta-Upopo, He 


=: 


— ee 


Asgomrono 15. gogo Lido hobybob ioGegos 
Example 15. A caricature of a Lithuanian sutartinés singing 


SS eS 


Ciata-vo, Gia ma-no, su-dé-sim a-bie-jy, bus tikmO - sydvie-jy. 
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BNBSOL’” VOB AIGCI3O (GILIONO) 


BISLIBOL IGOMSL03B0 LOBLIGS LS SsGdSILO BOBLIGIBEO 
BWLGSOOLZIGION JIGHIBOL BLILIBOL BOSSVIG BOROBOGOSGO 


AGogoeebiosbrrdob FMowoGoyeo gnbogyGo Godgdob aog@ggceqdob Gago'bg, G|OaAG gh Yor 
AErsegnbs omby® yoGesbood wogol Foab'do .goh wabgs IoGggewo Aggoobgs, sebodyewos ggdbydocy 
(lordania, 2006: 67), myyAGo sg{Od0 Aogoromgdb, GET stogoms® AmboeygIgob Aor boAkegagdob ‘Igbobyd 
54 geemdb; Ag go Lfatge ggbgdob Asogoeebdoo6o bodgg@jdob ‘Bgbobys AdJgb as@gggyevo Boboseo. 


slob Igbobgd ‘Iplodgeos gnoWBoa o> Aborgeeg mynGo guodgdob Igboghye, o@oAge_ o¥lab godine, 
Gea fgdo sbGom, gydbgdob bodgges Fomor 


LAIhb AB'AZS|CEgS GamEb, AMIje0G bsTyoeegdsb 
agodavagh Fodmgfora dodmgyso 03 Aggonbob I@osgreebdosbedob oeorggavo ghosgdob ‘Igbobgd, bo 
LOG YOLoggIOd Lbgowobbgs bogrbors: gobemy_bOgdob, eeGdob, smAmbsgeogor bevoggdob G40 
Gogo. 

Abgdo — SeGoobsoagngobgmob ghdaogo Jgaxaiagob Agowg boeehgdb Boggyngbyd, Gevag- 
0G Gobobeegdygeoo ebggob Gdob COnega Lake) ~eobsgengm bsbosiomien'dy eeghobyogob egeJob oe 
ebageego'do wo Aoboob Ambsbeg@) goeeeg@ob (Vologda) mgyJob Gsombyd'!Ao. gyabyso osgob sgh 
‘aWeuegdg6 — ggab (Veps). dgabos (Bepsia), goo;yoobojogoo (Lyudinikad), ggdbeeooby (Vepslayne). stseay3o- 
GOdeLyyGo gydbydb, LoAhGgmob Iboegdo Aso gowgdqs. ogGamgq. beyboogdb (Chukhars). gqibeyéo 
Aebobgegmdab GgybHG0 Lo~o berxyggdos — geege'byee (Sheltozero), m'byes Ozera), gobogo (Vinnitsa), 
Go COshta) es bhg. bob Aobgegoo gqabgdo oyengos6 bod ~ooenaddae Kaagoe: hegogegmal (by 
gobsorigao), Byo (Gomgwo, gegboHesowob egeJo) go boAbGAynob (eeghobycogob eedo) xaesooee 
(lid. 1). 

EQ_LEDG gUdbgdo, Gedggeas gmbeoboddo obje@ogmbgso omgoeeabPobgdgh ygbyge Adeoobydo 
Aobbgbogeyero LobyeoPeaegajdob — gah o6 hye HSo6LYMGAG0db, GomegheBdGogowe Abo'Igbyevergob 
Gam Aso Gsexogbods 32 000 oye, 1979 Feoobs oe 
Gogbjom jo 8 000-A9 ApAGoAWS, beg 10 Favob IpAeogg, 1989 Feb, Asoo Gocghgo 12 000-Akey aso 


bogebl Fsmdmoeeagbehyh. Asgto! 1939 Yavob s 


WAS, MYAGS TwBeeyGo gob AGUebos IGmgghygwo Gomeghrso bg sdogvyGns — 40%-45%. 


AeBoggiins bsbemms aotygqyee gobIoeGGgdab bohoGegdk: AGogoeeo gqabo, GmAgeog, woe 


Lodge elob mob gobyG egqdGosdo Imbges, IoImaes o4 ass bootgdobs GyIAghorgayevo 
hagebab dge@o es mogh Gqbb yWexegdeo. s{G@gngg. sEQoeLOasogo byeobygengdoG, obFGaegewD g93- 
Lydo Aigbgdow asdmggboegdobs. geegobongob, Gago ggdbys'bg gog@gg~eweo hawogeemgoob AGorg 
hagebgdob Absagobog geo bobyerdFoger Igogomgdo, CsoV'yor bosoGobIoGo IodGsmds ~E bogyyorso, 


aBbyA0 do@gdols Tgbobyd goobbybyb 03 oeodoshyVdxg, GmAge*G, ~wowa bobo Ab woTeobgh. 


GmMyMGG doen bybgow@os ombo'TGygea yam msboigeamgy bios, ggdbydA yorogobo asbgo- 


Ors jor 49% BooeBagh oderggowgogevo bobyeoAFoge’ Hodmyeondpsodog, osbesmaberBoa goceoodg- 
B96 ghee s@bgdyevo bogebob boGhghyo~o. GmAyermse, so TgbFgggoor dogvs ‘Iygfaboo bog'qors 
Go objeto" (http//finugor.ru/node/867). 

OYIGS gpbgdb x4 96 ‘AyyJAbooor boyyosdo goog y@oe\q%, 96 Agogo Abogado ~s Abo 
gobo, IgHga*WPyMaob, IgAGe'bogmebgob, ghAmbgoobs eo gobgoab IbMwob wowos obegegho Asoo 


334 dobsoge gomdsbmge 


goBrg@ogooboedo, séJgreeegoobs wo gqeogegerotobowdo. gydbydob gysedyyee GybHGo0 wegh 


PoRAmgaghogens beggar gobogo’do gaedyGob bobgeam, Iyeogo'hyaedo boggeob bobgeam, odo 


GOTO byeogeom. 98 GIB} gobbbogvos AbsGyngowbyodob Ay bygdgoo. gerggeeVevoye, og6o- 
40 ghobs eo yyErAyGob waghsbFoygen. ggdbyy% 
gholby sAgodoee S69 Abogeeag orb'boggh eng{bgdb, aGoAgo maéyAGooh yevabogaboG. oo, Gays yeogeb 


Lob Agerrg ggo@s gomgb. gobogss'do oAstimgdo 


gosby% goby Iydyobob béGoJembydo: 
Konz miithil Gruzijan 6 pimed katab man, bodotonggeee’ fngdhy gato ygwoogeo 
fiodin¥go 
Aragyan joksend rindal kulub. fgab +6 atoggo Goosen gab. 

1927 Yygeb yorgggoob sbbe-Jo fodmyoeendes IyeeGoy@ob, bag 1931 Fggeh geghobgsoeoob 
Engg fdo — gobogsb HsGombsgeyy%o Gsombgdo. 1937 Fggeb gb bgomboery@oedobob@ogoyevo bo,fdo— 
beds oWLAEIdD. goboGS yoMaogh HGOObseyG-GgGoQomogan woboymgob bassgbb. 1956 Feb 
POLLAN ELoggowWomAyEL0d Agergon'byeb Gobge'y40 Gooebo. 

MAmage0g% gho'bg aoboorgegdob ‘TImgsbob AGwgeeeds somggeeoswe 1931 Fawogoh ‘AgodhGygo. 
Gewq_hoe, gbyso wodFyeeeeds Tyoifb, AgGo4 gh Agegevmdgdo seggqmoge of6s 1937 Fggeb. oe 
Lobo'dbogos, GMI of Agegevmdab gysbyCo baggegdob bhgowobbgo sedobob{GoGoyee Gggonbyso sog- 
Log bygemdobs @o g@mos6 HyGoj Gayo gamyyeob so@bydeBob yodo PoGAigoo 94 Aexdgmenos. 

BgMgh{Gmogob 3gGome'do, 1990-0960 Yegdab wobalyobIo, yotgeeook Gghsyseeogo'Io ggg fo 
Doysmeode gPbyso HoGoobewy%o mgio (gyabgdo bogSoer Iobobeegmdob 40% by Bogengob Ayo 
49595). seabob{MoGoygea DsGargob bogog%mo gabgor eeghobyGoeob egeJob Sybydob goqgob ee 
gabo'bs (4008 (ggshiyGo Hyg) SE bogyMs% Mogg, AGO’I Gboeoo, gh sGobsgAséoboo. 

1991 Fggeb dgG@mbogmebgob Igesggoye qboggaboggd io yoobbb ggdby o ghob IobPogeegogeeans 
Derbi boogsgeo yomgQGd. ~oobeengdoor odogq CeMoQd6, Iy\Gebogereebydo ggabyys gho'bg aodorbgeeo 
eeaofyer godbgois youeos (Kodima — boidergo). ogo g@Gaeegs sgbobaGowob ogn fog. 

Gabo gqo@ggevoo, Goody yBeo yoygnwgh of mgomAyemago~@o bogebob IySsahyybydoboogob. yy bes 
WH bomonygegh JAH’ os ob, Ged gydbgob 94 goohiboom yeonsbo Gy ogmeoyge-ocedobobsjGocgoysevo 
sOogyEvo, s4oAg@ ob, God 56 s4bgdMab gynberdogyGo Ig@b3gdhogo 08 sejagegdob wobsben;dobsogob, 
bow@og gydbydo Gbagamdg6. gh segogegdo yoy bogegdoo, GmiAgah Iygabymdo ~wagh 94 sob deo 


hengbogo. beige, Jeeodgddo, bowoey ggdbyso ghos gog@gareadaeeo. yobgomsmydyeeo bsVsmegao 


sGobenegh o@bydyev. 


began. 
bodgoargdgd0m Fobgogggs borygeob AgyGbyrdob. go@gabyeroee Gybgdobo ko yoCgeegdobogab s@oeyGon 


xe gadbgdo GheagGedg6 obgnogy bobgegdo, Gm|mays BG; Ino Gabo Ig boapegdo gs ogog 


gnbbbgogegdoo6. dogo, ggabgdob gnbog@ogoygoo Ighfogeeo boyyncog gabyso gneve yseo (4 


LOGOgdOb asdobogeeghoe. bys oenemsengo Iobobgegmanboas6 de 
agodavggh. gBbjdob goboyyeedaygeo AgAggowagosob BgbFogeeob body 
9) AbsGob bagygen godeggavag. 8) of goeaer gob gadbsIo aotgggaeeo bIGoqogqGo goddgdob ao 
Ae, 
donob, Geybgdoro6 ory yorgengdorob. 


OM, 9H oY aby Sggeb 
eogdob Imagagdb Abegoee: 


fo ged a) aobbogegs aobs, or Gsiegboe bdorow aghgegds gh ong ob msgobgdyagogoo ggsbs- 


Asgoavomse, woySdogegob Fgho so, 
Aboseiggegdo. BsIob, Geoghoe, Boggoeegeyevo bobgy'dos gobgghyoyseo, “TgAbergengagevo yo@Ienb'g 


pogo :yeeos Aghogsbors6. Ab gVewyds Aoggoergdyyevob go- 


‘qu@ogh Aboomyge Ageveagagdh, sboeego'bGewmds go Gudea gh Bgayeegd eogodbospSqevos ose 
gobo geo mbggob GBob ygeeob AoLsdagoo, Asy@o8 yorgeeoobs go e'ghgmob beryeega'do Jobo gaogysvo 


andbgdob gSomdgeago body; 200 Aegan gby0 
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Aosegoobsocgoobs Jgaybyeob 9; 


‘Apderbgaggdo aghgogds. guabgdob beogengsdo yo — bose. 456 bodyoeogds Bg_Gs oQbo'IGyeno Gao 


WO gydbytose hoggymgoso (Pimenoy, 1960). 

bogtne, Iybogoserggo Lodggergqdo GOGH GSowoGos!Io oIgosooeo TjIobobyeeo Angeosbo 
BEGAgdL bobo. of mgogebo bGobor gydbydo AghogoeyGa Goa yerrdio bomcgoe Ingbyagob Bgogogb. 
Asgogmomae, swoeogghoge 
BUsbydobogo6 sGob fof yeaa, bhgs s@ogygydos, ory oGo mbggobsoGymob Bogeabydob dnJagergdob — 


Ged gpabyGo ro{Ao-yeegdob Ang ogo, GmAgeog, Fyo eo KGeogeergeeo 


Goodnb0b;80b (Ryabinins) bodogeo 93043340 Beg ogo (Vasilieva, 1981, 1990). sAsbors6, boeeoey 59 Bengyog'g 
Aero flo-gewgoo yOgIab, oJ Bogeohydh o@ ghgwgdo0 kes docogom. sbyorngy bodgyeeob s@@efG—es bo 
boaboeeer Agereagdo (Gyob aowadsbogegdo, dogh dogo), Geiegab yoyoggeegoob Gabi ey 


SA oeeh Fomamowaghb bFemge yo so bodbagmob ggdbgdob Gggoebgydo (Lobanov, 1997). yoboagdos. 
Ge eogy Ipdobgagodo bodgggeab Jy ogyeeobbAgas o> Jgob bobs, sAoAg@ objeGoyeeose Io 
bof geno Ge, AMAQLOG dgaeeybygeo CSAP yaeeBob dgzergd'Tos sbobyseo. 

ADbgdob AgbogseeyGo qegegerdob Hl ges 1937 Fevogwsh Eoofyo. ob gsbGmBeogoxe Aogesto 
94 sob. BUOagAgs gholby yo wo bodbAgmab gydbgdo sbeygegsys Abogome Gorngegdb, nogbobgdb, 
AsoG7db (OAbs'bor6 ea Ombba'boo6 byGeoggab, bggyeegddng, bobyAoGe o6 ofhyoeeys ogdgd'y. 
Abostyeo AsbgGon), beageer ybogygne sbergergdgh wobodobydgge Gobgdbs goo gowodobogegdb b3; 


G0 
oggGo dabagdoo. gBbyGo AMogreebJosberdob G_IQGHyab Bpoegghb Agee Gybyevo bodggagdo, 
Geieegoboo, guabgdo sbeygegseby6 1960-096 Faogodo, boobeeoe woAohobyyayseo ghom, oeodgodoby 
4 HgadbHb. GEAOGE bodegaob Hobye oo os sheGeaeog boeyydggeeb. 1990-006 Feegddo Jy gof-y@eo 
Lodbmgmgeeo ggdbgdoboas6 y_am agoobo Iéob AdogoeebJos6 bodggagab sw oJ gag aidostorggro Gy 
Lggeo bo agbgmegdego. 


Abgdob Gagagemggegdob) Bog4 boAggGo bodegagso, GOA gudbye, oby Gybyge gho'bg, 30% 


aseow 941 Fggeh goderdggybeo yoagegos-qobgoob sbhé-b bogebgdob bodgg@)dob dogo yOgoyse'do 
(Gudkoy, Levi, 1941) (Asa, 1). Iys ggabgdob boggeegdogeab Grybyeeo bodgg@goab Hsbolyagho gohibwoo yer 
49096 — 1963 Fgeeb, eom@gobosmgebjob Goombdo, gepboba@seob yobbysgageoab gJb3ge@ocoob Asbo 


g@gb'o (Lapin, Lobanoy, 1970). 08 gJbageogosdo IobsFogegmdob Anggdob 


Jgbodgegdgemds BeBggo IgG. 
Asobeoger IoMggevgy@bgeeb (Ag. 2). 

JAobsosbgsoe mdggaevo gydbgso Gegbyge bobgeegdbs geo agoagSb oe oGgag6. go oBob asboagdow. 
‘Ageob ony s6a ghs ory ob egbygeo bodgg@s brag ggdbpdob, ~o ss Asoo Gybo Agbrdgegdob eg- 
IgGeyoObo goo Iybogoeeyeo HGoeoG0sFo, booGes Iybodoiobo IaboegIjaob s@bgdewvo. 1950 Fgeeb 
adnggdgevo eeghobaGoweob mgedob bodegagsob yagdyev'do oder 


aIGAeyELOS Go Lodeyms AGogoee— 
bAosbeBob ~odsbsboomgageeo mogobgoyGgogoom. 
(Kravchinskaia, Shiraeva, 1950: No. 155, 156). Ages 
g98b bogehorsh — YE_boos (Bog, 3). 1994 Fyeb aodgglyse somo yRgdaee'do — ggsbyeo Hyobs 
Laie gd gbo (Mekhnetsov, 1994) Abeer soo Ibo .\ygo" gadbyyGo. 

AUbgdob yamedeongo bodgg@ob bogydggeed FoOInow@gg6b yhobobyso aghgamgebo, GeAge0G, 


GeAgemoc, 89 gydby® goeegevmab Aogogqogbyd 


Bros oy a6 TjThGygegdgee giybwb Gooiy Iybgdo 


ABGGQIELIKLD Gighgnob Angee ha~o~er-gobsgeegm'Io Es sbsbosmgdb ‘beoyogso0 Ayoao oagoby- 
ByGgdo: bAgdOd goyrezo ObGHYAGoRGoDO (BPoGoGgbos. y%GV'O) 96 bogowobber yboberbob Fob, Go- 
AG MoMJOb eo of begds Cobebsbbydob syyyeeomgdo, 06 yoeb Geboyaboyg6 SydobJogGo bgeoob 
enomgoyeno", 

9G Agdodgeos 9 seghgGe gyabgdob bodggjdob AmbAgboeo6 Aowgdygvo halo 3oaggee0 Borodyi— 
seogn ges 


Fob. Jggg@egeboob sbyo bobgh Igodgegas gaVeseo 


hgdob boAkegapVdo gobagor;g0g@ mogobo aoIngggnageo AqbogoeoyGo mogabgdyegogsonr. 


336 anbsoge gorrdsbingo 


yEggaeo Asmasbo goFGe gwosss'bebIos, YAghgbe yae@Gob gamegod, bobyGderogoo yoddygeo 
doGams0 Hobo LAGegob Iagob. o@oyeva bAgsb HGoJoemwoghom, Geigeghog boeyydgerose 
seagh Imgogh. sysgorga, aSiadgnapgee Losbgngh shoAgob ggdbys bodggagab Aghayeegaob osgo- 
HLS GRAV 96 yyobhy; 
Go obiyboQ309 Foboaagogeo bj Gogob Cad <dogeeyogee goordyee Geb yg, begeer Angew Lodges Be 


Lgdadio Asbyrs. La] yerggaro AmAgggho bg Gegob woboFyobdo co'dey, 


emieeg Leyge~@gds Iyahgegrevowe, gVygad bybodgo'vg* (Lapin, Lobanov, 1970). Aygose Abo'dgbyeorngoboo 
GAVQgob (Rubtsov) Ip6o'Iyoydoq, 08 bgogvob bodgg@dob AGogoeehdoabmdob gyobboyyoeyoyee bo’ 
Bydihg, Gmigngdng, hoyotayseos Job Doge Agwaghogro geghobamocob mgeJob yagoyevob gmAyheomge'do: 
sAGogoeebioobo Aghayeejdob ‘Bydarbgggo'do Indsbogeo (msbIbee,j0 bis) mogobo bggegdom bs'bb qbgodb 
gol GBObogob, JA6ob Go dorggee bASbMs6 gaomdgromds'do oomJlob Syqembyge gegeoromdob 
onsdgilgooge dsb" (Rubtsov, 1958: 202) (dg, 3). sdoboro6, GyBEmgh 96 woybyodb bogoobo gyabgsob Bogs 
Gqligaro bodggGgdob Igbergeegdob AshgGobs ‘Aghobgd 

50, GEOG AegGor6 gyabyoo geeqaoae goGogob, okyssyeeo yoddggeo bodggG@gdoor kes go’ 
onsgAgdyseeo GOAsbydom, Geigegdog gobboyyomgdon bobsbosmeg geg@yb: obobo sdoeeobbysyb 
ob}MBoGoob IL eo V bagghymgdob Coeadgegdan (Gea Bebsoymgohol yoreegs'do), Gob Iyegaoe 


Aso Jobageo odghgh wroogobAbs wo syfatese AVghomy geeggGb. shgorns Asgoepoooee ft~eo- 
gemgmob gbgdob bodggGs ,PocytpxKa, xa poca....“ (poca—Ggo%-bsin) (Gudkov, Levi, 1941:70). yoggewo beyaer 
go Amog@egds bobatdewagoe yodiyeea Gmbom, GmAgeoog sg@dgengsh geg@oeeBsb Idoboey go. 
Gewgboe, AoAgevo of ygdb Ipoggo bAGmgob bodegGsb. ysgngg Gqayyeosgeyeeo daggemgyeboob 
BoGWs ggdbys ItogoeebJnobeds'do aghgogdo SyGembygeo bodagGob geoglyhggdo. boby@dgog. bogo 
Wobbe He {b sy@dgeegob yggees ImAgg@oevo eo byboJgob bodgeogGow Ab asobggyeegdaogo ‘Borsyer 
Bgdob dsgeom oghgdb. o8 Gmbob woke yorgaeo byboAgob a'boor o4 beg’. qag@owe InJAgevo owgdb 
Boybob wes gybeok gebby ofyjdb Ipdegqo bOdmgob begeerb. 


Aoodysed boAlegaob bAGeggdo yowosAyavoo. yerggava ‘AgAeg{oIo b&Gego oFygds Fobs becergob 


ggobobgbyeeo bogyggob gofgm@;dom. obyor godyoSgdsb bhgowsbbgs Amgiyeamds wo Gos ofgb- 
og409. gem Aso 


ano — g F Fyoeegweo woddyogdorigdgeca beigor bids (Popova, 1977: 120) s6 Goeayg bexeom bis 


Boddyseo bodeges'do obo bbgowobbgs bobymdoo yodmyghgdyevo (fog, AB BC C 


(Gippius, 1957: 248) — gondseo bFeatae ardidqavo bodegaob Foow'do eo Iobo godmAbobggeeerdo gy 
Agoqoms (AB bCD dEF. 
Abgdob Lodegdo'Io Sy@embob bohy@dgpagmdob hegsta yowgo yreegeory sooth, og- 


2o'by 


Doagdgee beogwerk. sbymo Logo’ bogygog® Gabo momo’ Fobs oggob ygoevoo. Bob shoaggevore 
oof gos 


shag bAGngo syGembygeo Hobo, GmiAyevog aobobognzso, AM|OGE FobsIegdoagh god— 


Agee Lobayengd. LYerso of, oy 99 Angenghsb Iyrombyeo ygoseb gaVorgoor. 
OABy 0 LAG yA YGob FoRIOImBobors6 wogogIomgdom sAbysowbs boo gy@boo. dorggee Gaido. 


Agodgegds gogoaoyorm, God Syswabyevo yg Hotnee oye arqeugceasgeeo Gybyee bodeg@s‘do, 
Asgod AgMobobyseoos Abeer ggdbgdmah, Graney Ceybgorab haogeersbogee gordo Ieghergage boseob— 


O36, Gey, yyyeeo'y BoyeagBow goGogows Ggeee 
Fustegdob Jghfigevo agohgg6, Ged gh byG@bo IeoJQogaeoe 9@ gabgegds Grgbyee boAkegagedo. ogo 


400. sdobors6, byserdo 


jem godoggayevo 


96 gabge@gdo gOLmawob emgeJob 08 Bfoee Fog gor boeoo xg yorwgag XIX boyyighydo GhegGeaobyb 


ge 
Geb (Beloozero) omagevog Ae_soG) Cobogengm Gsombydo, evo gowwqos (Kaduj) wo bhg) Gxybo 


Biygegdo (gg8bgdo), bogyno@ ghoiby Ieboydmy, AoyGod Asgeg shodogeomgyevo oF Thon gsr 


Der-bobgegmdob dogs. Asxmogeo, goevmagob OgeJob Qsabe~aob Gsombab 96 sGbobageehgob egegob 


agibgob gammdgeago bodgye> sooo 
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AoexQoobsoeggoob JgqyHgdob geeghgoob 


‘gbQosbbyob (Verua— ‘Agbsmmsgo) Goobob be~ogsor bodey4s'do bybsoe yodobosygea Sye@qerby 


100 
ggos@o AgodhGggo (Mekhnetsov, Marchenko, Melni, 1983: No. 12, 34) (Asa, 4), Ag@od WYomge gh godgegdo 
oyob sergobgdqevo bgeg3ob (ggahgdob) Bogs. yoggeeagg bPOsebo'IGyee0 IOFAOH ooh, Gen Siyeeoer 
Byseeo gga dogeoab bybioo wo hhe_ds gemgoReow, Gob gsdG, ogo o% ‘Igodgegso hoomgogee’ 
AGogoewbiosbo bodggGob boaseeybiyge HSowoGO#. 

Agrrtg Abeng, Igodgegds gogoroyserr IoGoJono(3: Sy@eerbyseeo ggoeLo gohbes gysbye gorgdo'do, 
GeigeoG, IpkegndIo eoygoqFoawes grodogner govsdyee Lodeg@ob Gybyge gho'bg. 98 gySboob ojgh 
Lybgo Abomggdo. godiygeo boikggds boy@meme dohbygyeeos qyGe agoobo Foadm'dodob Angeegbowe 
(Zemtsovs 
Goi be 


y, 1967), AdgGod sAgsAxe devogeogdo mgoeobs'bGobo, Ged yh gobGo ss Vsoevewy ygosbo, 


WADI agoobo FAImmdobos co doagggea GHOBgso Bob Tgbobgd 3gh4q oaggeab Gg_qee— 
Agdob Fob gohbws (Vlasov, 2009; Lobanov, 2005). godaygoo boiled gyabysos6 As'Job Bogows, Gereeghoc 
Aso gnbraghybo gobeyengoyseeo ayer eo LoyegyS bod Iogyse, IGoJhoge ose gtmAsbgmors6 yemo- 


{GoevsIo 96 Ayo HGQogEagmob, Typ wo badbGgmob gpbydob wooengdy@ KBIBIL ‘Yuad Bdb— 


Loe OY. MAGS. SEBAGO bodogg KaaBob eeotingyee bolagGgd'do abgoro baggogoggyee bydbobs 
SEbgbeBo, GAGE, IySwobyeo yoo, Iydyggwgsb, Ged gobagobsy4 Boogie eoeyydby- 


yan Ambsbagds 939 Kaan woygob Tghobys yowosomagaygvos ob oJgh bbgo Ao'bgbo. sdGogowe. 


ado gdo AghsIg gyebos: Ig@gQeboor boiegGs gpdbydos6 Asoo Amogoeebioshmdob doeeoo6 semgyevo 
GOGAS OYE Ld QyrqdoRegde~ws bbgo gobAgdb, bbgo ghob. FobsImGayoo bogseeedgegdo AngoVygoase 
obo eo Asma seE{oLO ~aogdgs godityseas boi 


1609 mogobo boagqbee Jbegogean, bogeer Asbors6 
Aghaogo ByGeoenbo, Bydboor ory yogevngee, AgAGoeLd ~9 aowoodg dgeembyee ygorevoe. 
AGog_oehdorbrdob QoGIjoow6, Geieegdoy, Aybo dyes AP yd%gy, bee, goxeooggqos dogeesjo- 
obsom geo Gobyergdob, seBerbogmego bewoggdabs ~o doenengeegdob abgdo, gybyso bodega sy@qoer 
Bygeeo ygorevom ggobbybyob Above geoggogevos IqGoorbyee-d 
Bo@ggaVo~ 0. oyosbob (Yourian), Tg3oga go g- Ayeebgooeeobob (Melngailis) dogs berAgd'g woeyaJbo- 


WdELAG bodegaob. 


AAW LodeyOgB0, Go mAs ‘ybed, Abo'Igogeregbowo gsbbbysgegds odobsao6, Gabo, ggdbgdo Aggeoob. 


LogogeVd boAlgrob o@ sbobosogdb KoAgado yabAgnagas, Gogo Iyeagds gor eo agogg Hogsob 
OMX QMO godgens 
TAIMDBL Gogaob aodgoagsob oogowo’ Iogoikog, Syaoobygeo bis! o4 Inbofogegndb (6 Tgodgegso 


Bobsgo6, Gab godmg YosdmoJayds LAGogygso. syGwebo Ab'do oobbgegdsls 


56 AnbFogagedeogh) bodgg@ab HgJbGob Aghayeegdsdo, Go'hyq oVIedb Amdeg@oeoms IsGgogdob 
gobobggegdgdo: teiceja (AnJAyeoo), locitajas (bylom ‘AgAbAyeegogaeo).  vileejas — (Bageob yAyoggo). og, 


QGOb, hyo IALGyeoggeoo oLOyAHHsab/H}o S49, ogO Aja) AmAg_Gaewos, GmAgeog, Wabi 


ob goGamgayseo bobom odgnagab Jonggeroh Iogogh. sdsborobogg, AHH, GE googogevms vy - 
LOby bode_Ge; gdadkomdoGso yooh yObAAGoSh — GadbGob godgaayso Ige@oeeyGo Gerbob 
aamoEedob gebby (Aa. 5). gh ashboygn@gdonr boobAy@ghor, Gm] Gybyeedgeveeybyge bogh— 
Bggaeepde bodgg@go'Io SyGeebygeo yoo Agohodbyds Abogeeee gbymgob (Pskov) Gggombob bere 
{Eo Gsonbio, Abergeeg gedsgoob bo'begotma6 sbgeob (Mekhnetsov, 1989: No. 84, 85, 93, 135, 141, 
334, 339, 354, 359). Gene 96 sybes ayob, 9 bodggagdob bAGegob eobsVyob'do HyJbbo 9@ seob 
Bobgbbydo Fobs bOGmgob wodmgomgdogo6 (Ag. 6). obama ygreeo ‘Tgodgegas sobbbob o| 


F-ob domggee 
Lovggygg030 bsdbagorsedobogergmows6 ggbgdob (figegdob) geowemaobs wo obggob Gsgdobogq6 dog— 
AdGoob dosemgbon. 

Arb PoMagroaghh dgydeabyeoo ygoevo — qbogg@boeeys yobobbeBoga gab ory boiggGob geergo- 
LIC bogorw Agheywye Gab? Iybodgegdgeoos my oA, oto Aogeag gydbydoob ws gee 
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BIE, SGIQ@ HAwOLERgZaMIye00 Gggonbab bhgo boghors IySombyevo AGsgogebJosbedob 


Keo ghosgaob 
AgQMBbA OG? GAGE, Hbb, hagogrers@dabogengor gq@m3ob mobIgoGengg boeebysob gnboyyso 


Avbogngdob bogyydggee’by Ingobeobmm geomBgeogo gybeya bodeyaob qyacaob segs 


Agbogs gowgg dgg@ oeBohgiydb agioGeogso IeogoeebJoshadob ggevggob mgoeebs'bGabon. 


‘g6o'Fg6y20 


J00 Ayeamwogdn wo seo gouveryea da; 


oggdiob yobbseradgagso so GoGAyewo 


* 1950-006 Pango x96 gowag 96 oye ‘By’ BeGogy Gabe Geoee ye 
Bowgoyeeo IGogoeebJos6rsbono6 jojogDoHyoyevo GyGIoHMELAIOd. GysBobo Iexegexeorrbeyy GyBGIBV Berbo'd— 
Gado wade dG~oob gagMgbob, bere doPggern bis FoeBeoseaghh seoallyyj® bereeose\b 


yao arabe catalogs segoborgols 


SByeQrbyLo bs'bo Balogh gahwbes 


oagABs gpas6 godghogrd 
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MIKHAIL LOBANOV (RUSSIA) 


JOINT SINGING OF THE VEPSES AND ARCHAIC PHENOMENA 
IN THE PEASANTS’ MULTIPART SINGING 
IN THE BALTIC COUNTRIES 


On the map of the spreading of traditional ethnic types of multipart singing, as presented by our colleague 
Joseph Jordania in his book “Who Asked the First Question”, Vepses are also mentioned (Jordania, 2006: 
67). But here the author simply indicates that he did not possess any material concerning their singing, but 


T happen to have some. I am going to touch upon this issue not only in order to fill in the blank spaces but 
also because of the fact that, in my opinion, it provides grounds to formulate some hypotheses about the early 
stages of multipart singing in the region, where the roads of different peoples — Finno — Hungarians, Balts 


and eastern Slavs — intersected. 


The Vepses, a small nation belonging to the Finno-Baltic language subgroup, live on the western shores of 
Onega Lake, in the eastern part of the Leningrad district and in the bordering regions of the Vologda district. 
The Vepses call themselves Veps’, Bepsia, Lyudinikad, Vepstayne (informally they, at least, the southern 
Vepses, are called Chukhars). 

The centres of Vepses 
language they are divided into three dialectal groups: northern (on the shores of Onega Lake), middle (Vologda 
and Leningrad districts) and southern (Leningraddistrict) (fig. 1). 

Formerly the Vepses, in whose ethnonym historians trace the transformation of the names 


are the large villages of Sheltozero, Ozera, Vinnitsa, Oshta and others. As to their 


‘es’ or Chud’ 
of the Russian chronicles, were quite great in number. But according to the census of 1939 they amounted 
only to 32000 people and in 1979, their number was reduced to 8000, but ten years later, in 1989 their number 
already grew to 12000; it should be noted that the number of people knowing the native language always 
remains the same — 40 — 45 per cent. 

The validity of the data requires some explanatior 
during the Great Patriotic War. After the War, many Vey 
the fate of other persecuted nations at USSR. Local autorities help to Vepses too to registry as Russians. Now, 


; some Vepses areas have being occupied by Finns 


‘alled themselves Russians since feared to share 


when the Vepses can also enjoy the priviledges meant for th 


all nations of the North, a reverse process has 
started, and the Veps roots are remembered by those, who abandoned them a long time ago. 

As it is aptly said in one of the modem articles, the Veps of the chronicles “during its evolution 
to reach the s 


led 
ge of forming an independent state of its own and turned into a remnant of the once-existing 


nation, which was no longer able to create its own history” (http://finugor.ru/node/867). 
icians, but the interest in their 


mu 


So far the Vepses have not nurtured their own literature, great arti 
ethnography, archaeology and folklore from without — St Petersburg, Petrozavodsk, Estonia, Finland — is great. 
Now the cultural centres of the Vepses are in the village of Vinnitsa — a House of Culture, a village house in 
Sheltozero, a school in the village of Korba, where there is a small museum of regional studies. In Vinnitsa 


a Festival of the Veps Language and Culture is held annually, every second Sunday of June. Now not only 


poems are created in the Veps language but the works of world classics are being translated as well. This is 


how Pushkin’s lines sound in the Veps language: 
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Konz miithil Gruzijan 6 pimed katab man, The blackness of night lies on the Mountains 
of Georgia, 
Aragyan joksend rindal kulub. ‘The Aragvi rushes forth with great Noise 


before me. 
In 1927 the Sheltozero National District was created in the Karelian ASSR, in 1931 the Vinnitsa National 
District was established in the Leningrad Region. In 1937 all these national — administrative activities were 


reduced abrupt. Vinnitsa was deprived of its rights as a national-territorial unit. In 1956 the Sheltozero 
National District was abolished in Karelia. 

Attempts to introduce education in the Vepses’ national language, whose alphabet was created in 1931, 
was made in the 1930s but in 1937 the process was put an end too. Though without uniting the Veps villages, 
scattered in different administrative regions into some kind of a single territorial unit with a special status, 
these attempts were doomed to failure. 

In the 1990s, during the “Perestroyka” (Reconstruction), the Veps National District was founded again 
in the Karelian Republic (the Vepses amounting to les 


than 40 per cent of its population). Some functions of 
the administrative unit are performed by Vepskskii les (Veps Forest), a nature protection organization of the 
Leningrad Region, but understandably, it is not sufficient. 

In 1991 Petrozavodsk Pedagogical University opened a department for preparing teachers of the Veps 
language. At about the same time the newspaper Kodima (Motherland) came out in Petrozavodsk, it is 
circulated in the Leningrad Region as well. 

Of course, something must be done to preserve this distinctive nation, but the most difficult problem is 


not the fact that the Vepses do not have a common territorial-administrative unit, but the absence of economic 


perspectives for the population of those areas where they live. It is remote villages, whose agriculture is not 


so important now, and such towns where the Veps language was spoken at industrial enterprises or offices 
have never existed. 

In the countryside Vepses live in the houses similar to those of their Russian neighbours, use the 
same agricultural methods and do not differ from Russians and Karelians by their appearance. Therefore 
the ethnographic study of the Vepses apart from the rest of the population of the same area cannot yield 
any significant results which may reveal their original cultural traditions. Finding out anything about the 
ethnocultural heritage of the Vepses may be achieved only by: a) a thorough survey of the entire area, b) 
discovering some specific facts within this v: 


st context and after that c) to review as to how often these specific 
features occur among the Vepses, Russians or Karelians. 

For instance, the funeral traditions connected with music. It is called “cheering up the deceased”. At the 
time when the deceased is still at home, the accordion-player performs cheerful tunes and young people dance. 
This tradition was attested at the Ladoga-Onega isthmus, but in the Karelian and Russian villages it can be 
observed in rare instances only, though in Veps villages it occurs quite frequently. It allow to consider such a 
custom as Vepses peculiarity? (Pimenov, 1960) 


In general, musical archaisms, in their complete forms' that have survived in a live tradition, can be 


observed very rarely. In this respect surprising finds can be attested in the folklore of Vepses. In this way it 
has been determined that the tune of Veps dirges, recorded from the middle and northern Vepses is none other 
than the famous epic melody of the Onega narrators of Bylina (Russian epic), of the Ryabinins in particular 
(Vasilieva, 1981, 1990). Besides, in those passages, where the lamentations sound, the Bylina does not occur 


and vice versa. The signaling melody of the forest call and response also proved to be such a live archaism, 
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namely in the regions of the middle and southern Vepses, in the centre of its area (Lobanov, 1997). In both 
cases, by the archaic time we mean not the Stone Age but the historically observable period, reflected in the 
old Russian written monuments. 
Musical folklore of the Vepses 
being rather poor. In their native language middle and southern Vepses perform only laments, lullabies, 


started to be recorded beginning from the year 1937, its genre content 


chastooshkas (two-line or four-line folk verse, usually humorous and topical, sung in a lively manner), songs 
for the swings, among them, performed to a specific tune, tunes without texts — melodies of call and response. 


The repertoire of the Veps multipart singing mainly consists of Russian songs, which were performed by the 


Vepses in the 1960s distorting the language terribly, perceiving the text rather as a phonetic than a semantic 
basis of the song. In 1990s from the southern Vepses I recorded polyphonic songs of a later stratum and there 
the Rus 

Songs sung by Vepses (northern), both in the Veps and Russian languages were published in the form of 
a small collection of songs of the peoples of the Karelian-Finnish ASSR in 1941 (Gudkov, Levi, 1941) (ex. 
1). Russian songs, recorded in the villages of middle Vepses, appeared later in the materials of the Leningrad 


ian language was correct. 


Conservatoire folklore expedition of 1963 to the Lodeinopolsky Region (Lapin, Lobanov, 1970). I, a first-year 
student at that time also participated in the expedition (ex. 2). 

Having adopted Orthodox Christianity, now Vepses have Russian names and family names and in order 
to find out whether this or that of Russian songs is included in the repertoire or musical tradition of only 
Vepses and not of their Russian neighbours, all the corresponding data must be obtained. So, in the collection 
of songs of the Leningrad Region, which came out in 1950, there are two songs with the characteristic features 
of polyphony, which I consider to belong to Vepses (Kravchinskaia, Shiraeva, 1950: No. 155, 156), but it is 
not clear whether the choir they were performed by, had any links with the Veps nation (ex. 3). In a small 
Veps Forest (Mekhnetsov, 1994) it is only “the forest” that belongs to Vepses. 

The basis of the joint singing of Vepses is the unison heterophony which is widespread all over the 


collection Songs of the 


northwestern part of Russi 


and possesses some stable traits: breaking up of the voices into intervals — mostly 
in the thirds, occurs before the cadential unison, which seems to allow the accumulation of discordance, or 
before any other movement toward the tonic of the mode. Such a type of heterophony may be called regulated. 


I would like to quote the description of my first impression produced by the singing of Vepses: “Songs of 
Vepses astounded us by their distinction and musical specificity. Almost all of them are placed within their 
narrow range, most often in the fourth, with a long-drawn basic tone at the end of each stanza, and with archaic 
sounding threechords, which form the basis of the tune. The original, specific manner of performing renders 


the Veps songs an unusual freshness. [... 


The fourth or the fifth intonation at the beginning of each following 
stanza falls on the su 


ined ending tone of the preceding one and the whole song is performed continuously 
up to the very end, in chain breathing” (Lapin, Lobanov, 1970: 7-8). 

F.A, Rubtsov’s note about the specific features of multipart singing of a similar style, lost somewhere 
among the commentaries on the collection of songs of the Leningrad region (compiled by Rubtsov himself), 


is also very significant: “In the c 


s of multipart singing the supporting voice emphasizes the tonic of the 


mode, by means of its movements, its sounding making an impression of almost like a drone together with 
the top voice”? (Rubtsov, 1958: 202) (ex. 3). However Rubtsov hadn’t put a problem to the Vepses manner 
of singing of Russian songs. 

This is how Vepses sing elegiac lyrics — beginning from long-drawn songs to romances, and it is the long- 
drawn songs that sound the most stylish. Combined with another specific feature — flattening the intonation 
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due to the lowering of the second and fifth steps (a 


s in Shostakovich’s modes), their tunes acquire dramatism 
and some indefinable mournful sounding. Such is, for instance, the song Rosun'ka, oh, rosa (My Little Dew- 
drop, oh Dew-drop) (Gudkov, Levi, 1941: 70) of northern Vepses. It follows therefore that each strophe is 
ended by a long-drawn tone which goes on sounding even when the leading singer starts singing the following 
strophe. Apart from the regulated heterophony the multipart singing of Vepses also includes an element of 
drone singing. The long cadential note is drawn out by all the singers as long as their breath allows them 
to, this renders the performance an unusual suggestive power. This tone is never passed on in the form of 
chain breathing — imperceptibly, the leading singer takes a pause and backed by the choir begins singing 
the following strophe. 

The strophes of the long-drawn songs have a chain character, i.e. every next strophe begins by repeating 
the last words of the preceding one. Such a repetition differs in volume and form. The long-drawn song uses 
its different forms (e.g. AB BC CD...), but it was the long-drawn song that one of them, the so-called middle 
coupling solo part (Popova, 1977: 120) or the singled out solo part (Gippius, 1957: 248) stemmed from, its 
expressiveness being the most prominent (AB bCD dEF 

In the Vepses’ songs the limit of the length of drone singing is equal to the coupling solo part. The verbal 


text of such a solo part sounds as a trace of the preceding idea. Its projection on the future is perceived in the 


new strophe and the drone tone is considered to be the long-drawn musical finale of the preceding one. It would 
be more correct to call it “the drone trace”, As for the provenance of this structure in Vepses” joint singing 


there may be at least three versions. 


ill retained 
Though 
lly never occurs in 


Firstly, it can be assumed that the drone trace was widespread in the Russian songs, but it is 
by the Vepses, as they are the nation preserved most unchanged in the northwest part of Rus: 


looking at the materials, 


published in various sources, showed that this method practi 


Russian songs. It is not attested even in the part of the Vologda Region, where as late as the nineteenth century 
milated by the Russian 
s in the neighbourhood of Beloozero, the town Kaduj and elsewhere). 


the Chuds, who had the language of their own, still lived, but quite soon they were ai 


population of the area (western regio 


Though some songs of Tarnoga district (Vologda Region) or the Ustia district of the Archangelsk Region 
reveal only weak traces of drone singing (Mekhnetsov, Marchenko, Melni, 1983: No. 12, 34) (ex. 4), they 
still might be considered the areas populated with the participation by Chud’ (Vepses) ethnic component?. All 
this bears 


witness to the fact that the traces of the drone singing were too weak and occurring only locally to 
be considered a common Ri 


ian manner of multipart singing. 

Secondly, we could suggest the opposite: the drone trace emerged among the Vepses, being associated 
with the lyric long-drawn songs in the Russian language. But this version also has its weak points. Long-drawn 
singing is generally supposed to have emerged at a later date (Zemtsovski, 1967), but now the idea that this 
genre emerged not simply at a later date but quite a long time ago, is gaining strength, the first information 
about it appeared just before Peter I’s reforms (Vlasov, 2009; Lobanov, 2005). Long-drawn singing came to 


Vepses when their ethnogenesis had already been completed and at the same time their division into three 


dialectal groups of northern, middle and southern Vepses 


living far apart from one another and practically not, 
maintaining any relationships may have already taken shape. But the presence of such a specific manner as the 
traces of drone singing in the lyrics of all these groups suggests that either the idea of disconnection among 
these groups, ba 


sed on the linguistic data, is greatly exaggerated, or it has another cause. So a third version 
comes into existence: drone songs with Vepses was a very early form of multipart singing, connected with 
other genres and another language. The previous forms of singing sank into oblivion, they were superseded 
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by long-drawn songs with their choral texture, and drone singing, adjusted to the former, willy-nilly became 
shorter, turning into “a trace”, 

Of all the forms of multipart singing in the areas where the roads of the Baltic Finns, eastern Slavs 
and Balts got interwoven, the Vepses’ singing with a trace of drone is reminiscent of drone-pedal singing 
of Latvians. Written down in musical nonation first by A. Yourian and later by E. Melngailis, it differs 
considerably from the manner of Veps singing. Latvian singing does not have the chain repetition, it consists 
of double performance of one and the same verse from beginning to end. The droning voice’ does not (or 
may not) participate in performing the text of the song, which is attested by the names of the singers’ parts 
teiceja (narrating) — locitajas (playing with a bow) — vilcejas (howling like the wolf). But the one “playing 
with a bow”, does not play any instrument — it is the second soloist, repeating or varying the “narrator's” 
tune. At the same time it comes to light that Latvians’ drone singing also obeys the “trace” concept: repetition 
of the text to the sounding of the pedal tone (ex. 5). Especially is interesting that the drone trace have being 
observed of? Russian-Byelorussian calendar-rites songs at some districts of Pskov region near of frontier 
upon Latvia (Mekhnetsov, 1989: No. 84, 85, 93, 135, 141, 334, 339, 354, 359). However these songs haven’t 
text borrowing from the ending of previous stanza to beginning of next one (ex. 6). It’s possible, existence of 


something to drone trace alike at this part? region? of Russia can be explained with a Hypothesis about Ves” 
? A.D? 
a universal regularity or locally a rather limited form of singing? Is it possible to 


(Chud’) migration to Ladoga and Onega lakes from somewhere of south west at beginning of our er 


What is the drone trace 


reconstruct an earlier stage of this form of joint singing based on the materials concerning the drone multipart 
singing attested not only with Vepses and Latvians, but with other people of north-European regions? It seems, 
the ethnic music of contemporary peoples of European North-East discover new ways for study of multipart 
singing. 


Notes 
"As a complete melody, and not speculative structures of modes and sequences of sounds or rhythm formulae 
In the 1950s in Russian musical folkloristic studies the terminology denoting the notion of multipart singing had not been created 
yet. The term podgolosok (supporting voice), as F.A. Rubtsov understands it, refers to the lower voice, and the fop voice denotes 
the solo singing 


“The drone is performed by the choir as well 
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Aohooge geeBobego. RI65GN0 
Mikhail Lobanov. APPENDIX 345 


Lydomro L fiGgogemgmam (mbggob dob Fosoagdo). ‘Ayo (GogeECobs wo ~egbogGowob Goombgdo) wo bodb— 
Goon (saghoba@egob Goormbo) 
Figure 1. Northern (on the shores of Onega Lake), middle (Vologda and Leningrad districts)and southern (Leningrad 


district) 


Bobsogg eemBsbiengo. 964000 
346 Mikhail Lobanov. APPENDIX 


Bsgomomo 1 Pocynoxa, da poca... (Gudkov, Levi, 1941: No.12) 
Example 1. Rosunka, da rosa... (Gudkov, Levi, 1941: No.12) 


Moderato ¢ 88 
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Tobooge gemBsbego. Bd600 
Mikhail Lobanov. APPENDIX. 347 


Asgserome 2. Moano, wawenoxa (Lapin, Lobanov, 1970: No.7) 
Example 2. Polno, mashenka (Lapin, Lobanov, 1970: No.7) 


Bsgomomo 3. He sudana woa sonodocme (Kravchinskaia, Shiriaeva, 1950: No.155) 
Example 3. Ne vidala moia molodost (Kravchinskaia, Shiriaeva, 1950: No.155) 


Aobooge gemBobeigo. B6G000 
348 iknait Lobanov. APPENDIX 


Asgserome 4. LyrenoKu vou zoryGoybku (Mekhnetsov, Marchenko, Melnik, 1983: No.12) 
Example 4. Gulenki moi golubotski (Mekhnetsov, Marchenko, Melnik, 1983: No.12) 


= 


Saas 


ns mane i===5083 
saa ; =e mh 
ois 


Asgsgromo 5. Komes laba pernesami (Melngailis, 1952: No.315) 
Example 5. Komes laba pernesami (Melngailis, 1952: No.315) 


dan. 1929 Baas 


Asgsgrono 6. [Ve Mapua xodwia (Mekhnetsov, 1989: No.141) 
Example 6. Gde maria khodila (Mekhnetsoy, 1989: No.141) 
4 ann, 2072.09 
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65 BOVSGIWB3S (BOLCO6IONN) 


I. Ve BVAIGO GILNIOL OSIS 8S VBBGOMBOHSCOOL BAMBI. 


Beridgo Aghajob Iyfogavs wabsAgeeeagy gmbuFghogoeeagos'do wogogdorgayseeos oiob owas 
Ggdsbors6, Ged Seoos (Roma people) Ayboys — Ab, yAghgboe, bag@gngorgevse qVemgdy6 derye 
Agbogoh (Gypsy music) — bobsiggogngdo FoImofighh bbgowobbgs xaayobo wo bys-Kaggads GeAgeg— 
op; Wmag@gbowe ga@m3odo, MYA, sbygg seBObogeegorbs es boAbago shosdo Gbog@mag6. bhgs boy 
9980 GA gorgom, aogtornobyoysvo Gy@A6o deroors Ieybajo Aoogogh abgm Ieogoeoqyyeagab Igbo 
PLIST FULGIEDPL, Geryersogos ghIab6yso qesdghyo, Ioewysbyso habody@ bog@ogon eeygh(Go 96 
20 Loayhoo HGowoGoo. deidoos GoeegTIeo XaaBob Aybogo wqgowT@gbow aobbbgoggdyevo 
Lbgoeobhgs Gggombbo wo yxaiqey'o" (Tcherenkov, Laederich, 2004: 703). doybywogome dereyeGn Aho yobs béyo~ 


gegdob sbyorn AgogomeggGegbgdobs, GHrBogvos, Ge Aor Angava Gago bogtine bo'dbgdog sbsbooomgdor, 
Asgoenomse, Msbs'booo bogoseoyGo wd yy yeLo Cosgdyevgjogdo (Kertesz-Wilkinson, 2001:613) aby- 
Hd GOHIAQa KL Aqbogoeeyto IoGo9y\Ggdo soo geweaAybgdoG go. (Tcherenkov, Laederich, 2001: 703- 
705). 9. Y. 8em@y40 Aghoyob (6% Agbogob, Geageebss yas FoSAMAgeomBob soIgao sheryeegdg6) 
sEJbooh wogogTomgdyevn gGorgdmo qynog@gbo sbagosgos oBAagobogoygea bgeemgoydos. 2001 
Vaggh Asogee Sqgg@9o6As (Michael Beckerman) bry ory orsoibiito (New York Times) asdmoggy6o Benge) 
Wd AH wax gagdgeeo bAoGo, boeoGy hoImoyoeends mgd, GMAgeab Aobyegonsg de eyGo Aeybo— 
gob BybnAgho qyogBoSwojdo Agog GoMygeab: HV=E, boweoey TL gyerabbdmab o23Gego'boQgosb, V — 
AO@™y_OvOBoh beige E— gImgooh o6 gJbI@ghoob (Beckerman, 2001). 93 goaiygwab FggGos oehggo. 
GeyMGG bbb, AoIgdyerrgho09 yobIoGmadjeyero myo Aybogob se,dob a HGdeoG00m, Gedy 
£206 XIX boggghgdo holeyseerdeo <0 94 aysobbImBes obgor LImbAsbyGmdsb o6 gImgoydedob, 
GeymGomsy swdjhwogeo ayer wobsgeeyso MAb oye byweengbydo. yg, bfewmge XIX b-ob yo 
Favaddo gggmaggno IGmagbombseeo Iybogmbgdab ‘Igdo,JAgegso'Io oGego’bsgogevnds bogengjoowe Lo- 
AAV beEQdOES ~eo MsbEsmsbdon yoCargea Abo'Igsyeemdsb. gh sbengeyeo Aogwaes ~oogdorkge 
Ber gGo Aghoyob sgoegoye-BggbogAyee wdohybob". eeggobegeeo goweobobywoncwob odsegds “Iygoob— 
go: bod a4 Aosbwnbs demByco Aghojob oBIGegovoGobms6 shoo]. Gog aoysegs — doe os3060 
OY OF NO — Aghogo'do oRBGagobsgogeomdob sbeegdys ‘Iggobyds'hg? 

XIX boy, 
‘Ayeo Agbogo. garagavo objgevgdGeeegooboogob qAboFgoyermgo6yh aodnVgagsh FoRImowaghb. yg- 
4y6G sobyjob FogGob (Des Bohemiens et de leur musique en Hongrie) 1859 Faget asderfggybqoob Agden, Be 
‘Ayeo Aghogs bye Y_e Agdow begs abaVysaGaeo AyGhog@aeea Ioegdogob bogobo. oJo4eg_gg- 
M300 GOH, “boys~eae, OIgdob, adbboyyn@ooo yo, eo AyGo Aghogob ‘Agbobyd, Adore AVoso 


jjGoQo6 Amyngegdyaea AsGéogo dsbyjbob dogds gombys'hy, oy Gob YssOseaghb 3e- 


oye. GbrBgho ogaragegsOe eOQAghEgson ~o bryos FoIm~ageydom, Gmigegdocy g@Gareeqoeeo 
JOeboydobs Es bobggber YPssIOgaghysob g bom. 93 yobigJbGFo geobsob BGmAsd Abo'dgbgeoergsbo 
Fargoago Iyogobo Bdoms Iybogob os Asmée Iggog@yee ggeeagedo. oGoAgge Anggeeb ggGerso'do Bo 
bo 3mdgygroGobogoob bofiyo. sAsbors6, a8 Fogbdo ybySgo'do eowo wodsgyeeeds godeofgos eo 
gobsioginds wobyybogso miyco Aghagok sgmgbjgyGevobs wo gbysigee Aybogobms6 yogdoob Ig- 
baby. 
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Song) Gengh ys 


‘ghySgn'do Bods Agbogobsdob HAswoGosb aSdgeeo obgGos sgh. 1489 Fggeb sywoboro6 sb 
eb Boo Agbogabgdob o@bgdeBs woggghayeoe sobiyesogoo (Kertesz-Wilkinson, 2001: 614). XVIIL 
Logyybob Ingenb, GewghoE IO'IySo yysedigGob BgbYogeea IosyeeoGygoo gobo, sgh%gqbo, doso- 
MILO. YYROLEJos SAobgagegdeobyb Boor FomAmAoge@Mds'hy, GMrCoGogd'g. gBo'bg oo. . odsberob, 
seobodhgdees IOIjoob sGahiggaeegadogo AgbogseoyGnBoey Gd, GO|OGE Ygbo, Asgoevomse bYewyee 
aha tgaeo Be'dgdo Aeniyogwom. 1787 Foeeb a. ggeedo6o (H. Grellman) Fgeeo Se'ds doGbs Dalogeob (Bara 
Mihaly) Igbobyd, GemAgeeog GbEBogeo Oyo, GeaMGG, Axgooco ecezagbo (Magyar Orpheus) (Grellman, 1810: 
111). GagnGg fbb, gaoryamo ygbedogegho ods Aggomeeby oy oo6eb doioto (anos Bihari, 1764- 
1825 96 1827), Gmageog boyqyMs OAygh|G@bse byewrddegobhywodees. IO'IyGo OAggb\G@gao ‘qBy@gevo 
ON 
GAP], Aghgneaegobs ory AyrewobsSihy Igybogoeey® anbbeegdsb, momdob yoogyeemgob, sodgao sb— 


pGaghgob Ghagagdob bgogeab aobyyeygeeo Fogo oy. bobogswer ory baggooeeye “Igg- 


Gryemgdxobgh. 1846 Fgeed aydioe BeAeoer’bo (obo yby@gordo gorbogob weMob) wogob sob, Gybbob 
LYgGeo, Ged ,Jgbsbo'dbog 
Agaegdo, LeyELEP WS Aborgeeg gSeghyseo |GqgqI2 JSgyse Aybogoeeye ogigd'y, GeAeegdbooy 


Jer Ay wobyd'by, Lowe, Bofgggeebo sGos6 yymoge'Tewmogwo By 


sbeygeego@9 ‘bobgoio' (Berlioz, 1978). Geeghs ey yoymgo'do ErdoogsyeLo gLobijo, GEAG’ GFOogv0 


Ld OG YO'bo Sobobgo 1839 Fgeeh Adeeenye Jggyobob gV'goo, ogo weoeVIybysyeeo oye, Gerd ob 


Agbog, GOA Im'Agbo sbeyeegdobgys, A/BWoGogoe SoIyGo oyer. geabjobsogob so'dgso Asor 
Dog Ipbayeegoyeeo Tybogob GoAkegogea TgdnJAgebo oyghy6. yoBe'bogemab aseoosb yygotwes Beds 
Agbogmbydo Eo segyMongobgsyevo oye Aso Igbeggegdoo, egdboyyGo Aghadeejagemagdoms so 083 
Geago'bsgoob ybotom. 

abHAd, oedsm, OGMOD GEA Igbo, obygg Graney gasogeegoo, XIX byyyybob gq@m3o'do 
o@oJFQBEQby6. Gagne .gobbbs 


BUM ILI". ofg@oh godmAwoboa,y, yoboggano, Gogo gobs Dooro 


Aybogs AbygeeeBob L 


Go wo AMbges habyGdewogo godsmob Gogo. geaby'by yeowgho yoaeegbo 
Aersbweobs Gybob yyooeeIndogen ggeeydol (noble savage) gob yg{qo GeAgeab sgabe6ogyogoQ309G 
Ash LYmmyg Be IgsFo 08g. Gybobogob gyevyGo seesdos6o Sybydob JAogegdo, SybjdGog yoegde'do 
Jobseamadnb ‘Tyegao oye «eo aobobogrogws Aob, GMA obeogogyoengmb wo mogobygoeeb. 9 
gobsbosmgdob msbabiase, IMAgdob gobsobgyero ob\geIGgGoQG09 yageobbdmdpoo, Ge’ bobo oygbyb 
Jee ‘Jy Jdboeeo" (Murphy, 2001: 20). 

abGob FogbAs PoGAmofin6s Gyergdoarbyoossgayevo gagdobsogob ggse3ob yyeegigGob yer’ 


aswobggFosegdo, gobooes6 snob dewogagdo, Sqbgoob bobY 


HaAIbG Io segogeob Dohybob yoeenbooeeyGo HybeoghGG; Aoybgwogow ofobs, Ge IgbFogevab mdogdgo 
SoAyGo Aghogs oye, 96 sghG, 9 S609 ygeLagob siy~eagodno, Se'AQd0 96 oygby6. godmggdob 
‘Agdeegae obgob FogGds Ambo bAgdomo soytoAbodghgeomgobyso ss gMagagdob goegoggd> aodoo[fgoo. 
bobeasqogdob dega'g ‘qggq boderygomendgos boyfoee Aysdo sbogoscogs, GmAeegjaoG JAHY6 Aso 
Rome, Wodenggoegager bogeb'hg, gAgo. sbggg oebge 
EQ Bysto bAgeIM}030G, LoyrqTo@oyeeo Asoo Sgybgdob sAgo@oee qo@yogyoo AbsGggdo6. dm'jab 


bg FoMlagagbhob, Gamay mogoby ndeo9 bogie 


dog dgadob gogoGgeh, Jgswodsb, sGoggengebobeoboy@ goAGedob (qdoogeghoee Gbgbydom) oof’ gaeo— 
B96. Boybyweogowe sobs, XIX boyyabydo argagaeesdyevo boo, yybbyo bogogeeab Ie'Agdo soy 
Syevbe oygyh Aygoso wabob Iybogrbgdoe, GMAgMd aobbogymageyeen Goo oDGego'bs ooo 
pLobEPIQDS. S4bAOBd Ambs'hagda, Gad SoIyGo oBGegorbo Go, AMIQA0G, gomsteqdergos Agevs6— 


Joggoobs go bobstggeob Jogeybydb Ioeob, sboboge@o Asoo Hoby'yeeo bygeob o@bb. 


obg Bobo, God dogeosh Aseay, ELobgob FBgeag4 yoysqo'do gobogobs ws of de yco Agbojobs 
obggog odehghob Iydegnd (ob x94 gowgg GoGo ndybo aye Gogh so'IyGo Igbogs do%gg- 
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29E gM), Bobo, GmynGe gydos'do GHoogea Agbogob-IIbayergdeeob begoogeyso Gogo 
aotgageePoeroe ‘Igoggoaeo. odode (hggyeegsGog) dosbobsjo ob Aggomevnby, GmiAyeeog, mogh oer 
Bgdw@o bogymsto s@ahggyeegsdogo, momfob yBogseeyG Ambo ygIj00m, go seosGyoyevo oy goe— 


HaMbe, Mogobo oBEmgobsgoom sobybeses oywogedoob Iombaghydh, GmAggabgobog bobo gee 
seEgmongobgdob ogo. AGg 3o6hyepe94 (Mare Pincherle) seho'dbo, Ged ,od3Gago'bo goo ayevobbAmaen 
bggeob bodsmaegah asbgamomgdob, gobyVugaGae bYGoggob obogea goeye'byaeo by@bgdob  dergbo- 
boggb* Pincherle, 1949: 237). gosggm'bydb, Gene, Ay 


Byb abb{@yAghAob geemdob AsogoeedbGago Iybodgege’ 


2) BPALGyPeen;dh, GmAeeqdoy, Gordo 


KEMagdob IoJhoAognyyGo Hggbydo0r Aogacar oy 
LOGGoob aE, Tygdevror asgeegho Ingbweohs bayymsGa sy@ogosoob goGomsobs wo ao'be- 
Woy. qPoog@gbow@ obobo sAsb oby@bysebys sywogeeoob ,oygobob™ sGohggyseegatingo qyhoton. 
‘4 (Gooley, 2006: 76). ssbors6, 


ah BGdMEVD o% AYO SHE _GaHHGoRLO'AyAO > 94G LOWE goGbmdogagoyseo" Gooley, 2006: 77). 


sbymo goaiyoogeomdob Fobsoegg, IAdMES 1840-056 Fergsdo coo 


PEQYOWyBob mobesmsbmdomo yoJamdob I6mggbob yoABeendbyGo Ao'bgbo, bhgsbos6 goose, 
WogogTomgdygea oyO gobogeey7e Agbogseegye bgeenghydsdo obo Gegwob IAGomgdsborsb. sAsborob 


{OmsE, 1860-036 Fevgido eoofyor IpAJAgogdob Ges ogee owegog, Gagnce bobiygse'y, Foe 


A-rgaghob Aggbogeyavo BgbGogeeo. TpdeJIgeqdob boowyAegd. Grgnay bab josbyGo wo goeyevo. 


AsGoebeeyGsee sybbGogea qabriagho, bhggdns6 g@moe by ge@s6Gob aseeibob (Francis Galton) Aoy6 
gobodomgo, GAMA AgAggaeMgeBomo agboo" (Kutschke, 1999: 151). 


POSGYOye0 IGa/Jogobs ws oBGegobgoyeerdob 3 


KIGedob IgAGorpo gamiAsbgob coo 


sPorbgo. ofloGo’, Igodgegds ondgob, G9 XIX boggybob ggdesob bogmbggGHo Gherg@goow@o’_ goeeyy- 
Oy OBIGergoboQg00b byGbjdob mo6esms6oBoor asJGeBob gGorgdoro do's bo gobs Iybogoeeyyeoe 
aoboogngrger obgergdayosegodo LAsdrogyGow, oyAGo aoyGhraag@gseeoe AbsGeo GVAyb, Ged 


Aybogob oIGegovaGoyernds Hogengdoee goHgoooa gyro yaendyiyjooborgoboo coodobsbooodyer0. e60- 


AHL AgbogoeeyGo GGowagagdob Tybfogeob Tgeggose (Bohlman, 1987: 150) (gsbboygomgdoor bode 
BILOHIF ICBO (ogGoe— 
drage LAG adeae@sIo) gogaggeradyso oBGergobbo yoyo IGoJhogob Ughobgd. oGergo'bgoob oof 


seqnGob MAgdob “IgAega) bogoweo YoSogaghs TyoJahs g. Ye 3osggeeyoqoe 


Bgg~byb yowobow ggGmayeeo Aybogob ghogeoyyGo Es yOBo'bogoyGo bGI;do~@6. sbymogq o'bo 
BIAGaLLAMIKL oY XX bowyggbob Itogoeeo Iggbogrob ‘AGemAgs dog. Boor ‘Tosobos gabbe qyGobeoo 
(Emst Ferand), Godgendoc; 1938 Fgh ws¥ga FogGo ,o83@egobsQQo9 Ayboyo'do" (Ferand, Die Improvisation 
in der Musik, 3omgggeoe@ godengs GoyGobdo). sIdogow, XIX boyggbob yo Yeegdows6 yey omeergdo 
Asbgogn@jamos oBs'g, Ge oGergorbo 30. bee ‘BgAJIByeLo we TIgILGygegdyeeo gySoo gs ogogg 
JoGeghgdos, sGob Angmeghs, GmiAgeeog gq@mdgee gaeeGaIeob (Beodyo Abojob bomggeom) 96 Bog 
gamgbgds (Nettl, 1974: 2). Igbododobxe, oBGengobogoyerd, Gewob FyGob woygogdom, seogAgoeren 
0 Yom 
AoIeBob Aogegb<e sgoJgrAeb)6. XIX boyyybob ngemb, Gags soaggeeyoqoge Fybogs'hy Fass. 


eG; woyegrgeva. ygbe ob yobSgegher Gs" (Moore, 1992; 63). dm'iye Agbogob gg 


Galo gomeoygdo mogob Fogzbdo faa oIgsog, Gmyoee ga@nso'do dorggeeyerayngwo Aybogob 
YosAenisceaghse,jdo (Wallaschek, 1970: 62). 

OBGagobsGoyermob ‘Ipdegmo woggio yobIormagyevo oyer oF G_Roggdpsom, GeAeegdoc 
AOhLS, Gao AbGog, Aybogob Igheygeqsob gobAgggosio, bog, Aye AbGog — 3e0gerqogo'do (Moore, 
1992: 68-80). ogJgo. /éingy Ao'vgbo oF ggmerygoob Tyega ayo. GmAgeeoe, XIX boygwybydo Aybogo 
fgg sdqos, Gma|mGQ gh AsboAeg 
oye. Beygo@yge Iybogebors Aybogomgdob dggeva GMeoGos gyo@gQdmgs oWGegobgoggeeBob: gh 


IGeagghomboeeqdob wo sho aggQobgdobs gs Inygo@ygeqdob bs 
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HSLOGOS ydgROpsOQs XIX boygybob eobaFyobsAeg. @moghse, gossgobgdab bo'IgAberyeegdeoer 
bageghgdol qAmogagho boytegho LForge oBGmgobsgos gobo. odegbowe, XIX boyygbob doeggse 
BobygoG'do oBIAmgovsQoyeds obbAGVIpswobGob syGgoegagee ogobgsob FoGAmogoaghyoo. Bob 3e— 
Syseommds'g Agee 
Gogob. Aso Iersob 
Aanleitung zum Fantasieren auf die Pianoforte, Czerny, 1829) 96 yoeegdtghy ob bobyseddggobyeoegan (Kalkbre- 
nner, 1849), 

sflogg Gob, Gee guag omg XIX boyggbob woboPyob'Io (1800-1830) ygg9 oGgaeegsexes od 


Lob Amogoeeo bobgyeeddagsbycom, GAgeG gaeaghyds oBAmgooogoygeeaab 36g 


‘hes 


BgGbob bogmMggaos6- gobijo'bogdob bobagikyo gy bodjgeeqgo (Systematis 


Agbogmbors basso, GmAgemse, msgoshorn bsIgAbGyeepeve byeonghgdob APgg@goeeb XIX bovygyjbob 
‘yp Paogodo DooeBogb. wogegQobsobdob Imaqgesmmds soo 


BnGobIog9 Aybogmbob, Am|OGE IGegyg- 
Lombagob bAoiqbb. bdmgamw, gogegjQsbAjob hoghoggeebys yobbFogevyyeeo smabAgdo, ory. 
1830-1848 Fee gsdo yyMo~egdob Gab{GIo Aso goméye'bob gogyeo oyo, GeAgEOG sytornobgdseo 
0 gg@ensyen 
Aghogomey® Gbagagdsdo. goaGyobgdob Fohowdoga sddmgeak eofygdsbora6 gGoow ‘IgosAbs yoegr 


IGeyghoyeebs wo bdnyg@ywoer TpAboywegdeerdob, Gog wWowow oy yosOuaeea 


AIIELO PoAngaghs Asm’, GEAOGE gbobeegoGe qyQborgd'y. gh sheoab oeAobbes o8 FoaAme— 
Jaends'Jo 
Aygo gomeyoo, AGogogeo mgogebs'bGobom, googoggdyevo oye Io'dsbors6, GmAgeog .qoIgeere 


apdsborsb, AMA oogobygQoeo, Ambgygooeng Sa'dgdob Ighobys o@bydeBoo. 


{yedog Bera’ 


oye AOVygaGoao bogyorse qabggdb" Gooley, 2006: 89). goreygym'bob emo'b4egob dma, GOAL 
IGegqhombseobs go Aoygoeyeeob bAsGgqbb Bosob Agaygmdyes, oFggqges obgno Gosob sbegosgogdb, 
Ge~amGogos Aobyooeeg 9 oDIGegob\oa Io's, Woe mgombbGogeeo wo aoyhoorsegdgevo. 
GeagoG; SEOJIAVOLD, GE{OAE AbgEg GMdogea Cogeg obo wo bhgo sésyyA0. 
HOAGYOvyeomBsbosh sAdaggob gao-géimo Amsgsto dogos Aybogoenydo gymboewobsogo oye 
1870-0060 Feegdowa6 gos syo'bygemdsb shoboomydebyh sobyoo ‘bywbsGmsgo bobggegdom, GEOG 
ooggoboobo, ‘bywosiomyano, sMogzeeVEggea Lo gueearyeeo" Gooley, 2006: 105). orgAgo. ‘ybseo oo 
gob, Go XIX boyyybob gg@mdygee IGghs'o Io'Iyeo A 
boboeio Aodegbageo "ber~angton beosos Agdugaevash os 


Hogs Aggow oFgosmaw byegdemes. 98 bogoor 
Gd doGiomsQ0@ Ayaoghowes sabgdyevo 
LHaSgAoIg~o YoSAEaghjd, GmIg_IG, sIobGwogeo oye KG Sererybs (George Borrow) >. 
PadabVorow. eeobsob Foabgsoeo6. 1871 Fgeeb ofageabgeeAs ogres a. G. aggobas (H.R. Haweis) 
aabogbowo, Gril ,seodosbob G9y%yg9%0 Bobo bobosmob AddsGogo obkegdbooe* (Haweis, 1912: 84). 
oebo'dhoggoby6, God Ie'AQds 04 TgbGggw@oor yboco Gerggd'by fh 


{Hom mogooboro Aybogs. gqeer- 


Bgeeqdob s'bHom, bggeyngoagdob Addy Ggotods dmIjab bggeo Agyydoees yorso'bogoob yboob as6— 
goose gdsdo. IMAgdab qAmogagh sbsboomgdewoe Ago gomayo’bysemBob omosmgsebgb, GG go 


AEobs\QMQS oBGgo'bsgoyeomds'do co ba'bb qbysdgo domo Sybydob bygogjoiy sb3gdgob. 99 Gg6- 


eAHGOob AgwQAwe oGbowejIwbg6, GET ,gmago woilmgowgoyseos byeorgoblhg so os bagorghgdo'bg* (Ha- 
weis, 1912: 38). Agoganw, oBGmgobs Qos ysboboge jas, GAA, SoGggeryngogeo ynevds@dob (Aso 
30 
‘Aghododoboe, oRGegorbogoyeeds IGoJ0g99, Geyev0G, XIX boyyyGob I Hobggewdo Aowgdyero oger wo 


AEmob, {OIqGob) asdobosygegso wo ggem3ob obGgeeads ween FOggdo begeeoow gaaeeaoas 


SgOsGy@ebyh, (Woymas Idgavstiedo. 

sgobo Bybyoes6h ysdmAgohssg, oBGmgobs Gos Dybogob mgosoob bogoeewgdy ee Fgbysb yor 
RaNgOh 94 Gogh Lo 9G yOIM'bogoob yohobgdb gdgakeadAgdo. qgg9 1840-056 Faogoo, yagseo 
IORI gobo 
of gobrabgdobs geo Fghgdob baygeyngogeo Geebs Gooley, 2006: 84). oJggho gamegdemes Aybogoeeye 


Apdbaygeegdevobsngob, GmAgemse, IGemggbombseeo'bAy dJobeso 3I4g¢96% 
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aabomgnds'bg, GoQy bdo ‘BgBorbyggo'do go%e) LoyGgee Soagos'o oygbyewo, odoborobogge 


obgmo Godob GEgbob yyIsGobmads, haggergeeng, Yaa Ged oIIAegobojee Beds IgAbeygogseo gab 
ggg doe gde0. 
LogmbbyagoGerdor gobomgngdod, GeAyerog 8oGgyeeore XIX bog 


bob geobsFyobdo IoGo'bbs oo 
96H IPOs, gobosoGnds Gejgd'y kof gGogo Aybogob, GoyGy Igwssogoyso bobgewddengs 
Bgeeerb, AGoIgogermdob WAS. byewdoboPg@dds ghey yodmgglyd, goedeegqe@o goexo'dob 
SAGORLPBAENBS gobIoGeBo, onyPGS. Age AbGog, yoboogegdob IGmggbo yORB'boggogdob -yeayGeor 
GECOAPYLE Godbogook bohoGeagss, goetg ogeyhomyee oBAmgobogoygemdsb. “byedgios odab 
fds, G9 .L.] oBGagobsGOs Arsg@eqb> of. boeoG, oF ygds GoJbomydo" (Nettl, 1974: 4). 
OBGagobsGoyE IeoJhogsborsh shogaagsyeeo Aygo yao Agbogmbgdab o~egzogvo obs 
Bmdom googoggh IGmgqboyeoe arVgGobogeds IybogobydAs, GeAgermoe; Iggdevom wobogeoyso Ay 
Logo’ geesboggGo Ggag@GyoGob ‘Bgheggegds. gh qgobobybgeeo yo XIX boyggbgio yobobogegdmeo 
wWobggVomendabs ~eo IAgh{ogob gao-gHo YOY boBogag. Gm{rGG a. AyGo Yysb, ogo Yor 


Aerohgbos gobbgyggooGonb Agbogmbgdabs ws Aseoeva gyseGyGob gemosbodob soriggeeyoqogvo (so 


wobogeeyGo go ggGesygeob Abgogho) yasedigagdob bosomobso@oe (Moore, 1992: 74), Genilengdoc, ygrg- 


Bor egdewbyh oBGegorbs oye byeghgsob go séo Hrgomgaygee goBm'bogoob. 


eobogevys HOA 050 \oIOQICLAP YL GOK IBQOs GeAeeab BobgeegonsEy oGego'bs os ceo 
woboyeys GGoLoGIO sOGaTP yo sORIBE! ee EGO BO WSGOD se 
BOBO OGD YSmog@mbosoGobsoGe Amgeeybgooo. yBOG0@ nohbyggs googevnge. goohegoyse 
Ed byMErgbyS sdb, GeAgob Iyogqo Gob Aboege@yeo sAggyodko. oB3Gergo'boQ309. go. bsbosmogdo 
Aerggen Gngo hgwebs@asgo bobggegdom: IGodogogea, bIObAs6yG0, gombodoeon, GeAgegdog, Goeeg6 
gabsy3oG0G 96 yBwo eyo, bIoGx Imobbgbogdo bags 
Dye go 9. A) gysesaGgdos6 AAsGorgdo'o (Nettl, 1974: 4). 

OBGagobsGoo'do eAoboGQdb yo@gggaeo Gosob bogoBobagor @gdboyo wo bypAgd, Geyer 


Oe \obgomseyoyse (Ad. sGoggGeaiyee, Be 


Gogo .yrdgmAgdo, Igeny YGa'hgdob Ve@QGago gotorBo, Iggoyto mobdoIegg@eajoo, IeAogg6e 
EG Berbygqmob gGmo go oAOgA BOogoo woVygdob Gy6eg6Q09, AmB ygqmgdob ~oce'do goVgengob 
Hab ghG, Goo bage gfymab Agbegeegdob yobgomo@gdab aoddogegoob™ (Nettl, 1974:9). gh Agowrgegdo. 
Lbgoms IoGob, 56 Aogyymabjdosh Abeer sAbysomse oBGergobbo goer sbGeghgdsb, sAoigeo, 
vase (odborgerg 
agmogrbodb Iobssagdob, God Aybogob IyJAGob gh eo Gos (Avy. oBGago’bsGoo ~o yoABo'bocjoo, 


3606 G30, Asoo degho Ipbodgegsgeoos obygg bogor%g 2) Aybogo'dog, SMybe Bydevo 


Ady, ogg domgsyseos Gegoob godbsgooborsb) gyeebrso .Weemggdob «wodghgdob grobsor 
byGbpSb, AsgGod oBGagobsgoobsb gh bewgss Goyeogqdow yoUeeogwoxe (Nettl, 1974: 14). yeser Ageogs 
ByGeL SAQGOGIoH, Ge ymAmIbogoabs eo oAmgo'bsGgoobsh g4ma ws ogogy Iowgeegsog go ao- 
Aeroyghyds — ,AoboIbydp80, yowegHGoyso bgeegdo, ySdgeamdgdoor o~gbiogogoej~eo ABs yggmgdo. 


Ageemeagdin aoibyso, GoHAygeo Gobs'bgdo ob QoGIyeegdo, spo@eoyeva mobIAegg@magoo wo exo 
eVIGO yOBEIGGS. GEIZELG Amogagh babsbosme Igq@ommnagob, Ingogqdb, Gobagwewabs ws dag 
AsmAngdo G_h\GoeoyGo S{q@gdob Godoys msbdoeggamagobs goo GoGIyee yobgomomgob" (Nett, 
1974: 15). Lbgomads o@BGagobsgoobs Es yOBa'bogosb Iosob — Agbogrseyso GySIo{gdob orgoeebs'b— 
Gobo, ardmobo gas 9 gergIygdob Go oGbeaGog bobosm'do, sGadye Asmo asdoyybgoob obey 
bogedob bsGobbdo. 


AMMAG 9 ye oyrb, XIX boqyq6yIo obeeoe'dmdgedo boAgghog@er wabeosgeobod — Igbo 


pobAGE@byemdo! (Musihwissenschafi), oB34GmyZooGosbH6 Tyeo@joo0 oso gbodo bagoapsyee Bybogob 


Doohogs. Goo; Bobo Aobo gqeeggob bogobo asbeo. AgbogobAGmebyrds FLoodew ayer wogogdorgdyseo 


354 sss aoniyngys 


obgor obGoagee Aow~AMIrboob, Geidgeog yoOyngyeo boIAbargengaeer bygeegdydob begooee'ys 


aie Vyorgh'by, Dgjbo- 


GBH A AL Lo sAKMo’POs yytowegdob yodobgogegdob Hol’y4oor cowndborge 
PLLIG .GabGob™ oHogokb'hg. 98 AygGogsqdob ob\y@gbo Aoddssorygeo oyer Geagosgsyeo kes oo 
Pdobes bodgMbaygegdeoe bgygemghydab bogo@oygee gobgomoaighob IGaggbssob yWoro¢gheBs'by eo 
dish seodgodes oeogo@yseeyGo, Codoyjzoggdgevo byeomgbydob Gody’ob seo'bAs'do. 
AOGGyOobsngob boYsadmgdab ogAMGoe seoargdob dggGoe Boyeegdo Aho'Igoyeemds AJerbes. ogo 
PoGoGgbedob sboAgde@o Agbogob IJAbob I6mgghb yagoeeme Bgheyeegaob weaemb. oBGego'bsgoo 
Aeogog~o A_IgGsgoGob Angeob eosdskhobb, GmAgeeog, Agbogmeeeagdob InFonbydsb o@ oAbsbyagseo. 
gobooga6 bofomamgdob gagddg7s, GEOG’, Fabo, Codmgowgsyeo oy vTgh@yeeqdob ogogowe’by, 


AbAyhyeebs eo Tgheyeegsborsh wogogPoagsyer gomoegdo'g* (Randal, 1992: 16). oA3Gego'boejos godo— 
Byeno oyer DoIeoboey Amdyigob GpoeeryGoe yoSyeob ogw'y'boob IyJAG'bg. FAoGos gosgyerbyeoo Ty 
Lodgegdeomadgaa bggel qVymaes 08 YAnGoyGo Aybgob BghoGhghjob, GemAgee0g m6 shee of34e- 
prbsQoyee Ighoyeegdsb. oBAmgobsgook s@Vyobgoeegjos ~w ghyGaos momo ge gogsb ‘BgAbeyy- 
segdavabogob ILAgygEh gowobegeo. oBAmgobsGoggea Igbergergdobongob ~odsboboomydggea Abo 
PLIIG OAM’ Go30 bgodyerompdob yVgges gaogosms qsGoe bagJh@b. Igbodsdoboe, ‘Bgbey- 


eqhob ODIGegobogoigeedo begs AgJA6s magobo bogymsGo AghogeeyGo God yGaoo. o—yo Kodo 


Asbob aobbsbhegagdom, oBIGergoboQosb sbsbosmgdb oogobgdySgdoos Angeva GogZo, Gegecogos: 
Ob HOGoYGEB, IG, Gogo"g sdGgabiyoegQas (BEsJGogq Lo obIgdgso), Opodo, Ig@bebeoo'bs goo 


(obiwogoweyoevo'bo Goo), osgjebjds, bodeoags,p, by goyogigGo AybogoeeyGo yoeeergoggdo, Sogvobbo dggeeb, 


AYE HoGbMabo go obogeh Gosiob, sy@ogemoobmob Iom~eos0r0 yObSogo. IobgogqGo go gAmgoyeo 
HELGA EAA AEs, bogwseg, eo Sageenb, dybgdtogedo (Racy, 2000: 304-307). Abgsghogy “Iybo'Ag6yo0: 
POAQYOvyLOB, JInGoyGedo ss oRAegohogoysed gAG@oe godoogghjoaeo oye Igybogoborob 
AoAsGangds'do Lo YyrqTo@eqdres Fob oeflob gq@mIyero yyEEGgGob Boge. Ayoeeomo., yg@esgev0 
obj geVadGpaLgdo {OAYS Agbogob aobobogogwbyS. GemanGy Igoe gIagogab, IgeeobJagooyebs wo. 
sflogg Geb, bobsGygeom boghgb. 

XIX boggbgo yobGIAG'bg OFIGEgoboggonb Tgheyyeegds bogorewogogowoey go oorgeegseeo. Ao— 
angomse, shogpgnbGos gobs IsGobFo gowobggrob JgAeqg SOIyesdeds odomse, Amobggds, Ge’ 
SALEGMGODI YO SCAG GYMGAG Go@™yoo, GeiAggeboe, mogobyyeeoswe Iggdgeer o834ego%ocoob 
Agheyeegds Iyy@Gob bodggagdob, Io3g6obs ws bbgsos HYssdogagsob org4go%y (Bekker, 1936: 277). 
eobGob bogyomPgloa6e Iybogo bgoeegdo obb|GgAghjob Igbodgepseomagab. bIomowe ghgeegdna bbgo 
GLAS AAVHH ob yeg@serBob odogoegosb, Bo Ioaob abgmgdoboe, GeiAgegsoo, ggaeey Gog ygra- 
oes IO'AYG Aghagob. gh sob oMo Abegee gorgeabe, s@odge@, sbggg ha aso GoMoeegdo 
(cimbalom). ory8go, Aoeeggg GOZOGE sebo'ogh gogab dmAbegobo .geobGob qyAyoqogeygss oe 
HaMbob yotog@om beagee BpAbeygegdeemdo TIobogsbo yoQoggoob mobo! yecegg Iombegbyoors6 ‘Igy 
gasgermdob Jgeogao oye. Ab Aoshbe, Gm’ gh oye bygee 
borberaowemgsob obgegege ggdegbgdob" Botstein, 2006: 544). 

POSGyOrydb o~absPoygegdeobgh ooo, Ged Aso ba beaaoegaob yao 


gobob ‘qAs@grgho AOVegegds wo sgomsegBoo 


> Bafomdengdob saboges6 


PoGoskhg gowaiJmbeom: myAge, eobsaborgob, gOARm'bogos oFyge LYertge of, bowesG Boogeogdo 


OBGegobsGoo. ELabHAS adsySoosbs AGa_reeGogbrgobo AgybogoeeyyGo Angoggoo, Aybogoeeyao goo 
og oB3GegobbaQgo007 ooAWo~@As oo gH AboAghggengoh Ayeomons'hy qeggborgaon asodorgeasbo 
BofsMAOgdo. oO 94 YGoEPOes ahAnspgobs Es goroobGgb. bAGyJ sa yee eeaogo Tolyggoeeo 
08 obGeaogge HMorgdGoaoob, AmAgEOG MomJob oRBGmgobsgoob aobgomsagdob a'bob sboboges. 
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Beg Ajgo6o seboIHogb, GMI grobGobogob AybogoeegGo yoVBO'bo QZ ,EoyoqToRgoyyeeos Ayo go 


SEI Dergeegbobersh, Geynae, IAbegergdeoBon yo6Gseotms6" (Botstein, 2006: 555). Aybagoeoyo ogo. 
‘aby@rnevo Zigeunerkapellen—eob ystase bogbedo od3Gegobs goo’ Abyoghome, Eeabiobsogob ayer Figorog- 
Go QobGLs. GmAlgeEbsey sboboomgaes seeo Kose Gobob Ange bybgoe hodemgevogea goeM@gdo. of13- 
Gegobsgoobsb AybogsergGo BVsAIgdob fobsgyodGo gobbbgoggdyeeo oye odobsa6, Gobo yoboor 
segdyeeo, geod 
G0, ‘ghey 
AEFergegayseo oye godnghoho ob, Gabo yodobosgoo Iggdegdaevo aye. gh oye Igegeeds Fryoageo 


Mbagoob yabmbgdb Ioxodgyseo IAegybomboeeo Agbogmbo ogmgdes. GoEbsese Ageg- 
Bob IAmEghdo AgJAboge0, oBAmgobsgoom Boogbysyevo Ayboyoeegso boFsadergd0 


Pogogdob HoVydoge GadbG'do YoSAeobsbgobs — yamagoGo yOIRGeBobo eogegsbHbs go I4egyagboe— 


Boge byeeegsbh Iocob, eGo bodogabsome boFyobob AgaPyob AGegeess, byegogeo odIAegovG0- 
‘aeewBob ogsevab AghoGhybydob, hFgGogea Aybogoeeyy@o GoVaadagaob Aseogeo bgdsiqbob soo 
Aydobors6 yao. 

ObHAs AsGmEIQ, BOabyGbo ob, Ged oBAego boos Gegjqdo0r haPyGoge yOAebogose gdgoo. gh 
HASELYMAALG00, o—dm, oFNGCd aobwoo Tghodengagavo, GI gobo oegowvowe owgewos XIX borygzjGob 
EV —d, SAsbosbogq QISAd6yEL0 wo Qasbyyeea IGgbob sfogso Ayoobgyeog oym. Seg'Fegobo 
se@bo'dbogh gabgab adogagoobs so G@obbyMA@agzonb yBoab soo Boohiggh, Ge yoBebagereo ome 
gobgdb Geb jobAob HybeghQogsb eo shy@bydb Boo borbag@pdob goyssoegdsb" (Botstein, 2006: 519). 
Doohlbesm, GI sya GGowoGoob yBoGo IJbeo, asdagbogo ob, Gobo aodobogous TIygdegogsvo 
10 Ben AyBogoo6 (Roma) 


sdemyeo Agbogs, obg, Ge 


oye. wagow Adgegobo 2004 Fageh asdeoggtyee Fogb'do moors goeogobo: Goce 
Pom@enbsbgoo de dydodeg (Gypsies) wobogeory4 Agbojobs cs yoberda Var: 


{NGG ogo ghdeaes geabGbs ws bhggdb XIX boyyyGyGo, 94 sob Abmgeeae Aybogoeeyyeo baogeo ob 


AWHEGEGOVAD (_yA*byEE-GabEGbAySeo ongoeebs'hGnbo), 4090 oGob Agbogob yoIyboyoGoyso 9% 


Lob goghmdogdgaa; bhgoswabbysagotoe PoSdohgbogvo, ogo begds IybogseeyGo yodoboegob ob dogo, 
Gedgeebos, Iygdewos AbAghyeegdob ,.goyomo" gGaberBgdob godoboego" (Malvinni, 2004: IX). 
Gedsbijogyeedo PoRInwagbod oI Agbogobob Igbobyd gogers 


1 BeErsbwobs bsbogscngdob Boge 
OBGagobsA\edio Agbogobob seAo'y go byeo Iggy 08 mgoeebobGabob yodgeogapdob, AMAL 
VILA ILEJOYLS oBGegobsGoob yb, GaynaGG obbA@yIgoeeabGob GoJo’ sdobogogeb. Aybo— 
GLI FHggdFo H-gomgsye Agbogobs geo arboorgegdyevo IGegRghoObeegdob yoroéqherds 94 go 
Aerdoczbogws oBGegobo oye IAoJhogoboogob godobsbosmgagew jAmgoyS godhoapdboe o gdejob 
AdiIggboiy Gbedogen OI bog\Od0 (geabéo, 8@Ib0), egyeo Ibook yogeeghom, Lose omosegesobyb 


obgor godoFgggab, GmAgeL0G, gemo Tghyogom, Iygdeegdgee lobes — bagmBe'bogor gsbobgdobs coo 


OBGegobsgoob Agymoghgdgevo gevgdghgoab Iygeogdob. 
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ANNA PIOTROWSKA (POLAND) 


THE NOTION OF SO CALLED GYPSY MUSIC AND 
THE TRADITION OF IMPROVISATION 


Studying Romany music is connected in the modem ethnomusicology with the basic acknowledgment 
that music of Roma people — commonly, even stereotypically labelled as 


iypsy music — is in fact represented 
by various groups and sub-groups, predominantly found in Europe but also in (for example) Middle East or 
South Asi 


flamenco, Balkan brass orchestral music or Rus 


. In other words the collective term Gy 


music refers to musical cultures as different as Spanish 


choir tradition, Many separate Romany groups cultivate 
music that “varies tremendously from region to region and from group to group” (Tcherenkov, Laederich, 
2004: 703). Despite such an ostensible variety of styles 
common features such as 


iypsy music is also believed to encompass a set of 


among others — shared social and cultural values (Kertesz-Wilkinson, 2001: 613) 
or even certain musical parameters and elements (Tcherenkov, Laederich, 2004: 703-705). One of the most 
prevailing association is connected with perceiving so called Gypsy musi 


.e, music performed by any Gypsies) 
as improvisational art. In 2001 in a short, yet persuasive article published in New York Times Michael Beckerman 


came up with the theory claiming that the phenomenon of Gypsy music can be characterized according to a 


simple formula: I+ V = E where I stands for improvisation, V for virtuosity and E for emotions or expressiveness 
(Beckerman, 2001). The choice of terms used in the equation seems deeply rooted in the 19" century tradition 


of perceiving Gypsy music and not coincidently refers to such notions a 


spontaneity or emotions embedded in 


the romantic Western art tradition. However, it was in the mid 19" century when improvisatory practices among 


professional European musicians began to be less valued and seemed to bear less and less importance, This new 
situation coincided with the scholarly ‘discovery’ of Gypsy music and with hindsight may lead to the question 
whether — directly or perhaps indirectly — associating Gypsy music with improvisation had any influence on the 


tion in music? 


new approach and evaluation of improvis 


From the historical perspective searching for the simple answer what Gypsy music is has been since the 


19" century a challenge for European intellectuals. Especially since the publication of Franz Liszt’s book 


Des Bohemiens et de leur musique en Hongrie in 1859 Gypsy music has been a constant cause of academic 


disputes, Knowledge on Gypsies in general and on Gypsy music especially was very scant in Europe before 


the 19th century. It did not extend far beyond the boundaries of legends and common beliefs propagated by 

ituted a major breakthrough in the study of Gypsy 
music. Not only was it an attempt of scholarly work, but it als 
throughout the whole Europe. Yet, it was this book that als 
in Hungary and triggered off the discussion about the problem of its authenticity and the relation between 


In this context Liszt’s work con: 


chronicles or stage play: 


y music 


contributed much to promoting Gyp: 


stirred a lot of confusion around Gypsy mus 


Gypsy and Hungarian music. 

The tradition of Gypsy musicians in Hungary had a long history. Accounts of Gypsy musicians are preserved 
documenting their presence near Buda in 1489 (Kertesz —Wilkinson, 2001, 614). When studying the Gypsy 
in general became popular in the end of the 18 century, although authors focused on their origins 


customs, 


language, etc., they would also mention the unusual musicality of Gypsies giving as examples Hungarian 
Gypsies. In 1787 H. Grellman wrote about a Gypsy Barna Mihaly known as Magyar Orpheus (Grellman, 1810: 
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111), Perhaps one of the most renowned Gypsy violinist and the leader of his own orchestra was Janos Bihari 
(1764-1825 or 1827). Gypsy bands were part and parcel of Hungarian gentry lifestyle. They provided music for 
a number of social occasions, especially gatherings, meetings and balls. In 1846 Hector Berlioz (upon his visit 
in Hungary) wrote to his sister Nanci about ,,those great Hungarian balls to which only noble Hungarians were 
(Berlioz, 
ed his native country as a famous and well established piano 
was authentically Gypsy. For Liszt, Gypsies were 
true ereators oftheir own music, he especially admired Gypsy musicians and was deeply affected by the virtuosity 


admitted, and where they only performed national dances on national themes played by the Zinga 
1978). When in 1839 Hungarian — born Liszt visit 
virtuoso he believed that music played by Hungarian Gypsi 


of their performances, technical possibilities, as well 


Liszt was most probably aware that Gypsies (as well as Jews) were perceived as cultural Others in the 


cultures fell in the orbit of this kind of discourse. Liszt 


19" century Europe. Understandably, their mu: 


was deeply influenced by Rousseau’s concept of a noble savage whose personification he found in Gypsies. 
For Rous 


considered individual and free. According to this overall characteristics Liszt also interpreted Gypsies, writing 


eau a wild man was the creation of Nature, as the result of dwelling in the natural environment, 


that they were “exquisite as they are intense, produced by Nature’s marvels” (Murphy, 2001: 20). 


Liszt’s writing on Gypsy music in Hungary reflected also the colonial tendency of finding a place for 


other, less advanced people’s cultures within a framework of European culture, Although the object of his 


studies was the G; both the author and the audience of this investigation were non-Gypsies. Upon 
its publication, Liszt’s book stirred a lot of ambiguous feelings and rose high emotions, Gypsy people were 
already stigmatised by a heavy burden of associated with them romanticised visions of free, independent 
people, but also marked by very strong stereotypes concerning their apparently evil nature. They were 
credited with kidnapping children, stealing, dishonest trading (mainly horses). Despite that, in 19" century 


the supposedly immoral Gypsies were also hailed as very skilful musicians, especially gifted at improvisation. 


As believed, their improvisation — suspended between poles of melancholy and joy ~ reflected their tormented 
soul. 
Coincidently, soon after Liszt’s first visit in his native Hungary (1839), and after his — re-discovery of 


sy music there (he had encountered Gypsy mus 


Gy 
of the role of a musician — performer in the European culture started to change. So far (usually) the pianists 


ians already as a small boy), the social understanding 


or violinists who could boast uncommon, almost prestidigital skills were regarded as virtuosi who, among 
others, by means of their improvisations responded to the demands of public that would — in return — take 
delight in feats of their agility. Marc Pincherle observed that “improvisation implied the development of 
adroit 


manual dexterity, the constant drive towards new deeds of prowess” (Pincherle, 1949: 237). Virtuosi 
performers striving to please the audience by showing off their knowledge of the instrument were influential 
in the formation and growth of their own audience mainly due to their specific ability to move the public. 

The battle against such virtuosity began in 1840s (Gooley, 2006: 76). However, “the battle against 
virtuosity was neither a centrali: 


d movement nor a particularly self-conscious one” (Gooley, 2006: 77). The 


complex nature of the process of fading away the virtuoso practices was obviously connected with a number of 


factors, but it also coincided with the decline of improvisation in Western art music. Additionally, in the 1860s 


the romantic notion of creativity as a gift began to be scientifically investigated. The mystery of creativity, 
as a spontaneous and escaping rational explanation phenomenon was — among others — defined by sir Francis 
* (Kutschke, 1999: 151). 

As turning away from virtuosic practices coincided with the decline of improvisatory expression, it can 


Galton in terms of “hereditary genius” 
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be claimed that one of the many reasons why the figure of an improvising virtuoso gradually disappeared 
from the concert life of 19" century Europe was the — steadily, though not particularly consciously growing 
tised 


among musically educated intellectuals — conviction of predominately improvising nature of music pra 


among less advanced cultures. The discovery of Oriental musical traditions (Bohlman, 1987: 150) (especially 


after Napoleonic wars) resulted in the common knowledge about improvising practices cultivated in so called 


primitive (in the hierarchical structure) cultures, Improvisation began to be associated with departure from the 
aesthetics and compositional norms of European music, This way of thinking about improvisation affected also 
many early 20" century scholars, including Ernst Ferand, the author of 1938 book Die Improvisation in der 
Musik (published first in Zurich) a 


—where inventor and executor is the same person ~is a 


ince the mid-19th century it has often been underlined that improvisation 


concept relevant to non-Western cultures (Nettl, 1974: 


2) (including Gypsy cultures). Hence improvisatory expression — as Robin Moore once observed — became 


to be treated as “threatening, unfamiliar or undeserving of interest” (Moore, 1992: 63). Gypsy musical culture 


was naturally classified as the one of barbarian origin. Writing at the end of the 19" century about primitive 
music cultures Richard Wallaschek included Gypsies into his book as representatives of primitive music in 
Europe. For him “as a rule the Jews and gipsies, who have retained much of their primitiveness, are considered 
in archaeological studies” when he topic is to be disused (Wallaschek, 1970: 62). 

In the meantime, the period of early 19" century (more precisely the first three decades) was already 
marked by the signs of transition in the perception of the status of musicians which achieved its peak in 
mid — 19" century. The popularity of dilettantism was confronted with the tendency to alleviate the status of 
a musician as a professional. Dilettantes were finally replaced by artists, although during the phase between 
1830 and 1848, it was still the figure of a virtuoso, encompassing professional and amateur practices alike, 
that dominated European musical life. When the battle against virtuosi began, they were portrayed as homeless 
strangers 


surprisingly enough closely linked with the typical imagination of a free, wandering Gypsy. The 
itinerant virtuoso was in many respects similar to the “hopelessly divorced from his roots” (Gooley, 2006: 


89) Gypsy. The ambiguous position of the virtuoso suspended between professional and amateur made him 
even more susceptible to this type of associations: wandering and improvising Gypsy, often self-taught and 
uneducated was often (as virtuoso were) treated as nothing more but a famous dilettante. 

One of the leading forces in the battle against virtuosity was music journalism. By 1870s virtuosity was 
described with the “recurrent adjectives such as cheap, superficial, dishonest and flashy” (Gooley, 2006: 105). 
Gypsy music, however, was only occasionally reported in the 19 century press, some articles appearing that 
dealt with this issue, stereotypically repeated the information available from books by George Borrow, and 


most notably Franz Liszt. Gypsies were considered as unable to conceive and notate their musi 


since as an 
English author H.R. Haweis claimed in 1871 “a man’s work is always a true index of his character” (Haweis, 
1912: 84). Heavy burden of stereotypes prevented Gypsies — in the eyes of Europe society — from being 
capable of composing. It was rather the virtuosity of Gypsies articulated in their improvisations that was linked 
with the overall characteristics of Gypsies, underlying negative aspects of their nature. As the immediate 
result of this tendency, while claiming that “the Morality depends upon the Artist, not upon the Art” (Haweis, 
1912: 38) improvisation — seen as the basic means of musical expression among primitive cultures (including 


Gypsies) — began to be looked on in the intellectual circles of Europe with certain disdain. Consequently 
improvising pre 
By its 


does not always obey the rules of composition. And yet, already in the 1840s the thorough knowledge of these 


tice lost its impact and popularity it cherished in the first half of the 19% century. 


very nature improvisation does not necessarily follow the all regulations of theory of music and 
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was demanded from any performer to be called professional (Gooley, 2006: 84). The stress laid on the musical 
education often put virtuosos in a handicapped position, so did the alleged lack of proper learning commonly 
attributed to the improvising Gypsy players. 

Conservatory education appeared in the early 19" century in Paris and Vienna, and caused the growth of 
importance of notated music as a pedagogical tool. On one hand, more accessible printed editions created the 
demand for the formal training, and on the other hand the process of education required printed materials in 


the form of codified compositions rather than illusive improvisations, Needless to say “{...] improvisation ends 


where notation begins” (Nettl, 1974: 4). Dilettante musicians assoc ctices were 


ted with improvisatory pr 
gradually replaced by professionally trained musicians able to perform classical music of Western repertoire 
considered in 19" century as one of the symbols of refinement and prestige, and suggesting — as R. Moore 


writes — the associations between conservatory musicians and high culture” (Moore, 1992: 74) as opposed 
to primitive cultures (non-Western and encountered in Europe alike) linked with improvisation rather than 
with notated composition. 

It is a common concept in Wester tradition that improvisation and composition are oppositions, Composition 
is credited as calculated, sophisticated and artificial act whose effect is an artis 
characterized by a number of adjectives used also, not surprisingly, quite often in reference to so called less advanced 
(e.g. non-Western, Gypsies, etc.) cultures: primitive, spontaneous, natural (Nett!, 1974: 4). 


Certain compositional techniques and devices prevail in improvisation — including “repetition, simple 


artefact, whereas improvisation is 


variation of short phrases, melodic sequence, the tendency to start two successive sections with the same 
motive, the tendency to increase the length of sections as the performance progresses” (Nett!, 1974: 9). They 
are, however, not unique for basically improvisatory thinking but in fact are to be found also in notated 
compositions. As Bruno Nettl sugges’ 


these two types of music making (e.g. improvising and composing 
followed by notating) use “similar kinds of building blocks”, but in case of improvisation it happens in a 
much less extensive way (Nettl, 1974: 14), Furthermore, Nett! argues that the same models are involved while 
composing and improvising — “notes, cadential figures, section types identifies by length, melodic phrases, or 
lines, rhythmic lines or formulas, entire tunes, chord sequences, and modal concepts to which are attached 


a large group of traits-scales, motifs, and typical sequences of focal points in range and tonality, as well as 


rhythmical tendencies” (Nettl, 1974: 15). The difference between improvisation and composition — in musical 
terms — refers then not to the essence but to the degree these elements are exploited. 


However, in 19" century the new born discipline Musikwissenschaft favoured notated compositions as an 


object of its investigation, preferring it over improvisation. Musikwissenschaft was closely connected with the 
historical approach ignoring the social context of the performance in favour of focusing on researching written 
sources, analyzing musical ‘texts’, and defining the hypothetical development of notated, not just performed 
music, perceived through the prism of individual, autonomous works of art. 

For virtuosi, the awareness of the author of the work wi 


less important, the preference given to the 


actual process of music making enclosed in the performance situation. Improvisation encompassed the whole 
range of the repertoire that musicologists “don’t like on the page” because these pieces usually “they rely 
in their effectiveness on the particular circumstances of place, audience and performance” (Randal, 1992: 
16). Improvisation aimed at maintaining an illusion of realism of actual time experience. Virtuosity as a 
mere skill helped to sustain the high level of emotions encompassed in the improvisatory performance. The 


brilliance and energy of the improvisation illusionary transferred emotio 


s of performers to the audience, The 
musical narration cultivated during the improvisatory performance stimulated the wide range of emotions. 
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Consequently impro’ 


ition was credited with the possession of its own musical dramatics. As identified by 


Ali Jihad Racy improvisation is characterised by a number of features including: intuitiveness, practical aspect, 
creativeness, personalization (individualization), inspiration, power, specific musical idiom, balance between 
the familiar and the novel, direct contact with the audience, mystical or emotional transcendence, freedom, and 
finally naturalness (Racy, 2000: 304-307). Similar notions: virtuosity, emotions and improvisation have been 
commonly used in reference to Gypsy music and its perception in European culture. For example European 


intellectuals treated 


.y music as very emotional, melancholic and full of joy at the same time. 


‘Accomplished improvi 


ition was an essential component of concerts given by piano players in 19th 
century, for instance young Liszt largely added to the fame he managed to achieve after moving to Paris 
where he was regarded incontestable as a virtuoso improvising on themes from Schubert Lieder, Chopin, ete. 
(Bekker, 1936; 277). Li 
other instruments including the ones commonly linked with the Gyp: 
“Liszt's di 
result of his extensive internal musing regarding the inadequacy of performance alone as realizing the higher 
calling of the artist and the elevation of the new public’s taste” (Botstein, 2006: 544). 

Virtuosi were blamed for drawing away the public’s attention from the work itself in favour of emotions: 


*s piano music, rejecting the instrument's limitations, imitated the sound effects of 
) music. Not only was it the violin but also 


satisfaction with his virtuoso career was the 


the cimbalom. But soon ~as Leon Botstein sugges 


for Liszt, however, composing started exactly where the improvisation ended. Liszt incorporated a number of 
musical figures on which improvisation thrived into his musical compositions focusing on the role of melody 
unifying the work. He did not shun repetitions and digressions. The structural logics followed the inner plan of 
historical trajectory as if reflecting the improvising path, 

As argued by Botstein, for Liszt musical composition “remained tied to the musical event as a 
performative experience” (Botstein, 2006: 555). The musical ideal was defined — as in 


of improvisation 
so well known by Liszt from Hungarian Zigeunerkapellen — by the momentary experience characterised by 
factors aptly enumerated by Ali Jihad Racy. The musical work was conceived for different reasons than in the 


case of an educated, professional musician following the set of rules regarding composition. Framed within an 
audible entity piece of music inspired by improvisation practice was an attempt to express the inexpressible. 
It was the trial to conjure up in the form of a written text the emotions of the moment — the compromise 
between the dilettante and the professional artist, an attempt to marry two opposites, an attempt to sustain 
the ideal of improvisation while not rejecting the new ideas of the higher status of the autonomous, written 
down piece of music. 

What Liszt managed to do was the transformation of improvisation into a jotted down composition. This 
transformation might be a consequence of the fact that Liszt was very open to the 19" century ideas also as a 
vivid reader of the press in German and French. Botstein, alluding to Liszt’s ability to imitate and transform, 
006: 


519), Drawing heavily on what Liszt believed was Gypsy tradition he set to express the inexpressible, David 


suggests that the composer, while absorbing the romantic trends also “transcended them” (Botstein, 


Malvinni in his 2004 book “The Gypsy caravan: from real Roma to imaginary gypsies in Western music and 
film” suggested that ,,Gypsy music, as understood by Liszt and others in the nineteenth century, is not simply 


a musical style, nor another exoticism (the German —centric view), but a consciousness of the communicative 


essence of musi 


; differently put, it 
on the listener” (Malvinni, 2004: ix). 
The romantic image of the G 


the power of musical performance to convey a ‘passionate’ impression 


musician influenced the perception of improvising virtuosi and 


strengthened the growing tendency of rejecting improvisation as an ultimate proof of an instrumentalist’ 
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talent. Favouring notations and educated professionals in the musical circles did not mean excluding emotional 
factor represented in the improvisatory practices: some of the most talented composers of the era (Liszt, 
Brahms) openly admitting to Gypsy music influences challenged what seemed impossible — unifying the set 
rules of compositions with an intangible element of improvisatory. 
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GOROHE, Vgbo, dojo boygoAgeoeb Abgogho GGA gowodshogrosbo bodaysgho (Hy Gyborggero, 
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obeo Fobkeo go bby) beyEEEIZds GG0Obs Es Ybobobyso ayybeok ({s~wsdsbogeob) Ange. 
fgg6 Boge gobbogeyae boikegmgsdo ggbgegds Ighaygegdob goaIob bbgowobbgo goGoobi gan. Bo— 
AaKoMae, GGomb BGs beyeAo_ds GmaaGy bo, ob GoAejhodg IAbGyeegaerob Joys, Gee 


bags bagddo moore ‘IgAbGagegdgevos eo bb Aggaob GoAegho!y ImBagGoevo. oTgosmogo, gh qgo6obg- 


Gage beyeewAso gybeob Jogs (byws bagddo Gsieeg6o4y swsdos6o). shyo gdobgago'’do, ‘borage. bod 
LAO WAPyQsoLIG go Godkghody IgAbeyeegagevo gggaeobydo. 


aoeadsbogeob 3sG{joab, bFotow, Go 56 Aygo Iyabe 


eeqdenobags6 Aglegoo ybobmbyso ayyb— 
go obeyeegdb. ‘hoaxge — Abogeeage geno TyMberyengrgevo. obobo, Goeeggaee Tydmbgggasdo, \Goe'do 
dsbob IsAGoob IAboyeogdeegdocy begjdos6, Ay@oA, Go|MGG, Ygho, oF Gosob bodegagsdo yoo 
doboggabs go HGomb IsMogob bbgoeobbgo TpAbergeegoeeqdo dyogor (Bog. 2). 

Bo(j9G9 boggoGgeoml Ibayerjo0b Goss sPygoso AGogreeqyyGergbgdo Hognsce obobsgh XX 
bogggbob Asbdogehy JoGoygo Geegeeerdol ‘IgA 


agognerob beyyao'do AodgobsOy Ggeraggdgob. 
gh ggsHobybyevo, JoggQE Goad, gobIoGeagdyeoo oye qogegeoraygeo Aybogob yoyona gsegierb 
TgGa@om, GewghoEy ogo Iywdogow sob wogogdomgoysoo Lghobmob, bodzoms bggrobyygyeegdob goo 
Bobo como gybeosdob JyJIom, boayge — AmAegrrgems syQogLsyELe GooegbeBob gy ‘Agg@gdoor. 

2. baad: 

Lodgggob goss yyBevadiaGos. gyseegdob TogGom AmggAyeeos: L woAFygdo bogow so@ggee 
GLAST): 2. gowodobogeo; 3. {Goer a(a Gob Aybogoeeyeo Aobogns oggeyevos ‘Tghogevob Jgeee— 
Koye LOGyJH Id) wo b (Bog, 3). 


aay TdMéogo AgybogoeeaGo ghob AJmby odgeygro gotooho gemogeg%onno figd Boge yoobo— 
Obpyee Hoydjab Iecob, boesy HGomb b Anboygqno boySneme o@ ygbgegjos wo ogygdyevos Iber 
EME gowodobograbo wo a doAgogdob Amboggergrds'g. hyo bein, gh ygaeeothy Mago Goeygvo 
(go@od. a goood a ..) bes sbobogegh a9 Gody’ob asbgomoagdob yggees'y oee@gaee g3b. bogrmne, 
‘gheo ogabo Tob, GE] fggh bygea oGbydyee ogo wo bobeger HoboyagsIo dogo boygoegererds 
OGG ALO GodyT{d0 Igq@oeo AGgog0, goeGy obo ayygea pembobggvos6o Gody’dgdo. 
|, bmaxae, 
gowag aGobgge aghgegds a Goo. ab abjabo oye Angogga'g sggdyevo b HGoemb 3sAKyos Ao 


b Gaomb Fob agodgh bAradggy@ob Lhgowobbgs go@oshsgdo. 


‘Agbyseergboe gobbbgoggdy eens Lhgowobbgo gotoahHyVdo, GoJhgdob GoegegherBomse, go (aghgwgs 4. 
6,8 oo 10 Gogijom; by. 
BaSLO EGO HoAGO gb yowodobogvab doMéonb doGogogenymoe. 08 Geb, garGogoee'do gowgdar corb— 
baoo6 qoddiagab (lg. 2, Bog. 3)- 

AMMAG Fao. momegyevn IAG Hodhgdob GomggbeBob IbGog ygowLmoeyyseeoo, Agyeod a oo 


LgboboUBsgos, Ged ygqeas6, bo~oG, b Ieboygqoo 10-~o,{os60, Bobo 30e— 


b ade ogBo eGo, borax ye boda G¥jo0 Aggy bbb, ySorbIos6o yowadsbogrob IGQGoob Ingero Agere 
Bobgg@ob goeenb yoga. 


gOS, gS _rGoob ob gomaev7odog, yo GysEAhgob Jgeaghoeeeds gobbbyogqoyseoo. Ada o— 


LOM, JOMAQELD ~O Berger geBELAIOO gabbbgogegdoa6 boAkegtiob TIogboor AMGAyy Ke Io@Bagdob 
AodwggGevoon. 

Lodgggob woboberyeeh yydeghors qAGogangheds Anog@egds a GGomb doeeoom, hoaryge go 
sdobogvom. 
3. Agereng@ago: 
momen 306))00'I0 Agee @dgs o~AgoeRon. OBYyQdabs gs a FGoemb I4{og8I0 doeomseo 


AgLEmgagdin YoRIgegdoo VoRIeagbogeo, b GGoebs IoFeagddo go Ayeoewogob abGeboogdob eo 
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Aydogyjaom0 baVyobos Pobs Ievob hy Podofyyseo. 
4, agrntqwogo: 
SgOSQogob Hgoeebs'hGoboor yggers ob orbdgysowerydo ygbgwjo, GE Wow, ody goo 


on 
pOoobjgdFo Yodygsbo HySQozyevo 


se bogebys Agbogoio. of Abng Abogeee ooh oegboIbog, Gd odgGyen, Iywosmgdom Aomeog 
ogegeworbio, Asilo6, Gago yySye gobgomoagdyge body'’Igs7o 


ad 


sgME~Qago Cobmboapiyee bdeagobydo'bgo ospqogevo. 
5. bogygogGo Hadboo: 
Lodegdnb gyoaasbos6 grmoe Tggghgoo bodegdob bodygogGa Gadgob bogombbog. ‘Agdnbgggooo 
24d9, GED Lobe hoHslyspoIo Haydob Iagomb Iogydyero gySdoenySo GgdbGo. bIoGow, bybGowe 


94 Bofoge@gds Aghsdsdob bobeger Asboeea'by, 


ahogeo'bab Gab godmagggns, Gd bogygogGo HadbGob ggoboor béodogeyao Abegwenge Aghogeob 
BGA ob geno go ogog9 Gadb}om wah ygds (ooo boggorigeor o6 dos boygoegeoo bo) seo 
Egg BoAeggbe IsGGoo'Io aeeerber 


seogdobs ~@d bog ygogGo Kabob Imboggeeqedoo. goeeodsbogvo 


yEgaengob yeombegeogwogdoo beygew@gds. a Hor — GadbAo, b Imboygyme — bob Gadbgom, bo 
Boy aobegergonm. GaJbho oBGegoboegoyeeos — goderyghyryeeos g_eogdybeo ogogo Fagngeob 
segdbowab ofyagero boiegds go booby oBsGegoboQoyseo Hab. cBMgnaq aUELadEL gor, 
gegdFo aobbbgoggdgevos bogygog% Gadbdob bAeoJmbob gyodmygbydo. gh eodmgowgsyevos eo gyode- 
HG. (I oy gadeegdob Yogboo HGomb Gsieqq6o IoFgoo godenggbhyss wo Q) yasevggob eo 


Asdosgagdgevo a 3sG\os b IsG@oob bogygog® Hadbbb ogr@Qob_ ory shoe bogygoa® GadbA'g> ogg 
Aeygeo. 

VYpms@boIByeeo yomwgg go saiqIgHGoo ofobs, Gd bogygogso GadbAob godgmeo Gogeeqdoeo— 
AGoUgbyeergsboo of Fndob boeydo'do 

6. balsms Gomeghdob bs yoobsdo: 

Fgdmgob aobboygqnagdon boobjyaghmo bsAbdoabo IybogooyGo googngddgoob, odyeygeo wo ayy 
Gren Gody’Tgoob ‘Bog6oo Aoggiyseo ySorbiAos6o Ambo ygqmgdo CoAVygdabs go gowodsboggab 3940 
go (Fog, 9 9. d). shoggatbob IGmggh'do gama ‘Ighgwgomsy SIgoGoe hobb ‘bynowbo'dbyge Is@Poomo 
BndmogogebJosbgdob Gy6eq6c,00. 

Kee goGoob(ydo QIIFygdob Is4Goo Angwoohowe gaorbioabs, Gey. geyodGed. 99 bod 
QIGOb yabgomsegdob yggero'dg seagyee boygbyGb “gbwes IgghodA9gsoeqh. gorgeor goeoobij'o ogo 


Sbegogtion oye: 


Begemigeg Me@bAoaboo. yggavo Lhgo Iydobgggsdo Iomaggmdom georggdo Ayoey geo AgboAly bas. hero 


yEoo Godyfdo mogowsh Sogemikey boAbAs6e yo sob. Jay wagsbybagdo, Ged 


gayees “Iydorbgygo'o 
Lode gob Tbogvew Iomggevo bio of yb, Geagerbog iggysegsang, GObob IIggob gzy6JGooG, odgb. 

LoofGy@gbes bdsos GoewgboBs gawedsbogob 396 GosBo. GeIGE, Joo, goweodobogrob IGoo 
Bobobyso 2 


‘Agbobyd segboIbyor go). boobyySghers Iybogho dgjoes boygoGyeoerb ySor-yoor Godley -bodeg- 


pAmbIosbos go GeyGy Ygbo. beyseegoo Geab Bog® (bbgowobbgs ob gesIAggoego0b 
GsIo [.] BnboFogegmdb gmbAnsbo gowodohaggo" (g@JmAoo'dgngeo, 2006: 479), Anybywogowe oBobs, Ged 
sflogg Body dob gowodsbogeab 3o@Gab Agoag bobygaob ga@ogoee'Io geg@b boo gs embo bay yo. 
a Go b HFnmob Goo Agwatighoor asbgomomyayse Gody’Igo’dIo yowodsbogeab ssMgjoob obey 
eepoIey Jyeggewe, Iyoqwws g@GogokeTo gawgdor boi os morbbioas oabryqGowooBpb. oi, Adee 
sob AybogoeeyGo shemgbgdob 4 go@osb os bobg'bg, (1) goboowo6 hgowobbgs. gybIGrgIGoe ewode 
OLDIE IG osboa6 agodgh boy. q|@n seegogyGos gh Aebygqmo asgosbGam, GE|Oae, 3 
LEMGIMboyed Angegs, GmayeoIoG, gowodobogvab IoG@oob yodRogoeebdnosbydobora6 94 agodgh bo 
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ig. 2) Igb 
godsbogeob 
BGG obo, 
‘Agdbeyeegdgeoms Boge gh. gabdee 


e{ob obgmo YoAiob ‘Agdorbgago'do, Gaga HGom'In AOAQAGoge0 obo sbergeegdb ao 
IoMeoboy. 0gog9 Gomb ‘AgdbAypegaeegdo Aegenob asdGogoeobioobgdyse gowodsbageabs 
sk DESMO yowodsboggabs ws HGomb IG Aogsb Iosob Aggaewe Ighowsyeras gs magowe 


deg aobbbgoggeyE IoGéogdo gam Amgeoobesowe omoJagdo! 

LYmage sbyn IydnbgggoFo, gowodabogeak IsGgGosdo ysdesgoeebdnsbyBob Ggbeg6ey0s Ayeoeg 
byg@ogeo6 yo oo — mogosesbgy ‘Agobodbgds! sdangog, gowodobogobs gs GGomb Ambo ggergnas'g 
pobbies, Ged gb 
BoG oJ begds oto Igmagyevo, s@sIg@ Iomgyerowo AyAbeyeegdeomdob 3oAemageGo 


sagoyseo bodegGs figgh mgreePob ofgag» GG0e-boeAGoe (syomisg. I. by 


boobggaghes, Ged oAygoGo Qgewogegdydo Legh Boyegdyeos IGaJhogol-IMoyengdgeoos ory 
big Bendkege— 
sEIdb, 94 BoGondy6 gY. Ayosgyge sbodenb! Asgoeromoee, qyodGnd, bodeyGs dogjors boggoegeoers 


sMBagbogmer~am yyegho GoVogrobsmgob, Gowgob oddb, Gsboey obobe Booey bos 


Agbegeegdob amb yyygeo bobstyedggdob Gor bogeegd qadoymqogvgdob yodmofgaghs ory go 
wodsbogeab IsAGosb GGomb dbo Igsbeygegsb, gooey GmAyewodg Joeroigyso sboilgnobs ‘Agdorbgggo'do. 

dA, ghia Aghgegoor hagyeegsaogo boikagaab gowodsbageab IoAgoob sbogeotbabob mBowegdo Goaeg- 
Godly boob ysgher yoobgo: 1. Agagodgwos org SG gowodabogval Io@Aoob AJerby bodlegGgdFo eagobobea 
AgbseObbereyeoo ‘gb 
LodegGob GGoe-bodeyAow oS} boyyybygdob Adbdogy'by hodmyrerodgsyeva HAo~wogoyevo 


JEQgdob Fobodegagso? 2. Goikeghoe oghegds gowodobogeab dsGéoob Ajerby 


sbAEgydob yobmbbedog@rgdob bo begGgIo goo sGob my oo gh Bobo gobgomsmgdob gemyogq%o 
‘Ayegge? GoAweghoe gJggdegooGyd> GGoeogoyswo 
godgeno og o> bbgo, GGoob Ioge TgbobAyeegager bodeg@oms be@yJGigyA'do ~wogobsbem yosoo- 


jbogob gobgomsGgdab sybgdtog a bob? goo 3. ‘Iga- 


dshoggoh IsGGoob gry6Jgook AJoby Ambggamgdo, GeAeejdoG ‘IgAejmd gyobsAbAoabwoby6 obggg. Ge 
BGG odsb ghywogor bodgGo dojos be 
Ged g@mbiosbo 
HIB'Io Igg@oe Low, goemy Job oyey 


gogo TR 


‘Agdorbgygooo ss 


sQoqdob asdGogoeobioobydob ybegh09 ggySgee goeoo6— 


» HodyTgodo. Ae|MaEy ghywogm. GGOb do@Goob IorJage0 
AEAQ_GEE;dO gSmagoe bygebYGoymasb ofybyh eo gsobios6o Io@oob Asdogn'bye, SsseebBoabooe 
Ag bogo@gogh. yodGogoeebiosbydob dodo ghorggagga IAobe,039800 Gob bogos@bobygo. Ger~aoney be 
dogs, ynSyeLo Igvogebook boGorgggh yo6oIoAmdpB@s 99 gyobob JOIe-Ingoogebay bors Agybogo 
G0 SdAMAHYdS, boAyGob sgggowo oelob Agee Asomgob gadsbsbosngdggea oogobsdyegqagoo. 


AY. agree gerdygeo béogab™ Asmgyevo IyGdhpd, GmAgoborgoboey Godshsboomgsgseo oye biydob 
WoderggoogderdBob Asoevo boGabbo, Iysodgo bY Goggo mogobygevdabs wo Gong, eGogoboeeyyo, 
Aedmogo LAG Ayeob IyfAbobsygh, Goo shboWgeyGo AgbogoGgaob I4mEgh'o momeyygeo Aer6s— 
Foggab mgomasdmboégob obggg Asoeeo bomobbob Ashgghydgevo oye. 

AybogoeeyGs sGoeeorbs Ghoweyo, Gem bean ao Goiydo bogdsoe sbeeob wack  gamAssgooro6, 
Bgoaegoo 


\Bgcogos'do. 
gd Boge gobbogeyer ygqeys goCoob4b ogee ofgh dotomseo dobgo go b\yIhigI%, GG oor 


Ago’, “bor Tydorbgggodo, Gogongoeeyow” gobbbgoggoyse goGinohghos6 agodgh bo,Ay. ooo g 


aaibbogoggeigeeo@ Boobies eGo gymbobs es bbgowobby> yoOgancoob IpAbergengdgeoors ‘Bek 


LsySgdb Ado bogae FoGAmAogeemBsb. o@ggaee Gogo, gogowgobyo boobseeoher bodydons bogtaer 
se JgQoIgeeo Agbogoeeg@o Jbergoga go gobgobogeyo bodgg@ob LoAsoyseo IoGody4goo, sor geo 
Boilogs wo IgdgepdobeoagoGoe, Ege dob yo6AsoGmdgdgero Fog hgdo, GM|OGE, yo@9g060, aby 
HM*CoGONEE Aghogseeye sbenghydsdo AmAbesto Sybysaogo yobgomotghob Ipwagow. sysgogar 
gaSVqGob IGeGgb'do ~oobgs bay 
BEmob begstob boggeea®sbmo6 eogogdomoom, Gade bodmBogever ggevagob Ig@b3gdeagoo, eobobo. 


qeeobbde yombggdo aowodsbogeabs ~es GGomb IoGeogdob gyabAGogab 
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NINO RAZMADZE (GEORGIA) 


THE DYNAMICS OF THE EVOLUTION OF ONE SONG 
(ON THE EXAMPLE OF 
PATARA SAQVARELO- MY LITTLE LOVE) 


A constant evolution, as an essential condition for the existence of oral traditional music, is one of the 
significant aspects of ethnomusicology. From this viewpoint of great interest is Georgian traditional music 


whose environment changed greatly in the last century. 
At the junction of the nineteenth-twentieth centuries Georgian countryside led the life characteristic of 
feudal society and the environment of the Georgian “homo-polyphonicuses” (I. Zemtsovski), as those adhering 


to the traditional musical mentality was almost the same a: 


several centuries before. People, living in villages, 
were linked to one another both by the ties of blood, everyday life pattern and religious, ideological and other 
factors, This all created the environment within which Georgian polyphony was passed down from generation 
to generation in a traditional way, when young people adopt and master the repertory, the singing manner and 
performing forms naturally, imitating their elders. 

As it is usually known, in the twentieth century the same village population had to live under greatly 
changeable socio-political conditions, which was reflected very clearly in the transformation of the forms of 
folklore music and popular life pattern. 


I have a unique opportunity to present the dynamics of Georgian polyphonic thinking in the traditional 
performing manner of the twentieth century, also to show how the individual or ensemble forms of preserving 
traditional music have changed, their diversity and richness always distinguishing Georgian musical folklore. 

In the present paper I am going to focus my attention on one love song — Patara Saqvarelo, about 20 


specimens of thi 


ong recorded in different periods of the twentieth century: on the basic of their analysis I 


will show the possibilities of their variation evolution, the specific features of their form, melodics, harmony, 
the number of parts and their coordination, I will also dwell on the constant and changeable elements of 
these parameters. 

The song Patara Saqvarelo is very popular in Guria and Imereti, It resembles such songs widespread in 
other provinces of Georgia, which are difficult to assign to any definite part of this country. 


First of all, I tried to determine the common archetypi 


I texture of the specimens I have discussed and 
present the melodic-harmonic basis on which subsequently its multifarious variants were constructed (ex. 1) 
ty: 


Here are the normative parameters of the song, the factors conditioning their dynamics and changeabi 
1. The Performance Form: 
‘Asa rule, songs with gadadzakhili' (Me Rustveli, Indi Mindi and others) are performed by a trio and a 
unison choir (gadadzakhili). 


In the songs, I have discussed, different variants occur. For instance, the trio part is sung both by three and 
several performers, when there is one performer in the upper parts and the bass part is performed by several 
singers. Very rarely the latter is performed by the choir (several people in the upper voices), In such a case, 
even the beginning of the song can be performed by several singers, 


The part of gadadzakhili is often performed by the unison choir, sometimes by the bass part of the trio, 
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when the number of the performers is not sufficient; very rarely, by two or three singers who do not perform 
the trio part (ex. 2). 
Such a diversity of the performing forms of “Pa 


a Saqvarelo” presents a clear picture of the changes 
going on in the performing sphere of Georgian folklore in the course of the twentieth century. First of all these 
changes were conditioned by the social environment of folklore music, when it was always connected with 
stage, with forming large choirs as prompted by the Soviet authorities, sometimes even with the failure to 
collect the sufficient number of singers and so on. 

2. Structure 


The song has a couplet form. Within the couplet there are: 1. The first singer (only in the first couplet); 2. 
Gadadzakhili; 3. Trio a (the musical material of the a trio is built on the melodic structure of the introduction 
and b (ex. 3). 

The Imeretian variant possessing the plainest musical language is the only one of all the specimens I 
have analyzed, where the b portion of the trio is absent completely and is built only on the alternation of 
gadadzakhili and a parts. In my opinion this simplest formula (gadadz.-a. gadadz. a...) must have been the 
earliest stage of the evolution of this specimen. In general, it should be noted that in the sound recordings 
and specimens written down in musical notation that are in my possession, the Imeretian variants of Patara 
Saqvarelo are much simpler that its Gurian variants. 

In the middle there are different variants of the formal structure (sch. 1), a trio performing once more. 
The 4 trio part built on the intonational motifs of the a, as to its variants greatly differ even in the number of 
the measure (there are variants with 4-,6-,8- and 10-measures). It is noteworthy that everywhere, where the b 


part is ten-measured, its first two measures sound parallel with the gadadzakhili part, This time in the vertical 


four-part texture is present (sch. 2, ex. 3). 

As a rule, according to the number of measures, each part is square, but a and b parts sometimes sound 
ikhili part. 
tion of the couplet varies. For instance, the first and the 


three measures longer throughout the second half of the homophonic gadad= 


Very rarely, even within one variant the comp 
last couplets differ by the sequence of the parts present in the song. 

Most of the couplets finish by the a trio part at the end of the song, sometimes by gadadzakhili. 
3. Melodics: 


In each part the melodics is descending. In the introduction and a trio part the basic melodic formulas are 


represented in the b trio parts the working process on the melodi 
4, Chords: 
From the viewpoint of chords there are all the consonances, which, in general are characteristic of 


intonations is brought out. 


Imeretian and Gurian music In this connection I will only note that in the comparatively plain Imeretian 
variants the third parallelism is leading, while in the developed Gurian specimens the chords are constructed 
on dissonance vowels. 

5. Verbal Text: 

Together with the form of the song I am going to touch upon the issue of the verbal text of the song. It 
is no mere chance that the verbal text, given at the end of the song transcription, is not distributed equally on 


the corresponding notation materia 

In the process of analysis it was evident from the viewpoint of the verbal text, that the only features that 
are stable are the beginning of the introducing part with one and the same text (Patara Saqvarelo or Patara 
Saqva 


eli Khat) and the alternation of glossolalias and the verbal text in every following part (gadadzakhili 
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erformed by glossolalias, a trio — by the text, b portion — sometimes by the text, sometimes — by 


glossolalias). 
The text per se has an improvised character, in which a fragment from Akaki Dsereteli’s poem /meretian 
Song and an improvised folklore text are used. The lines of the verbal text are also used in different manners 
within the limits of the couplet. This depends on two factors, (1) if several parts of the trio are used within 
the couplets and the a part, finishing the couplet, repeats the verbal text of the b part, if it is given on the 
new verbal text. 


The above is another argument in favour of the factor of the verbal text being k nificant in the 
unsuitable, improvised type of the song. 

6. The Number of the Parts: 

Tam specially interested in the homophonic passages of the leader and gadadzakhili parts present within 
the three-part musical dealects, the Imeretian and Gurian specimens. In the process of analysis, even at a glance 
the tendency of the above parts tow: 


In some Imeretian variants the part of the leading singer is homophonic entirely, which, in my opinion, 


‘ds becoming multipart is clear. 


must be the earliest stage of the evolution of this song. In one of the variants it is two-part to the end. In all 
other cases, the second and third parts join in alternately. Some of the specimens are three-part to the very 
end. Here I must add that in all the cases the song is always begun by the first, directing singer, which usually 
provides the tone, 


The number of voices is very interesting in the gadadz 


khili part. As we know, the gadadzakhili part is 
homophonic and, as a rule, is performed by a unison choir (I have dwelt upon various interpretations above). 
I think that it is this generally accepted truth that the remark to one of the specimens of “Patara Saqvarelo” 
must be explained by, “a homophonic gadadzakhili participates in the song [...]” (Erkomaishvili, 2006: 479), 
in spite of the fact that the second half of the gadadzakhili part is completely three-part, sometimes even four- 
part. In the comparatively advanced specimens the part of the a and 6 trios join in before the gadadzakhili part 
Since we deal with different, 


ends, subsequently in the vertical the result is three and four part consonance 


functionally independent parts, it will be more logical to view this passage as 


polyharmonic phenomenon, 
where the gadadzakhili part never becomes polyphonic, On the other hand, in such a case, when the bass 
part of the trio also performs the gadadzakhili part, the singers of the same trio perform the now polyphonic 
gadadzakhili part, The line of distinction between the gadadz 
even the performers perceive these functionally different parts as a single whole! 


concealed so much that 


khili and trio parts is 


Itis in this 


that in the gadadzakhili part the tendency towards becoming polyphonic can be observed 
not only from the s 


ond half but from the very beginning! Therefore the song constructed on the alternation 
of the gadadzakhili and trio before our eyes, turns into a trio-song (audio ex. 1). It is noteworthy that this 


transformation occurs not during the secondary but the primary performance. It is interesting that such 


changes are unacceptable for most of the practical singers or ethnomusicologi s whatever they forgive 
the folk singers is never forgivable for the so-called “secondary” ensemble. For instance, | think that when 
performing the song Patara Saqvarelo, the Gurian trio of the Sikharulidzes will cause less annoyance when 
the gadadzakhili part is performed by the bass part of the trio, but it will not be acceptable in the case of 


some city ensemble. 


When analyzing the gadadzakhili part of this, at first glance quite a usual song, a few interesting questions 
arise: 1) Can precursors of the responsive performance be noted in the songs with the gadadzakhili part? 2) 


How successfully can the transformation of the trio-song be placed within the boundaries of the regularities 
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of the traditional thinking that has been taking shape for centuri 
How is it influenced by the evolution of traditional music? 3) Can we notice in the structure of the songs 


? Is this a logical result of its evolution? 


performed by the trio the passages, which afterwards will sound in the same manner as it occurs in the song 
Patara Saqvarelo? 

It is no mere chance that the tendency to the homophonic parts transforming into multipart is much 
greater in the Gurian variants than in the Imeretian specimens. As we see the singers performing the trio part 
reveal a sort of impatience and even during the homophonic part make polyphonic music, The stimulus to 
changing into polyphony is prompted by the aesthetic principles, As it is usually known the complex character 
of Gurian polyphony was conditioned by the musical mentality of homo-polyphonicuses of this province, 
the specific features characteristic only of their perception of sounds, their sense of the so-called “folklore 


style”, characterized by a high quality of the independence of the parts, an eternal aspiration to freedom and 


creating a complex, mobile structure, which indicated a high degree of each participant’s self-expression in 
the process of ensemble singing. 

The musical analysis clearly showed that some specimens were quite close to one another, but in some 
cases we deal with radically different variants, Their evolution took different directions in the creative work of 
different singers and in different provinces, 

Alll the variants I have discussed have a common basic tune and structure, which proves that they are 
of the same provenance. 

First of all, I have determined the common archetypical musical texture of the specimens under 
consideration and analyzed the normative parameters of the song, their dynamics and the reasons of their 
changeability as best as I could. 

Besides, in the process of research interesting questions arose as to the levelling of the border between the 
gadadzakhi 
as unison bass between song phrases 


and trio parts, which opened further perspectives for future studies, The refrain mostly expressed 


Notes 


"The refrain mostly expressed as unison bass between song phrases 
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Example 1. General archetypal musical texture of Patara Saqvarelo 
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Aogoaromo 3. (joo hoypogeor (Aywseov'dgoeeo, y%Agobodg, 2004: 119) 
Example 3. Patara Saqvarelo (Shughliashvili, Erkvanidze, 2004: 119) 
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Asgomrono 4. monbbioshmds dojocs boygogeoero (Epkomamuenut, 1972: 19) 
Example 4. Four-part singing in Patara Saqvarelo (Erkomaishyili, 1972: 19) 
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ISGIGNGI (60360 (bSDSGOVBILTY) 


DADILO BLOB GGSTOLGINSHOBOL_ LSSODBOLSOBOL, 


boJoGorggeeen'do boggenghoo gogeeBob eadggoeagdob bogombos6 wagogdoaysyeeo Bebs'Gydj00 
Aon goeoygeob goGAgder ymbEIAGOALI|. gyedew: Agger JrGorggeebo goreeaeogh agGdbygoobs 
hioms" QBogymbogogwo, 1991: 524), obi bagoGaggeren'do 
wogogdorgey 
Gob Aygygioh Fobs'g yobbobiyoby dgGdghor Aggabs.. ges ombeghgh AabFasggdoor Aeegeebo Hooreool— 


obGos6yeva ~gmobAbabyGgds ges Boboro6 


eM QoRLEME, So'bob—nn~@ob TgAgnws: ~~ FoRogeeobs Aegodgsebo bodgtdbgoose Io 


Qgdoboorgob... eo gGmbobgee Goorggeeogegh yonggeedo6 gA6 co bodGogengIs6 Jotogebodas" — agodgboab 
gEqnBo AGegqero (AGerggavo, 1987: 93-98). sdob ‘IAognd JGobgosberBs asbeo gobAbs 
gaREdnbs wo CoYGhAmIgoge yBoeedeo Jotinggava yao TyBmJAgeh. bogyseeeBgerbo, mfilgsebo bygeo- 
Fao gob Aygo seghogea amb AAgdob og%, ogo qeeeab Adoeeoms coo AgVggbom, gaggeeegseren 
AHobsgb gueeaboo'Io geo boygabggdb gowoggaInws. Bygdengdgeeo oyer gyeeghoob Joys yobrobo'bgdyevo 
Lobyob mgombydgGo ‘Agggees: 9 ‘gVaewea® ghy yogaseors, gomos@iye Paogams Assos mseaAoborn 


BOqEL0 JoGor— 


Biggbors: GoGo asboVghb bis goeemdobo, Bysogo AbGyoegdb Bob (byboo'dgogeo, 2002: 13). yobmbogyéo 
Lobgob AboIghyemds yooaow ghdmgoo Ajsemdeegdb, GeIgerboq, bodkegoeeo yoo’ (GEOG. gor 
EAdHYS gobrbogy@ dobgb) bygeyoayob yoeerBob wogotagob Geeegobowe Anohbggebyh. 
dorbsb§ooea6 eqmobAbsbyGgosboro6 gems Ijdobsyee goeeedob Jotogedo Ayooerarhgoorsey 
sAeaghyero Aghogoseyto guedyes wobgws go bo; 
6930 BobsbjoyGo Isbyob yaegbyge Aybogoeryy® Ghmaogegdsbors6 IgSFydob g'boor Yooodsdars. ber 


yee 
pamgyeon'do govmdob gwoidggoe@yoob ‘Iydegedo 


Aye gGengbiyseo Agbogoseyso Ghewogagdob Goowog'by Iyodobs JoGarygeds yoeoeids’ Bobo Asbobos— 
ngdgeeo AdogomebAosherd, oby GA, s4 Lago@gs aeeedob ysbeboyyo dodo. 

soGorgavo goeemdob AGogoeebdoobo Sybyd. g@mo ‘gbgogom, FobooeAegamdsdo Io soeggee— 
bafygobo Bo bobeo, 
{Aobioobo, yobbyeo, ybobobyso goed go, Foes Aagdob Boge, GPAgbo'Io gaoedob gyodergeeg- 


Go yoevedob yo6oblbodag@jdsbor6. Gbmangeas, Ged sorbshAoyGo yoeeeds sGobs 


Boxe Boohigenges co ogo boBegeels 4s6ado ayo sygobogvo, GAGE Jr doors (os gGor00r peIeoo0s 
grok LOA. Gagne boagogeregd JGobsoobygen GPAghob gh Amogo@o obo AGogogebios6 go 
ogebilosbedob qeeisdo? 

sbeioggro bogebyo bodggto ImgrogebayGo geadgoob yowrgho Iogoeeejyenghydoar ysAeachggs «eo 


gAMBsTo wo, IOGgIEX Yyoogeobs, aseeeBobogob TIyshyyer Ao, 


Adding, ye sAhggob ayo sobobioy40 Aobeegoob godGogoeebilngsbydoboogob. gagnBob WYogeeg 
dob dorggeeo bobPogergdgern byob bogabyo, howe. yoreerdob ydggeegbo igo sbobyseeo (Ayexea- 
SAgogvo, 2001: 104) agofiggiydb fGaggera yao o@hggsbl aseemdob Kogombsengy yoomws'g aocoVyersob 
940% 
Lge. AgGgGnqebyso qo_g@ob yeo-yGo0 gsdnggegbs, Abowoyso yoo yobbbyoggdyee-Igerreoy%o 
of4oGodg, 2010: 15) go Aggeeaga@a s'beiom, Bx 
payhiosbeBob yOBebagoy IG6o6G03ng06 yggmo'bg shee’ gash g@mbos6oasborsb (gsdobebos, 2009: 


Je gGordy. Tyenbgygomo ooo, Gin’ gh yjo3o bobo, Iocoeegevo'bino, IoGoeoger4yeo. bAsars- 


godSaeob Iyoeeqoys bobgh Posnoeeageb (oergmabeig-ge 
82). bibens ab grgoeeyyto ‘Jygommgd go Aydoggos: Anageels (bad), GeBgenog; wogobgeyseeos. Lfertgee 
Phebe yyGo Asbgo, Fysemdyzons yPorggengho ‘beybgob boas6o, Brdsbogvo (IL bés) Baygads gqobi goo, 
Bobo go m”gogg om. bores yoremb, shy yeenrgloe yobubogtioe Gbrdne, Inegiye L> LAS pg pIe 
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306g erBorbo 


Anqundo'dog, bAsGamdhs yoRBevgdbgdo Arogoeeboo6eds ygobAgoobo wo mJhogqdob bao IoGogageno'baoor. 
ABOIFHOdo, ImgLagmboymoe Ams'bErnghy yao sbgoo aoilobogoevo IerodgBbs — Ghdoy@ob Go oBsb, Ged 
JGobiosberds GPAs goosbedob bog go s4 gamedob godkoboe gob IoggBeg—ea qyereAlss, Iso 
pavhiosbedol qeeapdogo6 oGhiggh IoGoengeege hdomsbgaesh, GmAgev IGobGoIy eK 94 Gaeeab Ber 


Gexeook oG@bb. Ansgodo ys6eaboyz40 ds6y0 yo 94 eosoge 


yds SGaAg Borojom, LYeeyo ago godeeagGeos, 
Andgory bdsmobggeeab ob gGgoevowe sEigyyes ggobGo go eAJGogo — beyE ybbebsbbgso, Gedyeons gyy- 
Ag ga@pELO sGygELagh gGoAdbynb ceo shegdh ewPerompdsb — yobrboyyGo do6yo gegab bbgowsbhgs bo 
Aoeegemalhg sed Brogogh Aorgae bogGegh (Ava. D. Agneigh Abéing, 98 a'bom mbexwoyeo yoeomds goGogosee— 
biengobees eo Bermoghos gGob Aybogoevarrghorgdogggo sbaegbydob borage. sBGngocw. gohbere joger— 
£09 Aerogoeebios6erds yambInsGods7o. sdobmo6, yore seobo Tob, Ged Johorger goevedo'do bobby wo 
Aooe Pag? TYSE Ao'dghyeoeng6 — bogygob wobghg. yoremdso, Geanse; eeaggo'’do, onsgodos bogygs 
LaSug go doGorgee yoremds'do, ghobebyoee FoCdcondob. yggesiby aobyoooegay eo basmolgeoalyeycong 
gngho Ayeomeorao bgyyergdob Gabe go bdagg bas ELAggab HgbA goeeerg e200 FoGomgsdb goo 
grimoms oom (o> gGonmns segeooos ssoogegob ‘qEReLb (Ave 2): 

EQobsmgob, GyENYGE, 394 Lby> seaRnBengo AGogrdoeocgden4yGo gueeqbogdab Byesaby- 


£20, 96 Ggbygeo) goes Goeebobow qhobobyeo. ggerghood IyoVyhoes IsogogebJosbo yoeredo. 


gobooga6 yobebagyyGo Jobo 04 wogomayeLd Cd kwabsthgho bAydo Tgbododobeas'do Aagows Asbors6. 


WEL boggmobIbsbyae goemdob Aggevggoso o. o. yoebyto sebodbogh, Ged swogsbobgdygeo 
Aggemgook AGogoeebioobo AghAyyeejos ‘Iyodangds Aogoyymgsoo GodogmbyS gseedsb, goboows6 0 
‘Agdeoobgage'do body agodgh so ornsgobyygoee yORO'Gosborob, o6 yobmbogyGo JIsbgob Absgeyse 
Woy Pogqdoboro6, SéoAg@ Bob oabhengasbors6* (Capanep, 1998: 118-19). shymogy sorsbdbeegdob" gy'y6;\Go0 
‘Agomogho SgGabyee goeoeds'do IqyGqoerby eos bad (oberb). Abasgh Aegeegboh Ajeobes oeqoseo Jotonyse 


angymds’dog — yshmboy76 ddbgob AQsGgager An,Ageeb ‘BygVyo Bodobogeo eo abo. *hgogtar Fysoer 


Bo evogg. bio bobgee@gdieens Bsboww — Asgageo dob ko wodoma Bobo, beageen, og gcogobo'dgogoab 


Aomomgdom: ,osgQosogQeVo~w dobo.. deg goGgggeeo biob bobyeeo 94 oye, Aodeeghoeocy begs 


Woe Tgdsbgdob, bAsos Tyfymdob yodmAboeggevo yoyogws" (yogobodgoee, 1990: 286). geo ony Aegbyge 
Ed dyGdbiyeo gyeeghos'do msbAabgogdo bAgdom goeemds yobobogyGoeos smossgsyevo, sbyge goberbo- 
EIDE GOGO JoGorggo Agogoeeboob goeeedob. 

sbeagevo ae 
HACOGOS, goEednb aoTAgghydob gkhoor Yosodocms. JoGonyeeo yoeerndob bfogeegdob boggbyGgo0: 


Bob Tgdogndo asbgomo@|do, obgggn GMA, bhgo oegogeerBGog boggeegboer 


LobPogeegdgeeo bigd0, bose goon, goTIggbgdiye00 goseorrd, @. 3 


sOs'dgogvob Jomomgsoo, goeoerdob 
aobgoostigdob g&o3gdboG oQbodbogh <eo boAngy gdos'bg do@mygea goeomds dstoeegeeo'baob IAob cob 
obsGhighgdb (Ayweeros'dgogeo, 200: 105). orgAgo, yhoo sQobodGmb, God IsGogngavo'bob obeygagoensse 
AsGAO yg Lo MAGI 94 DEnd'hAgdo, Abo'Ighgeengobo FoRva gayngbob “bgges me bso GyeGogdob 


BoGoen|eLobib, Ages’ 8 Agdorbgggo'dng, IGoeegjevo'bAob ogogg I6o6G030 Ae,JAgegb — gsGorgergdyevo 


{AobIosbeBs, o6 yBsAgoggho AGogoeehdoaberdo. bogyygeabbims abog, GI JoGorgevn agbob segvo- 


goboydo sbermghyds wowbsbb gg Fagangws oryheosy .yodGogoeebdngsbyeyee™ Ieoberwosb. 34s 
Egan bdsmabggeab STgsto IGomenggijob Bogbyweagoe 04 Derndgabydo bogyoeorrgevo mogowob se 
EEA SA YEO sggdyeLo. Gboewor AyAkegdo asbgomoagds IsGaeeqeorbinbass oogeobb6obyg6 oyer 
Aodloeo 


1. Mogah Geageb madInsb goeemdnb godagghgdob IGegghog, GmAgeoog Imogotio gegedob 


WoT) sggeghoo Iyewads'hyssb yaygeabbdIh os mogobosgoe Aoyoeegab Imgeogeboob bbgoes- 
Lbgo bobggab, orgdgo, Inogoto Ashgob Ambowogamdobs" ws yodbbgngegdob IGbG030 99 Iydnbgggo— 
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og, dogeo'do Ghgds, 969 Abagoenw IsGogeeqerorbiob g'boo, s4@ bassbgeeob bbgo bobygdomse (oo 
do, bosomabIoGe bdsm Imdmsmads). 99 Abding gobboyeynGga00r sebobo'hogns goto bagdob yemoge— 
CdS, GeQghey 3960 Bnsgoo Ashyob dsthobiyso Seg@gdob exydevaGgosb obweghb 5 wo Soo (Ag. 3). 


AeMAG o—gbo'dyo, goeomdob gobgomomgd, ygakes bogseeeder |Goocz0o'do, aodIggbgoob abo 


FoGodsmon. Qbmangvoo, Ge XIEXIL barygzjyqo'do Gybyndo sGbpomaea goa Ayovyse-AgeeorbAgoygGo 


béogeob 9g 
Ebs'bos6 Geagogoob. Ggbyeo yobeogssgdob IoGgqee¥ 


. geobeoyyto yond, Geiewob gwohoynfborpaevoee yorbeogysdo oyyoyoobgb b3gqooeoy% 
pGab PoSIoswaghb sobsbijoyso qyboer— 


HogMbo — AggLabdojogue-gordgo'byseo soIbydob yagoyero, gobgyogbogo bageobggdobogob. g.0. do 
WsbAos'Ho yowgg ‘WO sOAgyevo boyyyygoowo6 gogoGacegeaeeo ogo asseeBob gowéyyen’byygee-dygeoo'— 
AsGoggGo bg oAeghoe, Ged ‘IgJAogeo oyer Bobo baggooenyGo yagdyevgqoog. XIV boyyybows6 yo 
dorbsbios'do Aygo~@AEI}ds gobboyynGoyeo gos Hyobyeea yeorgobyso ysmeedo, GeAgeab béoge'y 


Go Asbsboongdgevo LYmaye biol qbogyge bobytdgeng GGooge'do yodmoboé go. gxengenbyeo, aig, 
bogago-bogygom, FAggGngGoe@ bAmgobo yoeeedab Io@Qo30% sKseoeab Goryeo yoddgghyoyeeo, 96 go~ 
PAXOT;a ye (gdgmodg gatgbgeeodghos6 — yogo@meoIgayseea) yomeedo FOMIMoegqghb. oF oboeeraoob 
bakbb qybgodb JoGoryee eo dobobAoye Pysogsdo sdygoGo bAogeob bogseeedgeydob ds6gob eo 
godbomgdob byAbgdolb oephEgVaMds. BobohAogeo yoxRoagebydo goeordob hobFygo'Io fgg Ag- 
OES LogyRGsYO LoBoGg2000 YebyAQdob, s6 _obroaber yodIoboggdob HbA, Gog, VreEmgce Jobyob 
bobardanng godegmgdosb Iggbododgdo. hybgow sbynagg Iymeeh ghgegso XVII-XIX boyyybygdob 


sbGorgee bogogomder bggebs 


1Ogv'Io (Wnsgqhoe yytae-odyeyweo YsSOIodob, s6y 08 Gggombob 


@d 04 JgGor~ob Fyoegsdo, boeoe goRvedob aoTdggbydo! 

Usbyob goddgghgas gambsos ghongdogn® yoOgandoob Fomemseoaghb yggeeo gaseaaeedyn@s'do, Ade 
433, gobbbgoggaom Inba~goydGo sobshAogao aoeemdoboaob, GMA symembygea obbo of sd4 ye 
Egdb Ageomeoob obj ybboys gobgomsegsob JoGorbobessedo, JoGoryyeeo IogLogeboyso goeeerdabs as 


qPowmavgh ebeogerBob Fools). 


Aa6A9Ho, JrGoborbSoeomsb gama, bbgo IsModgGoG, yenggdo — gamogosVo. bagdob dado hobsoeeyeo 


gabyomaagbs Godegbowdy Ip heoywyeros wo yoBySbowwyd gySijoyoeedo. Iogmogeboys goevers'do 
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EKATERINE ONIANI (GEORGIA) 


ON THE POLYPHONY OF GEORGIAN CHANT 


Opinions concerning the emergence of Georgian ecclesiastical chanting are focused on one conjecture, 
namely: “In the past Georgians chanted according to Greek tunes” (Prince loane, 1991: 524), i.e. the rules of the 
Christian divine service and the chanting practice associated with the former were introduced into Georgia from 
Byzantium: “and King Mirian dispatched his envoys to Greece, to Constantine, King of Greeks... and asked him 
to send priests to baptize Georgians... and the whole nation received baptism all over Georgia”, writes Leonti 
Mroveli in his Mepeta Tskhovreba (Mroveli, 1987: 93-98). Since then Christianity became the religion determining 
the identity of Georgians and the Georgian nation never ceased singing hymns to the Creator. The hymns sung by 
the worthy ancestors, imbued with the grace of the Holy Spirit, with the help and mercy of God became popular 
throughout the churches of Christ and were passed down from generation to generation. Nobody was allowed to 
deliberately change the hymns approved by the ecclesiastic canons. Chanters were well aware of the significance 
of the canonical melody, and they believed that the violation of the true mode (as the canonical tune was called) 
was equal to losing the chant. 

The chanting tradition, introduced from Byzantium into Georgia together with the divine service practice, 
found a highly developed musical culture in Georgia, so during the next stage of development of Georgian chanting 
the tradition continued toward the fusing of Byzantine melody with the national musical mentality. It was on the 
basis of the national musical mentality that Georgian chanting acquired polyphony in such a way that the canonical 
roots of chanting were not lost. 

At first glance the polyphonic nature of Georgian chanting is a version of the Byzantine source. As we know 
early Byzantine chanting was monophonic, as chanting in unison was considered by the holy fathers to express 
the unity of the faith of participants and was raised to the rank of a symbol of exulting God “with one mouth 
and one heart”, How can this basic essence of the Christian faith can be realized in multipart chanting? First of 
all by the polyphonic form chosen for chanting. Georgian folk songs are distinguished for a great diversity of 
polyphonic forms and in fact, there was a vast choice of them for turning Byzantine monody into polyphony. The 
first step of teaching “the voices to be learned”, where the most ancient layer of Georgian chanting is represented 
(Shugliashvili, 2001: 104), indicates the Georgian people’s preference for re-arranging the chants according to 
the national pattern at its earlier stage. It is no mere chance that this stage chanting tradition is characterized by 
parallelism. Parallel voice-leading, one of the manifestations of the heterophonic texture, is an intermediate aspect 
of the monodic and different melodie texture (Arutunov-Jincharadze, 2010: 15), and as scholars suggest, of all the 
compositional principles of polyphony it is closest to homophony (Gabisonia, 2009: 82)!. The interval ratio of the 
voices is as follows: 


ntkmeli (top voice), who is the keeper, performer of the canonical tune which the chanters take 
the greatest care of, “modzakhili” (middle, second voice), follows it a fifth lower, the bass part — an octave lower 
from the canonical melody>, Even in the plain mode or “in the canonically acknowledged, accepted and approved” 
chanting chordal-unit polyphony with frequent parallelisms of fifths and octaves prevails. We think that the nation 
of polyphonic mentality found the following way out — being aware that homophony is a symbol of the unity of 
faith and an accepted form of expressing this unity, of all the forms of polyphony they chose the parallel voice 
leading, which, in principle, does not change the essence of monody. The basic canonical tune was not lost: just the 
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opposite. It was this tune that became stronger since the fifth and the octave ~ perfect consonances, were chosen as 
the constantly sounding interval; their root and peak reflect and duplicate each other ~ the canonical tune sounds 
on different heights embracing the whole space (ex. 1). On the other hand, in this manner the monodic chanting 
became polyphonic, therefore closer to the nation’s aesthetic norms. Thus polyphony was realized in monophony. 
It should also be noted that in this polyphony unison is achieved on a more important, verbal level. In chanting as in 
prayers the most important component of the prayer is the word, and in Georgian chanting all the words are uttered 
in unison. Even in the most advanced voice leading, the most complicated voice twists, all three voices utter the 
prayer words simultaneously exulting God “with one mouth and one heart” (ex. 2). 

Today neither Greek nor Russian chanting is based on unison. The church has allowed polyphonic chanting 
as well, since the canonical melody was never lost and all the other voices were adjusted to it, ILA. Gardner, a 
researcher in Russian chanting of divine service, notes that the multipart performance of the canonical melody may 
be assigned to the typicon chanting, because from the middle of the seventeenth century not a homophonic but a 
two-part or three-part performance of the canonical tune came to be established in the Russian church... “here we 
deal not with a free composition or artistic remaking of a canonical tune, but with its being accompanied” (Gardner, 
1998: 118-119). In Greek chanting the drone (ison) also acquired a similar function to the accompaniment. An 
analogous phenomenon occurred in Georgian chanting as well — the top voice (mtkmeli — reciter, speaker) was 
backed by the middle voice and the bass part. In some sources both voices are called the bass part ~ high-pitched 
and low-pitched bass, but as Iv. Javakhishvili writes, “originally the bass part was not so much the name of a definite 
voice, as the word indicating an accompanying part, a combination of following voices in general” (Javakhishvili, 
1990: 286). And if in the Russian and Greek churches chanting with accompanying voices is acknowledged as 
canonical, in the same manner Georgian chanting must also be declared canonical. 

The further evolution of Georgian chanting, like other local ecclesiastical traditions, followed the path of 
chanting ornamentation. The stages of Georgian chant teaching: the parts to be learned, the plain mode, melismatic 
chanting, as D. Shugliashvili puts it, also denote the stages of the evolution of chanting and on all the three stages 
Georgian chanting maintains the principle of parallelism (Shugliashvili, 2001: 105). Though, it should be noted 
that not only the fifth and octave occur as parallelism intervals, the third parallelism in the two upper voices plays 
a major role as well, but in this case the same principle of parallelism is harmonically elaborated monophony, or 
the simplest polyphony. It is also interesting to note that the polyphonic mentality of the Georgian gene would not 
endure even such “polyphonized” monody for a long time. In spite of the obvious priority of parallel voice leading 
there is not a single hymn that would be built in this form from beginning to an end. It is quite evident that the 
subsequent evolution was targeted at getting freed from strict parallelism. A certain role was played by the process 
of decoration as well, which means embellishing the main axis with auxiliary sounds, in its turn starting the process 
of being followed by other aspects of polyphony, though the principle of the “monody” and of getting thicker, even 
in such cases remain in force not only by means of parallelism but other aspects of voice bending (indirect, opposite 
movements of voices) as well. In this connection the most interesting is the interrelation between the extreme 
voices, when the bass part duplicates the basic sounds of the main tune by a fifth and eighth (ex. 3). 

‘As has been mentioned above, the evolution of chanting followed the route of decoration. As it is usually 
known in 12-13% century Russia there was the virtuoso-melismatic style, the so-called kontakarion chanting, for 
which a special two-line notation system was used. The primary source for Russian kontakarions is the Byzantine 
psalticon —a collection of virtuoso-melismatic hymns meant for soloists. It means that in Byzantium, in still earlier 
centuries, the virtuoso-melismatic style of chanting was so popular that special collections of such chants were 
created. Beginning with the fourteenth century in Byzantium special virtuoso-calophonic chanting was established, 
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its stylistic parameter being expressed by a free, wordless, drawn-out movement of the melody in different 
directions. The direct analogue of calophonic or if translated literally “beautifully sounding” chanting is Georgian 
decorated or flourished chanting. This analogy is emphasized by the similarity between the transcription methods of 
this type of hymn in the Georgian and Byzantine sources. In the notated transcriptions of calophonic chanting a new 
method emerged — inserting additional phonemes or non-semantic composites among the words which correspond 
to the duration of the tune (gamghereba). It is exactly this method that occurs in eighteenth-nineteenth-century 
Georgian chant manuscript transcriptions (mainly of the Gurian-Imeretian provenance, i.e. in the sources of the 
region and the period where the skill of decorating chanting attained its highest level). 

Tune ornamentation is a similar aesthetic category in all cultures, but unlike the monodic Byzantine chanting, 
whose drone ison does not impede the intensive development of the tune in the horizontal, in the decoration of 
Georgian polyphonic chanting together with the horizontal another parameter is also involved — the vertical. 
The horizontal development of voice is somewhat limited and is compensated in the vertical. The intensity of 
the decoration is distributed in the voices. Such a distribution of voices is corroborated by the comparison of the 
corresponding chants written down in notation or neumas. As has been said above numerous inserted phonemes are 
used in the chant manuscripts to denote the decoration. They represent the drawing out, elaboration (gamghereba) 
of syllables and doubtlessly also perform a metric-rhythmical function as well. Since, traditionally, the main tune 
of the hymn is written down in notation, at first glance the inserted element may be assigned to the top voice. But 
when compared with notated specimens the results are dissimilar, which gives us grounds to infer that the approach 
to the inserted phonemes should not be one-sided. In some cases the inserted phonemes stay in a suitable place on 
a long note in the top voice, while the second voice elaborates the tune on the syllable. In such cases the inserted 
phonemes already refer to the ornamentation of the second voice in a manner indicating the length, i.e. shows the 
length of the middle voice and refers to how long it can sound. So here we have the distribution of the intensity of 
the decoration among the voices (ex. 4 a, b). 

Therefore, is may be said that in Georgian polyphonic chanting the voices are coordinated in the vertical which 
prevents the voices from intensive development in the horizontal. We think the polyphonic nature of Georgian 
chanting to some extent “protected” the top voice, the carrier of the canonical tune, from horizontal development 
and spreading and helped it to retain its original aspect. Therefore it is possible that it was in Georgian polyphonic 
chanting that the general Christian canonical melody was preserved and its study may prove to be no less important 
for research into the canonical roots of other local ecclesiastical chants. 


Notes 


‘On the unison singing in Georgian chanting see, Shugliashvili 2001, S. — Go. Chveni saeklesio galoba (Our Ecclesiastical 
Chanting. “Iveria” newspaper, 1900, no 197) 


?Editor’s note: Unlike traditional three-part singing, where the most important voice is the middle part, in church singing it is the 
top part which is considered the most important. Therefore, the term mtkmeli (speaker) is used for the middle part in traditional 
singing, and for the top part in church singing 


As we know, it is the way the process of making the Gregorian choral polyphony also followed. On the resemblance between 
Georgian and medieval European polyphonic music see, Shugliashvili, 2001 
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Asgogeomo 1. wawoc omy (Tymeeoo'Igogvo, 2006: 49) 
Example 1. Daghatsatu (Shughliashvili, 2006: 49) 
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Asgserooro 2. Jergjwom, moggobob-ghygm (JerGodg, 1895: 45) 

Example 2. MovediT, Takvanis-Vstset (Koridze, 1895: 45) 

Bogogromo 3. yjGghgeodg, byeebo{'geo Q-673: 660 

Example 3. Kereselidze, manuscript Q-673: 660 
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Asgogooro 45. yyGghgvody. byeebol'yso Q-674: 650 
Example 4a. Kereselidze, manuscript Q-674: 650 


Asgsmomo 43. ya@ghgevodg, hygebo{’geo Q-830: 112 
Example 4b. Kereselidze, manuscript Q-830: 112 
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Jhabrgobegh woggoaggbob, GMAQE0G SEP {Gb eagobgeeo baioGorggevab’ HyGogmeos'by AGbogad0 


sAggoto wadmgowgsyeegjo oTghywegsbVogvoee gyydigso Sy@dgo obseogmbob (401 fy! 


HMAgdob, Aebohoggdab bodsdeger bodegapsh, Geieegoboo «.ysbbbgoggdyerse™ obAyeegoebyh (Jor 
dania, 2000: 842-843), Qbrdogvo Jotoggeeo AygeeggoGo Geybyeo6 Fy@Veioo sbggg Aoymomgab Bob “ydgq- 
gegh 2 
Ged gobboyymagdyeeeds'Ho" sg@dgbo obgjemogobo IGogogobidos6rb gaevobbJmaes, Aged ob goo 


Pgdo'dg. ogngg Fyrce'bg woyMebedom, ob Fgab: Ptogeog, Iggdeegdgeos ood AjgoGaer. 


bogoMoy or, GED YyGq oF emobsogob Jotnygeo boikegGs AmogoeebJosho oye, Gosgab oO .yob— 


Lodggaeg so GGosagoyerds Gorge HGowogoyser gogrxeegye Jqhogo'do 389 


LogynGdygedo® bobodgg@e yyeeiyGod Gadoghody boyyybob Bgega Imboeoy% Joobsoobyee boys 
Geilo ydoabgyseo JGorggeo IGogoewbioobo goeomdob mgomAyegyoseo bobg ysbodowmds* (Tsurtsumia, 
2002: 97). 

Lodggeeghna6 geagogdor%g 


er of ob 


940 yobgborgdgeo, obggg. agadgso bgyeebsgtos  ygee; 


Agegaqdb, GeAgeeoe, Aoymongab gmgsevyGo Aybogob yosaoe aoKgoosegayseo babréer eo 


3060 
goeogadob bobs gIjo0b sAbgdmasihg Ag-13 boygybgAeg. 669 sbenody geo mods bbgodg oF bogoobb 
aabohognsgg6 msgoshor SIGMA, GMAgeog JoGorgge bobyerogser Aybogs'do AGgeeob bobggdob 
AgbogoeeyGn Grgogoob obgodojee Fyocrgdh ghgds. bobo yaggsy6 odob Agbodgegdgemaob, Ged 
Aegego ‘gos XVIIEXIX boygyybag89o gua BogoPygsaeeo JoGargevo bggdgdob hobsbo gee jaevow, Ade 
459 byeohshyagdob Agwomgdob boeyydggse'by bb, Ged Lage oGbyseaes bggIqdob Iocogvgeeymoee 
Kae yowgg Ald boygiybydo (Andriadze, Chkheidze 2002: 452-454). booGorggeeen'do Jo@ggjev sywoebob¥g- 
AQahQ aInGadaee Voabdo, shoe y@JmIoodgageo wo gobiob Gewebsos ogamgegh yoobbgogadyee 


sbogwo'bh goo JoGorygeo bagebiyGo boAegdob bomogggdb ByV-dog IgboAyAgosy smobfgegyengoon, beagoer 


Gorge AGogoeebiosbo goeeedob FoGd'dmadsb fig V-om 44-6 boygyboor smocnggdg6 (Erkomaishvili, 
Rodonaia, 2006: 24). 

moodob  ygqees dotinggero Aggeega@ob sheom, foboVytgsdo, bgeebsYgagdbs wo moboAgeeegg 
Lodgdbeyeegdeee IGo,jogo'do Agogoee hoGb ob ,objmbsGoyGo ws boAyéygaaeer domgdo™ gos A6o'Ig- 
Byeerrgabo geegighgyan, GmAgngang Jotoygeo grgoseytio AGosgoeebJoobmdnb bodggeeaby Aydugaevadh. 
o-bgd goGQabos sd bagombb yRGe gama gobSgdbIo yo6obogeagh es agmogobodb  gobe*ybo— 
GLE IG gaRageh Adogoeedbeng — Bomgeer~annb, ab{mdoma@ogoob, byeebsFyGms ygeeggad eeobe- 
gobdogob, Agdyggeegdob dommgemgoob sbagJe'Jo Gordania, 2006). ygbygo Aobrbyeeody, sbagg oggevaab 
Aaogoeobdoaberdob bomogggsb JoGeyse gobAgdbh'Io. domggeeo boe'boydob Isbogegsdo VomAeeag- 
Boge baagos'do ogo Abygeemdb JOobsosbyee es FoSAoGorge Gyerooyes yyeesyyGooa ‘qemogGoros- 


Argowgdysegs'dg IV-V boyyybqgo'do eo Aon obeogoeypoeoye oeiogeomBo'y Ggewogoys Ito{gogobo 


Ld LOMA TEL grgssey AdogoeebAosherds'do. ,momergggea o9 obogowyseeyao god sGob Gergedo 
9 Adogogbdosbodob bbgowabbgs bgeyg- 
HISPLO HoIgdob YoSIMJAb, IogogebrgGo sheagbgob gobgomsagds eo bAgdob yobHGobeyevo 
mdmseds"* (Chokhonelidze, 2002: 107). 

sds ardsobebos, mogab ygeeagedo JGorggva gogoeeyyo BGagoeobiosberBob Fssao'dmdob Igbo 


gobosiogiendo obyaro Abodghgeorgobo GaeLasegdgeo. Ge~eGng 


bd. sGbowegob: .hggbo, Jotioggeeo AgbagobAGogebgjoab Amgogegmdoo o@bgayge dosomgbgab ‘Tecob 
AggeGhoma JGoryero HAswoGoyELO AGogoghdorsbmdob aobgoms@gdob ygqees'by Agog ks Ayso 
Beywgewgdo" (Gabisonia, 2004: 73). 

ogg Lodgo~gayeegdo godmbagagob ydggerghodsbors6 wsgogIoeja0m 08 obejgagoygoowo6, Ger’ 


segog, 2009 Fyeeb hogoVy%y Gab{Goeny% bogoogysoerbs geo gobyoro. o, 
8 
ohogeos. dotinggeegdo (Ggge0998%0) ‘y™eO oob. yowybgodobyH bo'bb, Ged gh dggwos. dggeeo segobo, 
ABIELO_ BIC. Go» VOSIOaQgnbyo sd 9/4. seo 4. ddagoGase, YoJGo Iedogerobyg6 go Go. ayer Foo 
Lyeeob ggbos Dodosarggwe. gh, gomggaaeeVosware, mogeeocsgob Byfobo'bdos. Bedogoweo gory ggagasens, Vo 
Jabqgdo* (Foutz, Interview 


Ae 


1) Bergoygob GoGo: 
AMGQ_oGom, as 


LOM, GabogEyGO GoIob GggeadQodo, ordggh yoggegagob sghoeogdo, Ged gh 


Lgavo yo — go@goe Go@g5mdo. fggho dggye6s deeggodobogeo oye. XIEXIL bo» 
subject BO05, 2009). 

BGS CGmob wobsHGoobs, oGbpPBOab o{@gorgq gdbIg@odgh(yqev0 ~obss6 G00 oBsbors6 ~oyogdo- 
Ago, Oy AEE s—nJgoAy’ JoGagyeegjao Magosbo FoRbygeb. dob boogeghAaogooe. oy Voabyge— 


390 xara yoace 


Bo Gsieghoe adbyyoggmo BVogvo ayer bodegGs JGoggevas youoboas6, Josoggeedo gnbedybo ge 


EMA Argoeramaee GoEYGo (IAMIob) bodega AooAob. ob, GQ 9G] yobs}, ‘IéeBob goserb 
La\CEAIOES, Eagh oy@or byebafyagdob LsFyogegdoo yegSb. ,AoySoagwgGo gs PgdboygGo 
SGeagho" — og 
agb sob os ImaGgqho, séoAg@ — GgaSgho. gh bogehob séfiggsbos. bagebb yygsob yodgedeo, 


20 LodogoM mJg> A56. Geyoghoe; of Codoge’by Iogo6o'by, shyoo Gi Boobs: 


Asbobydo — fgo s'bGom gh ogo ‘gga oye" (Foutz, Interview subject BOOT, 2009). Aya) aosaedgges. 


Ged 3gq% Leogyger'do yg yowgg ‘BAObghogeos Abyogho IeoJhogo Eo Ge boeebo Eeogemab 


ddegoJowob beggar weoysaybegh. 8g boeebyco boikegao GhybmbbyGo ysdobbgbeos, GeAgeeog, Gbybob 
ranmobsb (AgbsgGeBobsb) béyereqmws go GSM LoxyHodAgodgevo Bggoorbgs oghgo: Gog 9 


ghes oBgyaer 96 FgGer boighagae Lodegagso .AGTyAgo'bg* (Bobo ogderaabo)? ysoqgobs ges mdgo- 
Ged FoObyygo'do boy 
aAoG dy gob" Iabog@goo gamedob YsMdeseeqgbg6? gh seodosbhyso yamAsbymobmgob yhoo seaob 
(Foutz, Interview subject B007, 2009). 

boppGmggenb objrGoob Ighobyd HoYgangeo g@a-gaor ob{g@goqh wae, Gegeog, mse odb6ob 


gobo AQ_G@d, GMa gNers (ongilo) es gob Aggdeeos ~eeagqh sAGgoQob, Ged 


Lodgogngd0n AodgobsAgmaea, sbymo G9 ogo: ab{OHos s@obeeeghos mogdegeo, yggevob agoygoots 


PoRbygeob ogegoevo'byds, Aogoevnaso. ~eogoor sAsTybyaevab bobobs, mYAGS, oGogob yVyob 08 ~emeab 
fom-go@aao. 

GbE, 94 Agodgagds Fotbygeab, Fobos@gaob, gaeeduGob yoegilg Gbogegdo, AyG@od syGoseg- 
Sgevos FoSbygebs es AmAsgoeeb Boob Soeeo6bob Iemgbs geo AeAogoge'by meogheso(0s (Foutz, Interview 


subject B04, 2009). 


SM*CoGOYWMsob g6IGHqdo d Bogseangdo sabgdyeeo Fyomegdowo6 

FoboAegds4q ygevagob yobdgdbhTo, GA.QoQoyCLOds FoGImswag6b AmJGoge yobRggqosb ofs'g, 
Ad, Aybogoeeg HGoEOG05T0 ArookbAgds. 08 yObgKGoo’ goobagdobob, yYobeeoh goedegedab 
(Guilbault) Foabo GMs~eoGoob Igbobyd PeIorggee0 yeogts (Governing Sound) ~s!ybAs6, GEAgE0( 
omeabxeat Adfomoo%obs go Goodmbe yogeosdbob (Alasdair Macintyre and Raymond Williams) ‘JIaeIyab 
HELGE. AoJGmsae@ob obj gHIAgGExGO0M, .GSSLOGOS obGMGoygLse yobyghagwo, bagoser'yoe gob 


20 
HOPELTGO Aybogs) objemoyse I4mGqbdo Agbogeobsdob, Iygergggdobs Es syywojmGoob Absfogeg- 


bos ogeegdyev IGgoggdgeegoos" (Guilbault, 2007: 6). Jgagob> org Aeaggeghob (Gegeeogos doe 


Eadab yorgag, AGO G09 ga ooGbysgab. gordoenGo oJ o~egob qgog dom gdb yoonsdbobyysee 


Jachiggam 


HSOLOGOL, GMAOGE .yoHKbGob Iyshgyse Goadogdyeeo FoObywobs Co ssogynGAoagoyeeo sPayer’ 


AIM‘, GeAg@WG bogoseeyyGo Lo gYESaeyELo Lagobagoobs gs oghhoyogogoob  3@eghdo 
Adgnrg@ Gegeb oberygeqdb™ Guilbault, 2007: 6). Lbgoagoeoee GMI gogo, JoGoryeeo gogoeeyGo 3ege— 
ogoboobosedo Jodngyee gobugbogmeemaas Ibmgedbgwggeemdnbs eo oeeAob Hodmyoeeodgao'do obGer- 
Goob yeowgho ‘byqogeeghs hobb. HSowoGoyEemds, sBagoGoeo, YoaImsoaghb GVAg6ob"Aghyco¥yeegoob 
Logddee Befhoge ItoJiogob, GeAye00G, 3049304 gogdoa'dos Yotbygears6 go Fobsagdmo6. As'dob, 
GewqboE sgydggsegbeds* o@bo'ogh bodnagh Gsodg boasbors6, IGmggbors6, sesidosbysoo6, §So.0- 
GogEMds bosbeenggbors6 sbegomegdo. 

HSCOGORELMOb aoagoo. doGmgqevob Ipdorbgggodo, 06 ayyeeobbdodb symghyaeaob Bogeegder- 


dob. ob Igogogh IAgbgoye ‘bygogevgbsdbo eo FohooeAkegamdgob, Gobo, yodgegds segngvo afer’ 


Qeqh, BadobJogGo bogebob Jog4, HGaQoG00b s6 Gosyoeeab Igberyengoob IGeeqgh'o, aJ6ys gh Aybogs— 


seyto, gy bbgo Goi. 
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aorgeo HGoeoQyLO ybogob asweohghs boyAooe Goryeo sdeogobs oye. 1860 Fgeeh esse 
Oe 
GOEL GO~CLAG Aybogob IgboboGhgpweow, Iqbogoseyso gohoorgegdob wobysagobs go bodkeyag- 
Bob Gexjga'by yowogsbob gsboor (Shughliashvili, 2002: 433). 1880 Fegogo6 1910 Fevotkog, Aggevagotons soo 
GOR WOGOGOS Kaya, GmAgeedog Igworwobys gogeadeab Josody, Iogeoggddob ys goboge goog 
seo'Tgogngan, Gogeegh bybwodg wo gdgmody garghgevody, gaGesygvo Gergogoob Agdggmdo berggd%o 
anwsogs6o 5 000-Aeg JpGmygro HEoeoqoyeeo bogoeendgevo (Shughliashvili, 2002: 432). Gago, hobb, 


badageo goeorrdob 


AAO BILL YAS IHO Avene DeBogoeea msmdjsoborgob Jotonygeeo (y4o~o- 


BOJIMLD s4hggob, GeAggo bogoeomdgegso go goReegan ghVogevgooboo so hog\gGoor berégo'y Tybod- 
LE, Yoga FgbogosenyGo Asbogvs, Lbgowobbgo Aohgybob asdo, Gogengoowe byevdobalfgw@edo oger 
JO HEASGOOb godeygbgdob Tpwggowe. og 
Gyorggp bgseboP gGors, syQoohshoFgGors yoogamobs ws sbbosbgdob aside nogdmysogeo bode gagdob eGo 
goboeny@o bob, arGgguerVoavowe, wagomayavoy. ongdgs. do@magar gggergotion sha yobsageyse 
Lagombgdor6 woyrgdoGgdom, gobbbgoggdyev0, Goo bggyeegdaogo Beggeegbos. G@owogoyyeeo gogo- 
LIAO Dybogob go~oGhgob bogooboob wogogTomgdom, ygyes. gobooy Tygbgaeango®. gear o'bab o'bo- 


Asomgob. Igbodgees, gamba agagGoyeo, Gd gga. 


SQW Lo sQOOGYdb Bobs symghogyGedsb 08 bogygob beygeo Logotmgoms cos Abo'Igoyeerdoe. 
AY LANG gGoGaIGoIo soo Hy obGy@go~godo, gyoJomagh, 
96 arGggyase weeby'by “Ago- 
GBR. sob gorgamo Asgoeeomns ob godGo. Ged bgghoghageob bobygeogder goeemdob byegeeob 
0 dsge'by AVomos (Shughliashvili, 2002: 432-433). 
Lgegeab Bowden gogdoeo odgh JGorgyee obgaroyge owghierBobors6. Agll boxggybab bggdogbegeeab 


sflogg Geb, Jotongen goby bogmere 


Ged WerogGo Goi Asor gogoeeyye AgboyseyS GGoeoG0s'I0 ~eoogo 


Aghobys ‘Igdo@hgbogeo Abo seeendob sebodbiqen 


Lagomgeder HodsGo yoRoge ggwaevod AGhymsFo Ag_soe@godb, GeAgeoog yorgGao ydggeegho 
dbagados bodoGorggeoe'do eo, GmAgeog. fg Ve-Aeg 1000 Fgraer msingegds. AGbgors Jocoggse 


Aggyms bodgoangh Foamoeaghoo ea bYomye Bob babggemsbos wogogoagdyevo bo,oGoggeoodo 
JAobsosbedob woAygow@agdo. yg%o Jomggeeoborgob, Aghyns Dodngwdsooggdeoedob G_hsab Vor 
AEraghb. Igbsdsdoboe, byghoghagewob baljsceenrBeeer byogsboos6 goyogdoeyoy wo obigaoo" goer 


Agbow boobAgagben 


aorge gogeeye Aghogshy Lodges IgGor~ob ggogeegs goegggyseo yosion asbbya- 
Agog, GO, yddmobosgdeyws Ashoys gyhegddo, oBGegobsgoygeerBob swogoagodo, wobogery%o 
goRengdol BgAmgsbo'do, Gadbsgoob bodgons oggmgeegosbos6 yoARGeniobiyge0 go@osbGjaoor habyq- 
geqdodo, goeerBob syGdoeegoWo, go 4 ‘bggogergboboaob aomogobygseegdob I4mEgbo gmgboe, BoAeabs— 
160 bogohiyGo boiegdob Bybobyd bygaeo- 
Lob moist Agbbo om@bodbogh: Dogbgw@agore bodgerms smoboAyoGegy gogo gerrGob* gorooaobgdobo, 
‘Ayadengdgeeoo obo Gogo yyapyygyo 9420 boyygbob yyeGyurae Ghegy@gdoGo. gdgyeegho 
H*WLOGONLLA GULGIGOb ggq@Wom sdmGgbwes ohoevn YoeAogoob Goegemmo, GeAgeob byeeob— 
HodeaAgevog, 03 Lab ogymeeEmaas aoberoom. oho 


AML. sebo'TGy er IGeBengAsbors6 Aodstorgdo'do ws oe 


520 AboIgSgeomBabs cs gsbbbgoggdyevo 
AgbogoeeyGn ghob AJeoby Iqhogo (bodega), GmAageaG Gbowoe yowImbeygiees bagoogvo' bob gserjob 
Sygebo gobi (Meskhi, 2002: 499). 

Bgae%o fglo Joconggeeo GgbImbegho sAGGoGIb, 49 HMowogoyevn grgoeeyso Iybogs — gob 
LoggnGdoo, bobygeogde — 96 Agggeroges geo boosggh gagaeegh Po@byeeo oggdb. goo JoGoryevo 
0 
yGo8 ob abgorogy dgg- 


AsngewAooep@erymn HodGob yybeob Gyag6job Agogo, Io@moevn, Iyydengogevoo Joens 


AsGngwdoonepsEeyGo JgrCeyGo Aqbogob FoIaIodob yb gomaGowyas, a 
£9, GMAMGIG Moga boJoGorggeo, GoAkghseoGy. Iybogo Jotnggeeab Gbogagdob goby yeaggsoo bolo 


392 xaXicie yoaGo 


. GE{OSE ASH mJy. amgqeo AQQ@eoo Yerggeeagab, APybssgdob gob, Iamdob web. As6 


saGgngg Brdobo ss JoGoywea DoGngwdseoogdeoyo guseghoob, yobboygqagdon, IoG{GosGJob soo 
sOoraqeegds go gegoFeLo wbogoGmggevmb 4 bogobdyGob™ woggo'do, Aoybywogowe odobs, Gerd ogo .o6- 


HIr*BoGomboeoyeo", gqee 


KIO Ker sGoomss ‘IpAmbsbyeoo. ob}y@goyb Smgeeb yo — agombes, Ged 


Labygeng@e Aybogs yQgeegerseos ‘IpAobsbygeo XEXTL boyygybggdob Iydogg. yo@eo AGowg goeeergGo 
pGoasGogdobo. gh arbsoe@eagdyeeos Yembogoo, Ijbs@yeo IowymiIn 'bg3o%o gowoegdob amb wo. 
saGqgn dGogqevos AGngwdsoowpssemBoboeeio GPAgboms ys yemaz\eegdoo (Foutz, Interview sub— 
ject BOI 1, 2009). 

HSCOGORELMbOSG woyoq Do oye odogq bogombySb oggeeggh geegb gobyogyo (Koskofi) orsgob 


Bo'dGed'do Music in the Lubavitcher Life, Gmigeooy, yobseaygseo PGoyee0 Jgaxaayob Lubavitcher-ob Iy- 


bogsb ghgdo. GGo~@ogoob ‘byl o ys6bo bogagas oggargds sbogobs ea Gyeogoob Aobyegon. AsAog- 
Booey aobbhgogwgdo Lubavitcher-ob Aybogoeey4 you gemedob JIngbom (Koskoff, 2001), oAkeghoe yo6— 
Lbgogegds gogobs ws Hese@ogoyermdob aoagos demggengab Jogob. dgq@o JoGmggeo godGewb, 6e, 
Asbo ggo@ggRLoo, GAELOELIIqJI DOKLS, Boao obo yGgRgeeaeoo Tpboebighydyevo. 

aargevo GGowogo7yELo Aybogob Bydorbgagoo, dggGo, God bo'IgAGygegdeoe HAoQoGa}a06. ceo 
bodega gdb gogogdomgsoor IpboChighydyee0 go oemwagbhog obo. bodgwbagGegw, gobsag@yseo. bo 
angvedeer byeogegob goperyGo HGoagogdobs «ws bhyo HGoooQoy eo gogoee'go Aybogob ygeeage 
GILG BGdgOAO. Bgg TgderbgagoIo, Aggeeagr@ms IGmidgdo ydgoroenee ghgds Fybogosegya “TIgb— 


Gygegdob obgmo shbaigngdob Boge. Gey|eGoep»: 
HodGob yabeo. gdb3ggogogso syeomhoboRgdns Ighoy@nggdarsee, bggeb yl 
GONELO FOGG Agbogob Igghodobs ys IpboOhiybysob, Gayoso, Asgyoeeomse, gh s6bsiBee Aby- 
ood rgh Asyoseoo'by hobb. 


boborid., Joogdo > Bao AsGongedooowyaee7gG0 


yodb_ Jocorggeo GGos~e0- 


Lodggazobs Qo HAoCOGoYREMdob Gb_ob Iomgr6egeeo yoggdo Wd ydIerygbyd> 

gameggob 98 gGoakbg, bodggemobs wo HGoeogoyeeeBol IoIghgeoeda'y AbygeeeBobsb, Josorggevo 
Amsavodagdobs go gMboIghogmemagdob IorbobAgagdob gomgoeeabGobgom, Gboweo begdo, G9 Joe 
onysQo Agbogs FoObygeob Aybogoo. fgdo o'bGom, bodggeg eo HGoxQoGoyCOds, JoGorygro HGo.o- 
Ge 


‘Agbobyd wooeeemgob Ipowaghyee GoVoeeb. 


LO GHOgVAGO Dybogob yobEgdbio, FoSIMowagHb doo Iocob gobdsbbgogydyevo Go'IHydob 


Lagosgeydio mymraagogobob, agree, boddgeeob (Simmel) TemAs'do yobboyqnGgd00r00 bo hasbayevo 


EGO AnsgsGo yobAsbbgoggdgevo bodsbo. yosggeegh yogevobs, mogob bo'IGeddo Essays on Religion 


(Bo@ygagq00 Gyeogoo'bg), ob seFgGb bygogsergbob beygGegab. Ggeeogoo Foomowagbb géo-geor qo 
egh LagGab, o6 .obgdeBob ywowgh Qoaab" Geagnde, boddyevo sghoegdb, ogo bayyose hoehi'do 
sdGaab yogasgoga @oboGhghb go o~ggdob eodorggowgogee ogGoe;osb JA6ob. ob sAjgoGasb. Gea’ 


Leber og AdgygGooenyyGo dogegjdors6" Hggho ySoogamageqdob eae’, obiobo fggho yowyob es 
seqdomgds'o  gdgggos6 (Simmel, 1977: 137). bbgo gyssyGgdb, Tgbodws, IJobogo s@bgdeBob byy- 


Gegdob berygeose yobbbgogdyeeo Ygbaogo. qyGe AjQoG, orggo dogegdo boylomeg gadsoy@ggqevs, 


Aso sQosmgds ~Wo AmagoRgdo ‘Agbodgegdgevos Gbeg@jaab o8 geegghSgoob Gymeasbo'bsgoob Agdgg- 
EBom, GeAgeGsIOL, HASgg> doomagoo bygGer beogds (Simmel, 1977: 137). boJstongggee’ obienGos boghge 
Asgozvamgoom, Gegghsg, Gybyseo eo bodhoms bygeobygevgdob dogeabbiggan, bygder eréogbijo- 


AyVyRos gO Agyybg (the czar), bogeEer Amagos6gdom, LAsgeobob IgGbobob yyeedibg. odob bose 
Gobo, JrGorgeo HEoLOGoyRLO Jgxeogeo Aybogob Bgbobye Anwegayseo obyOAs 30m, obgeroob 


FaGogrmdom Fysorgdg, gobmdghojogregnge gogyoosGyGoy, ob yoGergg JoGorggeeqdors6 byAb 
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objgMgoygabs [o LayBagd'by eoyeGerBom, ‘Bgodgegds omgob, Ged JoGorygeo by_Ge ogasbo'bgdyevoo 
Agggogonbs eo Ghagagsob sgMoeygen gogo goGIyIo. Boybgeogow oBob, Ge 98 mgemagd'by 0% 
LagdGedb, mss Agbbb Amodgh sbymo Agogeomo: ,ory HSsCoGoyEo eee geeadio shoee momdgdb 
gobsfymdb dgrdmAagedob, onggoob, IybsboormBob FobsowIega Lo Hoeomberyng@-owsdgog geo 
habosmoboss, shoe QogeyeMGygvo GPIyaPyq9GIO gh Ggbwghgogdo hobs gees evgbob-béoeeobobs 
TILA. GOLA yAYMagsabs «eo godngoerabsyGo badyoGeb Fobswega wos djGorgigevo dob 
ogg gods" (Meskhi, 2002: 501). JoGorgee GGowogoyEr gogoeyy® Aybogo'’do FAo6Es JoGorygeo babosmob 
Ddgnogdo aodergavabyds asbbogymagdom AboIgbgeorgoboo, Goma, HVogea Sqybgdcogo IMmegbobs, 
Gevdyeedory oggamgds aobobhgoggdgavo bo'IGjd0. gaJmAsoIgoo wo Geyabsos sbobogy6: .soegqh 


Pieogerqheods qhgob Abb 03 myertoob, Ged Jrsorysoo Iogeoymboo yogyeeagreo go%] gogeabyoob 


anGgay hodeyserodses. gobbayyoagson sgbabo'Gsgos, Ged Jaorgeo AGogoeobdos6o bodega Abe 


LoYG bobnFagG@e H4owoGogdob AJeoby boewbors gotghaggodo gobgoostmwo. Aoybgwogoe odobs, Gea, 
AgbeByer, bOgoge yoguobogae boegbors bodeyagBdo hobb AGagoerhdosberdob yo@ggaasvo geeatgbgoo. 
obobo 9G aby Adgergdino boofloboe, GOI Tgotyorb Jocorgeo AGogoeohdooberBob gomgoeoyso 
Yosam'dodob ogeeos* (Erkomaishvili, Rodonaia, 2006: 24). 

of Eada beygdob gémogdorbgdnJagegd Aywotqboo y_ee AGZAG] AsbIjsdgoIo obobogb gob 
Asbbgoggdyeeo Ho'Abgdob Agosg AbsAghsg. bod@gero sgboFbogh, GOI Goe yY_BGo. gogos Abaoghgdo 
Abomggdh TInaob, yaa Adgnsgéins domo .kyabmboeeyao Ay qeoogemgdgegdobl yogdo@ob eae, G5 
IGE Es Ws Addy FoKoMAogQndsb JA, Goegobocy Aobsfogey Abostggho Iyedogoe Geogeedyb 
bogymoGo Iorgpos6edolVAgh gobAggaggdoob (Simmel, 1971: 91). 

a mgaMGoob dggGo Adgyoeeom ggbgegdo bosraagyeonb obijmGoo'do. mogwoiomggwoe, Gyybgmars6 
BsmgboyyGo g@dbeds aodoVgggeeo oye oom, Gea meogg Jgaysbob eA gogTIomgdo IJrbes Ascorgee— 
Aseow ery JGobjoshersbooh 0, GdidIggbooG, Gyenogosh GybHGoeLyGO Ao'TghyRerds JJeben 
coding dgaboborgob, Aso dggGo G9 AJebeso bogdne GVAgGobos6 Aodsagasdo. bodes gogdorab 


‘Ag{AGobors6 yams, Labbeeast adaGonayas JoGorggee AySIggogqdbs (qAGosgheds) wes igh eo 
sbeogger BognAggoggob (IGogergherd) Tesob, oF mgood goweggz yo Agoeroorns. Aoybgeogoe 
oflobs, Ge AgGhoghs, mogo sAgdowgdabs gboJosboerogogzG Hoeadoggoobgo6, ‘ybmwes omJyob, Ge’ 
Jeegdo 
LoggmaGo fggybob AodsGo, Igodgegso, VFeEsge oA mgotoon sobbbb. Geogvmeby6 Go. yodgarseby6 


Léoavabob (eo Amagosbgdom, gogMgho Gob) orbmawyGo wo dgwoeeBengo wodmgoregey 


LopGmgqeool geo hodgastoyghy6 bodhoms opgoeegdob bodbobyG'do, obinbo bo'dnbeese hoatogeby6 
MAmdgvo7@ Jgqqshob ~o 08 seodos6ydb, goboroboe, Abs!Ieg sdegbo IJGeoor boyeorn 

fgdo sb, Lodfems IgGoro'Io, 99 MG bygGeb Iasob sGbgdyevo qemgroeodmgowgoyseegoob 
Agegarw, bodggewobs (es GseogoyeenBob G6jd59 shoewo go~gosiongs ‘Bgodobs JrGorgen yyeediyeodo 
Eo Aeorggee HGoogoysee gmgxge Iybogo’do. gh eGo Gbgdo Igodgegds gogadyee ofhob, Gmaney 
AgrJQ09 bASobob Am~E_SbobsGgoob Iogeagagobs «wo Aobo boJreGmgqyeob  ,hodmefighogeedsbors6" 
IMdengwob Foy Hgoeerdo'dg. Goryeo gogoeeyGo Igbogob bodggeg eo GHMoswogoyeeds odeeggo 
oflob Lsdgogegdob, Gem woegobwegh gabbhgoggaVbagaGo bodsGorggembs go dob agrasoqoyse 
AgbeBeegdb ‘Boaab. eo Sagoerb, HAoeagogoab (GMowogoyevemdob) oego ghdsagds Jocnggseegab Ve 
Lggems6 gogdoabs 9a, 08 aban, agomAyogowemdab Igbo, Goms, obobo yagy@yevoee g8oy— 
Bgdoob oF .bhggdb", gobo Yotbygedo dogeom oyer IpAm§Gogea bofotmggsemn'do. 
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JEREMY FOUTZ (USA) 


ANCIENTNESS AND TRADITIONALITY IN GEORGIAN TRADITIONAL VOCAL MUSIC 


“If it is not old, then Georgians aren’t interested”, quipped Luca, a Georgian sociologist and jazz 


aficionado. “Look at out buildings, our churches, our music”, We were discussing the cultural importance of 
Georgian traditional vocal music, talking loudly over the Russian music videos that were blaring overhead in 
a fashionable bar on Rustaveli Avenue in Tbilisi. Of course, “old” is 


from a Georgian, the word has a different connotation than from most people in Western Europe or North 


somewhat nebulous term, but coming 


Ameri 


. In the Georgian context, “old” seems to be nearly synonymous with ancient. Through interviews 
with Georgians in the summer of 2009 and through reading English translations of works by Georgian 
of 
Within Georgian ethnomusicology and within the larger Georgian culture itself, 


ethnomusicolo; 


abundantly clear that Georgians have emphasized what I call the “ancientn 
their traditional vocal music. 


the concept of ancientness has a prominent role in musical discourse and, I assert, in the perception and 
practice of “traditionality” of Georgian traditional vocal music. 

De 
of detailed interviews conducted in the summer of 2009 with Georgians from all walks of life including 


sourc 


s for this project include selections from Georgian ethnomusicological literature and analysis 


musicians, non-musicians, and scholars. 


While I believe these interviews can illuminate aspects of Georgian culture, they do not define Georgian 
culture alone. Together with literature selections from Georgian ethnomusicologists, we can begin to recognize 
the emergence of ancientness and traditionality as important contributors to Georgian culture. 


Analyzing possible cultural interactions is daunting business, even if one “belongs” to the cultural group 


in question, In discussing ethnomusicological insiders and outsiders, Nazir Jairazbhoy makes several points 


which partially ease my mind in presenting my analysis. He states that no ethnomusicologist would claim to 


possess “the deeper intuitive grasp” of their subject matter than the people themselves (Jairazbhoy, 1984: 
37). Let me be clear — I will forever lack the understanding of Georgian music, history, and culture that 
comes only with life experience as a Georgian. Jairazbhoy suggests, however, that the outsider can “bring to 


bear a different perspective and approach which might help to illumine certain music 


| phenomena”, offering 


potentially “ingenious ideas and approaches” (Jairazbhoy, 1984). Quite honestly, “ingenious” is beyond my 
grasp, so in this paper I will aim for thought-provoking. In this manner, I mean merely to offer suggestions 
and outline a web of interactions and likely possibilities as we walk through a portion of my research project. 

Another potential stumbling block that must be addré 


cultural studies to exhaus 


d involves the almost pathological need in 


ly define concepts. In this project, I suggest that ancientness and traditionally 


should be conceived not as rigid definitions but as a field of probabilities. In this approach, I draw upon the 


work of Brian Ma 


mi. In his book, Parables for the Virtual: Movement, Affect, Sensation, Massumi uses an 


approach to description and “definition” based on the idea that a concept can be “abstract-but-real” (Masumi, 
2002: 5-16). He uses the example of Zeno’s arrow to show that the flight of the arrow can only be perceived 
at its conclusion and endpoint. By defining things in concrete terms, their endpoint is reached, freezing the 
concept and, in many cases, ignoring its path or journey to that end point. This does not imply that the concepts 


di 


ssed here are completely subjective, but that the flight path is perhaps more important than the terminus. 
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s (Masumi, 2002: 27). As 
ological works by Georgian 


To freely paraphrase Massumi, a definition is the place where nothing ever happe 


such, my goal is to share information directly from the interviews and ethnomus 


scholars and avoid (as much as is possible) defining these terms in the traditional academic sense. 


Description of ancientness and examples in the data 
In my reading and experience so far, when Georgian 


peak of something as “old 


the meaning with 


regards to time is usually closer to what is considered “ancient” in the western world. Like Georgia, many areas 
of Western Europe and the Americas have been settled for thousands of years. The cultural groups that are 
currently dominant in most of these areas, however, have not been established for nearly as long, contributing 
to a difference in understanding and perception of old and ancient. 

In describing ancientness, the focus is not simply on the perception of time. By my interpretation of the 
data, in the Georgian sense ancientness is a flexible idea — as distant as the pre-Christian age and as close as 
the pre-Soviet days. More than simply implying extreme age, the data of this project describes ancientness 


as a perception of considerable distance or space in terms of time and in terms of life experience. In reading 
Georgian ethnomusicological works, it would seem that Georgian scholars are heavily invested in making a 
logical and empirical claim to the ancientness of Georgian traditional vocal music 

As part of a welcoming speech to the United States Vice President Joe Biden on July 23, 2009, the 


Georgian president, Mikheil Saakashvili, stressed the resi 


ence of Georgi: a nation that is three thousand 


years old (Saakashvili, 2009), Ancientness in the temporal sense is also stressed in Georgian literature through 
the examination of the origins and evolution of vocal polyphony. Throughout the vast majority of articles, 
lectures, and sound recording liner notes on Georgian music, vocal polyphony is described as the most ancient 


of all Georgian music. Much of its cache in this regard derives from the frequently cited ancient ch 
linked to the observations of the Greek historian Xenophon in 401 B.C. The 


account briefly describes the marching songs of Mossiniks, an early tribe living in what i 


of Georgian vocal mus 


now Georgia, in that 
2000: 842-843). Other prominent Georgian scholars, s 
Rusudan Tsurtsumia, lay claim to this ancient nature as well. After relating the same account, 


the tribe sang in a “distinctive manner” (Jordaniz ich as 


she continues: 


“And really, it is impossible to assert that by this “specific way” the Greek historian meant polyphony, but it 
can be presumed that already, by that time, the Georgian song was polyphonic because a few centuries later, 
thi 
chanting within the initially monodie Chri 

Further evidence for thes 


“specific” singing culture conditioned the originally polyphonic character of the Georgian polyphonic 
ian world” (Tsurtsumia, 2002: 97). 


claims of antiquity comes from ongoing manuscript studies 


st well- 


hat suggs 


developed notational and oral systems for transmission of vocal music prior to the thirteenth century. Building 
upon the work of other Georgian scholars, Manana Andriadze and Tamar Chkdeidze discuss th 
presentation on historica 
acknowledge the poss 
for forgotten Georgian neumes, but conclude through comparisons between manuscripts that cherli existed as 
as far back as the thirteenth century (Andriadze, Chkheidze 2002: 452- 
454). In their book on the first recorded music of Georgia, Anzor Erkomaishvili and Vakhtang Rodonaia note 


in their 
. They 
bility that cherli was created in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as a replacement 


‘red musi 


I evidence of chreli systems of musical notation in Georgian s 


a parallel system to the neumes at le: 


the different analyses that situate the origin of Georgian folk song polyphony between the third and second 
millennia, B.C. and the beginning of polyphonic chant around 6 A.D. (Erkomaishvili, Rodonaia, 2006: 24). 
Nearly all of the Georgian scholars discussing the origins of vocal polyphony point to significant ancient 


elements present on recordings, manuscripts, and in current performance practice which suggests a Georgian 
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“root tune” and a “root language”. Joseph Jordania has written extensively on the subject, drawing from a 
wide body of knowledge including biology, historiography. manuscript studies, linguistics, speech pathology, 
and iceted, ethnomusicological fashion (Jordania, 2006). Evsevi Chokhonelidze also 
investigates polyphonic origins in the Georgian context. In his article from the First Symposium, he explores 


ry in a truly multi 


the intersection of pagan and Christian religious cultures in the fourth and fifth centuries and the subsequent 


rise of the individual — both in religious practice and liturgical vocal polyphony (Chokhonelidze, 2002: 107- 


108); “The prominence given to this individual factor c 


sed significant changes resulting in the appearance 
of different structural types of polyphony, stimulated polyphonic thinking development and the counter- 
‘Chokhonelidze, 2002: 107). 

‘As part of his presentation on the origins of Georgian vocal polyphony, Tamaz Gabisonia states that is 


movement of part 


it is “our duty, the duty of Georgian musicologists, to select the most solid and best-substantiated models of 
2004: 73). 
Similar attitudes regarding ancientness are found in interviews I conducted in 2009 in central Georgia and 


iso 


development of Georgian traditional polyphony out of existing hypotheses” (C 


in Kakheti, as illustrated in the following quotation: “You know, for example, in the advertisements I know 


of the western sort, you always advertise this is new. Georgians [in advertisements] very often would say, it 
is old. The old vojovi, the old vine, the old — even coffee, etcetera, etcetera. So the direction of thinking is not 
future, but more past, It is again a kind of defense mechanism. The future is unpredictable. The past is well- 
known, and we were powerful in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries” (Foutz, Interview subject BOOS, 2009). 
In addition to the temporal distance, there is also a description of an experiential distance in how modern 


Georgians perceive their past. As we discussed how singing was integral to the life of Georgians of the past, 


one Georgian ethnomusicologist used the illustration of naduri (work songs). Instead of people singing as they 


worked in the fields as they did in the past, the machines now do the singing. “Material and technical progress”, 


as he described with an ironic smile. When I point out his smile, he elaborates: “It was not progress, but 


regress. It was the people’s choi 


People like to more comfortable, to have cars — it was [a] big mistake in my 
opinion” (Foutz, Interview subject B007, 2009). He goes on to note that in many villages, these experiences are 
still present and are preserved, and that people try to reconnect to village life even in urban areas. I referenced 
the foll 


question, Why not sing or write songs about riding — waiting — on the marshutka (a small bus)? After laughing, 


song, Tshkenosnuri, which is about riding on horseback, and knowingly asked a somewhat irreverent 


he countered with the assertion that in the past, people sang as a community, and who could claim the riders 

of a marshutka are a community? They are strangers to each other (Foutz, Interview subject B007, 2009). 
One interview subject's experiential view of Georgian history, via translator, was stated this way. History 

will never be objective, and though we all like to idealize the past, such as the time of David the Builder, we 


don’t know the problems of that time, It would be a regression, Of course, one cannot live without the past, 


without your ancestors, or without culture — you must find ba 
towards to the future (Foutz, Interview subject BO04, 2009). 


ince between past and future with an orientation 


Description of traditionality and examples in the data 

In the context of this paper, traditionality refers to a flexible concept of what constitutes a musical 
tradition, In developing this concept, I refer to Jocelyne Guilbault’s use of the works of Alasdair MacIntyre 
and Raymond Williams in her discussion of tradition in her book, Governing Sound. In her interpretation of 
Macintyre, tradition is “an historically extended, socially embodied argument” (Guilbault, 2007: 6). Without 
the acceptance and participation of mu 


ians, scholars, and other audiences in the historical practice of a 
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behavior or action (such as Georgian vocal music), a tradition can not be a tradition. Guilbault connects 


this idea with Williams’ statements regarding “selective tradition” as “an intentionally selective version of a 
shaping past and pre-shaped present, which is then powerfully operative in the process of social and cultural 
definition and identification” (Guilbault, 2007: 6). In other words, the attitudes of Georgian ethnomusicologists 
surrounding their polyphonic vocal music illustrate the affective power of history on their perceptions of 
Georgian traditional vocal music. Traditionality, then, describes a flexible practice of belief that asserts a direct 
link to the past and to one’s ancestors. Where ancientness suggests a distance to an object, practice, or people, 


traditionality suggests a closeness or proximity, 
The application of traditionality to the Georgian case does not suggest a lack of authenticity. It is meant 
as an acknowledgement of potential influences and obstacles that people anywhere would experience as they 


pra 


icing any tradition or ritual, musical or otherwise. 

The work of preservation of Georgian traditional music has been a difficult task. Established in 1860, 
the “Chant Reviving Committee” worked to preserve Georgian traditional vocal music for the younger 
generations through musical education and transcription of songs (Shughliashvili, 2002: 433). From 1880 to 
hvili, Razhden 
Khunadaze, and Ekvtime Kereselidze transcribed approximately five thousand Georgian traditional songs 


the 1910's, researchers and composers such as Filimon Koridze, Polievktos and Vasili Karbelas 


into Western notation (Shughliashvili, 2002: 432 


Most likely, there were choices made about which songs 
and kilos to teach, transcribe, and record, and access to some musical practices were probably limited for a 
variety of reasons. Initially, it would seem a safe assumption to conclude that some of the original character 
of the collected songs has been lost due to standardization though the use of Western staff notation and 
deterioration of written documents and audio recordings. While specific points of Georgian scholars differ, as 
would be expected nearly anywhere, the surviving traditional vocal music is accepted by all Georgians I have 
encountered so far as authentic, with all the heavy baggage that accompanies that term. 

With that point in mind, there is the acknowledgment in Georgian ethnomusicological literature and 
in my interviews that some elements of their vocal music tradition has been lost or changed to be various 
degrees, One such example of this commonly encountered loss is the fact that remaining descriptions of the 
Svetitskhoveli school of sacred chant are few and tenuous (Shughliashvili, 2002: 432-433). This school of 
chant has a strong connection to Georgia’s historical identity. The eleventh century Svetitskhoveli Cathedral is 


located a former capital city of Mtskheta, one of the oldest cities in Georgia dating back to at least 1000 B.C. 


Mtskheta was the honored burial site of Georgian kings and the place associated with Georgia’s adoption of 


Christianity. To many Georgians, it is the center of Georgian Orthodoxy. As such, the mysteries around the 


Svetitskhoveli school of chant are particularly intriguing. 

Influences stemming from the Soviet period upon Georgian vocal music — such as the drastic increase 
in ensemble size, removal of improvisational harmony, adoption of Western tonal modes, changing of texts 
to better fit the Soviet ideology, moving the folk songs into the public performance context, and frequent 
red chants — most likely longer in some form, even as the recovery efforts continue, In 


discussing this influence and the rise of the “urban folksong”, Tamar Meskhi notes: “Despite the contemporary 
re-evaluation of the Soviet ‘modern folklore’ it is impossible to exaggerate its role in twentieth century cultural 
life... Side by side with the people’s traditional culture of ancient origin appeared a folklore of new formation, 
inspired by the ideology of the times, A circle of song samples with a new meaning and different musical 
language was established, visibly reflecting the pulsation of socialism, the world outlook changes of the 
important historical period, and the interests and principles cherishing it” (Meskhi, 2002: 499). 
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hat I have interviewed a 


Many Georgians 


rt that Georgian traditional vocal music — especially sacred 
vocal music ~ is unchanged and origi 


ates in the distant past. A choirmaster at a Georgian Orthodox church 
said (through a translator) that though it is impossible to know the exact origins of Georgian traditional vocal 
music, she asserts that it dates to the beginning of Georgia, before Christ, as this music w: 
part of Georgian life. As she put it, when they mourned, they sang. When they were happy, they sang. When 
they worked in the field, they sang. She also expressed faith in the Orthodox church, and the patriarchs 
specifically, in preserving this “treasure of Georgia”, despite i 


uch an integral 


s transcription into “international”/Western 
notation. Later in the interview, she states that the sacred music is unchanged from the eleventh and twelfth 


centuries, with the exception of some variations of tonal modes, due to careful, deliberate oral transmission 
and because of the faithfulness of the Georgian people to Christianity (Foutz, Interview subject BO11, 2009), 

Similar issues of what I call traditionality arise in Ellen Koskoff's work, Music in the Lubavitcher Life, in 
which she describes the music of a specific Jewish subgroup, the Lubavitchers. The exact meaning and reality 
of this claim of tradition varies depending on age and religion. Just as the there were differences in musical 
practice within the Lubavitcher community (Koskoff, 2001), there are differences in perceptions and practice 
of traditionality among Georgians. Many Georgians acknowledge that “of course” changes were made, but 
the essence is untouched. 

In the case of Georgian traditional vocal music, many specifics regarding the performance traditions and 
the songs themselves have been preserved and revived. Thankfully, research into vocal traditions of specific 
chanting schools and other forms of traditional vocal mi 


sic continues through the work of many scholars 
and musicians. In many cases, the work of the scholars directly informs the musical performances, such 
in Ensemble Sakhioba, Ensemble Mtiebi, and in many Georgian Orthodox church choirs. Field recording 
expeditions are used to help preserve and further understanding of Georgian traditional vocal music, as heard 


Ss 


in the work of Ensemble Mzetamze. 


Initial Implications and Applications of Ancientness and Traditionality 


‘At this stage of investigation, the importance of ancientness and traditionality is embodied in the efforts 
of Georgians and Georgian ethnomusicologists to lay claim to musics of the past. In my upcoming theses, 


I suggest that ancientnes: 


and traditionality in the context of Georgian traditional vocal music are part of a 
natural dialogue of difference-making 
Two main types of difference-making are especially relevant in the work of the social theorist, Georg 


Simmel. Firstly, he describes spheres of influence/organization in Essays on Religion. Religion is one of the 
great spheres or “great forms of existence”, as Simmel states, organizing everything else within its body of 
beliefs and creating an independent hierarchy of ideas. He asserts that as we interact with “personal or material 
forces”, they are mostly made subordinate to the whole of our life as it currently exists (Simmel, 1977: 137). 
Different cultures may have different organizing spheres of existence. Furthermore, if forces are sufficiently 
disruptive or “urgent”, they can only be acknowledged and resolved by a reorganizing of life elements in which 
the disruption becomes the primary sphere (Simmel, 1977: 137). Georgia’s history is filled with examples of 
the Russian and Soviet government's push for a sphere centered on the czar, or later, the cult of personality of 
Stalin, In contrast, my understanding — informed by Georgian traditional vocal music, written representations 
of history, ethnomusicological literature, as well as my interviews and discussions with current Georgians 


s 
that the Georgian sphere is organized around religion and agrarian lifestyle. Though she does not mention these 
theories, Tamar Meskhi gives this example: “If traditional folklore preached for generations against violence, 
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evil, treachery and served philosophical didacti 
by the Lenin-Stalin cult, by the heroic-pathetic topics dedicated to collective farms and the Great Patriotic War 
against the capitalistic world” (Meskhi, 2002: 501). 

The strong claims of'a pure Georgian character of traditional vocal music in Georgia are especially important 


. in the new folklore repertoire these tendencies were replaced 


‘as part of this natural difference-making process. Erkomaishvili and Rodonaia note: “Today most people support the 
theory that Georgian polyphony developed without any outside influence. It is especially significant that Georgian 
polyphonic singing evolved surrounded by countries with monodic song traditions. Although folk song from the 
neighboring North Caucasus displays certain elements of polyphony, they are not strong enough to challenge the 
theory of the local origin of Georgian polyphony” (Erkomaishvili, Rodonaia, 2006: 24). 

These two spheres also relate to interactions on a smaller scale, illustrating another side of difference- 
making. Simmel notes that the greater the parties’ similarity with each other, the more of themselves as “whole 
persons” comes into play in relationships. This creates a deeper and more violent hostility because the actors 
are habitually investing their whole self (Simmel, 1971: 91). 

Many examples of these theories can be seen in Georgian history. The initial feelings of kinship with 


Russia began with the deep connections both countries had with orthodox Christianity. As this religion was so 
central to their cultures, they shared many of the same core beliefs. With the rise of the Soviet Union, the bloody 
division between the Georgian mensheviks (meaning “minority”) and the Georgian and Russian bolsheviks 
(“majority”) is another example of this theory. Though I would rather avoid driving into psychoanalysis, 
Stalin's (and later, Lavrenti Beria’s) schizophrenic and violent relationship with their homeland could be 
understood to be related to this theory as well. In seeking to distance themselves from Georgia and embrace 
the Soviet ideal, they violently oppressed their countrymen with whom they had previously shared so much. 


I suggest that the inter 


ction of these two spheres during the Soviet period has added new layers of 
meaning to the concept of ancientness and traditionality within Georgian culture and within Georgian 
traditional vocal music. These two concepts can be understood to be a reaction against modernization policies 


of Stalin and his frustrations with the “backwardness” of 


Jeorgia. The ancientness and traditionality of 
Georgian vocal music helps to establish difference between Georgians and their geographic neighbors. Lastly, 
practicing traditionality helps draw Georgians close to their p: 


st and identify with it, creating temporal and 
experiential space between them and their most recent oppressors, even though modern Georgians themselves 
experience distance from their past. In doing so, they also reclaim/reassert elements of an imagined, abstract- 
yet-real-past, creating cultural separation from various encroaching “others”. 
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309M (X0ID) XS6bILRSIBOLO 
(bSADSGOVBILRT) 


AGIBOLBGINSEO BILNGSLIGO AMBOLOL SGSELBOGISCOO 01)S8OLISIGIS960, 
BSTTBIOIB IZ LSBSLOBNRIBO 


bogoeemdegob AmogoeebJos6mds, Jobo goJGig% aggeeo AoGorggro Agbogoeyyso g6ob Bogor 
Ld EMANgob LI geegAghsb FoOImosegghb. JrGorgawo goevmdob gabodgsb JAbob yobyoaGomgdab 
AGosgoeobobgmdoms —s IBogeyGmdom sedgheoea AGogoeobios6o Jbergogeo, Agbogoeey{@0 gbob bhgo 
asegdgh}7dO6 goose seo Aommsh yhorngeaJayegsoo. 

daargavo goeerBobsngob oAls6ybi'g gbe~asegh yssoObbodogagdsmoQ06 (gergrevsgGo LsIbIos6erds 
— G@s—~poGOyRO Is6g00 (cantus firmus-o0) byes bAS8O; Io~ospvgGo IsIObos; Her ges-Iogzhjo0o 
eigGod 359 W9BqePIRO IeLowoyG. lols gis; Igwewogo ZoGI GRIM ,rgo6d geo" HenGIds 
POE ALE-BIGego bs goge0 bafiyabob ~emdInbod 73s; Lbgo~wobbgs bedgoeomdg0e Lyergoab ongoordyer 
BLO @d, L899 Geb, Imbsorghsgyg IqbogreeyGgbodGogo UGogngd0), yy@orwagosb yogodohgogngdor 
AsGgago (bo@s) Lo Gorggvo, goITIggbgSyeoa/gogoGxodgagevo béoeegsob gobedgb'bg. 


1. bys 593 Bodegogyo greeeds 
POB{RsTgogMs, ayevomobs Go AyIoJAgwob Hoeogogsob bogs body’IQad Ioaob gomwo Abasg- 


Lyd Ig@OQoye-nbGbogoyGo es Iorogerboye-yods gage ngoeebs bGnboor. bogrcemaeegdIo god 
Aygbgdob Aspboosh goose, gee_ryeBk Abgoghgss Eo obbA—EJZdo 980 ory 08 byreeabsorgob eo 
Asbsboomgdgevo beoseeygGo obweagowyoeerdab godenggegbo. 

Logs gosgmds'do bobseeage, bodsm ogg Sybogosegto ghob ygaees gevailgbGoboogol sob bo'ds6— 


EBgLogo. 98 JgVogeboyao bAogeab mogobydyegoos 


Aeony Agerr@oyaeds, obgoboGoys-Gogayseo 
BXIMPyWewob wodsoo boGobbo gySiogoeeob IyAoseggbyse bodogy bdo. Lodge bows yoreeds'do 
ghgsm@ogm o@Jgdodyeo Iobaqoob eyGdb, Hebb. sdsbors6, Ageerrseogeo goseAlagydob boboseogas B94- 
BOMpELY BIT, Moa {ogo sd oA, oyeLo AosAeGoo, o8 bgogeob do ggeroeerdob, bodggeeab ‘Ioodgi— 
seogegdob dosegdb (Ig. D- 

JoGgyseoweBob gh yo6GWS doo ‘Tylnbyggomo — bows Vsgoeedgmo (GmAgeog Mgoe GeBgero- 
dG oGgsor64ob gotos6Gos) FoSIoo;gg6b ,<egws6b%, cantus firmus-ob AGoBEgmmdob BJeby Ls8b80s6 
Bersegerl gogruoWSger 3od6gdOls, TG:—o Iogrogebo ogdob bogydggeb, gos boregdyeeb wo gd6- 
sIMgSoRL: 5) OSowogoyso Isbyob Bgg6gdobongob; 3) LFogagdob Iodggaro Laggbysobsmgobs g) goIT- 
aa8qsobsogob, Gy Immogeboys-cB3GegobsgoymMo ByderJOgmegdoon0 gowosdegdobsngob. 

boeoeeo6 god Agghydigaco bioeeobggh goGwoaogoseo boxygbysos bodwgoaeo yororrb béogeo. od A6ig- 
wh 


Conyen 


AMdb bAgdob Iyeorworyso obogowyevohyd, Domo obfjobogoys-GogAyero yoryooyevo’ 


Hy ob Iogeageboysewdos IGogoerzyGerghegja» IoGIOGo. Igodengds oogob, Ged sobogeeys-sh 


bogomeemdgenons qiGogavgberds, sbagg. BoTAggbsoyeo0 JGorgy-gobiyso Jodbgdo, boikegogeo yogorrb bio 
seb, ghogdagob go godsaegevo obRogyGomgdob boIbysb oeyoegob. 


402 dgotbn6 (ogo) yoo 


aseo'dgageo 


2. godFgg6g2o-gogoG9¢0 gs 

aoapndob bobager hobsFgegoob sbogvo'bob Igoggose. obaga XIX bogygbob Ao~go¥gos Ghesgdoeo6 
(gaabgseodg, Q-674:189; biybeoodg, I9LI: V-VIs JnGodg: 1896) Gbogwos, G9 godAyyhgdo 96 gogodsco'dgds 
sGob, gaan AbGog, HGowoGagevo, oMJgdo- 
9d, SDobors6 yO, yoTUgybydyevo oilbob ,ogwGob, oby Iss ogo OGogobseob goJSigGob  yobb— 


no dobyob ob{MbGOYbAGadsgeyeo bobgyggevogegso 


bgogadaeve GMsbbyogyGoGoo, obGybboymo Iogeogebardgds (Ag. 2 9. 8). bom sob Jod6Io ogee 
{yG0 IGgeOAQ@mghydob IpAmgs6°y_ gogo (gobboygo@gdon gowdgges'Igoeeqdorh). 
au PLBIGOHPOL yIHs6G Hg (bboggmagson yoOdyeeo'Tgorny 
YOgaeeo BoIIyghgdyee0 do86o GeBgwoWsG boos Inwgavab ~o, sog@eergavoe, 99 qyobobybgeeorob 
bog@on obgsdosbjob gocorgergdyee goGoabyb, ob ob{Mbs Gos, Ingrognboys wo oGAoboyge yoe— 
gobobgob, oggeeob qyBoyoeergs Agogoeebos6 yoSbragogaegsb FoSImowgg6b, G05 Joeary 
Bob JAGs~mdob Ioeaeoailoo. 
s@bobodbogos, Ged gg gobogor bogreomageeb, bowoG, Igbogoeeyao Jbegoggob oggdobob, bdsors 


20 BORO 


AgVymdob Abegee gaoo boby oJbyds ardeyybyoyevo. bya, 


eMBgeel sbobosmgdb Ingeogerbory@ bysb— 
ons BgAgyeLo. OBIGErgovoEgoysL yoderyghyoo. ogo yggesibg WaGoggh 6o'yIgs'G, go. aghgwgds bdo 
os AgVyowBob bye Gg, OGo boby Bog, bbysgxo6 ory sto — gowabbysFo syGoeegaevowe. 


3. LogygogGo ed IgbogagngGo GgdbAgsob ‘qemogmBodsGorgd> g5IZgq6I39 To 

bogongmdgego boiloganmdgava, bomwoggdgavo, bogg@agagevo, boegnm obsmeoab 6 weradoeygeo 
LYogargdob sAbobggavo mogysaogie-seng 
Bygegdos ggmobdbobyagdsdo eogobmbgsqyen Ingdiqeo Ggdbsob godeybo,g80. Agboyoseeysio bygeergbg- 


140 Gadbgob Lbgogobbgo Go3ob yodegagdos. Jobo ~obo' 


dob yodemAbabggavo dogpabs eo Abojgegee-gogogso ‘byAeJAgeqdon AbAaeabsmgob Aodoogegas by 
LAAQIOL, sFoegrgdyeemdobs ws bogyooto Iomienghgdob AgGgiobo, qyab godmdbb6geeo  Abbgg- 
AdgQOb9 Ld sERWAOIOL, Bobo LoygseygLobs ~o Lowosegob FAS yo6eeobs. 

Logs o6 Bodegoeeo yoror’ boaseoemengo'do, boeQooy 4oGIab bogvodgyeo, o6 gi. BggAo¢yy@o Gosob 
Bodega odgdo, bogygobo so dobgob Bodséogdo agg bsFyobob msbobFoaygenjdoo6dob gAysegdo. of) 
Aor gdorbgggs gGorBobgnb Iogeye-boIghygawe Lo AgbogoeeyyGo Gay@gdo. bogygo wo Aghogo. 
Jegdgeo bodgoGo ~o Aybogoeeyso BobsAbo bogGoe EGI~7yq000 gomoeogdo. 

sflsgg Geb, bores 96 Boikegngeo yogoerb dodbyd'Ingg. adbboyqnegsoo Yorgob bogseemdeego'do, 
SG" OFgoomos Tydnbgqgq00. bowoy, Imgdye-boAgygqer Lo Iybogoseyso GabyGgd0 oGseghogebo 
sGoo6 Es AbegLEe Aosbegsoo ony gdobgqgao6 géisbgorb. 

BOgHyo Lo AghogoeryGo GgdbGgdob GbyGoms sewgbob ‘Agdorbggggso boascemdeegdIo godd- 
g98g80b WARK gGooe BG qeMdb. goTAggh9do ggewobbdmah gobs aghpgavo Boogeeol Gogdgse 


BIAQOBbG, GOGS goIsogengdygeo AybogserygGo Ggbysgdo yao Ijdnbgggodo, bodygogso Gadbsob 
bgbooe 
andnbsiygeebo oye; Agomg Tgdobgggo'’do yo. InghyGo GadbGob bobsoJby woyoysb .boyrmmeg 6 
bag go ymygb- 

IMAVyELO GOI0 FoGAmagowagos  gqdo@ob— 


08 GaWy@pboey obgago, GeBgeebory bows Aeggevns Ighogoeoge Jbegoge’do Ayoeore on; 


omgomeabFobgab™. yayGo Ayjoq — obobo bom bogygadh B; 


Logygobs Qo Aybogob yGnag@mAodsogdob yobbo 


Gogo yooebob Jodbors Imgee boPagegs'Io, goboGo@7980. ow ab Imgoangdilo, GeAgeobo Jgeigsodorsbs 
dergogdor goGoo6{Io. 59 Godob Jo86gdo AG06y bogowob bodygogso Hadbbo s@Gaees BoIFgbaedqee 
Agbogoeey® Asboeesihgo godegegoryseo. 

podagghgdob AAgbob, bogreorByeo'Io Aybogser'qGo boFyobob yooJoy@gdob eo Abo'Igoyevmdob 
BbAQob bora AyegQarwe obyoggh bogygag@o boFyobob Bbogeeae obsmboegoob boeyydgavose", Jo 


sebiooko Aybogseeyyeo Jheigoseal GasbbeerAacjoob 


eh 403 


atboee™ gowodgage (dob yodlogeeabgdss JoBbors goGoobijo'Io oe PHYO QoGAygegd'bg bogygog@o Ie 
GaLAOL Lbgseobbgoboomo, Lbgowobbgo owegogniby gorobofagegds). gogo bhob Asbdogy'hg. bogygob o6 


Bob Goeegaase DGQgoRLOS ardeago, IpAbergenjaeeab o6 ALAZEQEob gbofogeeao;g® oe,{ds'do, bogs 
eeBeeob  Agbogo 


10 Lofyobob gmAoboagdob gobo eeoh offgagh. sbymo mogobgdyagdo sboboomydb 
AMG ySojodobyyee Eo Ig@dbyee HAoWoGogdb, obg, GIN gAGosyge, gabboyym@ydom, ars 
antique-b AgogoeebAnoberBdobocy, 

df Agdnbgaggdo, bogrsedgera seodos Abogeeg™ bogygogGo Hgdbsob godegagas — Asbo 
AboAghyeerrgobo begds ogoE AgbogoevqGo saab gyodmmJA-gobgomseya, bogygog@o Ggadbaabsgo6 
WoderggoepBaVdge. Logoeomdgavo .qbogH yg LEGG-MoeowWobaze", ,bogdygoo qorJAgerose", ybogyge 
goapndse™ (Igemogvo'dgogeo, 2001), bbgoboomoe Ge gordgoo, bogygobogo6 woderggowgdgee. .rgoor 
GSO" Agbo gery sbAow, ,bogygoo gosdoymJagerob yodedmageo* bIggoyoyg® Fgbogoeye woeg- 
Syavadw odGago- boGygog Gadb43o gredmGatgee BOg@gee LIpGob eo Lobygeogde Bobabb 
god igghgds BLIBAGe, Gymog_A@E gredobGgIb Igbojob ysdmIbsbggaeo LoFyoeegdgdob, b3ggo- 
G0g760 Aghogseegho Bobssmbab AyAggrdoon. 


4. IsG3e603 

myMGG ghs bergowow, dggee Im~oeemadsb oboboomgdb (yeeghijo. 2005), godAyghydgee bogoeeer 
BangQo'dG yoRLEyso ,AOPYmss" AGogoeehdoabo goobgoseys—eo gohgoro@goab, HFowoGoyevo cantus-ob 
job 844 
AGogoaebiosbo Jbergogeab Bgdseagbhgeeo bAgsob IgrogebayGo s6boeeabs Agdggmdoor. 


Bony, ebdosbo gobboagogergdob Iogaos. yorveryso Lobigdo geobgso soo Gpoeeo bsogoo 


BodAgghgageeo biogeobsmgob aobbsyymagoyeeoe FoFbomdeeagos Gos, asIeeagwo Jomier 
Boyseeo gyGogoeva; mogobygoavo bdsmobgeab Igegoe Boggsqyevo IGogoebooeGo gobmbobbyyGo 
osboyeymowodjdob bIoGo godoyybydos yoveryeo IGogoerqaGeghgd ~o bosorgergs gomLenyso ao 
CWobeIabs ~> Io~wayoGogoob baJsday. gh Aenggeghgdo Bom qyG Aygedb, GG qy|e@n o'bagogdo 
Jhegogeob 3ognaqebo'byss — god Aggbgdo. 

BodAgghgdgue Wogreemdgce'o asbbbgoggoyevo ob}MbsGoyGo ~o IoGIoboygea mogobsdymghgoob 
AJenby mobbAmgebpdoms asdgywdgdygro Iobsggeegmdo-mrogeeagos. Ayo gLImdogagdoo wes byeeogso 
Lomdmma sedgheogvo, AgGoi, ogg wae’, bbgowsbbgs Igggasagemdobs go ys6lyodob AJoby geg- 
AdQeBoos ~gboeo Ggreejoeeds JoGarggeo bogoeomdenob gobyyoagogavo VAgghog@goob yGorgaoo 
boogesyalegens. 


5. Bs6gob grgobsbgob magobgdysges6o 3097996920 Fo 

hoes Qo Boikegogeo goreab goGoobh Jodo Bg~osagboo LasdtognqGo GoHAyeeo bAGyJdygeob Afoby 
Lobgsdbyao Bog gomdjdo goIdgghgdobob Idye GoGHAye so objmb og AgHInGaye'bgdb yo6ocgoos6. 

Logs cantus-ob goJiygbgdobob, grGorbeyyeeo Gagwogegdob docomagea byMbgdos: 1) obgsGoabesabs 
agGons ardgeomdgdobs golab AGotg bobGo{bys gamgysem GoAdygeo bobycggavs. dayton yedgoo- 
gio doGomsQoo ELAFo GORG|EL Ashggbydevan (2-94, 4-4°96..) ORM Q_dS 96 AGoGEAd (Adg. % 


obagdob Goaeggao Saq@sob wegoee 
dy" Gsidgghody ggGosbo bydegoggdob yofigho. obobo boySwgl-bogydggeeh bhgoswobbgo bodsegeom 


OGD bBOGE yodernygbhyso HGorgeryso yogyegdoG3 2) bows: 


BOAE_IOK, ObHObIGo~G0 boorsgol oGagevag bbgoweobhgo objyMgoeys stgoge'o Iodasmdg6 [gob 
eng (bggaber-GI@Go), boFyoeoe (GgGGoo-gg06H9) gs — ‘ee (ggobG>-<e9Q04)] (Bog. 3. 4); 3) oes 
Aemggeeob AGoay bobesdlys goggeego'do o6 Bo GoeeggaEe. bggdghhgedo sagagsob AmAségdo Gog 


404 gn86 (00) xobyaees 


ogo 


Ageeo gobofgg@gdoor (Ass \e0 
AGorg LobGaJbyso gsogyeegdob GoGIgaV0 yhOeo Goggsyee Hoggdmds'Io sggeooo GGA seo 
Bol gg%gbom) eo yobAyGob ‘Iyggeeo (Ada. 3d). segoVBsgo, God 1-4 3q6JGgs30 sePyGoseo Iggeer— 
QOYSO yoS~sJAGob byGbgdo yodeoygbgdo LeBbIsbo Boregaoob yggeed bA'Bo (Jags Bo G_reLgdo— 
KQeob y_GO Bren bsGobbom}; 5) bobisJbyyGo gamgyegdob GoGAgE-o8}mboQoys gyorbGwsboro6 
JOO, ZoTAyghydobob bIodos VoRIngsyeo gotooheobsmgab sggaob 96 bydsngogob sos Abby ‘Igh— 


3 ds 4) Lows Aeywgarob bog ygog AG ygevgdoy DIgeo* Goer gg’ 


YOdogQo AGogogebJosho HoggdmBob Aosijgdo (Bog. 5): 6) ‘hyde sefgogvo Aengevghgdob IpwogQoe. 
‘Agbodgwe, YAbbgogegho bobsoJbyeo yamgygeab — Aybeeab eeoyery, shoeoo gorobbysobs geo Iebeeg- 
dob Fomae{abs (Ag. 5, 2 a). 


6. god%gg6p3s cantus-ob Bgbs6Pry6gd0m geo cantus-ob Ggeeogegdo0 
sebobodbogos, Ged goddgghpBab, shy Astgogo Inwgevab Imeogoboyso Aghodmage'bob IGe- 


Gabob AGsgoeeQqgoGo IGeeyJhgd0 OG bofogLae Bgodgegd ~agyoo, oBob Bobggegom, ony god Aggbgdqyer 


GodyTIo oeJygorye00 do 


60 Go bobomss .gomwdngabogea"s 

1) sMbgdmdb dodbgdo, boeoe, goIAyghgdo yagggobbdIh Isbyob ImGobob4oeedo goeystorngds- 
Baedgezoob eo Abo Goeegaeeo bagAghAgdob HGs6bymaomyaob. AgGo8, oAogq Geb, boahigbeogdo 
cantus-ob dgg@robodoeaeeqdqogo eo yobHySyeo Hogobssyagoqoo, bog ygog A@ggoeens  boyegog6o 
Lodsegeggso Ld gods aKeo Imago. oJ bAQdab wow Asdge’y yowogegom goby o'dgoooros, ogo 
AGosg beBob bogoesbbo bsAgaggsBo godbodogdo. 

godiyghgdol o8 bobgmds'do A@sgogorgRo cantus-o, BoJHo3Gogo~, 9gQd9 ,,dg8em" yegab. sby- 
M0 AOIGdO Agg oe yabgomsmgdyevo bAsmobgevom, Goryeo ko goIMIbobggeeo AyevewoyGo «oo Jowaer 
Boygeeo ghoo, sengo Gghog 
Gengobsgogero bgeegdoo omnggds Jgyws Co bac. bIgd0 99 Godob IoyVIo eobogev7gG geo seer 


20 Casss'bebom ysdmoGhggoss. AnrJAgemsh gaoow, Aowegyeoo o@3- 


bogeeatedoGorgevo goIdygbydob VAogegto ghonygogob ‘Igbodsdoboe Andaoesg6 seo, boo, Goryge 
Egogeboys ~wadngowssyeegos'To oy ggsoo6 yaoBsbgoms6. Iogrogeboryao Aybogoeeyy@o Jbergoseo 
of gd> bogbome wow obegGgoeeyS o@goee'do bAQdob AgeonmoyeGo asbgomosegdob (hoes eogobsevab 
hagdob Agemmeogdob Amgogms gs bydngogns ob{Mbsoys-Gogdyeeo G@ssb_mSG00b) Go yoRVer 
JsGAmboyeo gamowenghgdob Aydgqmdom. sBsb bdorowe oo6 beggh Goggaer Gogdyee goaigoos 96 
Aog@mIagogob goeoobjoob goJGaqo'do yoODReegAghHoeygerrBob I406G,030b FosAohgbey. sbaoo bobob 
godilggbgdo sboboomgdh goddgghprgeeo Jodbydob wow bofoseb, joHAgero0bor yoeedoo, eobogevye- 


AGorgermsb Ages@gdoo, bisos yRGO Ingadoeegdyev0 IOdasmds seobo'Ibgdo. 

2) Aynmg GoIob goIAaghpo-~gogoOyodgdo, Gedgeag, Aber ggeeomabs go TgdedAgweob bye 
gegdob Haweogosb sbobosmydh, ‘byAon sefg@ogy Angee|hjoos6 gaooe, geeeobbAmdb bAgdob soe 
Aobdogerdy go~eoxgoGgeobjBb. 94 Gel cantus-ob GoeeggyEo bygdgh}ob GMobbyMasggoo-hobeg- 
gegdo bygds goRoso, wwGJgdodqgvo" bodsogwogs6 odes oagdyero shogea bASyddqGoo wes b¥or- 
AyQ 98 Agq8Om gooBeboggeegoaeo bobsoJbyGo yamgagegdob bya yowogegompobegjas Amdsbogo 
(Bog. 6: 7s. 3. ge Gobo Tggdos, Gem shogea LAGyJ yO gemgyegdo ‘Bgogogegh Aeegerob 
AHI GAegbodg boyrmegs (q_Ga bFom eobsVFyob eo geen) ge@ob (Ag. 7). 96 bogGoege 


anbbbgoggdyeeo boddeceoes6 offygsemegh (Bs. 7 8). bIomow sboge bygdghjms goberobgdo wgeoboro 


OAH IA. OYAGES. Agbodeono, Gd aodgghgdyse bogrcemdgee'do bogowessbo bodGgasecs “IgG 
eb ws ghs oy ob Agheeo Amegergebobsas6 ggob\o0 ~odens o6 bhgo bodloeeghy Hegds4g 


goboegaboa geailnogesegl (Ag. 7 9): 


se bilosbo, abo gree Jn Jlergogeob gesbbyerAAscjoob 
ngage Soqsese0 405 


goby? 


gogo odp30b 99 bobgmadsdo, yowoxgoagwobgsob Geb, HGseoGoyeeo Ayeemwos yeggeeergob 
aoGws,JAGogQos [.dotomo—ea yoLEagah gowobyeeas* (yamgbgseodg, Q-674: 189)]. sbgor ‘Iynbgqgg0'o. 
hdamghyrdob Igeogeboy@edob boGobbo Aho'dgigeongoHVoeeowe o'bGegdos oggergds bagdob Gago: 
obobo mnmJabyes goreoeeoboggh Boomgob .eofghgdger™ GqaabAGyee, HaWGyEL seo wabodag® bobeog- 
Agobs ogo yd" sBs0ry 0 GoAbobsngob 96 H/SsCoGoyELo GoaMygeobsmgob ,go6obogy4* yobiyy@b 
Ld GOYED AYLEQOYMISMIBYLE Ls IMEQOboyGo LAGyJigGb AJobg, Godo'bgsqeeo  grbeyo- 
\rQoob goJigGob FoImJa6o6. 99 Agdorbgggqsdo gobboyynGgooo oJGory@egds gyodyGob bos6— 


a 
Dedogegdosbds — Igy GqqobsGo ,hobyeeo" Somggeeo bIS Abojg@yeeo bog@gob bowemagdo, qyyob6o 
BqYobidy gowowab ws yobe oJgaqs GyRogAVGe gooyegogo, Aowoee GyZabSSTo  ,goeobo~ 
GILAD LO" Berdsbogeaboogob. GoeegaiKe “Tyson; 
pOgQOH IG go Perdsbograb G_Zob\G'Fo" yoyo IoJAgeob eyoGoro6" (Avg. 7 9, d Qe 8)- 


Bo, addb gAoggdo Sobob Iggemgds oh yowoy- 


T) Beggeeo-obgsGos6Gob yrbboagogeejoob magobgd-y4q96o 35I7gg6I3 To 

Se JgQnIqeeo Aegegevo mogobsyAoO .JGooGoyso". os yobyAgGyeo wo Geen, ody 
OMPELYG sb, O—EId, Ae™boo. Bobo hogog@oo (gobbsyqmGydoo go LogeobsOgHqoaso Gog 
AggLO o6 gomeenyeo) obIgdhob Byoto obgoGoobsyevo oggob ybAow. gtmbsomoeg yodngergbo bogo- 
LLBKIVTO, goJSoBGogow, dgwos6 d6yewoe (56 omdob 94) begds. boaremdeegdob yAsmeoggh 
pGohH TG yo obgstoobeyyseeo Anewggvab  ‘Igae 


gegdomo, magobygoaea gobboaoogergdo beegds. 
phos baegbydo-Go~@ogoob bo'begago"do. 

godayghgdobsb oB3Gegoboo'yeo GaELaEpeoob ewBogdo. ‘Aghodwen, aobsogh Aegegevob yggeeo 
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SVIMON (JIK) JANGULASHVILI 
(GEORGIA) 


SPECIFIC FEATURES OF THE POLYPHONIC MUSICAL 
TEXTURE TRANSFORMATION IN DECORATED CHANTING 


Chanting polyphony and its texture is a unique and original element of the old Georgian musical language. 


The phenomenon of Georgian chanting is created by the polyphonic texture characterized by the diversity 


of configuration and mobility in combination with other musical language elements and their interrelation, 
Of the most general immanent regularities of Georgian chanting (three-part singing — with the traditional 


melody (cantus firmus) in the top voice, modal harmony; the modal system founded on operating with 


formulae-modes; the form “bound” by melodic formulae; domination of the variation-improvisational prin~ 
ciple; original and at the same time related musical-language styles of different chanting schools); | will dwell 


on the phenomenon of the plain and complex decorated/flourishing styles, 


1. Plain and true chanting 
The melodic-intonational and polyphonic-textural aspects of the plain specimens of the Karbelashvilis, 
Gelati and Shemokmedi traditions manifest great resemblance with one another, In the chant, alongside with 


the increase of decoration, the resemblance is reduced and the stylistic individuality of this or that school is 


revealed more distinctly. 


te 


In plain chanting simplicity is chi tic of all the elements of the musical language. The specificity of 
this polyphonic style is smooth melodiousness, a low degree of intonational-rhythmic intensity in all the three 
parts included in the vertical. It i: 


observed. Apart from that the vivid simplicity of the melodic expres 


in the plain chanting that the axis, the skeleton of the archetypical tunes is 


‘ion, transparent texture, plain and archaic 
harmony make the impression that this style is initial and old (ex. 1). 

Tl 
“original 
polyphony, which is prepared and meant for a) showing the traditional tune; b) the first step of teaching; c) 


is not accidental — a plain chant (being a variant of some invariant) is the 


feeling of its being ini 
a three-part model (with the meaning of cantus firmus) of decorated hymns, the ba 


is of increasing 


decorating, or for creative polyphonic-improvisatorial interpretation. 

The transitional stage from the plain to the decorated style is the true mode style. Here the melodic 
individuality of the voices and their intonational-rhythmic intensity and polyphony of the texture are 
increased; the harmony is more diversified. It may be said that the greater part of West Georgian chants and 
also Kartlian-Kakhetian hymns, decorated in the same manner, bear the signs of the stylistic, aesthetic and 
textural configuration of the true mode. 


2. Decoration-flourishing 
On the basis of the analysis of notated chanting material and according to the information provided by the 
nineteenth-century musicians (Kereselidze, Q — 674: 189; Khunadze, 1911: V-VI; Koridze: 1896) it is evident 
that on the one hand decoration or flourishing 


in intonational-structural transformation of the traditional 
archetypical tune and on the other — a different transfiguration, an intensive process of the polyphonization of 
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the “original” of the decorated hymn or the texture of the plain original (ex. 2 a, b). Quite often it is added with 
is). 


Each decorated hymn is a complicated variant of some plain model and a more complex variant of the 


the introduction of mode diversity (especially with the Karbelashvi 


invariant common with the latter, it is also its intonational, polyphonic and harmonic transformation, a unique 


polyphonic realization of the model, which is the paradigm of the creative capacity of Georgian chanting. 
It should be noted that there is not a single chant in which, when constructing the musical texture, only 
one form of the voice combination should be used. Chants are characterized by a mixed, improvised use of 


polyphonic methods during multipart performing, Even in the simplest specimens at least two methods of 


voice combination occur, and this is a must in cadences. 


3. Interrelation between the verbal and musical text in decoration 
A hymn is a singing performance of various types expres 


ing gratitude, exaltation, suppli 


tion, narrating 
a divine history or reciting some liturgical-poetic text. It is its function to set the poetic text, accepted by the 
canons of the divine service, to music, to grant the listener a sacred feeling of spirituality, elevation and love 
for God by means of the expressive power of art and its artistic-emotional influence. 


In the plain and true mode chants, where the syllabic or the so-called “neumatic” singing prevails, the 
interrelation between the word and the tune is based on the equality of both principles. Here poetic-verbal 
and musical caesuras often coincide. Music and the word, poetic world and musical content develop in the 
common dramatic direction. 

‘At the same time, in the very hymns of the plain and true modes, quite often the poetic-verbal and musical 


ach other and just roughly coincide. 


of the poetic and musical texts do not coincide, grow in number alongside 
with the increase of the cases of decoration in the chants. Decoration also means rhythmic expanding of 
the model that is to be decorated, it is when the multiplied musical caesuras in one case coincide with those 
caesuras of the verbal text, which were distinctly or weakly expressed in the musical texture of the plain 
models; in the second case the syntactic division of the poetic text “is never even taken into consideration”, 
more than that, the words are often divided in the middle. 

Specific types of the interrelation between the word and music occur in the last parts of the Eucharistic 


canons, 


in communion anthems, in “Great Is polla” and in some variants of “Let us the cherubim mystically 


representing”, In the hymns of this type the small verbal text is set to long, decorated musical materia 
The increase of decoration, the greater 


tivity and importance of the musical basis of the hymn very 


often cause the verbal source to turn only into “the foundation of intoning”, and its “cause” (The expression 
of this is the dissemination of verbal syllables on identical formulae in hymn variants). Drawn-out sound on 
s of the hymn in the 


ic both of the Gregorian 


a word or its separate syllable (gamghereba) results in the domination of the musical ba 


psychological perception of the chanter or the listener, Such a feature is characteris 
and Greek traditions and early European polyphony, especially that of ars antique. 

In such cases the hymn is not “only” the drawn — out singing (gamghereha) of the verbal text, in it 
the expression and development of the musical idea per se, independent of the verbal text, becomes more 


important. The hymn turns into the “wordless prayer and supplication”, “without uttering words”, “wordless 
chanting”, to put it in other words into the musical idea, “self-sufficient” and independent of the words, a 


itual-artistic 


special musical value that expresses something “that cannot be expressed” in words. The spi 
world of the verbal text is extensively and boldly expressed in the decoration by means of the expressive 
methods of music, a specific musical idea, thus creating a symbol and an image of Heaven. 


Specific Features of the Polyphonic Musical Texture Transformation in Decoruted Chanting 4ll 


4. Harmony 
Asi 
linear development and polyphonic realization of the traditional cantus moduses. The mode system is 


is generally characteristic of modality, in decorated hymns the mode structure is a result of multipart 


manifested and realized by means of the polyphonic ensemble of the voices forming the multipart texture, 
Especially characteristic of the decorated style is a wide, extending harmonic vertical, also the frequent, 


emancipated use of various dissonance accords occurring as a result of free voice leading, mode diversity and 
complexity, abundance of mode variety and modulations. The more polyphonic and decorated the texture 
becomes, the greater is the number of these phenomena. 

In the decorated hymns there is a constant alternation and floating of consonances of different intonational 
and harmonic specificities. One of the secrets of the unique beauty of Georgian chants is the alternating current 
of the consonances marked with kindness and spiritual warmth, at the same time having various shades and 
moods. 

5. Specific features of the transformation of the melody in decoration 

In the variants of the plain and true modes, when decorated, the syntactic constructions of a comparatively 
stable rhythmic structure undergo dramatic rhythmic and intonational metamorphosis. 

In decorating the plain cantus the basic methods of variant alterations are: 

1) Changing the rhythmic 


pect of the duration of invariant sounds and/or small syntactic units. The 
length of the sounds grows or decreases by even digits (two, four times...) (ex. 3); However triplet figures 
are also often used; 2) In “place” of separate sounds of plain melodies sub-melodies consisting of several 


sounds emerge. They distance themselves from the basic tone by different height attitude, moving around the 
in the area of different intervals — [nearest (second and third), middle (third-fifth) and 
distant (fifth-decima)] (ex. 3, 4); 3) Addition of sounds with a rhythmic articulation in the minor syntactic 
models or in their separate segments of the plain mode (ex. 3 a); 4) Rhythmic growing of separate minor 


intonational “soure 


syntactic units “attached” to the verbal syllables of the plain model (with the rhythmic articulation of sounds in 
the resulting structure) and changing of the contour (ex. 3 b). It should be noted that the methods of melodie 
transformation described in items 1-4 are used in all the voices of the three-part model (With higher 
degree of alternation in the lower two); 5) Alongside with the rhythmic-intonational growth of the synctactic 
units, during the decoration, very frequently a sound or a sub-melody and a multipart structure adjusted to 
the former may be added to the resulting variant (ex. 5); 6) The phenomena, discussed above, may result in 


fing the biggest syntactic unit — stanza, forming new cadences and stanzas (ex. 5). 


6. decoration with preserving the cantus and altering the cantus 
It is noteworthy that the various products resulting from the process of the polyphonic metamorphosis 
of decoration, i.e. the plain model, may be divided into two parts, according to how the archetypical tune is 
“transferred” into the decorated specimen. 
1) There are hymns, where decoration means enlarging and extending the tune in the horizontal and 
transforming its separate segments. Though, at the same time, in the cantus the specific features of the pitch 
and contours of the sounds are preserved, so are the pitch of the ba: 


c tones of the verbal syllables and textural 


position, These voices very rarely cross one another in a long distance. It is attested only in minor cadential 
movements. 
In th 


hymns are usually distinguished by a highly developed voice-leading, complex and expressive melodic 


kind of decoration, as a matter of fact, the traditional cantus always sounds “higer up”. Such 


and harmonic language, a vast tessitural range, Together with the directing singer the lower two voices are 
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also ornamented with luxuriant improvisatorial movements. The voices in the hymns of this type move in 
keeping with the stylistic aesthetics of the West and East Georgian decoration, quite often being in a complex 
polyphonic interdependence. Polyphonic musical texture is formed within quite a large interval area by means 
of the melodic development of voices — transformation of the voice melodies of the plain original and mode- 
harmonic diversity. Quite often this is accompanied by bringing out in the texture separate rhythmic figures of 
micromelody variants on the complementary principle, Such a decoration is characteristic of a great number 
of the decorated hymns, with a comparatively humbler voice movement in the Karbelashvilis’ chants in 
comparison with West Georgian on 


2) The second type of the “decoration-jubilation”, characteristic of only Gelati and Shemokmedi schools, 
together with the phenomena mentioned above means crossing of the voices along a great distance. At this 
time separate segments of the “cantus” are transformed and superseded by a new structure built downward 
from the former “archetypical” height and it is these syntactic units which were shifted down, that the middle 
voice cross with (ex. 6; 7). 

In this kind of decoration the traditional melody is always transformed (“deviates from the basic tone”, 
- Kereselidze, Q — 674: 184). In such cases the polyphonic degree of voice combination is greatly increased. 
The behaviour of the voices also changes. They seem to overcome the “established” register, timbre and 
dynamic borders, forget the “canonic” contour of this or that hymn or traditional formula, creating the texture 
of a typified configuration of a complex melodic-harmonic and polyphonic structure. In such cases the three- 


dimensional character of the texture becomes especially active, the first voice, that has “descended” into the 


middle register, moves bi 


into the depth of the artistic space, turning into the background for the prominent 
hifted” to the higher regis 
ing with the “background” of the leading singer, who is in the “middle voice register” (ex. 7; 8). 


middle voice which has 


1, In separate cases it is added by joining in the bass part 
and even cros 


7. Specific features of the realization of model-invariant in the decoration 

In its own way the archetypical model is “gradational”, not concrete and real but an ideal essence, idea, 
modus. In the hymns some of its (especially concrete rhythmic or mode) stable invariant idea, as a matter of 
fact, is hardly ever (or alm 


st never) manifested similarly, Even in the simplest variants the invariant model is 
realized freely in a creative manner within the limits of the language, mentality and tradition. 

In the process of decoration any aspect and segment of the model, every element of the language may 
become the object of improvisatorial changes. The alterations are less noticeable in the initial intonations of the 
stanzas, where the specific feature of the polyphonic re-interpretation is manifested — in the absence of notation 
the extreme border of “re-intonation” (1. Zemtsovski) is all the characteristic intonational-contour traits of the 
traditional “cantus”, so that it should not be “lost”. Besides, in the process of evolution in a number of (often 
the last) stanzas the polyphonic transformation of the three-part model achieves such a degree that it is almost 
impossible to recognize its archetypical foundation, 

Is should be noted that a number of the so: 


ar humbly manifested characteristic features of the object of 
the polyphonic-variant transformation, in the process of decoration are demonstrated more boldly on a larger 
scale, The model-object itself contains the impulses and potential for the multifarious transformation of the 
melodic lines, texture, harmony and form. 


In the proce 


of decoration in the multipart model: 
1) Modest singing on several sounds (gamghereba) develops into advanced melodic phre 


es; 
2) The melodic invariant contours are changing; 
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3) When decorating the model the movements forming the stanzas become thicker and the caesuras that 
separate them, turn into close or open cadences, quite often the cadence is transformed into a polyphonic 
structure which levels out the caesure of the model and links the syntactic units (ex. 9 a, b); 

4) The interval composition and pitch of the cadential consonances may be changed; 

5) The polyphonic “clusters” present in the plain texture undergo a great transformation in the process of 
decoration and become the basis for forming especially polyphonized segments; 

6) In the texture of the p/ain style the factor of the double coupling of the interrelation between the voices, 


constituting the vertical, is s of the middle and leading voices and the middle voice and bas: 


part become prominent. The increase of decoration results in the tendencies towards overcoming the specific 
character of voice interrelation and the polyphonic independence of the voices; 

7) In West-Georgian decorated hymns there are fragments where the allegedly “canonical” principles 
of the “obligatory” sounding of the three-part and the top-voice singing are violated. In these fragments the 
number of the voic 


eating the texture is changed (ex. 9 b, 10 a-c); 
8) During decoration the compositional structure of the model may also change. The dramatic com— 


position of the evolution of the musical idea is more large-scale and “undulating”, than in the plain specimens, 


where the flow of the idea is smoother and calmer. 


8. The spatial parameters of the texture in decoration 

In the process of the polyphonic transformation of the musical texture the spatial coordinates are 
transformed and become more active. 

The archetypical tune becomes thicker rhythmically, the sound diminution is frequent, this causes 
the growth of the texture by the horizontal parameter, re-interpretation of the syntactic units and the 
“multiplication” of the caesuras and open and close cadences as well. 

In the process of decoration the vertical parameter also grows — the polyphonic ensemble of the voices 
that have become active tries “to occupy” the maximum borders that the male voice can attain. decorated 
chanting is characterized by the frequent use of the consonances of a broad interval composition, aspiration 
to the mutually distanced intoning. 

Crossing of the voices, so often occurring in the process of decoration is a manipulation with the indepth 
co-ordinate of the texture — in the plain texture of the established cantus the boldly distinguished leading 
singer (reciter), moves backward periodically and turns into the background for the middle voice, standing 


out in the decorated texture. The bass part movement also becomes active and independent. The result is a 


polyrelief musical texture in which the voices demonstrate polyphonic-intonational initiatives. During the 
flow of the texture, by means of sounding of the characteristic, independent melodies or sub-melodies, all 
the three voices “get closer” to us or “go far away”, bringing out the diversity and the multidimensional 
aspect of the arti 
of a corresponding specific scale. 

As for the “acting” of the diagonal parameter of the texture, in the decorated chant this phenomenon is 


ic space. It goes without saying that in three-part chants this space and its parameters are 


revealed in its own way. Here there is no imitation in its classical aspect, there are only its rudimental forms on the 
level of the periodical “passing over”, and “migration” of separate sub-melodies or rhythmic figures (ex. 11, 12). 

In Koridze’s and Kereselidze’s decorated hymns there may be a sufficient number “of the polyphonic 
“discourse” with inaccurate variants of micromelodies, periodical “recalling” of their intonational, rhythmic 


and contour aspects. 
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9. Complementary configuration of the texture 


In the hymn structure the inclination to the complemtary intoning and comlementary rhythmics is 


felt. The voices constituting the vertical also receive the impulse for this by the above-mentioned specific 
features of decorating the tune. The polyphonic texture is formed as a result of the “reaction” of the lower 
voices to the melodies or sub-melodies created by the decoration of the cantus. The intonational-rhythmic 
processes taking place in the tune are reflected in the movement of the middle voice and the bass part. In 
the decorated texture the interdependence of the voices is diversified and are assembled in a mobile way 
by different manners of voice combining (parallel, opposite, different-intonational...) both on the plain and 
transformed model-formulae. At the same time the dosage of different types of combination in the texture 
of the 
Middle Ages. It is quite evident that these phenomena are indicated in different manners in the specimens 


is always “unpredictable” and is determined either by the improvisation or the composing aesthetics 


of various chanting schools. 
By means of intoning, “active” intonations or separate sounds, the voices “knit”, “embroider” the oma— 


mented, draped, multi-relief musical texture. The texture seems to quiver, “twinkle”, “vibrate” by means of the 
independent sub-melodies, distinguished intonations and sounds present in the voices (ex. 12). 


10. decoration-polyphony — an aesthetic category and a musical symbol of national identity 

As it is usually known in chanting the increasing of the degree of polyphony is ascending from the “voices 
to be learned” towards the decoration through the plain and true styles. 

It is not easy to say which is more distinctly revealed in the hymn texture ~ “devotion to the principle 
of parallelism” or permanent striving for avoiding this principle, immanent of the archetypical chanting 
model, In plain chants there are signs of decoration, in the decorated ones parallelism — this parameter of 
“the voices to be learned” or plain chants, is revealed fragmentarily (it may be assumed, that it is a “remnant”, 


something “left” from the most ancient forms of professional multipart church chanting). It is such dialect 
that characterizes the textural mentality of Georgian chanting. 
In the texture of the decorated chant constantly renovating and multiform musical texture is present. In 


the melody the alternation of minor and major formulae (both with the intonations more or less close to the 


archetypical ones and “re-intonated” form) is accompanied by the polyphonic realization of these formulae 
in the texture. But, 


a rule, the process of these formulae becoming polyphonic occurs in the structures with 
various degrees of polyphony built by different kinds of voice movements, In the flow of the musical texture 
polyphonic segments, constructed in different manners, replace one another. 

It is this changeable polyphonic structure that is the most characteristic parameter of Georgian ecclesiastic 
polyphony, in which the extreme limit (to the “left” towards the minimum), the least manifestation of the 
polyphony is the strict pareallelism of the existing voices and the heterophonic structure occurring in separate 


minor structures. It is clear that any aspect of the musical texture, any organized textural structure-segment is a 


result of a unique polyphonic activity, an original demonstration of a polyphonic ensemble. 
The striving for decoration, i.e. for creating a different intonational, poly-relief texture is immanent. It is 
manifested by the 


igns of decoration even in the plainest, simplest hymn. 
decoration in a hymn is the increasing of polyphony. Here the idea of musical beauty is realized in 
polyphony. In Georgian chanting the aesthetic category of the “beautiful” is manifested by the independence 
of voices in multipart singing and in the ensemble of their melodies — in the polyphony. 
The Georgian “homo-polyphonicus” (1. Zemtsovski) is always striving for creating something decorated, 
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special, colourful, intense and topical in the process of polyphonic musicking. It is its original form of creating 
the musical-artistic aspect of the universe, the most significant feature of the historically formed national 
“polyphonic mentality” and the sound symbol of its national identity. In this musical stylistics marked by 
the exquisite simplicity and moderation of this diversified and decorated symbol, the dialectical nature of 


Georgian artistic-aesthetic mentality is revealed; in the same vivid manner it is manifested in the cl 
specimens of Georgian poetry, prose, architecture and fine arts. 
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XM6 3. BAAN (STA) 


OBROISEI LOGORSAI: ISGDIL ALOLZONGOS GILSIGOGO 


1910-1915 Feegdio, Gereghoe, basGmggavn'o goeeedob woggrIyHo@hybjoob IGmQgbo gosbob— 
Gagged gobmeagegws, gems oeodosbs bogoereBeegaob bs bAsby yofyds gobolbGobs. goryoeg- 
Lgdgeeo KohIGngermBols Doybyeogoe. shedom bogoreemadgeab doaggeeo bas yooV’gSo, Amodos gogeer— 
Bob AGEEKgH, Moms boilogg bas Leyes” oegdghweo. Bo6 bye Iniye Ggeohoagoob gotorAsba- 


H9B096 bog, GoAgeog bgyoeredgerms IoGAmbobgdab Aobgye ghogdoyge byegobsg omgoeeab— 


Pobgdeoo. He{gdbhg go~eosHobageo bogoewedengaab abo woo yeyoyseo (Q687, 688, 689, 690), AMAELOG 


Bogwobo, byeeboP gaa g@egbiyee Gg6H'IO obabgds, Gboeyreb, GOI JoGarygvo boggenghoe goeeer 
dob IpboOfighysodo séogGa seodosbo, Boor Bncob, AgosenBen goo org GgewoJQorgdo AobfoeegerBiobgh. 

1892 Fggeh orvdogvobdo JoGgqev0 bobge BGogeab gohghd goeerdob ByboGhybgdob bys,JAg Abo— 
‘Agbaseerge FobFoo Fob. obogeio GadSmeeegosd Pociodg eo odbohogerBob lodsb 99 Aostnagegdom 
Agheyeegdyeo badydsob bogoeerdggeors ySqyeegdob yodmggdsdo mogdayaob Iybodgegdeoerds dob 
G>. bi, obggg. msbbgdob Ierboegomsy oye wogoggudyeea, Gomo Jobaoo gowogbowes 08 Agboge- 
Lydoboogob, Gma_ado4 IGeygboygeo gobomgngds wobsgeejm'do Booggh. obgor SoGengbgdoe esgéobs 
A-AQ_Gsenn, GogLadb Joody Amggageeab, AMAgEAsG, wobogeeqm bogoGmggemda sberBoo bogsseer 
Syevo Leygeo AjoeemBengdoboyo6 hoof'yas. egnobAbabyGgaob Aobyogom mGasborhydyee bogoeoedgsears 


Adidggboiy gagdyseeo (AYybeo, Gobjoco, Fogo) AmIgegg6e sofeeggeeb gyodeogo, AogGod 1908 Fgeeb 
AsJbody Isdodob yesoen arGooggaengood boy Iyoeyg@bo. 
Apbody Iotodnb oggmeeegoyan IGVoIbob gygeewoggoee. GmAyooG, AoGngwAocengegseeymo Joweo- 


ApdgWobs ~eo BEgmsGogo Bobss@bob AJoby Fa ogegdob aodndgayigdob g'boor bshmaocegdob Ge sog- 


Agdorhy wowgsonr asgenghob yyseobbAmaes Graham, 2007), AybogoeeyGe aodmAggievedob bggeilde 
prbgeeb, ghGoba gaSabaodgh byxgGees, Gm boggeeghor bogyoeomdgngaob yodoggls IGomenggeaee 
LoJdosberdsoe yoo woGhybogeoye, Ogg b&sob boosberds'do ImbVogeg gargs gm sbeomsdfyoab 
= LiomoQeb gMbsdgGodgh, gh bo7J9y sGadmBygdosboee Aosh6es. Abo@gna Boob ~wssoGobIo@008 
Logg oddieg onygob, GEA 1910 Vggeh bg goobyMo. g. gatgbgswodab Imgmbydgoob mabobioge, b. 
sIGgbgevody 
08 ofogh oymbgdh, gy Ge|MG oghowgawo Ageomagenerob b. geebsdggodg bogosaedggooo yodergdga- 


EebsdgGody sy ory go@go bbob yoQo yoyosma. grbhoyyosgeyero gyeobsgogowoo g 


phadgee byl g% Pogbyd'dg, GmAgeoms Iyoagbsdo gy. Josodgh JmbodsGo ,AsGodg wo sAboboyodob 
Ugo gowobeo (gaGgbasodg, Q840). 

L. geembsdgtiadab obogoagjogoo bogseemdggeos Ghas ySgoysvo yhogg@boggQob Agibgydob Aggee— 
AgavndBsdIo gorwogowo. eeghemgrdon gh gmeogdgoo H-154 bygebofgdos geeghyee Gy |G obobgdo 
(Agmavos'Agoeeo, 2009: 18-19). yreegdegos sbedoor dgrabsogins, HGms4ma, FoGwgr@oos kos bhgo 


bogomemdggams Jomgyeeo bilob bobege habs Fy@b Ioogogh. gy Jeorndab Bogs Aomo s@dgdeogs odo- 


seobbo ~es o'vymagn'do Gaieghodg Ferob gobdogewedsdo AoAwobsageBe (Lyyhos'dgogvo, boboyodg, 


2004). Geneghs es g gaMabyseodgd o@bo'Iy ee yagoyeoms oegngebodymaygee doogbe, Ty bgydob worgd- 


GG’, g. moyoo'Agogvab HyoGagom, Aoo'by AydosrBab Byyeas. gemo Yeah Asbdoge'y 6 boao~ 


LEMBgegdo byeam goLoFyGs eo Mob wow yapoyseido Imodgos*. mogwssomgyevoe, ge ga@gbgeeodg 
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gg. draodob bagebaPy@b ‘bybgow odgnG@ deo, obg, Ge bogseomBgeoms Sosggee bash ysoAsbgmob 
Doymgegdoo, yorggse AmAeggim LAeoJmby Fgees. Goiegbody gggtwob ‘gAeega 96  gomeolfgeob 
IGo6G030 ‘Igggowo; Ageemgosk g@modgoaob Aoymeegdoo LAGoJob'y yo 496 FyGQo, sGa!ye. 30% 
aso bdob babrge bobigA'bg gowogobobob, balob 


{mm MG GoGogge bs'bh Gerggew, GG. 
GeOGG, hobb, ods'hy oynongdh, Ged ggSgbgygrodgd aobolbGabs woghGyevgdo6s ob body, GEAge0G 
Jemodg’ gg@ weosdsg%o — bogoeemdgeab Aggempnob (dorggeeo bob) bo bAs'by gyofymds (sg. De 
AMAgg_gso byymo Yevob Adbdogn'hg g. gatghyevodg Angew ewobogeegor boJoGorggeen'do gdgdwes goeemdob 
GOGbLE woGhghoge boggmgher IGrwbgygsb, Goo Aomo gobAsmgiom boaseemdggeors dseAeboigdo 
wogh@ygegdobs cea Amo aodeJgqybyos ogy 

1913 Faeoboogob, bg sFob wo'Agea~@s6 boo Yeoh Aghkeg 
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Goes MBogLobb gos ggevomob Ambsbigedo ~esoeer obs (Ly. 1). of As6 Ayoeeerdgee Gogwog6 byyboodgh 
goobeengdoor 1000 geoymogagageeo bogseemdggob domAmbo'bgds’do gobAsmgds borbeigo. . bybeodg 
Jamoobob Asbwemdeeae Aggese@ AbsbyGedes wes baypeo AAomdgeno gobeooo; Gomory 
Vagob Fob, 1884 Fyeob, ogo daseemdgeoors 08 3oMggee + 
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IVLIANE NIKOLADZE: THE ALTERNATE REDACTEUR 
OF THE GEORGIAN HEIRMOI 


In the waning years of the chant preservation movement in Georgia, 1910-1915, one man made it his mission to 
complete the three-voiced realization of a large selection of unfinished transcriptions. To fulfill this quest, he battled 
with ill health, re-wrote hundreds of chants, sought professionals to harmonize missing voices, and engaged in a large- 
scale editing project to fulfill his particular sense of chant aesthetic. Four large volumes of chant transcriptions, housed 
in the National Centre of Manuscripts in Tbilisi Georgia, reveal the involvement of many hands including some of the 
most important singers, transcribers, and editors of the chant preservation movement. 

The project of preserving Georgian chant received a boost in 1892 with the arrival of the first movable 
music typeface in Tbilisi. This technology enabled the Sharadze & Friends Press to become the focal point 


for the publication of chant-books. The press also organized fund-raising drives and commissioned western- 
trained musicians such as the opera singer Pilimon Koridze to transcribe chants by the hundreds from masters 
throughout Western Georgia’. Several publications of chant organized by liturgical service (Vespers, Matins, 
Liturgy, etc.) emerged in the following decade, but with the untimely death of chief publisher Maksime 
Sharadze in 1908, it was not long before the momentum of the press, and the preservation effort centered 
around it, ground to a halt over friction between the remaining partners. 

Estate Kereselidze, one partner at the press and the head of music publishing, was convinced that 
continuing to publish church chant remained a priority for the press, following Sharadze’s ideological mission 
to preserve and rebuild public consciousness through the publication of Orthodox sermons and other morality 
texts (Graham, 2007). But another partner, Spiridon Losaberidze, had no interest in pursuing what he perceived 
to be an unprofitable and time-consuming venture. The argument disrupted the operations of the press, which 
eventually had to close. According to Kereselidze’s memoirs, Losaberidze was a man of such low character 
that he stole the most valuable components of the press the night before the assigned division of assets when 
the press was finally liquidated in 1910. Even more heart-breaking, wrote Kereselidze, Losaberidze claimed 
ownership of a set of hand-written books containing the unpublished chant transcriptions commissioned from 
the opera singer Koridze specifically to spite him, taking them for himself without a thought of keeping the 
invaluable collection intact (Shugliashvili, 2009: 28-29). 

The nine volumes of chant in Losaberidze’s possession wound up in the university museum and survive 
into the modern era as a collection titled H-154 in the National Centre for Manuscripts, The collection 
contains the first voice transcriptions of hundreds of heirmoi, troparia, graduals, and other chants notated 
over several years in the cities of Tbilisi and Ozurgeti by Pilimon Koridze (Sukhiashvili, Sanikidze, 2004), 
When Kereselidze discovered the location of the mis 


ing manuscripts, he spent one full year hand-copying the 
transcriptions into four large volumes (Q687, 688, 689, 690). At first, he copied out exactly what Koridze had 
written, namely, line after line of first-voice melody. But after a few pages, Kereselidze started leaving two 
extra lines of blank staff notation below each copied melody, apparently intending to complete what Koridze 
had been unable to finish: the transcription of the chant melodies into their complete three-voiced harmony (ex. 
1)!. Over the next five years, he would be consumed with this project, traveling to western Georgia in search 
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of the best chanters alive to help him complete the harmonization and commence publication of the chants. 
By 1913, three years after the dissolution of the press, Kereselidze had decided to dedicate his life to the 
scribal task of recopying, organizing, and completing the chant transi 


iptions of Koridze. He became a novice, 
took the name Ekvtime, and relocated from Tbilisi to the Gelati Monastery in central Georgia (fig. 1), Once 
there, he commissioned the chanter Razhden Khundadze, a priest in nearby Kutaisi, to begin working on the 
harmonization of the approximately 1000 unfinished chant melodies, Khundadze was a master chanter of the 
first order; in 1884, nearly thirty years earlier, he had been hand-picked to be a member of the first group of 
chanters to sing in the pivotal transcription project of the 1880s, and could sing literally thousands of chants 
in their most complex versions (fig. 2)*, Despite this mastery, however, the manuscripts reveal that by 1913, 
Khundadze had a strong preference for the simplistic sada kilo (plain mode) manner of singing chant, perhaps 


for pedagogical purposes®. His style in these manuscripts is characterized by a prevalence of parallel third 


intervals in the upper voices, and intervals of an octave or fifth in the outer voices (ex. 2). 
Most of Khundadze’s harmonizations are in two thick manuscripts (Q687, 688), each containing more 
than 400 pages of chant melodies, two of the manuscripts that must have been copied by Kereselidze in Tbilisi 


in 1911. On almost every page of these manuscripts, the clean, straight stem-heads of Kereselidze’s hand in the 


first voice are contrasted by the quick, confident strokes of Khundadze in the lower two voice-parts (Compare 
ex. | and 2)’, Curiously enough, the manuscripts seem to have been edited quite extensively, with as many 
as 70% of the chants showing line-by-line minor changes and another 5% showing large-scale changes", One 
might suppose that Khundadze, being a master of the oral chant tradition, edited his own work, However, 
closer study of the hand-writing and musical style suggests otherwise, as explored in the following examples. 


In the heirmos, romelman s 


‘wit ararasagan (ex. 3), a beautiful melodic line harmonized nearly entirely 
with parallel third intervals has been erased and re-worked with simple counterpoint, Note that when such 
parallel third intervals exist between the upper voices the middle voice is consistently emended with a rising 


line; it happens no less than three times in this short example. In the following close-up (ex. 4), one sees the 


same preference for a delayed rising line in the middle voice, and in this case, the cadence is also changed 
as the unusual third interval is removed. Another aspect of comparison is the hand-writing, which is perhaps 
ible in Figure 4. While Kereselidze’s note stems are generally straight up and down (in the top voice), 
Khundadze’s often taper to the right at the bottom of descending stems, Kereselidze writes half notes with 


a circle and a stroke, while Khundadze writes half notes in one motion, without letting the pencil leave the 


most vi 


page. In the second measure of Figure 4, the added eighth notes in the middle voice are curiously in a third 
hand-writing. It is quite similar to Khundadze’s but the note-heads are smaller and the stems are inconsistent 
in direction and length (best seen in the emendations of examples 3, 4, and 7). 

in the middle voice has 


In the chant sighrmeta tsodvisata (ex. 5), an entire line of parallel third interval: 
again been changed, th 
Thi 
in the upper voices. In another example, all three voice parts are changed (ex. 6). Because this type of whole- 


s time somewhat awkwardly re-harmonized with a series of parallel fifth intervals. 


is surprising considering that the majority of the editing seems to be focused on decreasing parallelism 


st 


le change is unusual in these manuscripts, there are certain observations that can be made. For example, 
whenever the first voice melody is changed, the other voice parts must be rewritten in order to properly 
harmonize the melody. An unusual aspect of the editing in this particular example is the repetitiveness of the 
bass voice, which typically displays more contrapuntal movement. 


‘Another example of the more drastic edits seen in the manuscripts is seen in example 7: the editor changes 


not only the melodic and harmonic voices, as in the preceding example, but also the cadence pitch from E 
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to F and the number of beats to the cadence. As argued elsewhere, the number of bea 


in a phrase, and the 
cadence pitch, are two of the parameters most fundamental to the structure of Georgian chant as it existed 
in oral tradition, thus making this the most radical of the edits seen thus far (Graham, 2008: 491-497). In 
general, the most common of the emendations seen thus far is the changing of parallel third intervals to simple 


counterpoint. Less frequently but still present are changes in the bass voice, and in the most extreme cases, 
changes to the melodic upper voice, the number of beats in a phrase, and the cadential pitch. 


From the examples presented in examples 1-7, it is already possible to begin to characterize the harmonic 


preferences of the various hands at work in these manuscripts. Khundadze’s harmonic style includes the salient use 


as well as fifth or octave interva 


of parallel third intervals in the upper voices, in the outer voices and a tendency to 
leave third intervals in cadential chords. Meanwhile, his editor, whose identity is postulated shortly, clearly prefers 
counter-motion instead of parallel third motion (which is often corrected with a delayed rising line in the middle 
voice), and open fifth intervals in cadential chords. Strangely, the editor sometimes changed parallel third intervals to 


parallel fifth intervals when correcting the middle voice’, and 0+ 


ionally made obvious mistak« 


uch as writing a 
ing 
else about the identity of the editor, the mistakes, the parallel fifth harmonizations, and the repetitive bass corrections 


G instead of an A in the lowest voice part in the cadence on the second line of example 8. Without knowing an 


suggest a profile of someone trained in chanting, but not necessarily a master of chant. 


Despite the numerous processes of copying, harmonizing, and editing described above, the motivations 


for these actions have been intentionally unexplained in order to allow the manuscript evidence to speak 
for itself. One dialogue written into the bottom margin at the end of a series of chants (Q687: 65) between 
Kereselidze and Khundadze suggests that differences of aesthetic may have been one catalyst for the extensive 
editing. Kereselidze begins, “Father Razhden! With all due respect, with your grace, if it would be possible... 
for this series of chants would you mind ornamenting them in some places? Otherwise they seem to be written 
ina very simple mode, as I hear it, and the second and bass voices don’t go well together” (Q687: 65, ex. 8). 
Khundadze disagreed, writing back, “I checked all of the mirkma"® chants, but they are in fact written very 
naturally and satisfactorily. The high bass [second voice] and the bass sound good together” (Q687: 65/499)", 

Clearly, Kereselidze did not favor the simple realizations he received from Khundadze. Even several 
“Some of the 


decades later, he would remember this relationship somewhat resentfully, writing in his memoir: 
chants were not well harmonized, but when I mentioned this to Khundadze, he wouldn’t listen to me because 
he was a stubborn man. So I made a little mark on the chants that I didn’t like, took them, and paid him on the 
spot. He harmonized for two years and I gave him our full agreed-upon price, 1025 rubles, Thus, our business 
ended peacefully” (Kereselidze, Q840: 56-57). 

Kereselidze‘s aesthetic justification for disliking Khundadze‘s simplistic harmonizations signals the 
main difference between the way the two men viewed the chant preservation movement. On the one hand, 
Khundadze, a priest, father of five children, and master chanter, sought the simplest and most practical method 
. On the other, Kereselidze, the junior 
printer turned scribal monk who had dedicated his life to preserving chant through writing, searched for the 


of realizing the voice-parts of a relatively unknown set of melodies 


most beautiful, unique, and precious variants in the same way that a museum curator seeks pieces of art for an 


exhibition. He was also very careful to notate the sada kilo (plain mode) in order to show the basis for the more 


nts, 


ornamental gamshvenebuli kilo (colorful mode) vari 


The task of completing the three-voiced realizations of this set of 1000 unfinished chants had become one 


of Kerselidze’s most pressing passions. Decades later, he reported on his feelings and actions surrounding the 


and told him, ‘I don’t like some of 


following events: “Then I went to Ivliane Nikoladze, a chanter in Kuti 
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Razhden’s harmonizations, so I would like to ask you, as one of Pilimon Koridze’s most talented students, and 
well-trained choir directors, to help me re-harmonize these chants. I know that you can harmonize and write 
these chants much better than Razhden Khundadze. Not all of these chants are well harmonized, please, let's 
work together. Let’s go through the chants and harmonize them better and make them more beautiful, and the 
cost of your work, whatever you request I will give to you". 

This short reference is one of only a few clues about a figure in chant history that has thus far eluded 
scholarly or public attention. Indeed, details about the life of Ivliane Nikoladze remain elusive. A single source 
confirms that he studied with Pilimon Koridze in Kutaisi in the 1890s, receiving from him a rare Certificate of 
Excellence in 1894 (fig. 1, 5)'*. Other snippets of his biography have emerged such as his status as a chanter 
in Bishop Gabriel Kikodze’s choir during the early years of the 20th century (fig. 3, 4)'°. As such, he w: 
strong position to help with the harmonization project, at a time when his assistance was sincerely needed: “In 


ina 


1914, we began editing the chants,” remembered Kereselidze. “Some of them were satisfactory, but the rest we 
had to erase and correct. Our work was not continuous because he had a job as the head of the Kutaisi choir, 
so our work took a long time but we completed it in 1915”. 

With this direct evidence of collaboration from Kereselidze’s memoirs, and until more can be learned about 
Nikoladze’s biography, an analysis of the manuscripts must suffice to answer immediately pressing questions. 
For example, how extensive was Nikoladze’s involvement? A quick glance through the four manuscripts shows 
that using Kereselidze’s “little marks” (for example, the X mark on the left side of ex. 8), the pair apparently spent 
‘ipt pages 
of intensive work, one wonders if Nikoladze didn’t harmonize or prompt any other original chant selections. 
Could there be an unknown repertoire of chants by Nikoladze himself? (Q674: 361-364)'" 

‘A re-examination of the sources with this question in mind reveals several new problems, In the example 


hours and hours editing, as nearly 80% of the manus ire corrected in some manner. In this environment 


nateli mkhiaruli (ex. 9), a marginal note in Khundadze’s hand-writing states, “this chant has already been 


written in three voices”, a note easily skimmed over on first reading. Perhaps Khundadze wrote the note 
as a reminder for himself? Where similar notes occur elsewhere, the second and third voice staves were left 
blank, suggesting that the note signified an overlap with another manuscript. So why was this particular 
chant harmonized? On closer inspection, one notices the absence of parallel third prioritization, Khundadze’s 
signature style in these manuscripts, Instead, the middle voice begins with a rising line very similar to the 
emendations seen in examples 3 and 4, and continues with other elements of harmonization similar to the 
edited examples previously discussed, On the next page of the same chant, different variations are used to 
harmonize each occurrence of a repeating melodic fragment (ex. 10a, b, c), also unusual for Khundadze. Given 
these clear stylistic markers, and the fact that this chant shows no signs of later editing, it seems plausible that 
Nikoladze directly harmonized this chant, 

Other examples problematize the accepted view that Khundadze entirely harmonized these manuscripts. 


For example, in the transcription for the well-known Theotokion Paraclesis chant, grmata ghvtismsakhurta, 


situated in the final pages of manuscript Q687 (ex. 11), the presence of delayed rising lines in the middle voice, 
avoidance of parallel thirds, and preference for basic counterpoint without any visible emendations suggests again 
Nikoladze’s work. The same is true of the Theotokian heirmoi shen romeli ukorts'inemel khar dedao (ex. 12), 
where the absence of editing and the familiar rising middle voice at the beginning of the phrase again suggests 
the work of Nikoladze. Unedited examples like these, in the hand-writing of Khundadz 
in about 20-30 examples, a mere fraction of the total chants in these manuscripts. However, they represent an 


s editor, are only seen 


important group, and may lead to further discoveries of chants harmonized or written by Nikoladze. 
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Beyond the observation that emendations by different hands were visible in this set of manuscripts, the 
important referential material in Kereselidze’s memoirs remains the most substantial evidence to support the 
case for Ivliane Nikoladze’s involvement in the editing and harmonization of Georgian chant, Further research 
has the potential to uncover important details about his relationship to Kereselidze and Khundadze, and the 
possibility that he transcribed or harmonized other as yet unfound chant examples. What becomes clear is that 
Nikoladze obliged Kereselidze’s request to edit the simplistic harmonizations by Khundadze, but that he did 


so with a great deal of restraint. The majority of his emendations do not significantly change Khundadze’s 


basic harmonic language in terms of the cadence points, bass range, structural chords, and other significant 
parameters. Rather, they focus on removing the salient parallel third intervals in favor of variation technique 
and simple counterpoint. This last point shows Nikoladze to be among a class of chanters who understood the 
nuance and subtlety of variation technique. 

While Nikoladze’s editing assistance helped Kereselidze complete the chant harmonizations as he 
ion from oral to written 


imagined them, the manuscripts as a whole reflect the entire process of transmi 


tradition as it was influenced by Pilimon Koridze’s transcriptions, Ekvtime Kereselidze’s drive to complete 
the chants, Razhden Khundadze’s harmonizations, and Iviiane Nikoladze’s careful editing, Each of these 
individuals contributed to the preservation of Georgian chant for future generations. 


Postscript: 

As caretaker and scribe of the chant manuscripts, Ekvtime Kereselidze'’ was able to influence the 
harmonization project significantly by commissioning the completion of hundreds of unfinished chants, His 
unpublished memoirs, written in 1941, have proved an invaluable source in solving some of the puzzling 
contradictions and mysteries in the manuscripts of chant transcriptions. Without his attention to historic detail, 
scholars may have never understood the widely varying influences on chant as it passed from oral tradition 
into written form. His close stewardship of the physical manuscripts allowed them to survive the purges of the 
early Soviet state, and the legacy of his work with Razhden Khundadze and Ivliane Nikoladze demonstrates 
the humility with which he sought expert help from two of the last great chanters of the Gelati Monastery 
school. Likewise, for his role in z 


isting with the harmonization and editing of the chant manuscripts, Ivliane 
Nikoladze deserves proper recognition among scholarly and practical circles of Georgian chant experts. 
Notes 


"For a quick reference on the various people discussed in this chapter, please see the Biographical Index at the end of the article, 
as well as the photographs (fig. 1-4) 


21'm grateful as well for the many dialogues with Davit concerning the subjects contained in this 


“Inthe Q collection in the National Centre of Manuscripts, Tbilisi, Georgia, four large volumes of 300-400 pages each are testament 
to Kereselidze’s herculean efforts 


* Figures appear courtesy of the National Centre for Manuscripts, Tbilisi, Georgia 


* The transcription project was initiated by bishop Gabriel Kikodze in the years 1884-1885, and included the master chanters Ivliane 
‘Tsereteli, Dimitri Chalaganidze, Razhden Khundadze, and Anton Dumbadze. Pilimon Koridze was the transcriber 
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Khundadze at one point ran an advertisement in a Kutaisi-based paper offering to teach students for free if they would only commit 
to learning the basic structure of Georgian chant, It seems that not only were students not interested, they didn’t demonstrate 
sufficient talent. This has been offered as one explanation for the choice to harmonize simplistically 


“In one marginal note, he wrote: “Fr. Ekvtime, by name Estate Kereselidze, had the sticheria for the Matins Graduals of the Twelve 
Great Feastdays written in only one voice-part. 1, Fr, Razhden Khundadze, harmonized them by writing the second and third voice- 
parts, [These melodies] were leamed from Simon the Cripple, sung by the late Aristo Kutateladze, transcribed by Koridze, and 
commissioned by Ekvtime. I wrote in [Simon’s] mode without changing it, even though it has slight differences with the modern 
mode. It’s a wonderful mode, Fr. Razhden Khundadze, 1913, 26th November” (National Centre of Manuscripts, Q688: 267) 


These figures are estimates, as many of the chants have duy 


te copies in the four relevant manuscripts 
° While parallel third and parallel fifth motion are not uncommon in the Gelati Monastery school mode, basic counterpoint is 
generally the rule and becomes increasingly prevalent in the more oramental modes, such as namdvili (simple-true), and 


gamshvenebuli (colorful), which demonstrate increasing levels of counterpoint, complex rhythm, and voice-crossings 


" Mirkma is the Christian Feastday associated with the “Presentation of Jesus at the Temple”, celebrated 40 days after Nativity 


“The use of the term “high bass 
all-important first-voice melody 


is very interesting here, and may point to the subservience of the lower “bass” parts to the 


"= Many of the unfinished chants were transcribed by Pilimon Koridze from Aristovle Kutateladze of Khoni in 1903-1904 


" Nikoladze’s response: “I think this is a very good deed, If I didn’t have a wife and children I wouldn’t take any money for this 
‘work, But you can give me whatever you want and I'll be grateful” (Kereselidze, Q840: 56-57) 

“Document courtesy of Luarsab Togonidze, who noted its historical importance while searching a family archive. Identificati 
photographs of Ivliane Nikoladze also courtesy of Luarsab Togonidze 


"Interview conducted by Magda Sukhiashvili with Lamara Tutberidze-Nikoladze (wife of Ivliane Nikoladze’s grandson), 2002 


‘ Four festive chants as re-written in Kereselidze’s hand-writing. In this good copy source by E. Kereselidze, there are four 
para-liturgical hymns citing Ivliane Nikoladze as the source. My gratitude to Malkhaz Erkvanidze for pointing out this important 
reference 


" Ekvtime Kereselidze donated 36 hand-written chant-volumes containing 5532 carefully indexed chants to the Tbilisi Archives in 
1936, He was canonized as St. Ekytime the Confessor (Kereselidze) by a Synod of the Georgian Orthodox Church in September, 
2003 for his life as a holy man and particularly for his role in saving the canon of Georgian traditional chant during the darkest 
days of the twentieth century 
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Lysamo 1 gdgmoiy gasabgseodg 
Fugure |: Ekvtime Kereselidze 


LySamo 2. Goywgh biybwodg 
Fugure 2. Razhden Khundadze 
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Lysamo 3. gdobgrIobo yodsoggee Joely gebemsh gomose 
Fugure 3. Bishop Gabriel Kikodze with Choir 
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Lydomo0 4. ngevosbg hogersvodg 
Fugure 4. Ivliane Nikoladze 


Lyss0V0 5. Jeocody-boymgeadals AmfAmds 
Figure 5. Koridze-Nikoladze Award 
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Asgserone 1. gomsg> Gs gbrrece! (Q689: 49V) 
Example 1. Vitartsa Ra Ukhortso (Q689: 49v) 
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Asgsenooo 2. Q6RT: 65 
Example 2. Q687: 65r 
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Asgoenooro 3. Q688: 113V 
Example 3. Q688: 113v 
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Asgomnomo 4. Q688: 112v 
Example 4. Q688: 112v 


== 


Aogseroo 5. bowriijora Gregor (Q6S8: 1178) 
Example 5. Sighrmeta Tsodvisata (Q688: 117r) 


Asgseromo 6. Q6R8: 151r 
Example 6. Q688: 15Ir 
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Asgoenomo 7. Q6RS: 135r 
Example 7. Q688: 135r 


Asgsenooe 8. sy,fo fgqyobo (Q687: 65t) 
Example 8. Ukmi Kvegana (Q687: 65r) 
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Asgsmono 9. bomgero Iboscyev0 (Q68T: Tv) 
Example 9. Nateli Mkhiaruli (Q687: 71v) 


Asgogeomo 10s. Q687: 72r 
Example 10a. Q687: 72r 


Asgserom 103. Q687: 72r 
Example 10b. Q687: 72r 
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Asgsenoo 10g. Q687: 72v 
Example 10¢. Q687: 72v 
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Asgsenoo IL yess eegmobillsbiycor (Q68T: 971) 
Example 11. Ormata Ghvtismsakhurta (Q687: 97) 
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Asgsenooo 12. Q687: 98V 
Example 12. Shen Romeli Ukortsinebeli (Q687: 98v) 
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IGBob shoAbgerdob godln, sobgdgwo IooJsogob g 


. engoepobfobgdom. ‘bye 
ob wobsosyGgds eeeggob baVyobo HaJbob Dobgegoa bywyd. 


Aegytiawo As 


Notes 


‘Following common practice, the titles of the chants are written as the the first few words of the chant text 
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DBISIGVW6I LOSSIOAT (bSASGVIILO) 


AGSBINGINSEMBOL BOGIIEO GIGI LSIWLILOG BSLM9GO 
(89-17 LSITIGND) LSMSGOLIBINO LSBSVOBNVIBOL GSBSSL00)I) 


BorbshjoyG boFgoeorBever GAowoGogdhy odoggbyeyeo Gybyeeo bogyeeghoe aoeeed sede 
Logengn IGobGorbygvo yydigdob yorgGao AboIgbyevgobo BoFageod. Bobo msgeadoaggeeo, Berber 
LONGO Ges mgoeebshobrye sbobogh bo~aoedroboobyso, IsGorgedowoggaeeyeo boggeeghoer yosoer 
dob yobobgsb. Gybyeeo boggerghoe gogwerdob ygeeggob gorgG@mo Addsimsgoo — Asbo SHogbogego 
o@bo'dbogh: wydggaegho Gegbyeedo gyseGyGod HggboIeg owe Gomeghmdob FyaogeeBonn dgasegdob 
Labo Amsefoo. Bo osob séob boegmobAbabyGe Foybgdo, Geigegsdory IgboyreryGo wo g@eeedo 
godbore,ds. gh bggebalg@gdo boegmababobyGe goeomdnb dgagegdh Pomeoeaghgh. GoIgegdag, 
gob Abang, JGobSosbygea EgnobAbabysgdob gobyyeggee Hfogese aggagewobydo, 08 eeMaW6, Ge~g- 
bog Gegbyge AVoy JGobssnobygeeds WYogergdod qgho sowego. yoggseagy Bob meogooeoye boFyoboo 
Gabgoob goJGobsosbgdob msGogo — 988 Yyeeo Aoohibygo" (BparxtunKow, 2002: 13). 


AeMAG Wynn sobo'dbs, Gaby boggeghoe Jobao sobshAoyGo Iobaeag@o yoeordob Agdj- 


gowGgo. XVI bogyybob Imgeago6 Aoyogegdygeo H6egdd, IGogoeebiosho goevmdob body dgdo, oboe 
Aygeega@g0 Gegbyse bogehys Aybogoeeye IpdoJIgogdob, yada, bogybee Ingeogeboob qgoqdorg- 
396. Gqbygvo bodbdosbo aseeedab gaorg@or geeAsbors6 (Crpoutioe mHororonocHioe nentHe) ~9,j04790%j800, 


sboisegeo grmbageaso FyGb, Ged bogebyseboboAgae GMsweogogdobs wo LAGeabbrg yoseerdab  byjo- 


sobsogob ySong@m'ys454, Aso Ioob s@bysyevo Aho~eGer yogdoea)do gyodenogevobo. geyser Ig- 


HOG, LAbAosbeBs (GaeghAGerhing) swdmbogzeeqm JGobAoobyeo Aggonbob bogohos Ange woyGmgogvo. 


AGogoeebsryyyBergo6o bogyGwoe goeeeBob ngho ysbibmascgdss* (Kontoron, 1996: 62). Giglio Agis— 


gpoagbdlosbo boggeeghor gos 
sbgdo. 
AeMMAG Gybgn'do, aby bodomggere'do, sogob 


emBoo figgbho woobHy@bgBoG o- gObHGOsob oaboIyee Iobothagdob ghIo- 


AS bodAras oggmgemaos’d SybysGogoo Jeob— 


Hossyge goewedob owe “hosbo osygbo. orygo Aoybyweogowe Bobs, Ge erghgnb, bozoGaggerbas6 


lols gdbasbboo asbiyc@oo. od “adga- 
Lijavo bodgsmemBeoe HAaQoGOga0 MobesMd6 ~oogofygsob oggs es Asoo seEgogvo bobyyeeo- 


gobbbgoggdom, SG SghOGIBL Loyygo@gogh ws oGG bhgo { 


gegho 4 
1A yrbGIAGA Loodggaedo. -eeghomgrBon, Gybyo'Io GGowoggeeo boggeghoo goeomdob sega 
Gobyys LPmoggob IAmggbo AodeobsGymdb, GemAger’Gos, Aygergge@os, Gyagheos ws Iyseeedgeeor 


doge'by goFGe Veg InbsFogrgndb. ‘Igobodbgds, gamo beng, Iyoboyyabygsob groggqaangyee-boigo— 


LLEBLND JKLGAGb seMadobgdob, beageer Agog AbGog yo, bogyeeghor yoeorBob gamgbygeo ogeghejo- 
qogoGoo’ Ha6eg6G. GMAOAG GbOSogges, Gybygeo Fghogoeeysn AjwoggobGago byeebo¥yeas bog 


hgoo bsboomegds. figghoakey Inwhyger. Garey Imboeye, oby IGogoerhioa6 bogoeemdggeons byseo- 


Bol yagado Ggbygen IghogoeoyGo wodFy@eemdob — bggdydob (g4oygo) AeowsGo GFowogos goJbor— 
WA: Tybododoboe, Gighgo'do boggerghor Aybogseeyso Aghbogagdob seeaghob, domygev Gado, byg- 
Boe 

bogyneng JoGaoryeeo gos Grgbyy 00 boiaos 


2 byeebolgmebibg woyMwbmdom Geogeendgh. 
LBL HAaQOKZo}o0b Iywsegdooro yaeragob oifeyoreerdo'dg 
sGagdion JoGonggeeo org Frgho IggbogHa msbbiegss. xg gowag 1991 Vyseb gogo Iymevos'dgogeo 


AB sardarnyseaststdy 


BoAbogh, Ged ,bowyevrgdon BG 


Jpeorgavo goawords 


: rg gee BoFogwos Jomoryevo 
Agsgboobs, GeAgee0g ab{emoyese Loyoqdoedyseos Ingeob AoGmevAocoagegsysee bodyoeebors6. Bo 
bo sgGOgagEAGEds sGobopgh boIbogos yo@gboApoaobar6 obogeoepBob Es hogy oeeedob, Goo 
406 BAPoAb, GmAgobergaboey sGobeggh yeoswoejo. bog@ae odgh go Aywod syogdo@Ies. Geaene 
dobsbjosboro6, aby AGmEnAxoagpP@eoeBob bbgo GyK|GI6. 99 yogJoGb bogydgevose obog yeaah 
Ged boggegghon Gbagasob Fgho, gobo gegmobAbobyGgdobs goo byygeobs oy bodoGmageoedoo 
GR, 
pbeabydqeo ws gEoboomow gQgELIOIoS Aongenh AocingrAsoowpseorgya boAyotin'do. aoeemBoc, GEA 


‘AgJAHgL0, SQ, do'bsboo'Go, SQ bow Lbgdgob. ogo Abmggeoe boggevgbor yegagd'byo eo 


Qymobibabysgdob gobigyerggero Gofogvo, sbyobogy ys6obb ylohogngd. 09 Abygeverdoor ojoogy6 
Dogeogodn, Ged gowvewob yabobogySedsdo, Iybodgors, Imohsbeb Iabyms ob o@y’os, Geayeeog, 
gagwnBado yoboboyyGo Jobyob boarwdocorgndowowgderyOrBob woggobobyao% (Tyecoos'Igogeo, 1991: 


168). g@agom Iyeeeoo'dgageab o8 Ibs bagsb eghyea6 Fg@V'qIoG obooAgob ses obo dbogh, Gena 09 


‘a 
wegogsvoo" (F'y@Vrgoo, 2005: 75). 
figgh Ange Gybygeo bodgoeeerdever HMosogogdom woabeg@ghgaob Jorg bo TyAogado Aegmdoayedb: 


AodsGorygn;Boo gqeegge Bowe 


L. JeobGoobye. yatdemg yo, AGogedsoowpreey® yyeLGy'o, Gybiyeo boggenghor yoeeeBsb geor 


pAon AboIgoyevmgabo oegngeo qhomoghs 2. Gigbygea boggeeghoe goremdo so'bohoye Hae Q0go go 
smAmggbyoyeor Tpbsolobo~e, Gybygeo goeomdob ydggergho Gy Anboeoyaos ea, GEO|OGE, Tybs 
pedo seabobo, ogo ‘boaredaobAoobyevo IoGmevAseo~gsenyyto boggeEghoe goevedob yoboHyob sbo- 
Ob BemgenGo GadbGgdo dggewo bogyeeghoe beeogiyso ghoor séob gsg- 
eB LoM BeYGIG Gadbasoo6 owghoyogocgoo fgghmgob ‘Bgbsdgngdg- 


haghs 3. Gigbygeo bogogwendy 


Gogg ses Asoo Jomonyse boyo 


s095 
sbeorger goo 4 


je bogoemdggems Tywomgoomo ‘ybFogeeob boeyydgevoee ‘IgPkeggo_go6erb ber 


Dogs ybo60 oggohGoo: L seIobogenyn JSobioobyevo IGogndgwowpeniyGo gyergboob boydoer gogo 


Legogdio ssmowogies 2. bogdne boegoabdbobyde gobagds: 3. GEAOaE JGorgeeo, obg Gybyevo 


HLQOGOOL obobioy% JOAySoszoo'y MoghG Gos 4. @gabJob bagdoer Igbogsersy-yoxegiwosygeoo 


Lobggie. 5. ggmobAbobymgoodo Aghoyosoye bogrogos yodergyghydsedo, Iodogoogm gybmeyGo — a cap- 
pella Ighayeegaob bogGore HseoGoo, 6. boyaoe go30yebo. 
Afomo Gomegbedob objemagee Botgggga’g LoyMebeaom, Gbodogeo begas, Ge JoGorggeeo ceo 


sAkog, doGmggavo Aygergg@gao Aby geoondoby6 
Gqbiggro gougmdob asgeeghod Iyogaoe Iowgsyee, boAhy Ayjbioo6o Jrcorggeo goeemdnb ‘Tybobyd. 


Gibo Aseeeage;jdo gSorAoGgoab yoeeeBob obighoby6. 


gr, seboH 


20 bogombob ‘IgbYogaod, Igbodgoma, Aogygoygo6ob Gybeyero AGogogebilosbo aseeedabs 
{Gor y%en AboIghywegoh IMmgogMoborob, gyMdn, Job eobobsHbyS* yeysosee’oborss, Geievob Yoo 
AIS mgd. sderybbGgeeoo. 


aoger-Aighyge Aybogoren® gogdomgdh obGemoggeo gymboo bbgowobhgs waeb oggeragebyb 


6. podlngGoomwo, °b. Iybgobges o4 bagaendo oAbydyee Jotoyee-aybyee yoboJggab bogyeeghoer go~ 
eeBob Go qpowgbo Imadogab — goboge yomagevo'Igograbs wo bggyob bimgeghbyob Iodofyeg, Af 
Aoab. 

Fobsikegds%g Aobbgbgdodo fggbb Ange TIgAbgycea wo Foamegqbogeos Gegbyeeo bobdosbo bogg- 
geghor asgemdob Odo, seGgy seo, doGighoiegaro gomis LjGehbeg wo rogghdggbbg (gb "qgo6sby- 
Bygea obGermoygroe Yo ybFagsb bsembbrgh), Amieeghoy CobmbobbyGo yeymoweBoos ko s@oge- 
OMMoGOGTyRLO gIGGogoeeon bsbooonegsos6. seGoTGiyeo GesAyso XVI bsyyyGob 20-0960 Fevgdomeo6 
godboregds. CAngg Adobo dySbereogdghsgq66rg Asoo sedghwooge bogoeorrdeo gob Amogogh- 


Aeogogebiloshosol yowsAyjbo Gabe boygeeqbor goeeerboo 
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(By17_ bogyzbom seomsengggrgev0 


spending 


BoGQs ‘bAloseboIyeeo GoAgdobs, TIgeo@gdob Aokkbom, ys6gobogeagar ‘bhoiybiyco Idogoeebilo— 
shedob boikyIbog, GMAgE0G yobbobabbyGo gegtowmdons go ggehogevab begged gerMeobs oom 


andmaehgga. ggoGgG@06 Laombagob arbbshogagdon IyGbeo-cogAghggbbry AdsgoeebAnsherds, Gyybiyevo 


Smgageboob do@ggeV0_gB9I0. Tobogy mJIom, oebo'Iygea GGoAG0 MobesmabrBoo ggeevyq gob 


gaboggob — Ambmeoyao Godob bygebolgao!do sabgdyeeo gSoygeeo AAs 


seebiloobo boAkydgdogo6 


Aeryreegdyseo, 08 byebyagdodog, Gmigegog Ihogee IGogoeobiosh goeeemash Amogoggybs beagwer 
fgghodeg ImwVyy 
gegdgoob Dobggegom, XVIL boygybob 70-096 Greg sghmeo IgSbereogighsggbbrg rsgoee bdooberdob 
Jeb bobo Aoohibygh (Camprona, 2003: 3). y. LAoAbrgs Tybo'IgGs'do Aoynoydb, Ge ‘bboiybi4 Ie 
pEbdobOdob doGmboygra obGeghgdob obogen Goab Inogymghydh, Geiyevog Tydegod domsghoyeo 


bygeboPgdons Fyotegdob, wa objaGoyee wo yyDyGsgosdo oGbyoyewo 3 gouge y- 


Lgoge'os Ggogeo'bjdyseo. 

Aebbgbgdo'do asbbogeeons Igdoggo bobAos6o bye 
gombdosbeds. bygebs9g%0 (PHB, Q.L875 1, 5006) XVII bs 
dgavo aoTogayews 9g. 0. LdoGbrgob Iog®; 2. Jeiolig c@egs — egdghGgghbing IhogoeoboobeBs. bebo 
Vaso (PLB. 218 N 343) XVII boyyyGob 9-oa60 Feegdom msdoge;ds. bogyrseerdgero yodoRGyevos ge o- 
LaoGbegob Boge: 3. GeAgerbo JgPuypBoims — bbigbigdo MrsgoeebJoobods. bggebof gto (CHM Cum. Hess. 
18. 
Boge. 

LA Gebbrg AAsgoeebdosberdob (MAbIs6maobs ~es bsAbdos6erdob) TyAnbgggsdo, bagdob ‘Ipdega, 
gOBobo Gogo. ghgegdoor Izo (nyt) — Jggeo (us), o6 Ayo (nyt) — Jggses (im) — byceo (Bepx). bey Genhberg- 
Los gGoow aghgogd grbbodbege@gos GGrghiGebbe7 GAG bogene boAbdos6 bogseeerdgeeb 


emagegdo: L yigoribo dybbs — Lseéerbberg Be 


Bob W-obo Fenydoor maGogyogds. bogosener 


2) XVIL bogggbob agosho 3y40egon mamogegds. boys 


eomdgavo gsToyGygoon ge ye Iogerbobob 


Baobab. dohab, GmAgeog UGGehbrg IsgoeebJosbodsb gyoggh boygdgerowe, myresoii paces yVer- 


WJ a ge LAGbergs Isls cantus prius factus-ob AboIgogeemdob shoAgdb. Ayseeomo 1 — boaseemdgevo 
xgorhs Abb (lieben) glo seVyrogeo blooms gybIgoyso bOadhyaob booger bodydb Yor 
AErseagbb, bow~sg yo bas ysbobogyGo dohaos. boaseemdgeeo wCobbsbbyGo yege@oeedoo bsbosor 
QI. CWaAsdsogogdgavo goeobbo byggberHaIgoyseo yoyo. boda bob Bog Imgéyeo Gad 
Hob yEmQGrg@0 FoAmaflobs «wo bios IsGogngevyyGo AndaoeBobab, gaShogomeo <yyGn Apioee 
sGob yommeobomgaygvo, goweGy of Qao'hgrdo, GeiegTog dotogngeeyso Imdgomds of aghgwado- 
bogogemdgee'o bFoGos ygrGéo-gqo5(j%0 gobyMSmwogoo. 

Logdgbdggbbrg aogoeebJosberdobs body dso O@bJosHm3oe6 Mmbbdosbodsigeg stash VomAexegg- 
Gogebo. of gdb ‘AgAkega yoRobocgogdb ghgoqdoor egdgbege — Janes (umn), cegAgheger — ys (ayts), cog 
Apbjger — ‘Begs (nyt) — Jggeo (m1), 96 egdghjger — ‘Tyo (ytw) — Jgseo (As) — “bgges (Bepx). 59 odob 
AGogoebiosberBd boyd Io@QGoo egdghAgeb Bobyogo0 Booger. Asyoeeon 2—seyoaendob Ger 
Bodo feobdg seca (egghd 9966-9) gobobsbbyGo geytoweror ~oo bdsm oBogsGoyso bggegdom 


haboseegds. of gsbmboyyGo dabgo ‘bgces ba 


. Fobs Jepoblhy gobbbyoggdiee Igeemgosora yorbiGo3yg650 


ofggbs Goby gaGAogosob gmmegobormges qgobs 3evdb'y gowoadgh. bogseeedgee gagoeihs Uybbob Ibgog- 
Lowe ygrG@o-ggobjyG YoKyOSO Ado sEmwgrBob §4em3s4 9, agbgegoo. 

Asgoavomn 3—bogoeemdgevo Gedgarbo JyGidoins bbsdgigro IhogoeebJoohevabs body dos, Gey 
0G, Mobo JOImgMboymo Fyodsom, yooagoboG,oyeeo gy@hogevoms eo yobbobsbbyGo  yeges- 


LERon (Go dogomsse0 — Aobaygea go Dobo IoGogngey{Go Aogereygeo TobGogemBob gos), Igbo 
a 
bogomemdgge'o bsdbiloobmso MAbAnsbMasb ghoggergs. Goboy. gAydabFaeeawe. ‘Igo bAobs wo sobob 


PRVYSO ShOghgdob yobbhgoggdyer GoSIob YoOImowagGb. ogo doeGghgae youoewob A bowogob. 


450. aascratof seosbsdly 


dagGgdob yBobebo ysbsioamdgab (oGomseo HeboyyGo Msb6bImgosbgd0 boge-bo-dgdmge). oF mgoge- 


bobGobomag, Ioogngevab gogeegdo dMsghyer gomwmdsboroh sGob Tgbodgegdgero, GeAgen'dog, gigbeob 
Lerygeo Dyowagheemds, bIom;w, Lasoo GREYS KBYBIL (bAgdob Goypagdo Goeyeg6on) gheg- 
D) go Joobig 


ergob (Asa, 2) Boob — gaSéogoeedo yeeobg@ygea oabbdgabydgso «wes bdsms geabyo@yeeo gd6— 


segdo. ygueeotdg AoTgByeergabo Logo agobgd bogoewerengdb — yigocibs Tybls (oe 


goOsA gob I40KGO30, GG, bogoGoyog, Gybygea AGogoeebiloobo boggeeghor yoeerBob oemgysvo 


QoGA:dobngob oye CaAshaboomgdsgero. bogrerBgyeeo Geigeebo JgrpBoins (Boy. 3) bgdosebo'Iy ero 
bogommdeegdob boergddyGoboaa6 mgobgddogoe gobbhgogwgdo: boggy Godgdob gaooe aobbogego 
go Gybyeeo AGogogehdosbo yoeeevob oogobysiyeogsb Ayé-boyeegdo Loberygeo sbobogh ws, yoeg- 
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EKATERINE DIASAMIDZE (GEORGIA) 


POLYPHONIC FORMS IN 17" CENTURY 
RUSSIAN LITURGICAL MUSIC 


Russian church chant, with its origins in Byzantine tradition, occupies one of the most significant places in 
the culture of the Christian East. The earliest monophonic examples of Russian chant vividly reflects the common 
forms of Orthodox Christian chant in the tenth century, while at the same time revealing characteristic features of 
Slav musical thinking. One of the great researchers of Russian ecclesiastic chant, Maxim V. Brazhnikov, notes, 
“The most ancient Russian culture has come down to this day in the form of numerous written documents in which 
musical notation is also present. These manuscripts are monuments of ecclesiastic chant that have been integral 
to the Christian divine service since the introduction of Christianity in Russia in the year 988” (M. Brazhnikov, 
2002: 13). This paper presents two main ideas: to introduce the Symposium participants to scholarship on the early 
forms of Russian liturgical polyphony, and to suggest that this type of chant has a rightful place in the Russian 
Orthodox liturgical canon. 

In the sixteenth century and in the following period, examples of multipart chant begin to emerge. Russian 
scholars have associated these new forms with Russian folk polyphony. Concerning the three-voiced strochnoe 
form, Anatoly Konotop writes that, “the style of folk singing traditions with that of strochnoe chant reveals a 
close correlation between them. In addition, three-part singing (troestrochie) is the fulfillment of centuries of chant 
developed by the peoples of the Eastern Christian region” (Konotop, 1996: 62). 

‘The atheistic ideology of the Soviet State in Russia caused a great deal of damage to the Christian chant 
traditions, which gradually sank into oblivion in place of concerts of ‘spiritual’ music. In the post-Soviet era, a 
small revival of various forms of Russian chant is underway among a narrow circle of scholars, choir directors, and 
chanters. The result of these efforts is the creation of a culture of church chanting as well as the emergence of a 
renewed association between Russian traditional chant and Russian national identity. The importance of these forms 
of traditional chant can be observed in the abundance of extant manuscripts, which are full of localized neumatic 
musical notation (kryuki) representing both monophonic and polyphonic types of chant, The revival of Russian 
chant takes its starting point from the study of manuscripts. 

Many Georgian and Russian scholars agree on the importance of comparative study between Georgian and 
Russian polyphonic chant forms. In 1991, researcher David Shugliashvili noted that, 

Georgian chant, though shrouded in mystery, is an integral part of the Georgian Church and therefore by 
association with the whole Orthodox world. Despite the autocephalic status of the Georgian Church, it was never 
in isolation from the outer world and has always been connected with Byzantium and other centers of Christianity. 
‘These links are based on similar laws of ecclesiastical life and rules of the religious services, which were not 
created separately but are shared between Georgia, Byzantium and other places. The canons were presented and 
confirmed at world councils of church leaders and accepted by the whole Orthodox world. The singing of chants, as 
an integral part of the divine service, obeys such rules... With this discussion, it is possible to infer that within the 
canonical rule of chanting, we may find the archetypal melodies that show us something about the general Orthodox 
understanding and rule of canonical chant (Shughliashvili, 1991: 68). 

In this passage, Shugliashvili suggests that the strict rules established and adhered to by the international 
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medieval Orthodox Church also regulated aspects of Church culture such as the chant traditions. Therefore, looking 
for similarities between the diverse Orthodox chant traditions is not without precedent. This perspective is shared 
by Professor Rusudan Tsurdsumia of the Tbilisi Conservatoire, who notes that “this issue calls for urgent research” 
(Tsurtsumia, 2005: 75). 

Several points can be established in order to set up the basis for the current study. 

1) Russian liturgical chanting occupies an important place in Christian Orthodox culture; 

2) Russian liturgical chant originated in Byzantine monophonic tradition and represents the forms and canons 
of ecclesiastical chant common to the Byzantine and Slav traditions in the tenth century: 

3) The texts of Russian hymns are written in Church Slavonic, and can therefore be identified with the poetic 
texts of other Orthodox hymns. 

‘A comparative study between Georgian and Russian hymns may be based on the following regularities: 

- A common philosophical paradigm in the Eastern Orthodox church 

- Common rules for the divine service 

- An orientation towards Byzantine hymnography by both Georgian and Russian traditions 

- Common musical-calendar system of Octoechos 

- Common performance practices in the prohibition of musical instruments during the divine service, and a 
common tradition of acappella performance by male choir 

- A common Typicon 

Judging by the sparse historical sources it is clear that Georgian and Russian chanters listened to one another's 
singing. So far Georgian scholars have only written about the influence of 19th century Russian music on the 
composition of new Georgian three and four part hymns in a western style, but there are a few problems with this 
narrow study, One of these problems is the existence of Russian traditional polyphony that is not western influenced 
and is in fact, as quite a few Russian scholars have pointed out, quite “dissonant”. The provenance of these types 
of polyphony remains unknown. 

At different times throughout the past century the history of Georgian-Russian musical ties have been studied 
by scholars such as N. Dimitriadi, Z. Huseinova. An important correspondence was also maintained between two 
great supporters of church chant in their respective countries, Vasil Karbelashvili and Stephen Smolenski. 


Now we turn our attention to two early forms of Russian multipart chanting: strochnoe and demestvennoe, first 


attested to in sources from the 1520s and written down in putno-demestvennoe musical notation. These types of 
polyphony are characterized by the occurrence of frequent dissonances, occasional non-coordinated text underlay, 
and polyphonic movement in all voices that often creates an unusual vertical sonority. 

For the sake of comparison, examples of these polyphonic chant styles will be compared with an example of 
seventeenth century znamenny multipart chant, which features a fully coordinated vertical homophonic sonority. 
According to Ekaterina Smirnova, punto-demestvennoe is the earliest form of polyphonic Russian chant. The 
evolution of this form can be observed from the earliest examples of multipart chants in otherwise monophonic 
manuscripts, up to and including the production of manuscripts which include exclusively multipart hymns. 
tyle. 
From these sources and other historical sources, Smirnova considers the 1670s as the Golden Age of the puino- 


Znamenny polyphony she assigns to this new type of harmonic thinking, which later develops into the partes 


demestvennoe style (Smirnova, 2003: 3). 
The following section discusses these three examples. 
1. To Your Cross, we bow Lord ~ strochnoe polyphony. The manuscript (RNB, Q. I. 875 1. 50 ob) dates to the 
1690s, transcribed by E.A. Smirnova. 
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2. Christ Has Risen — demestvennoe polyphony. The manuscript (RGB F. 218 N343) dates to the 1690s, 
transcribed by E.A. Smimova. 

3. Cherubic Hymn — 
of the seventeenth century,” transcribed by E.E. Shavokhina. 


amenny polyphony. The manuscript (GIM Sin. Pevch. 182 |. 2) dates to a ‘later period 


Strochnoe polyphony in two parts has the following combinations of the voices: put’ (middle), and niz (lower); 
in three-part harmony the verkh (upper) voice is added. The definition troestrochnoe is sometimes used for three- 
part chants. The melody on which strochnoe polyphony is based is called the putevoi raspev, and Smirnova has 
compared it in significance to the cantus prius factus. In the example No.1, To Your Cross, we bow Lord, the 
middle voice part is the leading voice. Together with the outer voices, the polyphonic structure is characterized 
by widespread dissonance and the resolution of the final cadence is particularly unusual, ending on an interval of 
a second between the lowest voices and the interval of a third in the outer voices. The simultaneous concordance 
of a fourth and fifth interval above the lowest voice is a quite frequent sonority. When the text is pronounced 
simultaneously by three voices and all the voice parts move in parallel motion, their vertical structure is more 
coordinated than in places where there is no parallel movement. 

Two- 


Demestvennoe polyphony contains chants from two to four voice parts in the following combination 
part variants contains demestvo (upper) and niz (lower); in three-part variants the put’ (middle) is added, and in the 
four-part variants the verkh (highest) is added above the demestvo part. This type of multi-part singing is defined by 
the demestvo because it is the leading voice part, Because example No. 2, the Easter Troparion, Christ is Risen, is 
in three voices, the upper voice demestvo is the leading voice. Characterized by dissonance and imitation between 
the voices, this example displays complex counterpoint between the voice-parts, which obscures the coordination 
of the vertical structure. Similar to Example No. 1, To Your Cross, the simultaneous sounding of the fourth and fifth 
intervals are also frequently heard. 

Example No. 3, Cherubic Hymn, is an example of znamenny multipart chant. With its homophonic structure 
and parallel motion in the upper voices, this example clearly represents a different form of musical thought. The 
dominant tonal centers oscillate between the minor third of G and B flat, and the major tenth of low B flat and D. 
Because the lower two voices often overlap, the three-voiced texture sometimes feels like two-part harmony. This 
process anticipates partes singing in which the interchange of large and small choirs provides a similar effect. 

The most significant common feature between examples | and 2 are the tone clusters. The linear development 
of the voice-parts also seems to be one of the main characteristics of early Russian polyphonic chant. Example 3 
is essentially very different from the structure of first two examples and cannot be considered similar in any way. 
‘These three examples at least problematize the stereotypical view that Russian polyphony is entirely consonant and 
homophonic. Rather, in the same period of the seventeenth century, several different types of polyphonic singing 
abounded including those versions that were not homophonic. 

For some church chanters and parishioners, these types of early Russian polyphonic forms are unusual. In a 
discussion on putno-demestvennoe with the chanters of a Russian church, the following comments were made. “It 
is strange to listen to... these dissonances interrupt the peace [of the service] and push it away... When the mode 
is divorced from the chant, the spirituality leaves us. It is the same with Western Georgian chanting, when you 
sing fifths and ninths in parallel it is simply irritating.” Variations on this attitude are prevalent among chanters 
and parishioners who are used to nineteenth century Russian chant. But matters of musical taste and performance 
practice do not reflect the canonicity of the chant form. Strochnoe and Demestvennoe chant forms have an equal 
place in the services of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

Together with the gradual revival of the earliest strata of Russian monophonic znamenny chant, it is hoped 
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that these forms of traditional Russian polyphonic chant will also find their way back into the life of the parish. 


Notes 


‘Interview, forthcoming in the article: Diasamidze, E. Russian and Georgian Chant: the Phenomenon of their Coexistence in 


@ Russian Orthodox Church in Tbilisi. Proceedings of the Fifth Intemational Conference on Orthodox Church Music, ISOCM, 
Institute of Theology, University of Joensuu, Finland, 2012 
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Example 1. Jvarsa Shensa (To Your Cross, we bow Lord) ~ Strochnoe polyphony 
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Example 2. Kriste Aghdga (Christ Has Risen) ~ Demestvennoe polyphony 
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Example 3. Romelni Kerubimta (Cherubic Hymn) ~ Znamenny polyphony 
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BAIA ZHUZHUNADZE (GEORGIA) 


NEW TENDENCIES IN THE NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
GEORGIAN CHANTING TRADITION 


The goal of the present paper is to analyze the published collections of Georgian hymns, namely the 
liturgy rite published at the junction of the nineteenth-twentieth centuries. In my research I tried to determine 
what influence these redactions had on the evolution of Georgian sacred music and what is the value of each 
of these collections today. 

I have chosen the following authors’ redactions: Benashvili, 1886; Benashvili (undated); Klenovsky, 
1896; Ippolitov-Ivanov, 1899; Arakchiev, 1905; Paliashvili, 1909; 

Historical processes, the country’s political and cultural orientation, have always been reflected in the 
evolution of Georgian national musical thinking. The idea, firmly established in the philosophy of culture, is 
quite correct in maintaining that separate cultures cannot be viewed a 


s completely closed systems and there 
is no such thing as a “sterile” culture, entirely protected from the influence of other cultures (Tsurtsumia, 
2005: 212). 

In a number of cases the influence of one culture on another is rather forceful, especially when it is 


prompted by the cultural policy of the conquering country. Culture expresses a nation’s self-consciousness 


s “a conscious subject” (Scheller). Obliterating its traditions from the nation’s memory means losing its 


national self-consciousness, This is why conquering nations carried out cultural annexation alongside political 


annexation. 


In the nineteenth century Georgian Orthodox ecclesi 
. It is clear that Georgia's almost 200-year-long presence within the 
borders of the Russian Empire greatly influenced its chanting tradition. It was these historical processes 


| chanting experienced strong pressure of 


cultural annexation from Imperial Russ 


king 
place at the turn of the nineteenth-twentieth centuries that caused the formation of new chanting traditions 
in Georgian sacred music, whose analogues can be observed in the history of Russian chanting in the period 
covering the seventeenth-nineteenth centuries. 


In the 1880s and 90s Europized specimens of Georgian hymns 


started to emerge. During these years 
ians tried to change Georgian three-part chants into four-parts. Their 
tions of this period the 
most noteworthy is Andria Benashvili’s collection Kartuli Khmebi (Georgian Voices). Kartuli Khmebi is one 
of the first printed collections. It came out in 1886 (Melikishvili’s printing-house, Tbilisi). In the first part of 
the collection the rite of St John the Chrysostom’s liturgy is printed, — so-called plain mode, the other half of 


quite a few Georgian and Russian mu 


first attempts were failures and received harsh criti 


n from society. Of the publi 


the collection includes folk songs. 
We also have a manuscript version of Andria Benashvili’s collection. When comparing them, we can 
see that it differs from the printed version by the unusual movements of the bass part which jumps by fourths 


and fifths. Such movements match elements of functional European classical harmony, giving the Georgian 
chant some European flavor. 
In the manuscript collection there are adscripts put down before the equitenia for the female choir. In 


Benashvili’s manuscript collection, apart from the Kartlian-Kakhetian mode chants of St John the Chry— 
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sostom’s liturgy rite, there are chants of the Imeretian-Gurgian mode as well; it also includes a minor requiem 
and the liturgy of the First Sacrifice. For many years Andria Benashvili was the precentor of the Kutaisi 


Episcopal choir. It is his activities as a precentor that this collection may be associated with, The hymns of 
the Imeretian-Gurian mode are also plain specimens and their bass part, similar to the Kartlian-Kakhetian 
mode, is after Benashvili. 

Concerning the redactions published at the end of the nineteenth century special mention should be 
made of the liturgy rite of St John the Chrysostom (Kartlian-Kakhetian mode), made four-part by the Russian 


musician/composer Nicholai Klenovsky; in this specimen the national features of Georgian chanting have 


completely disappeared. 

At the turn of the twentieth century new redactions edited by Georgian classic composers appear. Namely, 
the three and four-part variants of St John the Chrysostom’s liturgy rite (Kartlian-Kakhetian mode), recorded 
by Dimitri Araqishvili and Zacharia Paliashvili, which in fact, are original works, reworked by the composers. 
Georgian composers’ activities in the sphere of chanting resulted in the emergence of the non-canonical layer 
of chants in Georgian sacred music. The Georgian classic composers’ free, creative approach to hymns has 
been brought out by the musical analysis I have carried out. 

All the four authors’ redactions, present in this paper, are original sources, each of them possessing its 
own specific parameters. I think that the differences between these sources can be revealed more distinctly 
on the example of one hymn, 

Thave selected six variants of one of the liturgy hymns Shen Gigalob (I am chanting to you), presented in 
the Georgian collections mentioned above. 

Let us first discuss the specimens of the plain mode 

The difference between Andria Benashvili’s Kartuli Khmebi and the manuscript collection is in the b: 


part. In the bass part of the hymn Shen Gigalob of Benashvili’s manuscript collection, as in the bass parts of all 
the hymns in this collection, the influence of the classic European harmony can be noticed (ex. 1). 


The hymn consists of the following stanzas: A, A, A', B, B (contracted, serving as a linking structure), 
and C (finishing structure) (ex. 2). 


Five stanza 


s end in reiterated cadences. The terminating cadence ends on the unison A. 


I have compared Andria Benashvili’s top voice of the plain mode with the first voice of Nicholai 
Klenovsky’s Shen Gigalob. The analysis revealed the resemblance between these two top voices (ex. 3). 
In Klenovski 


and Benashvili’s variants the top voices coincide with each other including the B stanza. 
After the B-stanza the verbal text is distributed on Klenovski’s material, 


ordingly, the terminating stanza 
is different. 

In Klenovski’s variant, as in all other specimens he made four-part, the ratio of the harmonizing con— 
sonances in the vertical is great. 

In the verbal text the syllables are shifted, for instance, the syllable /obt is moved to the end of the stanza. 

Klenovski repeats the phrase ghmerto Chveno twice and after that comes —da gevedrebit ghmerto chveno. 
Klenovski’s specimen ends in G 5/3. 

T have compared the canonical top voice in Dimitri Araqishvili’s and Zacharia Paliashvili’s collections 
Kartuli Galoba (vol. 3). The stanza structure of the ornamented and plain specimens coincide with each other: 
A, A, A‘, B, B (constricted linking structure), c (ending structure), 

In Z. Paliashvili’s and Araqishvili’s variants B-linking structure does not occur (this 
with the same stanza of the plain mode). Like the plain specimen all the stanzas terminate in the D-A final 


anza coincides 
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(cadential) tone. Aragishvili’s variant abounds in melismas, A great number of melismas in Araqishvili’s 
above collection is characteri 
David Shugl 
specimen it is less developed than Karbelashvili’s version, With Paliashvili the intonational material is 


ic of all the hymns, which scholars explain by the influence of folk singing (see 


vili paper from the 2006 symposium collection). As for the second soloist in Araqishvili’s 


presented in the alto and tenor parts, but not in their precise form (comp. ex. 4, 5 and 6). 

Of all the specimens, presented here, only two satisfy the canonical requirements, namely, the specimens 
of A. Benashvili’s plain mode and the Karbelashvilis’ ornamented mode. As has been said above in Nikolay 
Klenoyski’s redaction the national perimeters of Georgian chanting are completely gone. 

InN. Klenovsky’s and Z. Paliashvili’s redactions all the parameters, enumerated below, and only a few of 
A. Benashvili 

1. The syllables of the canonical text are shifted, which changes the canonic: 


's manuscript collection are transformed. 


interrelation between the 
words and the tune; 

2. The canonical three-part singing manner is upset by the addition of the fourth (or sometimes more) 
voices; 


3. Interference with the canonical top voice, removing important movements or inserting their own (the 


author's) intonational materi: 


4, Upsetting the principles of the original phrases, which caus 
the hymn; 
5, The voice-leading, not typical of traditional Georgian chanting, worked out by the composer's own 


a radically different interpretation of 


taste; it reveals the influence of the European choral style; 


6. A considerable influence of the European functional system on the modal thinking; 


7. The specific character of the choir stemming from the purely European traditions and due to it, shifting 
the upper voice (canonical top voice) to an unusually high register. 

The analysis of only this hymn clearly shows that in spite of the discussion of the artistic level of any of 
these redactions, any interference, not envisaged by the liturgical canons, introduces very important changes 
not only into the structure of the hymn, free of the superpersonal, individual specificity, but also its spiritual 


content as well, as in all the cases the emotional content of music falls under the influence of the editor's 


style and spiritual energy. 

Therefore, though both Araqishvili and Paliashvili, composers on one hand and experts of Georgian 
traditional music on the other hand, when editing the original chanting tunes tried to preserve the church- 
singing tradition, in the process of creative work a different approach emerged, As a result of the above- 
mentioned processes two independent spheres can be observed in the chanting tradition of nineteenth- 
twentieth-century sacred music — liturgical per se and concert a cappella versions of the ancient choral art 
originated from the divine service chanting, Though it is true that the national features are preserved distinctly 


in the Georgian classics’ redactions, the use of the expressive methods of Georgian professional music 


during the editing proce! 


caused “the shifting” of canonical genres from the sphere of divine service into 
the liturgical-concert sphere. 
The artistic value of these redactions demands a special study. The past century proved that of all the 


reda 
which, in its turn, was performed in Tbilisi as well. Now it arouses a much greater interest in foreign 


tions I have discussed above up to this day, only Z. Pal °s redaction has retained its significance, 


performers (Holland, USA), which is not a mere chance, as Paliashvili’s redaction of the “liturgy rite“ is 
still considered to be one of the best creations of the classics of Georgian music, and his variants of Georgian 
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sacred music remain valuable specimens of Georgian sacred music, However, proceeding from the changes 
introduced by the composer, this redaction is far from the religious canons and, accordingly, is never used in 
divine service practice today. 

The practice of editing Georgian ecclesiastic chants wa 


founded at the junction of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, After an interval of about 80 years, it was revived in the 1990s, the process continuing 
today. In the redactions of the 1990s (Erkvanidze, Shugliashvili) the traditional material is less prominent, 
hence these editions can be called the author’s redactions. A new tendency has been noticed in recent years — 


the compilers of the collections do their best to provide the academic aspect of the editions, clearly pointing 
out all the changes introduced into the original. Undoubtedly it is a welcome tendency. Unfortunately, no 
commonly accepted scholarly approach to the original sources has been designed so far. I do hope that this 
problem will be solved in the near future, 

The aesthetic views of twentieth-century Georgian society have greatly changed, and our “transformed 
musical consciousness” makes different demands, but Georgian traditional chanting and singing still remain 
one of the basic means of expressing the nation’s identity. Aesthetic values change, but the true nature of the 
nation still find itself in these changes. 
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NINO NANEISHVILI (GEORGIA) 


ORNAMENTED STRUCTURAL FORMULAS IN THE 
EASTER HEIRMOSES 


Apart from Ioane Petritsi’s 


famous “Ganmarteba” (Interpretation) there is no direct answer to the question 
of the existence of polyphony in Georgian chanting (Oni i 


ni, 2009: 1). Besides that, in E. Oniani 
s answered to some extent by the pure musical content of the chanting per se (Oniani, 2009: 


the question i 

On having been introduced into the Georgian church for the first time, Byzantine monophonic chanting 
could not have maintained its original texture for a long time, because, otherwise, in the course of its evolution, 
Georgian chanting would have acquired the features characteristic of monophony. In Georgian chanting, 
especially in the top voice, which includes the canonical tune, there are usually no ornaments. It seems to 
be incompatible’ with polyphonic texture?, As we know Georgia maintained close links with Byzantium 
and presumably, all the phenomena present in Byzantine chanting must have occurred in Georgian chanting 


as well. Despite this, the melismatics of this type, characteristic of Byzantine sacred music, is quite alien 
to Georgian chanting, Collections like the Byzantine psalticon have never been used in Georgian chanting 
practice either (no information has been obtained so far about them). The only type of chanting that may 


be closest to such chants is Georgian decorated (improvised, “flourished” 


tyle of chanting), but even here, 


the horizontal development of voices in the polyphonic musical texture is still limited. This fact gives us 


grounds to suppose that as early as the tenth-eleventh centuries Georgian chanting wi 


ready polyphonic. 
The specific character of decoration in Georgian multipart chanting is revealed in the following way: the 
least ornamentation occurs in the top voice, which represents the canonical tune, but the middle voice is 
comparatively free and in most cases it is the middle voice that uses ornamentation (Oniani, 2009: 2). 

This conjecture cannot be applied to the material under consideration. In the specimens presented here, I 
discuss the ornamentation formulas of the top voice (canonical tune) which are mainly the specimens where 
“the voice deviates from the mode”. 

When analyzing the Easter hymns included in Philimon Koridze’s collection and in the manuscript 
collection of Euthymius the Confessor I have singled out certain stereotypical specimens (with variations) 
of ornamentation’. 

It is noteworthy that within the limits of the heirmas-troparion of the paschal canon common melodic 
formulas can be distinguished not only in the plain mode of the tune, but in the ornamentation elements which 


also reveal stereotypical elements’, 

The plain mode melody is characterized by the movements on narrow intervals, nearest sounds and a 
tight range (the broadest interval is an octave). In the ornamented variants of the tune the flow of the musical 
idea is quite free. The range of melodic development is wider, reaching the interval thirteenth in some plac 


In the analyzed material, in every case of ornamentation the melodic pattern of the top voice, thma is 
downward oriented (falling direction), 

In the troparion Thy Resurrection the range of the melody in plain (undecorated) mode (here and 
subsequently I mean the top voice, the so-called tkma) is the interval sixth, and that of the ornamented 
(decorated) mode is the ninth. 
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In the first heirmos — the interval octave in the plain mode, in the ornamented — fourteenth. 

In the third heirmos — in the plain mode the seventh interval, in the ornamented — thirteenth. 

In the fourth heirmos — in the plain mode the seventh interval, in the ornamented — fourteenth. 

In the fifth heirmos — in the plain mode the seventh interval, in the ornamented — thirteenth. 

In the sixth heirmos — in the plain mode the interval — an octave, in the ornamented — thirteenth, 

In the seventh heirmos — in the plain mode the interval — an octave, in the ornamented — thirteenth. 
In the eighth heirmos — in the plain mode — the sixth, in the ornamented — fourteenth. 

In the ninth heirmos 


in the plain mode — the sixth interval, in the ornamented — thirteenth. 

For the present I shall dwell on the analysis of the formulas of the heirmos melody. The ornamented 
tune moves quite freely. 

The method of ornamentation reveals a stereotypical formulaic character. These formulas occur in 
different hymns of the matin canon. For instance, the conditionally first stereotype formula is present in several 
variants: |. In the first and fifth stanzas, on the words: /.../det ats erno and kveganit tsad [not sure of meaning] 
are similar to the last movement of the sixth stanza of the fourth heirmos /...)sa rametu (ex. 1). 

The second stereotype formula of the ornamentation (with its variants) was attested in the following 
sections of the heirmoses: 

1, The first movement of the sixth stanza of the first heirmos 


_Jaghmi[...], 2. the last movement of the 
third stanza of the third heirmos: [.../bias dsqaro, 3. the third stanza of the fourth heirmos /. 
the fifth stanza of the fourth heirmos — /.../tskovre/...]. the third stanza of the fifth heirmos — simartlisa, 6. the 
seventh stanza of the sixth heirmos — veshpit. 7. the second stanza of the seventh heirmos gankatsna ivno. 8. the 


zi natlisa, 4. 


fourth stanza of the seventh heirmos mkholoman kurtkheulman. 9. the seventh stanza of the seventh heirmos 
[...]man da. 10. the second stanza of the ninth heirmos — /.../ba uplisa (the second, third, fifth, seventh and 
tenth specimens are variants of one another, which occur in one and the same ending tone, but the first and 
fourth specimens resemble each other only in their initial figure. The eighth example may be considered a 
variant of the first one (ex. 2). 

The third stereotypical formula of ornamentation occur in the terminating stanzas of the hymns: the 
sa mgalobelf...], the fifth stanza of the fifth hermos: /.../ghmo 
brdsginvebuli, the seventh stanza of the eighth heirmos: [...]sa saukunod (ex. 3). 
att 


seventh stanza of the first heirmos — /. 


The fourth stereotypical formula of ornamentation is 
the fourth stanza of the third heirmos: kml 


ted in the following sections of the heirmoses: 
, the seventh stanza of the fourth heirmos. 


kristes saplavit 


Aghsdga kriste vitar..., the seventh stanza of the sixth heirmos (ending): Aghsdgeg saplavit (ex. 4). 

The fifth stereotype formula occurs in the fourth stanza of the eighth heirmos: dghesasdsaulta and on the 
words /...]tkhevt kriste in the sixth stanza of the same heirmos (ex. 5). 

The sixth stereotype formula can be observed in the sixth stanza of the seventh heirmos: /.../ 
‘henisasa (ex. 6). 


maghlebulman and in the seventh stanza (ending) of the ninth heirm 
T have also singled out the so-called “minor ornamentations’ 
of every chant (ex. 7). 
In the stanza-models and movement formulas that M. Sukhiashvili has discussed in her work, like the 
ili, 2006: 83). 


occurring in every movement and twist 


heirmoses I have presented, certain “structural stereotypes” are distinguished (Sukhia 
It is noteworthy that a scholar singles out three kinds of ornamentation: 
extended 


1. Minor ornamentation; 2. Ornamentation with a broad melodic pattern, which creates 


structural inserts among the so-unds of the basic melody; 3. Ornamentation characterized by only casual 
deviations from the mode. 
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It is these three types of ornamentation that occur in the samples of the ornamented mode of Gelati School 
which I have touched upon. 

‘A number of stereotypical structural units (with deviations from the chant mode) stand out sharply in the 
Easter heirmoses, which prove that the ornamentations of this type are characteristic not only of troparia but of 
the heirmos genre as well. Therefore in spite of the changeable nature and improvisation of the ornamentation, 
the emergence of their stereotypical formulas seems to have been a characteristic feature of Georgian 
ecclesiastic hymns of various genres, 


Notes 


‘(from the editors) An alternative view on this subject see in Shugliashvili paper in 2004 symposium materials “Some Peculiarities 
of Chanting Traditions from Eastern Georgia” 


si 


usually known, in the twelfth-thirteenth centuries there was the so-called Kondakion chanting of the melismatic-virtuoso 
style, which was written down in Kondakions by means of special two-line Kodrakion notation. The primary source of Russian 
Kondakions is the Byzantine Psalticon — a collection of melismatic-virtuoso hymns, ic. in Byzantium the virtuoso-melismatic style 
of chanting was in popular use beginning from earlier centuries, it was so widespread that at this period special collections of the 
hymns were even created about the. tenth-eleventh centuries (Oniani, 2009:3) 


5 As D. Shughliashvili notes, the diversity of Georgian chanting schools is based on the individual character of ornamentation. It is 


clear that it concerns both the top, canonic voice and the types of voice harmonizing (Shughliashvili, 2006: 11) 


“The stereotype character of the improvised variants of the troparia of the ornamented mode and of movement formulas are dealt 
with in M. Sukhiashvili’s dissertation (Sukhiashvili, 2006: 83) 
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Asgomomo I. 

Example 1 

9) darobsnge o, s@@gedobs @eg ob, I Agha gobIGfyobegdemegor off gber (ja ybgeeodg, Q692: 62) 
a) heirmos I, Aghdgomis Dghe Ars, stanza II, Ganbrisqindebodet Ats Erno (Kereselidze, Q692: 62) 


fii 


ean oe ae be 


3) dgeabsIoGo ~, boe@Adombs bobAogeogho, VI Agbsen, oGb yergerabs logeobs Gs8gor9 (sar qbaseodg. 
Q692: 78) 
b) Heirmos IV, Saghmrto Sakhmilavsa, stanza V1, Ars Qovlisa Soplisa Rametu (Kereselidze, Q692: 78) 


ltr tr pe? ==! 


go 7 36 be 


Asgseromo 2. 5) dewobsoo o, s@@AMmdobs wey ob, VI Aybev, seBoggs6s by-gagee (yAGjbyeeodg, Q692: 
63-64); 3) denobdnmo a» Jeggwoo coo ghgoo, IIL Ayb-geo, gbGPEgeogdobs Pyster (ja gbgsrodg, Q692: 68); 
8) Ageobs0G0 ~@, bLoEAGHMbs bobdogeogho, UL Aybewo, by6 fizg6 sby gave bo Bsogeobs (jy j@bysvodg, Q692: 
TD): @) dgeabsnGe (, Lo@AGormbs bobfogoaglo, V Aybeo, GbergGgI 4b yrrgerobs (gaSgbgseodg, Q6I2: 
78); 9) dgwobioGo y segoTbormdo hggh, UL Aybeeo, gygbo gobozorm Ay bodséogoobs (yy ybasrodg, 
Q692: 87): g) deenbingo g, Toobgw Jb, VI Aghgea, goorsd ombs gg@Boor (gysgbgeodg. Q692: 93); °b) 
Agabsoga 'b, GerdgerIb yeAobo, U Aybeoo, bogr6 GoyoTh gob6gaQb (gyghysvody, Q692: 102); m) dewol- 
3060, Gerdyenidsb yiobo, IV Vabeeo, Ibeorritsh ga@orbyijerdob (gyegbyseeod,j, Q692: 103-104); 0) devo 
Bodo 'b, Geigeods6 yGAsbo, VI Aybeoo, CAgGOAG AxdsooA6 (gaspbyseodg, Q692: 104); 3) dgvobsodo x, 
gohomgrwo, goboogogoo, I Agheeo, bogegd wagh wowgds ygavobs (gy@gbyeeodg, Q692: 124) 

Example 2. a) Hermos I, Aghdgomisa Dghe Ars, stanza V1, Aghmikvana Supevad (Kereselidze, Q692: 63-64); 
b) Heirmos III, Movedit Da Vsvat, stanza VI, Ukhrtsnelebisa Tskaro (Kereselidze, Q692: 63-64); c) Heirmos IV, 
Saghmrtosa Sakhmilavsa, stanza II, Nen Chven Angelozi Natlisa I (Kereselidze, Q692: 77); d) Heirmos IV, Saghmrtosa 
Sakhmilavsa, stanza V, Tskhovreba Ars Qovlisa (Kereselidze, Q692: 78); e) Heirmos V, Aghvimstobt Chven, stanza 
Ill, Pesa Vikhilot Mze Simartlisa (Kereselidze, Q692:87); f) Heirmos VI, Shtakhed Shen, stanza V1, Vitar Iona Veshpit 
(Kereselidze, Q692:93); g) Heirmos VII, Romelman Ormani, stanza II, Sagan Razhams Gankatsna (Kereselidze, Q692: 
102); h) Heitmos VI, Romelman Ormani, stanza 1V, Mkholoman Kurtkheulman (Kereselidze, Q692: 103-104); e) 
Heirmos VII, Romelman Ormani, stanza VI, Ghmertman Mamataman (Kereselidze Q692:104); j) Heirmos IX, Ganatldi, 
Ganatldi, stanza I, Salem dghes Dideba Uplisa (Kereselidze, Q692: 124) 


ab) 
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Asgseromo 3. 5) derobsoGo g, s@goTLorrda liggh V Agheon sederde fiyobyg2z2@0 (jigs), Q692: 88); 
8) darobsodo d, seegerfobs weg Gb, VIL Aghevo daggobs IogveBgerbo sorts (g\jbgerody, Q692: 64); 
a) dewobsiogo @, ghy ob Paws, VIL Aybgoo by bogygg6ow (ygSgbyerodg, Q692: 112) 

Example 3. a) Heirmos V, aghvimstobt Chven, stanza V, Aghmobrtsginebuli (Kereselidze Q692: 88); b) Heirmos I, 
Aghdgomisa Dghe Ars, stanza VIL, Dzlevisa Mgalobelni Dghes (Kereselidze, Q692: 64); c) Heirmos VIII, Exe Ars 
Tsmida, stanza VU, Sa Saukunod (Kereselidze, Q692: 112) 


») a) &) b) 


Asgsmono 4. 9) dewobsodo a, Jegqwoo co ghgoo, IV Aybeon JA6ogv0 JoobGgh Logevsgoor (jg qbasrodg. 
2692: 69); 8) derobdogo ~@ Low@ddmrmbs bobdogeagho, VIL Ayhwo sebege JéobGg goosage (yaeqbs 
sod, Q692: 78); 3) dewobsoge |b, Geiger yoisbo, VI Ayhweo wAgGoiIs6 Asdsorsds6 cox ‘bybor eBx 
eRe gB ALIS ( jyAjbysvooy, Q692: 104) 

Example 4, a) Heirmos III, Movedit da Vsvat, stanza IV, Kmmnili Kristes Saplavit (Kereselidze, Q692: 69); b) Heirmos 
IV, Saghmrtosa sakhmilavsa, stanza VU, Aghsdga Kriste Vitartsa (Kereselidze, Q692: 78); ¢) Heirmos VII, Romelman 
Qrmani, stanza VI Ghmertman Mamataman da Zesta Amaghlebulman (Kereselidze, Q692: 104) 


‘abs 


ar) 
J 
fi a 
a t 
She me son 
»») 


le r oe : 


+ bene 
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. = aap oe 


Asgrgroore 5. 5) dewobdodo gy Texggwoo woo ghy no fibogeo JOobdgh bagensgoor GerAgoo (336) 

Lgswodg, Q692: 69); 3) dewabsogn & ghy oGb Paws, IV Aybeon eeghsbfogerars (ggbaerodg, Q692: 111); 
Example 5. a) Heirmos III, Movedit da Vsvat, stanza IV, Kmnili Kristes Saplavit Romli (Kereselidze, Q692: 69); b) 
Heirmos VIII, Ese Ars Tsmida, stanza IV, Dghesastsaulta (Kereselidze Q692: 111) 


») a) 
a a oe re 
(6? sate ae a ee 
0 
em eo ak ay, i ve 
3) b) 
——— 
oes 
$ ~ 
a oe a Se 


Bogomomo 6. 5) dewabandn 'b, GeAgewA6 yAsbo, VI Aybswo wAgGordsb Adsorsds woo bybos 
By AIH (sa@gbgswodg, Q692: 104); 8) dgrabsoGo m, gobooe@n, gobomgeeo, VIL Mybeo ewe 
Apbobobs (gg@gbgeeodg, Q692: 125) 

Example 6. a) Heirmos VII, Romelman Qrmani, stanza V1, Ghmertman Mamataman da Zesta Amaghlebulman 
(Kereselidze, Q692: 104); b) Heirmos IX, Ganatldi, Ganatldi, stanza VII, Aghdgomisa Dzisa Shenisusa (Kereselidze, 
Q692: 125) 


Iocouengy 


Inhs dob 


») a) 4) b) 


SSS 
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Asgsmomo 7. 0) derobdoso g. aegndbordor hggh. U Aghgvo, segoborrdo hgg6 (gar gbgsrodg, Q692: 86); 3) 
AgabsoGe g. Forsbye Wig6, 1 Hybevo, Forsbye gb (ga@qbyeeodg, Q692: 91); gy) dgvobsIoGo %, GevAgerd6 
yOdobo, 1 Aqhgvn, Gerigeos yOdsbo obbb bobdogeoo (gyrghgerod,, Q692: 103); ~w) devabsomo Gy ghg obs 
Pow, I Aybeno, bowidoe weg gh (ga b4seodg, Q692: 110); g) AgLobsoGo o, Zobomer@o, goboorgr~wo, 
VIL Agbeeo, bogvo? wegh wowgds ygerobs (gyegbgseodg, Q692: 124) 

Example 7. a) Heirmos V, Aghvimstobt Chven, stanza 1, Aghvimstobt Chven (Kereselidze, Q692: 86); b) Heirmos 
VI, Shtakhed Shen, stanza 1, Shtakhed Shen (Kereselidze, Q692: 91); c) Heirmos VII, Romelman Qrmani, stanza 1 
Romelman Ormani Ikhsna Sakhmilit (Kereselidze, Q692: 103); d) Heirmos 8, Exe Ars Tsmida, stanza II, saghmrto Dghe 
Ese (Kereselidze, Q692: 110); e) Heirmos IX, Ganatldi, Ganatldi, stanza VU, Salim Dghes Dideba Uplisa (Kereselidze, 
692: 124) 


==, 


léts : = 


a a ee 
eos — === = 


‘Agbodgbgdo 


ebiedoge babe Asgyoeeamga’do Fomimgghogwos T bob, Iongilgewol bases seo goFIgyby} 
abg 980. AyemgnigGo bs'bo, GeAgwoc ‘hyo AddsGaryeo Toga ons falysogeo, bows yowweb Vseier- 
owagbh, rae gouyen’ 


so gomVeab goGo- 


o 


mo — yrs! 


References 


In the examples above provided are variants of mtkmeli’s simple and ornamented mode. First melodic line represents simple 
mode, second melodic line represents ornamented mode 
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BIGLS LIBLSOSEIGO (SSG) 
665 LOVIONAD (SSLEGS, bSISGOVBILO) 


HMBNIGOON AMLSLGISS IGSZSLGINSEN BILOGOL SLGNGLINVO 
HOESVIGIBOL 06HIGIGISSCOOL GILSbIS 


‘Agbogoevo 

AeAG ygaeoboorgob GbrBogvos, IGogoeeboobo boikegagdobowwIo obggMgho bogdooe gow weer’ 
omggeab. of bsyombob doagger aobAseegagab somygeva (‘Iywsegdomo) Igybogreemgoob Sgevobobs bye 
sob obgor FoRAmioeaghenzdo6 ghgegdom, Gmamaogos gaob a gob Joabambageea (Erich M. von 
Hombostel), ystge ‘iyo (Carl Stumpf) 56 Aséoryb ‘AGsomg%0 (Marius Schneider) (‘doe. Ziegler, 2008). dsooo 
Aogbydgdo oF GyogLab geogLgsygdob hobPyegdab shognob'ys omydbyryero, GeAeegdoc odode 
3y@ggo6ob gyebemgdoAse,Jog’o (Berlin Phonogrammarchiv) obabydo. 

Byeeenbob gobmgy@oAjogobogoh yobbbgoggoom, gob gebegMoAs®Jogo (Vienna Phonogrammarchiv) 
AEogsgh s6> Abogeng gobuigbogoeoaoye. s@oAg@ grobagobsye hobslgagdbsG. abgor sygbyo- 


GI YAGOAQHP, Gearengss seodosbob, Gbeaggeeab o6 gowg boiysaob bigdo, Gob asd, dob 


Wostbydow~obgy obe\gSwabgo3eeobyy 


Gogh ‘yVorogdeb)6. bogdy6e gJb6ys (Sigmund Exner) msgols 
SMELIQIIODE gHo—e yobbo' hago gosegdgoob IgdAbob Angogogoob bdo daciomoeeo obagdGa goo. Iy- 
bogs (oGaggamayevo) es gy. bdmgsbo mG Ggdg0 (Exner, 1900: 1-3). 59 bad bygGeb Aseeg eogd-eho 
baoyanb, Gbe 


hiosbo bofegdob fofysob wooo Abo dghgeords a6 ghoydees. Ioybgwoogore aiobs 


aaeqdob bAgdabs geo oJ. fiobofgGgdo. o8 hollbsmgogonges6 booggeo, Gea AGogoee— 
Bosegboo Gaigho- 


Ag Lbgosgobbgo Godob AeogogebJosbo bodegaob hobofgGo. sdb, oyer bbgo Ao'bgbag, Gob gs-Bog, 
AGogoebiosberBob body’Ijdo Low GsmQghrBoor 9 ayer hoFyGogeo: of eamab GyJGogob s6obeyge— 
YORoge Loe LoGayggh JAS ~WoAdgoyeagoga bomobbob yostao hoboly@jaob Boboegdoe. 
GeOGG, ghobogn, Ayq6ogGqAS wo adbogeobydas odmggh IGeaeegdob IpdersAgegaooo gocos¥eiga> Gos 
LQGEb Agbodgegenedganb yoogoeabFobgdon, bogdome gogo hobo Fy@goo woagoderggh. 

Bgg6 aogdogagor gh bobsFgagdo, Gono seagalige ws bogyydgenosbowe aggIbygeeo Asoo Foeae 
edobs wo AboTgogeemdob Igbobyd. gh saab bbgowobbgs Gosob Agogoeebdoo6o Agboyo. hol'yGogeo 
ILITOLO LE VI_H|OG;sob yoGogaog by. Adasen, yoVoyFGS 94 sGob gogdoevyyeo, Aged bere 
PoRmgagbob agoJIbob gbodsdob b& sad asge'bg. yobboyyoegdom, domo obj g@3IGqhrG00b, TIgdeaendo 
ae@fdobo > Iyessgdob mgogebs'hGoboo. ao'dogeygeo Agysepangdo Agogh bodeyagSb Addgogms, 
sdegens, Tyrgyseo shbodgvobs woo ayheok Igbergeegdoo bogtoggdob mobbgegdoo. 


gmmegdgogdo > Bsm0 CD gs898g80 

AaGob GEOberGadzjogo Coals Gag FoKSbYoto SgbySbydob as@gy wo, Akegboee, Bobo bob 
HAH AEYMAdAged, ao@ggagavo goggbs'bGoboo, asbbbgoggdyeeo oye gaggobob s@,ogoboao6 (Bo 
anggoma, boodob (Siamese, gongesbya) boysGe O@ggbeG@ob 1900 Fgrob habF yao Iyeeeobob gyerberg— 
Asidseilogob 3omgqQeo gmEngIGO aobwo eo sAeAboee, gh Fyseos Dobbyy geo Bobo ~wosGbydob msGago-Loy 
(Ake. Simon, 2000: 25). gy6s'do gowobsFygadyo Oyo 94> ‘qugQ S@byoqeeo gweago~wo yogvgdgook emasbo- 
DWoQoob IGeBeEgA, SADIQ oAogomgdob mgmdoye boeyydgergdob IgJAbo Gag_mGQ, Gadboggae. obg 


486 gars geghsnon bye, Grabs gerfodg 


BobooMbeBeogo gogebs'baabon. ssJogo@pd, IGoJhogyeL9w, Go'Vbogb Asboevob Tghobgob boyggmgbe 
HaddoggGo bGobbom, wagoegtoe woe|dogadyevn LErgag6oG00m, Gadhoggdo obgyoAAgoobs seo 
BobooMbeBaogo AB gaAgdob hoogevoe. 


Gene IyoJAbo bogyndng goeegdgos? Gqyyeextgaeo sqeombsb¥yagdob aosbbo@gogergds eo 


ofyer Abergeene 1901 Fgh, Amoghse sheeawe'AgJAogeo sAGo¥jqyGs — goboadsgo godmbaaogh Ge 
BGG DobEgGoE, obg beyyeoo'do. AmAgghe Faogo'’dn Aggbogyagob ‘Igborsgo'bgb boggeeg gdb3ge@ocyogsdo 
ahs 
geo Aygeeagoeab borbrrgeby6, m6 Yoga gnboy@seyo co hogFgmon yegtowo Aoboges. sdGngowe, 9 


nag, ogoeqlooes6 gJbIg@ogoo'do Fora bogboge y99- 


Jeo HAP yGo sdsGo(iyGoo. gobbs 


Jogob ssGogqGon fofgGogvo Asbogvs oghgdes dob gebegsb, Aggboysgdob Bog Igbeoygegdyee ce 


IIIGGGOLMH g&oo—. 09 Aggboy@gdob yArogergheadss sbordmsgemagda, gmbegeragaon ob geobe- 
gobegdo 049695, GemAgerboe Ags-Hogae gow, ‘Igdorbggqom, 96, bygeoG, bogyosso obAgGgbgsob gomgag. 
OV ge ebyh Aqbogoergy4 Aobograbog, Joo Ioeob, AIGsgoeebiloo6 body TIgdboc. 

1999 Vageb oybghgrd (UNESCO) gmbogsodoaJogob obgemoygeo hsbofy@ydo (1899-19509... bayee 
4000 fisbo{yeo) Tbergzeroends Aghbogegdob boo'do Iyngob. yWyeer IgHoGs ogg Vash gooWyer 1899-1950 
Feegdob begero objerdagecn yexegdcgoob ydogpob I4egJ0. QEgobsogob ‘qgg9 12 bydos9. ysder- 
baseo. y 
Bydo (A 
shag Agogoeexg@owo AmbAgbob TgwggZoswe ‘IgoGhs, bageer Io'dob, ory bohgomy AyhobAggowe o@o'bybejo 


ROA yoyaMEs odobogob, GOI yddmggAob woggdoymyoeegoobs moboigoGengg embers 


00 boGobbob ssoGae\gq, wobyqdob GgHAGomgdo Od 5.3.). ergighhyoo seboIbyge bol— 


fabio, Asb baghoor gysbeeegdgon Ggoeeyb. 

Lgbobomgob Codsbsboomgagee Abydy] bdoyab goQoeeqeeoo, Ged IIA gderabsorgal yegeo- 
mds Ayoqoe yoqogvoye. ghyeeddegabyeomdgom 3IGobG30m, byevo 96 aggbeeer baegsbo bab 
dM". gots 0B HgJbogyGo Vabsidegaganbs, goABog- 
HIG CabyAb oo6 sheeogh wohg@ogegdomo Sgyeegio. GAG, Bogogh obGoGorygeo goagdeb ceo 


seobegob, Ge 94 IgyqqggeLs ogo wl 


boboomgdob, Aggevqamqoob doea@oyoyge InboeygI7ab «o Asoo Iydomaab do'bbyd'hy. qeg@oeo Sy—y ob 
IOI YEL yO gIbA| Io. eogobsy 
Baigghgdns CD-ob baggooerye googe'Io gmgmgdob baboon. 


gabsboomxdab godon 40 LEAsYAJHSGOOL (mJAgsob) segsebydo 


Bogormomgeo 
of gadnggeeggabomgob Asgsevomgan ‘ggsGhagor GadboyyGo Abs ggdgdob Aobgegoor ({sgoogo~ 


eObFobyor AG — wAMbeyG@oyobgors", gowmg Aygeeago@ms ong Gadbogmbors ebgogedo). yoggaseo 


Godyldo fof gGogno ayer baggogogy® bogysQoodo (GQ yobbbgoggdyee TgbodgnpdeorBgdb  odeegqeo 


Aygeeagra@bs oy Gadbogge sg@beboeeh) wo asbbbgoggdyseo I4maghoygeo gmbob AJoby Bgdbey- 
sepdengdobogo6. Codmgeab, boosgogo TyBobgob baygogoys Beboygeegoysvo bIogegbdob Byes oggdob 


WoT EJa, boogwaboey_ggMEgd obeegdn) eo byeesboeoo Hof yGob Ggdhogo. obggg obkegb gogengbob 


VIaSo~o body Agdob eeggabogee Agmoeymads'g, 


L @yQmEeq obo (Rudolf Pach), 1904-1906 FaLob aJb3g~@ogos Igo sbsge ggobgso 
LYemge d3y5 sboeeo agobyob gJbagwogoob waab Foower domgggeoe sobs hoAFyeo eed 


— 
gomeends. Ageocgobobs BgbFageeab AgAkega, oo. Amagosbgdom, shoGmimgoeryooors ws gobo eoer~yo00r sob 
HI%*bo. 3ObAS bogymoto IaeIgoo H 
gowag abobogebgb .goQoasordob saoyer Gobogy 9 gyeSaGyer Awge*oayedob" (Voget, 1975: 


jAeghs 03 seeoioabgdb, GeAgeebog mogobo GbOagdyanm yg% 
53: 
Niles, 2000: 26). Geaenae Jobo germobomgob oye godsbobosmgdggeo, obo ysOoGgoaeo oye o@,lger 


ergogmor Ae “pseblosho Aybogob serobegex0 
fboR gal o6aAKgGocgnl gb 487 


MOOD, yobraSsxzoom, shnGesogn MEVERABOO ~d Borgmg{o0m, YGbEr ghgdms6 ws Ay 


WogoG@doboo6 yao. boggeg gaRaGeb 3Amggbdo A694 bAMgabo Godydo fooVy%o. wmeggrbsegevo 
aawobsbyeow@sb, 3Obob yoegdgos Agagodaros yobgohogomm, GAGE, o8 yagersyaob ergz7ghGoej0. 
4965 Bob yoMAgder begaergs. 


Bgg6 wogreegdyeLo GoGo AGosgogebiosbo bodgg@gdob Imbobygeeo Ioggqero hobsPyagsobsga6. Ab 
msbodgedergy® bogyeeg gdbsggagogdob 3omby@boo, qPexegags. GoeQ06, yoees bIobhof-gGo odo@oe\q- 
Gobs, 6 Afeobes geAmbs ~es gogdob goeaieydo yodg@gooG. FoSBoGgdgeeo sedmbbes 3obob yig- 
God {HAO fodfgdob JoGobbob (FoF yao osoGoGob sgvebygh goyo@orngdyavo yysva) gowyo@aengdom 
boggben bodggagdob hag@obsb. Igbodgees, obAs AoeVggsd byeeo Igglyo bbgs Aygbog@poob bo; 
DoobeBsbsg, Goea06 dob ‘IgAogg, oboeoraogeowe yamQg@ees hobyagso yGor'bg Igo AmAggggnab 
Aebfognymadom, 

Asgoavama, GmAgebsg of YoMAgoeagh, Igheygegdyevns 1905 Yevab 12 brighgGb Gyerberbobs 
geGGb'y (Cape Nelson). gh boggagom boag_heo bodgg@s, Gmageebsy, dsoggeoo (Hepurap) Addogocygd0 
obeygeegog6 eobomgyodo bogtogghob mabbergdom. gh aobdgoagdoo fisbsVyeoo (Ph! 524), Asada’, o 
‘Agdenbgage'do, 3obAs hFyeob I6mggho Qogemgos'dgy wsseoJbo@s (Ph 523). gh oye Gaggeb woeo 
QqgbobFoysea, bowog, Lbgowabhgs Gggombows6 700g Aga goGe ByogGods Iggq_geyom@e VIE 


ob (King Edward VII) gs3seg80b em@ob oebsbo'Abogow. 08 ew@ghobYayge'by 3obias bamgo6o Asboeoob 
FoFgaob goto bodyogegds goobsbs. oo o@bo'Aoges, Ge of Gaga wo bodkegto yeggevergob 
{Ome LAYEPBOGS ~9, GEA Bob 6 AgbggeGos bodegGs Gaggob gyo@gdg. Gaggob ‘Aghayeegaob 
SGmEgb'IO yagEeo AggGob, sAo{o Joba AgAbeyeegdengdo gobmaGogab yoa'dgder obg aoboeeoao 
Ged dgeogo «wo boyggogher bAgdo, shaggy LGe~80n0 GAH boxgggmgbe 3e'boGos'do s6y ‘bybioxe 
BoP yaob Jotobbob Fob Aegotnygbgb. ogogg doGedgho bhow~gdmp ~oboMAyoddy BAbAyeegogeeboe5. 
Gsm hob¥g4'Io Bobo Iyberyengss yowaoe gomwasgeysoyo (Ages. Poch, 1907: 802-803). 3mbi fo 
FaGob IMeggbo, ysdmG@agea bdob Gggobmeogom Aesfym. Gams, boygoseo ‘ghgwycegdoboAgse, 
a beygeoyerezoge 

AGogoevbilosbo bode gjoob Ioggyeoo hoboYgaqdob Hgdboya® gobbeaeogeeqdos6 wogoqiorgdoor 
Sebi eJdIo (Ph 509) ‘Agdkegan HsboF gto assygos: .Goo{o6 hodFgeob Jo@obbo dogeash 3o(séo 
s@IMBHES GsgoeeGogbegobo aygheob bodggmgoob fobalfgeoe, Ag ob gogboeg. dosog-Ao'dgh (papier- 


* hdengobgdobsmgob dogeVoo. 


maché) JoGabbob Abgsghoeo. gGms~o BgVgdpdyeeo ypgobyao Jwoeegob Godwgbodg Iég yodegoygby ceo 
of aiboor Dagny 60 LA-om -yqGeo asbogto Joobbs* (Niles, 2000: 60). 

GEOG, hyde segho'Iyn, H4o6L;G0yCZ0s G9 LAG oeoyYGO, AyGod gyryboodgyGoe@os oder 
bogeygea obgmo sbigdgdo GmAMGGos bAG@gJege@. Cabsdogao eo sAogyoyso I4mGgbob Isbobos— 
Ogdeagdo. gh fs6sFyao oesgyee o@BGegobsgoob boobigGgber Asgoepoors. bodfghsGeree, bofyob 


AO3'bg, bdeagobo Asbogeob HsVgdob Ge geaAlogomgdyeeo ayo — Fymbobygot-me Fyorb of oeygio- 
GIES, 98H} 96 sAbpOdb bodeyGob gHmo Angrosbo fobsfgGo. gwobyhg | yobagmagdss Foe 
A-gagbogeo. bogyevabbIos, GI Iabob woggorggdgoo bodeggob IamEghdo asbboagagergoasee bogg- 


GO AedGrMdya'gy, IgboboVbogoe ghoeoggdo hobofgGob bamgsbydsb. 
‘go bas, dooms, yao gohig@yoryee ®g@ob obaygegab goo yoggevagob Igeeeeoyeo bo'bob Jgg- 


‘Aeon 


. Gadboyg@o bomggbob aode, boiggdob eabsyob'o Fodygsho bas yotaoe o6 obdobyds. “Igdb— 


riBangVd bodega o~%y sooo 
LEAVY. so AdobEy, Tyagodeos gogoGoywom, GOI bodgyéob Vf 


igh geo, Tgbodgoas, Jobb yy yoL|g 9 IJmbEo oa@oGo goiho- 


Jygobo bas offygdb. gyoderygbydyqeoo 
Abergeng baile saga — c, es wd f AMIgAAG TbmEe ggMgob obgg@goeeh goCogh. gobseeysdob 


ABB gare geghgroni igo. Geib gemiodg 


Boge godbomge yer Gogo JAbob asdyog, Iégh SyAeebob gosob Iys ces FoAygobo hygos bAgdobsogobs 
OBGagobsGogeeo bobosmob ode gobbhgoggdyee Indg6jgoIo bbgoweobhgoggo@ JowAebagsb ghgwegdom: 
yEgaeeo Bofoggo yboberblg Inogeegj. 

abgeagtom Jgdegqo GoIob oBiGengobGoob: wobsMeyodob Foye gogbomgdygea Gogo JAbob aoa 


YOR Iagh Sy@wmbob Go30b Tyo ~os Podygo6o ‘hgywo bAgdobsogob; oBEegoboGoryeeo babosmob go~ 
Jeo gobbbgoggdye IOIQHGYoIO Lbgowobbgoggo doGIembogab ghgegdom; yorggeo boVogea ybobeb'y 
Aonsgtgogdo- 

‘Agobo'Abydo sobsdogob GaLV, Gog, Tgodgegds, bodgob ~seb Indaomdn, o6 Idegeoeeor ayer 
BeaGagob JsGobbsbosh obeemb s6 AmIne@gdoo yogyboo oyob ashsoceadgdygoo, Angevo boiggéobs 
Asbdoge'hy gHmo go o{ogy AsGgELIdOo aoieg@yoyELn, 94 oG|ERAdo ~Lobomeyodob Gago, AgoGgeoo 
AYSG0G- 

Agog boVagr'’dn Agogo abAobyd ego bios Ag@gq GoVogee momgiob ybobmbyeoo, sageob 
Lobdodob byge AGosyrywgho yobbbgoggdoo (Lys. 1, 2, 3). 

Bebo GLALEALS ODBGEgObGOOb gobyogra'bsGosb mogobo 14 gobIgaMgdom™ goo gngerymogoob 
QodErygydow. oJ Gob 7 FOogIgho, GEAgE2Mg96 OoMEyygero AOoGogh 2 gyEs'bob, wba yobdo béygeo 


Lymomos Amggdgavo. Ipheg{ — Imddomds AG gbbg, Ao@xgog ~o Jo@oJom. — wogndborghyevoo 


(gowgmara, 1). 


AEAQ_GEL ABO, Ado LoeAdyeLo Jodo, CoboGAgp9o bo yMoggdo, hodPyGo s8oGa~\o kos 


2. 3obob 1908 Fao goeesdséigaeo (Kalahari) Bo63%9%930 

Bobob goresio@rygeo hobofyagdo ArogomebJnsbo bodagagdob gowgag gor Fy@eb FoGAmogaghb. gh 
fobsfgSgdo yomaoe PoSdoshyboby6 bAbGyo-gobogeogn seyGogaio Aoogherg@gagee, goobs6y% (Khoisan) 
gholby Beogessomogy bogebms § hob Ageray bobggom'do 
adbageogoob IpeqgQow. BobgGbos yowgg gSobyew weagodbospoqeeaye Agqho- 
gob gh bOogegdo. oF Iydnbgagoo, fgg Bgggodeeos godgoo, Ge Gadbog Grane; shoo, 94 ‘Iggg- 


Jgaeegh bdegoh Asbogeob, Asggod XX boy, 


fioGomgdiyseo Gatlogboy 


LORS (Od, DALAL, gh .JGoQOGOS* IyooOhybydggvoo. sMygoGoeo, GeyMGE, IghGo yyysogob (G. Kubik) 
gaseaged agohgg6, 3mbob IgAegqoG, oye gbodgrgdgeva IGogoeebdooberBob b3gqogaggtio bodgIgaob 
Aerdogds Ph 757 efdo Lodggagso IpAogabomooss ~sbsbosmgdyeeor Joes bodagGo ~o AsAoyoqas 
GIa9> OS'ob Hobbeegdom: dz7dgbos (bushmen) ygye9 GGG GOALS BeV'g Bg oddAey guemgogegoe 
rmslilss (Oas) (9 ‘baisbio (Zachas) (ged080b (Gobabis) Aggorbo, yoses 
AyQ Abgogho Hosob bodegagsob mobbgegdomo FoOInwagGogvo. 


sGob eobogengmo baVogvo), Yer 


ngdo, hysaibg boiob'do godeorbgg- 


aaeeo Bog'ggd0m, JA6006 ygEGa¢b Ed of ygdg6 bodegGab. ‘ApAega, msbesmsbrdoo AdyoQg00G, H6og- 
Bob, Geiger y Agbeegd'by boggggr goaighydo qygnnsm, gama Agaob Aaymgegdon offygda6 
AY yGogdo agg. Joeeqdo GIL ygGogq6 eo bodggGsb saSdgengags Adobe yo, ory yemo 56 Gsdiog- 
Badly Asmaobo Addgogob yodmagadade 496 sbgga Gagged Imbobs'bob Voges. 94 ghor e/dgoy% 
LodggGodo Ag sGaobsodo bogdygqd0 96 ‘AyAbgy@Gos (Abogoag yeeobogeseogdo — dyorioniy o6 deg 
sieajg)* (Lechleitner, 2003: 37). 


gases Bobofg4do PooAengye 


Boge gm gomeyGo AGogoeebilosberBs gomsGgds Jamo s6 eGo dade 
Boygeeo orobogwgmowmado gogseo'do. Agoeeoon (Ph 758), Gedgeebsey gaydogo sesmgab 1965 ges symgorgg 
1992 Feegdob mogob fsboY gab, odegagdo byoge'do, GmAgeog AgGobAggow Foogogh sbarsegeeo (Angola) 
gabarb GHeBob SyWAgho Jogegdob BIgg@b. yydogo obggg obbybyob bodeg@ob, AmIggra¢ sheesgor 
KodgaGe Go'dob gyg%o (Kubik, 2003: 23) (bigs. 4, 


segomisg,. 


“homogdine Aobs'beges Agogogebiosta Ayboyob sxcobege20 
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3. AqeeeLg S4gdobo (Rudolf Trebitsch) — 1906 Freob asgbeea6eoy%o Bobo gegd0 
1906 Fgeeh gebratoiogogio gdb3gwogos Boogevabs wobogengn gyMybeeobeos'do. gdb3yeoqoo 


Dobby oboboyws, hoghyS bodegagdo, yowIogydgdo ws gegaghwpdo. AogyGeggdo6 gobogGoyoryero 
‘9000. YoBIRLVgA Ob, GG, LEgb gybab geengbyeo 


Agbgy9'os (Natural History Museum Vienna) Fomameaghageo. 58 gogeglgoogs6 ‘AgGhggee Aogseeoogs'do 


Gbeagdo go bodybydobAggygaeeer AygbogMgogdob Boy 


‘Agoho'dGyds, gém0 beng, Iobormbyeygoo Beggs 


imdb gogevgbs, Igmmg Abeng go — FobooeAegacds 
shognn Ggavogoob gogaQaeepoboedo. Above segogeerdcoggdob «wobiadyaon Tgdever GSgsohIS go 
boMGyoilo obbAGgAQH AIM Mobbeegdygea bobodag@e Goeeocgoob (drum-song) eognJborgdo. GMo~wogoob 
nsbobdse, Jergdo ed AsdoyoQgdao gySbysedo hodsygebo AQyGoo6 Asdsyogab aoe Agdo, mage 
AegggggIG> Lo AyOEE|G. 99 Igheygegssb byoyosobqd (Suakattameg) gFexegss go GHOoge00 
BoGgg20 AobombgGevob eGmogs6, shy XVIL byyyybon ~omsGoggoyeea dggeva AboyjyGedowos6_ coo 
oF gGoggendgdono6. 
Aobombye 0 groan) 


co gVobosmtogagoe@bgs yoggeragoso gobs yodo boyGogoo osbber- 


yee Lodegrsb wes byow~byh eeeyby TIgMbaygegsgeeb, showgyagsebyh Bob boyaogh wo Herggdebys 


FAKES hos@gsob gomgdg. XX boygybob Eobsfyobo, Gmyosy a doybyGo (M. Hauser) sebodbogb, 
HA*COGOAELO bobodggGe TyIngAgegdob Abergeeg gowobsdmb oy YooPyegdeom, obog, bogoAeer 


GHGS gdOWH yagsordg AAoagoyee oegoeegso. oJoG, Iobobsegerds /SosoGoyseo bodegagdob Bghey- 
gegdobo Wo 08 qyobobgbgeoor bosdaghydob oggdob Abogeee godnm goo goghobsgoab sayeaybob emer’ 
ongy BgQgGCD. SAAB. LEILA LodgnG géor 


Bobof gto ‘Igeagos bode bodegaobysas 


Go Adeeyyeva GoGo oye. 


. GAMA hobb, GEgdobb yBemeDd, Gog ‘TIgodgnyso Iyeo 
fobsfgGo, Low GpP_@AyoGo AegIggdobs mogob gJb3gwoGoodo. sAagjeod ogo borberggs gAegGoo Ibe 
LEE YAO GUBELQdO. “Tpbeg{ Gorgeo hodfgab go ofygdes IgAeggo bodegaob ho¥g@sb. gh ‘Bghyeg- 
dyjdo oF ggg@> bIggogogae dyqb}ogye boaboeegab, Gacy Ipodeegds AgAceqahooeae sobbbob: Gags j4g- 
Bolin oF ygswo bgamobeeo hoFgaob, Abobo ghohocergdees goagggaeva LGM LYedo bohfsmab obo 


QIRWE ndaoeBab obyAQoobs Gs geagngogob bodygGogob aside). 
sla’ ode, Sorggee FoAgsdo bogboevo of gagdmes yee go. sAegbow. Lodoeva oyM, eyAGo. by- 


seobogno hofysobob, yyGr Aes yoyeeo. 
EME TpbYOSdyeeoyer Goyer hobo yo, oryIgo — sob 


sfygoGo sMoowgyg Om. yoOggayevo ser'boo, ‘Ayod- 


E990. 
98 Asgogwom Ho AddsgoQ;gdo «> Adeegdo gemoe AgyGoo6. Jggw@s bab Asdsysqgdo sbeygegsgb, obobo 


obgeghg6 08 gobstgyodo bog@ogob odogoagdsb, GemiIggeag, om Aobombyagsdo fodersdonggh. Addogocgdo 
Yosaeags9]6 Jemionionb wos syreeadjdgh Gogab. Jreegdo dotomswoee AggGoa6 oyoavoaconorb. 

BAggE0 boiggGob sbsboomgdb Agogo Ayers aodmgggmosgo Gogo soo ‘Bywasdo eGo Golfo 
sobogabs Agmmy boFogro Igadeagds gobgobogeam, Graney so@ggevob goGosbio, Gog\obs gos Ayeoer 
gonb AGomy Gasogrgdnm (by. 6 7). 

Le@NPrHAELO go~sbshywows6, 9B ~abs@Byodo abbAGyIQsAgdob osbbgegdo bodeg@paob  hof'y- 
Gob 3oGeBydo ghggaEeLr oY, aobbogyomgdom, gmogyGo agogebs'baoboe. hago gyodeerm, Ged 
‘gbes gouaMgdegnr Adbgogeh ‘gbaygegds'hg, GeynGy sdb G@pdoho sggmgswes, figgh gobVogeegn 
‘Agdbeygegdeeab Hydob dogjngobegds. saogob IgGb3gdogob mgogobo'bGoboe, fgg ybmwes Jogygge doy 
LyGob eEabgghob, Gmag~ob shaom, gh fsbofgagdo yBoyoeeyson, Gowgyo6 gh byoyodobygob gears 
egtion hobofgGos (Ieee. Hauser, 2003: 18-19). 

sbosczo;yG0 Ligon GQOGQOoL sfggbob SA bodeydob Gyo gees (oo bofose 


: Joe qgev0 
AEdmsOab DG Gbbowes6 A@Xxgbog, begeer fbVya!by Ymggho@gdob Igikogg, BbIGodso gqeeog ocgeegdo 


490 games geghsnon byt, Grabs gered 


Bedasmds BoM ghowo6 Asagbbog) (gowgmase. 2). 


4. sqhGGe-pBgGaego SGBoob LodbyQGe bodgegeo 

Lodbge@e@e bodggagdob ombo'Iygeo ymegdgoob o@bgdedob ybes gaoweeeeyogm onsge@oggob boio- 
GobgyGerb (ku. k. Kriegsministerium), Geigeedog, 1915 Fevol brighdg'o gebraGsdse,logh BoAséor ‘Ig 
gombgon, sAbzOas ary oto Asmms6 sbyno boAkeg@sob geegdgoo. gh IdmgJdo goboberengeeo 
29 dooggda (Leo Hajek), GeAgeeae, 1912 Fresh gboaaidoGJogdo sbobgpHAoe Iydsmeo. Gene 
Joaggo msgob sbaséo'Ido Dogmongdb, bomsbo~ee oGoevombydnb yRGab yogagab soggoevom “Iy- 
{Shoo yRLOQoGOe yee ImAegeee;jdo (‘Agoe. Lechleitner, 2000: 35-36). dsoggob yabyomayergdo'do oyer 


aomdgendgby 
yggses Fobodamage'by Abyaydo ws byge’do oegogea woboigeo oy 
Wom gybeobs ~o bodbgeGe sgheob hoboFgGow. LYomgye dooggob dgdbogg% yodIGwogegso o; 


qeeo Hol yao o89@oGh0 — IV Gosob oMog-—gyebmaogyo (Archiv-Phonograph), AmAyev0¢ 


. ob dogeoa6 AmbgSbysyqeeo gobo 


{Gorg@mo Ao'bg'bo odobs, Gd Bobo habsPyeoo AGogogehiosbo bodegaqdob ,boyggqIaghe objoGoygvo 
fioboYgGgdob goqgmdoab aobggyogbgdo. 
gh sob beengghgeeo xotobyogob boiegss, hoFgGogea gege Asoggob Aog@ I Abemggeoe eo’ 


Genk ioVfo- 


argo’, Geigeedog, g@ameregewo~e gybeo wes geomebab hobodgto bogGoggdo Be 
segrBobyB. gh ha6sP yao aoyamgayeeos Igbervo¥o, odgh sygbjogaGo yWoso’yqbeds co odghb boGobbl 
IGemgyghombseeo Aghogeabsdob mobITGeieoBob Ageogarwe (oysoraa, 3). 

gos dmgegab yoowob Agbogseoyso Boghs, aygbeob 84j4VgGoo0 gadbijoor: 


Ls Gyobs so Fyeeob boobsemggh /: Nedaleko lesa u vody, 
£26 30, 84630, sob yo, Ob yo. dmky, binky, dmky, brnky. 
Hyde LoQGger geyyeo gabyeob, Trhala tam moja mild, jahody, 
£46 yo, 346yo, so yo, 34,0. dmky, binky, dinky, brnky. 
yobs wo Pyeeob bosbpeegyb Nedaleko lesa u vody, 
£2146 30, 84630, sob yo. 4B yo. dmky, binky, dmky, brnky. 
Hyde LoQ4ger geyyeo gabyeob, Trhala tam moja mild, jahody, 
36000, G0, bodlo. ajne, cvaj, drei. :/ 


Lbgs yatinbys 
bodega 


220 bodegmyoo dggevo ogegeomdygen body dgdos eo aagagdo qbobebytow. gh 


gabohogngda, GAG, Igoe boob g@gber Asyoevom (‘Agoe. Elschek, 2000:45). 


sobgg6gs0 

gh embo bodkydo FoMAmagowaghh IGogoebiosbo bodgggob aobbbgogadgee Goagsh Abeer’ 
Lbgogabhgs gymbogs6. sbsgeo'bo agofigghjob AGogoeebioa6 bodggdab Lbgowobbgo eymeaon — Aggem— 
anh odIGego'boGos Lbgowobbgo Gogdobs wo Gemiob hoeihimgddo, Joeegoab baggogogyGo magege- 
Gyno (obey GoeEyIAKL EG HObpob yoyoGorgdom) boiggGs, Ageooeoob geo bASTo Aggao bhgo 
AMIQ_aangdob GOGIgEE mobbeegdsdo ~CoboGGyodo bogroggdob odoG{oagsom goo GodqGo boaybeoer 
ghobob geommbol boyGaggdob sbbodgeob AsGdeboygeo oobbgngdom. GeayMGe hobb, emo gered 
= MBgAQobyswo ses gqhobobyso bogg_hor bodggas obbjsyybe yo mabbeegdoar — o@ gggeeaees 
BoGg}E0 hobs yeJdob ~eAroe6. abobo emghoe, agbgwegds (Agbodgees, Igberyeegs'Io Agowe) Ggevo- 
job ee 
Lbgs goaasb — o®BAmgobsgosh Aoggyee Gogdobs kos qesiob Hochemgsdo ~o Igevrwonb year 


segdgoom) ~o FoAmoeaghb .Go3y4" yobAb wo Iegaob Ggdbogob. Gog ‘Agghyd ‘Agher 


bAsdo Aggmob GogAgge mobbengds'do ~obomeyodo bogtoggdob ongorghom, Tgbododob Gggombgo'Io 


wergagdion AobsIbAys AdogogehAasto Aybogob sserabegene 
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Asoo Agha} (d, Ngo s@bydeaoe, gIeog baysidsnes. ofgwo6 godmAwobsmy, bo~eos, GoAegboe 
Ae ghoryGor Aaboibagaob, Ged 


AGoAghygErrgsboo oMiogo. yBmeS oggmobbimn gJbby@ob Bog ysderboé 
Agwaagdon gyeeagobsmgob sAbgdoons yeg@oeo fobyagdob bgygedobsFggedmss ~es go@gobos6evo. 


odaseo6 goimAgobstg, hggh ghomagdeoemar oMgogob gooiooGbydgegdob Ange 100 Fegab Fob ‘AgAydo— 


BIOYELO. Lod YOHGYHEGOO > Aoggohbos, Gind obGeosoyeeo gog%owo hoboVyS,joo, boosbowenw ~ciy- 
£20 Ld LEIQAIVHHoA_oYLA, dgoS@gyobo Fyoens Nggho ggeeggob, Geayeaog Iobboee obobogh, TyobVog- 
2b obobo werggobweyeo gowrarabycegoen. 


‘Agbo'dgbgdo 
La mbrgdogon hofgéogeo botky’ydo (Phonogramm) (g.) 


ZArabogexaboo haf ymowwo bolky{dydo (gqGAsbiygwogo — (Ton) Band, obyewobsyae — tape) (eye) 


symomAsgseeongeo 


siworiflsgoqvomo 1 Ph7S8: 
Ange 1908 Fgvob 12 ssogels 


pgenmns bolgyts ws Aaflogoega Gaga odob msbbgojdon. ho/yGowvos exyworgeogy derbols 
OEAW PHA CD 19/2:2) 


(gaSisboob gerenerbos boilbege-wabogeega oeyeogs'do) 


oygor@ogsazome 2. B? 10668 (HsVygaak doawne boilggein Goon. fslgtogens agiocie gridngol Boge 1965 Vero’ 
Heng ge'do, obyeres'do 
oygom@ogsaeoma 3. Ph 2534: Dinky, briky, bavergghigéo bodigeden Arado, bodgymo aiybeob Ang Tha ggbebsbo 


Jogja gvommbob fobsdgéo bosyGogyob Syhwms6 yea. hoVysoees 1916 Vewoh 16 mgdyeyoeels x 
Boge 


Joogyob 


BoRAMAgesoorgdo 


goggndaoaeama L shox goto bytomn: dooggeva Adojogg80b foboP'ggea bgeoberbob yeobesb'bg (Recording of Baifa 
‘men at Cape Nelson), bs{'@0g0> 1905 Veoob 12 begAdgab Goer Ieobob Joye (Cgyebery%ss6Jogo) 


poegodgsmwon 2. bolls goyso bya: boflegts woborgyodo bocoyoo (Recording ofa drum song). ho 6og00 1906 


Famel argarabyeosidn Goreng (Andglnb fogs (© gobo’ 


OAgAG> Bos gzy—y60dg9 


GERDA LECHLEITNER (AUSTRIA) 
NONA LOMIDZE (AUSTRIA, GEORGIA) 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
MULTIPART MUSIC ON EARLY SOUND DOCUMENTS 


Introduction 


‘As is generally known, there has been a long-lasting interest in multipart singing, which has already 


been e» 


lained by early (comparative) musicologists in Berlin, e.g. by Erich M. von Hornbostel, Carl Stumpf 


or Marius Schneider (cf. Ziegler, 2008), who based their findings to some extent on the analyses of the wax 
cylinder recordings today housed in the Berlin Phonogrammarchiv. 

The Vienna Phonogrammarchiv, in contrast to the Berlin Phonogrammarchiv, did not focus on ethnomu- 
sicological recordings only, but also on language recordings, on acoustical phenomena such as cries of persons or 
animals, environmental sounds etc, Since its foundation, the Vienna Phonogrammarchiv has therefore been called 
a multidisciplinary archive, Sigmund Exner, together with colleagues from the humanities and sciences, announced 


three key aspects for the collections in the founding motion: languages, musi 
so-called voice portraits (Exner, 1900: 1-3). These three are 
animals, etc. With that characterisation it was evident that recordings of multipart singing had not been made to any 


(especially from outside Europe), and 
on came to include also recordings of shots, cries of 


great extent, Nevertheless, some recordings, even various “types” of multipart singing, can be found. But there was 


also another reason why multipart singing was not recorded in great quantities: due to the technical insufficiency at 


that time it was a big challenge to make a good recording with satisfying result. As will be shown, the researchers 


and technici: 


ins had found some creative solutions and thus left — in respect to the possibilities of the time — rather 
good recordings. 
To give a more profound description and discussion of the “context” of the recordings, corresponding 


to their origin and meaning at the time and later on, transcriptions were made, These and their subsequent 
interpretations are based on various types of multipart music recorded at the dawn of sound documentation. 


The transcriptions are not detailed but should give an illustrative overview of the respective structure, mainly 
in order to underline the interpretation and the ensuing perception as well as comparison, The examples include 


songs only sung by men or women, sung by a mixed ensemble and by a choir 


companied by instruments. 


The collections and their publication in a CD edition 


The archive was founded without any stocks and therefore the starting point for its establishment was 


somehow different from elsewhere (e.g. in Berlin where the recordings of a Siamese court orchestra in 1900 
marked the first collections and thus the date of foundation, cf. Simon 2000: 25). In Vienna the challenge to be 
solved was 


not the need to organise already existing sound collections, but rather the theoretical background 
of archiving including technical and content-related implications. Archiving in a pragmatic sense means to 
preserve the holdings in their best technical quality combined with an elaborate documentation including 


technical data and content information. 


How were the collections built up then? The regular recording activities reflecting the various tas 


addressed in the founding motion started only in 1901 when the newly invented equipment, the Arch 
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Phonograph, was put under test, in the field and in the studio. In the following years researchers were invited to 
carry with them the recording equipment when embarking on field research, Particularly within the Academy, 
all participants of expeditions were asked to take along the Archiv-Phonograph and to make sound recordings. 
Thus, the recording equipment, technically supervised, was lent out and in return the sound recordings were 
incorporated into the archive’s stocks, with the researchers providing the documentation. Most of the former 


researchers were anthropologists, ethnologists or linguists (but not ethnomusicologists) who, more or less by 


chance or also out of their interest, also recorded music, even multipart musi 

In 1999, the historical collections of the Phonogrammarchiv (recordings from 1899-1950, ca. 4000 
recordings), were included by UNESCO in the world register of the “Memory of the World” Programme. 
1 Collections 1899-1950" was started in 1999; 
until now 12 series have been released. In the course of this project every attempt is made to meet the 


Moreover, the project of publishing the “Complete Historic« 


standards of modern re-recording (the use of high quality equipment, centring of the disc, careful choice 
of styli). Generally, the speed indicated in the documentation is chosen for replay; only if the speed seems 
to be evidently incorrect it is corrected aurally to a more plausible value. Short overloads and impulsive 
noises are removed in order to raise the signal level and thus make the signal intelligible to the user. As a 
matter of principle, no further signal processing is undertaken, mainly not to “touch” the signal itself and 
therefore not to modify its “sound”. Besides these technical prerequisites the audio CD is accompanied by 
an exhaustive booklet including comments explaining the historical setting, (biographical) information about 


the researchers and their research goals and a cl 


‘terisation of the sound documents in their position in a 
broader cultural context. In terms of a commented source edition the original documentation (“protocols”) is 
available as picture files on a data CD. 


Examples 
For this study va 


ious examples have been chosen in respect of the context and the technical challenge 


(focussing on the recording situation, the skills of the so-called “phonographers” — either researchers or 


techni 


ns). Each example was made in a distinct recording situation, shaped by the different abilities of the 


researchers or the involved technicians, and by various stages of professionalism of the performers. Finally, the 
needs of archival preservation (making nickel-plated copper negatives out of which copies were made), the re- 


recording technique and distinct enhancement as well influence the sound examples as they are available today. 


1. Rudolf Péch, expedition to Papua New Guinea 1904-1906 

It was during his expedition to PNG that Péch for the first time took recording equipment with him. 
Having studied medicine but then becoming very interested in anthropology and ethnology, Péch devoted 
ical and cultural condition 
fascinated by a lot 
and 


his work to persons of short stature who in his mind represented an “archaic phys 
of mankind” (Voget, 1975: 353; Niles, 2000: 26). As was typical of his 
of subjects, such as archaeology, ethnography, anthropology, geology and biology besides languz 


time, he was 


music making. During his field research he made 94 sound recordings. From today’s point of view one could 
characterise Péch’s collection as a documentation of what happened around him. 

We owe the first recordings of multipart singing to R. Pch; he is also called a pioneer in “modem” field research because 
he took with him a photo and film camera besides the recording equipment. In the course of choral singing he experimented 
successfully when he enlarged the hom, Maybe his achievement boosted the other researchers’ activities, and thus recordings 
with more than one performer were made time and again. 
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The example is a recording made on 12 November 1905 in Cape Nelson. It is a chorus song for dance, 
men with a drum. The recording (Ph 524) is a repeat of the recording done before (Ph 523), but 
this time Pach photographed the recording situation, Therefore we are lucky to have this photograph showing 


sung by Ba 


the recording situation very clearly so as to receive an idea what was going on and to draw conclusions in 
respect of that sound document. There was 


a large dance celebration gathering more than 700 participants 
from different regions which took place in honour of King Edward VII's birthday, Péch saw in that great dance 
festival a very good chance of making sound recordings. He also stated that dancing and singing always went 
together, and he said that he did not find any song without dance. In the course of these dances all performers 
were singing, therefore Pach arranged a choral recording positioning the performers around the horn, He made 
sure that the loud and good voices and the occasional precentor had the best positions in front of the horn, 
1907: 
ch arranged the recording like a sound engineer in order to reach a “perfect” sound, judging by 


The same considerations were necessary in the case of the drummer heard on the recording (cf. Péch, 
802-803). 
his personal impression. 


Concerning the technical realisation of the first recording of multipart singing Pach noted the following in 
the protocol of Ph 509: “Since the horn proved to be too small for the recording of songs of an entire chorus of 


about a dozen people, it was patched. As the material most 


milar to the existing papier-maché horn, several 


layers of brown wrapping paper were glued together with arrowroot and used as patches. In tl 
became around 60 cm longer” (Niles, 2000a: 60). 
The transcription, as mentioned above, does not s 


is way, the horn 


jow the details but an overview with regard to 
This 
recording offers an interesting early example of improvisation. Unfortunately the recording time was limited in 


fundamental observations, such as the structure and cha 


teristics of the dynamic and agogic proc: 


the beginning of sound recording — it was not possible to make a recording longer than 1 ¥4 to 2 minutes— and 
. What is noteworthy 
is that Pach’s observation on the dancing movements during singing perfectly fits the sound of the recording. 


therefore the song does not exist in its entirety; however, 14 repetitions are on the dis 


The middle voice mostly keeps one note and is always below the melody line. 
In the beginning the main voice is not very well audible because of a technical shortcoming; the singer 
started too early and Péchwas maybe not quite ready with the machine. But, nevertheless, it might be assumed 
that the song starts with the main voice. There are only three tones used, ¢, e flat and f, which cover no more 
than a pitch range of a fourth. 
The improvi 


ition could be described as follows: a fixed rhythmic framework by the drum is the basis 
for the interleaving of middle (drone-like) and main voices above; because of the improvisational character 
different harmonies occur at various moments. Each part ends in unison. 

Dynamic changes can be observed, maybe caused by the movements during singing, with singers being 
closer to or more distant from the horn, 

During the whole song the same syllables are sung, the drum rhythm does not change at any time, it is 
strict in measure. 

Singing in two voices can be seen and heard very clearly in part four; part eight is nearly unison but with slight beats 
because of very small differences in frequency (fig. 1, 2, 3) 

It was tried to visualise the improvisation with its 14 “repetitio 


by using the photograph. There are 7 
arrangements comprising two phrases each, starting with the complete picture, then varying the movement from 
left to right and vice versa, focusing on the singers and their open mouths, the drums, the recording machine ete. 
(video ex. 1). 
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2. Péch’s Kalahari recordings 1908 

Péch’s Kalahari recordings show another kind of multipart singing. As G. Kubik discovered, it was 
possible to find the specific polyphony after Péch’s field work as well. Pach 
the oldest sound documents of polyphony of the Khoisan-speaking peoples in the south-west of Africa, but 


recordings may well represent 


on several expeditions during the second half of the 20" century, it was possible to document once more 
these styles of music. In that case we could assume that the technique as such had not changed so that this 
“tradition” might have survived. 

The protocol of Ph 757 characterising the songs in Pach's words says the following: “Women’s singing 
hat I have so far witnessed in Oas and 


and handclapping accompanying men’s dance: All bushmen dan 
Zach 
or 


s on the western edge of the Kalahari, in the Gobabis district, are introduced and accompanied by such 


ilar singing. The women form a quadrant, with the babies, whom they never put away, in the awa cloth 
on their backs, 


ap their flat hands, and start singing. Then, gradually, the men appear, many with dance rattles 


on their ankles, starting their dance rows, one after the other. The women, making up the orchestra, clap and 


continue to sing, even if one or the other dances towards the men, which is part of the dance figure. In none of 
the Bushmen songs do I hear any words (only syllables like hua-ho-he or hoe-hohe)” (Lechleitner, 2003: 37). 

The recordings all comprise vocal polyphonies developing over one or two fundamentals in the harmonic 
range. The example (Ph 758) which Kubik compared with his own recordings from 1965 and also 1992 is 
sung in a style strongly reminiscent of that of female singers from Angola’s !Kung’ Bushmen, As Kubik 


also mentioned the songs are accompanied by interlocking handclapping (cf. Kubik, 2003: 23) (fig. 4, 5; 


audio ex. 1, 2). 


3. Rudolf Trebitsch — recordings from Greenland 1906 
In 1906 the Phonogrammarchiv sent out an expedition to West Greenland. The purpose of the expedition 


was to record songs, stories and legends and to collect ethnographic and natural science objects for what is 
today the Natural History Museum Vienna, The example chosen from that collection shows the influence of 


missionary work but also the res 


istance of the proselytes, Only with the aid of local helpers was Trebitsch 
able to document the drum-song tradition, The tradition says that women and men would sing and form a 
circle around a dancer and drummer, most often a man, The performance is 


led suakattarneq and is known 
in the 18" century. The 
missionaries strongly opposed any kind of drum singing and would punish a drum singer by destroying his 


from old drawings and descriptions dating back to the time of the first missionaries 


drum and excluding him from Holy Communion, At the beginning of the 20" century, as M. Hauser noted, 
one could only find remnants of traditional singing in the most remote trading posts, and the population only 
dared to perform and enjoy the old songs at night and in the catechist’s absence, The drum singing was thus 
a kind of hidden tradition. 

The recording compris 


s three songs; Trebitsch seemed to have been bent on getting as much out of his field 
recordings as possible, namely a huge repertory, Therefore he asked them only to sing one stance, and then he 
switched off the machine and started again for the next item, These stops cause a distinct acoustic signal which 
can be explained as follows: When Trebitsch started recording again, the machine needed some time to reach the 
right speed (because of the inertia of masses in movement and the stiffness of the wax). Therefore the signal in the 
first seconds was recorded too slow and was thus lower, but in the re-recording process such parts sound higher. 
Such inadequacies can be corrected in the digital domain to some extent, but not completely. 

In this example men and women are singing together. The lower voice is sung by men, they imitate the 
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drum, which wa 


s confiscated by missionaries. The words of the men are ho-ho-ho and form the rhythm. The 
xjaja. 
The first song comprises a distinct melody with a distinct rhythm and consists of two parts; the second part 
could be seen as a variant of the first, with slight changes in rhythm and melody (fig. 6, 7). 
The recording situation of these drum songs was unusual from today’s point of view, mostly for ethic 


women mostly sing ajajs 


reasons. We no longer feel that we should in 


ist on a performance as Trebitsch did, we have learned to respect 


the performers’ will. But at that time such behaviour was quite usual. From an archival perspective and today’s 
point of view we might follow Hauser’s conclusion who pointed out that these recordings are unique and thus 
represent the only “remaining” recordings of suakattarneq (cf. Hauser 2003: 18-19). 

The animated picture tries to show the twofold form (two parts) of that song: first shifting from left to 
right, and after focussing on the recording machine zooming out again (suggesting a movement from right 


to left) (video ex. 2). 


4, Soldier Songs of the Austro-Hungarian Army 
The series of soldier songs was made on behalf of the former Ministry of War (the ku. k. Kr 


egsministerium), which in November 1915 turned to the Phonogrammarchiv asking whether there already 
e 


sted a collection of such songs. This was not the case, and therefore a project was initiated. Leo Hajek, 
since 1912 assi 


ant in the Phonogrammarchiy, was chosen to carry out that project. As he wrote in his report, 
the commanding officers of the relevant battalions were informed and asked to select qualified singers (cf. 
Lechleitner, 2000: 35-36). Hajek had an advanced recording equipment at his disposal, the Archiv-Phonograph 


Type IV, which was lighter still as the types before and, above all, easier to handle. He was very skilful in 


grouping a choir and a regimental band before the horn so that even songs with brass accompaniment can 


be clearly heard. Hajek’s technical ability is one reason for conceding the “best” historical recordings of 
multipart music to him. 
It is a 


simultaneously a choir and a brass band. This recording took place “indoors”, having the advantage of the 


Slovakian soldier song made by Leo Hajek during WWI in Szaszvaros (Hungary), featuring 


acou: 


ional 


s of a (closed) room (like a studio) and deriving its quality from the cooperation with profé 
musicians (audio ex. 3). 
This piece of music is a kind of Polka with the chorus made up of onomatopoetic syllables: 


/: Nedaleko lesa u vody, Nedialeko lesa u vody, 
dmky, bnky, dmky, brky. diky, bky, dmky, bnky. 
Trhala tam moja mila, jahody, Trhala tam moja mila, jahody, 
dinky, bky, dmky, bky. ane, evaj, drei. :/ 


In respect of the other Slovakian soldier songs, all of them are old folk songs and sung in unison; this 
example is considered to be a curiosity (cf. Elschek, 2000: 45). 


Conclusion 

These four examples show various types of multipart music from different parts of the world. The analysis 
reveals multipart singing in form of an improvisation of a melody within a distinct (rhythmic and formal) 
frame, a specific kind of women’s overtone-singing (i.e. the amplification of distinct overtones), a song with 
one voice singing the melody accompanied by the other singers performing the rhythmic accompaniment by 
their voices (imitating the drums), and a typical unison choir accompanied by a brass ensemble in harmonics. 
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Two forms, the overtone singing and unison choir singing with instrumental accompaniment, seem not to have 
changed since their very first sound recordings; they are still found (even with slight changes in interpretation) 
and represent “typical” genres and singing techniques. The two other forms, the improvisation above a 
rhythmic and formal frame and singing a melody above a sung rhythm pattern, have to be questioned again 
in their performance and even in their existence in the respective regions. Hence, it is obvious how important 
archives are, Remembering one of the thoughts Exner explained in the founding motion, we have to agree 
that for comparative studies the access to and the availability of sound recordings is essential. Therefore, we 
still benefit from the open concept of the founders devised 100 years ago, And we also have to admit that 
historical sound recordings, preserved and documented, figure as valuable sources for our research aimed at 
new knowledge about historical sound documents from today’s point of view. 
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Audio Examples 


Audio xample 1, Ph 758: women’s singing and handclapping accompanying men’s dance; rec. April 12, 1908 in |Oas, German 
South-West Africa by Rudolf Péch (= OEAW PHA CD 19/2: 2 


Audio example 2. B 10668 (excerpt), women’s singing and handclapping; rec. November 1965 in Angola by Gerhard Kubik. 


Audio example 3. Ph 2534: Dinky, brnky, Slovakian military march, sung by a choir and br 
recorded February 16,1916 by Leo Hajek (= OEAW PHA CD 11/2: 20). 


band of the infantry regiment 71, 


Video Examples 


Video example 1. Animated graphics: photo Recording of Baifa men at Cape Nelson. 12 November 1905 by Rudolf Pach (© Pho 
nogrammarchiv) 


Video example 2. Animated graphics: photo Recording of a drum song. Greenland, July 1906 by Rudolf Trebitsch (©Phonogram— 
marchiv) 
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Figure 1. Péch Ph 523: Chorus song for dance; Baifa men with drum; rec. November 12, 1905, Cape Nelson (the whole 


recording, showing the 14 phrases/repetitions) 
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Figure 3. Made in the course of recording Ph 524: Tamotu ~ servant of G.O. Manning (Cape Nelson), the funnel enlarged 
for chorus song (as described in Ph 509), men’s group, mostly Baifa 
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Figure 5. Kubik B 10668 (excerpt), women’s singing and handclapping; rec. November 1965 in Angola 
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Figure 6. Trebitsch Ph 593: three drum songs, rec. July 23, 1906 in Umanatsiak (part 1) 
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Figure 7. Recording of a drum song, Greenland, July 1906 by Rudolf Trebitsch (© Phono-grammarchiy) 
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1G, GNQI Agertg Godg{do. Ageeexennb ongosebo'benboe, 


od 


Boe gyse00 Gol 
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bodkegdal greg Boflogga SIyocow gobbbgogegds Jotgggen boVogabgs6 GoBkeghody ongoeeb'bnboo. 
L (1D) geo Amgogob Boeggerxe oJ eto Bergogoo. (0) APB godGob hgygweo bdo’ ‘hog boyobseiy6o Bergogo 
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THREE MASTERPIECES OF MEGRELIAN SON 
RECORDED BY ROBERT LACH IN 1916 


At the Fourth International Symposium on Traditional Polyphony in Tbilisi a computer aided method 
for transi 


ibing historical sound recordings was presented, whith Gurian multi-part songs recorded by Robert 
Lach in 1916 being used as examples (Fédermayr, Deutsch, 2010). The collection Robert Lach contains also 
Megrelian multi-part songs, They will be presented in this paper, but this time with a focus on mus 


al analysis. 


Phonogram 2762/2 

Disc 2762 contains two songs, but only one is registered in the recording protocol. Thanks to the 
transcription published by Robert Lach (Lach, 1931: 19, No.3) it can be identified as Megrelian and is recorded 
on the disc 


s number two. In terms of melody the song can be divided into two virtually equally long sections: 
to 11 and measures 11 to 20 (ex. 1). 

Section 1 derives its character from the interval of a third: (1) note the major thirds Bflar, —Gflar, in 
s Bflat,—Aflat, —Gflat, in the middle voice of measures 5 and 6 
respectively, and, likewise executed stepwi 
(2) note the minor third Dflat, 
between measures 4 and 5, a continuous descending phrase with the ambitus of a fifth is formed in the upper 


measures 


the solo introduction, executed stepwis 


as F, —Eflat, —Dflat, in the upper voice of measures 4 and 5; 
Bflat, in the upper voice of measures 5 and 6. By the conjunctive connection 


voice. The pattern of measures 4 to 6 dominates also measures 7 tol 1, where the major third 7, —Eflat, —Dflat, 


in the upper voice is extended over three measures and the minor chord Dflat, -C,—Bflar, is integrated in the 


cadence, enlivened by pass 


ing and changing tones. As regards to the chords of section I, there are a major sixth 
as well as major and minor thirds and a pure fourth. 

Section 2 of the song is clearly different in several regards from section 1. (1) Instead of one motive two 
motives dominate the melody: (a) the hook-shaped motive Dflat, —E,—B,in the upper voice of measure 13, 
directly connected with its retrograde motion and extended into measure 14; (b) parallel thirds in measures 
14, 15, and 18. (2) While in section 1 the direction of the melody is descending and directed towards the final 
chord Gflar, /Bflat,in measures 6 and 11, in section 2 the melody is ascending and directed first towards the 
double-fourth chord F, /Bflat, /Eflat4, in measure 16, in this way emphasizing the great significance of the pure 
fourth as a vertical structure in section 2, Additionally this function is emphasized by the chord Aflat, /Dflat, 
in measures 12 to 14, and by the chord Bflat, /Eflat, in measure 17 respectively. (3) Instead of the third as final 
chord in section 1, the final chord in section 2 (and therefore the ending of the whole song) is in unison Eflat, 
which has a much stronger end effect, (4):While in section | there is a permanent change between three-four 


and four-four meter, with the exception of measure 12, the whole section 2 is in four-four time. 


Concerning the key of this song, it is — in terms of Western music theory — a Dorian mode (Eflat-Gflat- 
Aflat-Bflat-C-Dflat-Eflat) characterized by the semitone between the second and the third degree of the scale. 


Phonogram 2762/1 
As mentioned earlier, this song is neither listed in the recording protocol nor can it be found in relevant 
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publications of Robert Lach, In all probability it is 


like number 2 of the disc) also Megrelian, As becomes 
obvious from merely listening and an additionally look at a spectrogram (fig. 1) the song has a clear structure. 
It is divided into six parts clearly separated from each other by rests, with parts 1 and 4 being introduced 
by a solo. This circumstance as well as the somewhat longer rest between part 3 and 4 (in comparison with 
the others) gives reason to distinguish two sections: section 1 with the subsections | to 3, section 2 with the 
subsections 4 to 6. A closer look at the transcription (ex. 2) now seems in order. 

The solo introductions show some common structural elements: (a) the minor thirds B, — Asharp, — 
Gsharp, descending stepwise at the beginning (in subsection 4 without the passing tone) and Csharp, ~ B, 
—Asharp, in measure 3 of subsection 4; (b) the major third Gsharp, — Fsharp, —E, in the final measure of both 
solo introductions (in subsection 4 somewhat covered by a glissando performance); (c) with the exception of 
Asharp, in measure | of subsection 1, the transcription shows a perfect pitch correspondence between both 
subsections in the first half of the two melodies (Gsharp—Asharp—B—Csharp), but the rhythm is different 


(fig, 2). When transcribing these segments, the rhythmical main beats in subsection | could be set without 


any problems, but the crucial point was measure 2 in subsection 4, It has to be transcribed with the metrical 
beat on Gsharp and not on the following Asharp as in subsection 1, That looks strange, because — as can be 
clearly seen in the RMS amplitude in the bottom part of the spectrogram, — Gsharp was not performed by an 
re usually thought to be the physi 
decrease, One must bear in mind, however, that emphasizing or accentuation of tones can also be evoked 


increase of sound pr. 


1 correlate of emphasis or accentuation but by a 


by other factors than sound pressure, namely by tone duration, timbre, articulation, melodic context; even a 
metrical beat can be completely absent as an acoustic event, as, for example, in African music. Thus the given 
transcription finds confirmation, 

So much for the musical analysis of the solo parts in phonogram 2762/1, What can be said about the 
multi-part subsections? Listening to the recording an alternation of two subsections with different final chords 
can be recognized: the solo in section 1 is immediately followed by a multi-part subsection ending on Dsharp. 
Then, after a rest, comes a subsection ending on Csharp, and again after a rest, the last subsection oft section 
1 ends on Dsharp. The same pattern dominates section 2. 

Comparing the corresponding subsections with regard to their sequence in both sections (fig. 3), one can 
distinguish three different descending patterns: (1) Subsections 1 and 4 are in four-four time, in the upper 


voice characterized by two minor thirds descending stepwise, shifted against each other by a semitone and 
accompanied by the lower voice in such a manner that each measure is dominated by a pure fifth on beat one. 
The rhythm of the second measure in subsection | is slightly different from that in subsection 4, where both 
measures have the same rhythm. The cadence is Dorian with a half-tone downwards and a fifth upwards. (2) 
A shifting pattern and the harmonic progressions are again the common elements in subsections 2 and 5, but 
they differ in the cadence and in rhythm, Concerning the shifting pattern, contrary to subsection | and 4 two 
melodic fourths in the upper voice consisting of a whole tone and a minor third are shifted against each other 


by a minor third and 


ompanied by a similar movement in the lower voice featuring major thirds, pure fifths 
and a pure fourth as chords. The cadence is again Dorian, but here either with a whole tone downwards and a 


fifth upwards or a whole tone downwards and a minor third upwards. Concerning the rhythm, subsection 2 is 
ibsection 5 


in four-four time, and subsection 5 in three-four time, The arpeggio performance in measure | of 
expands the minor third chord to a seventh chord, (3) Subsections 3 and 6 are nearly identical: both are in three- 


four time and are characterized by parallel thirds and a Dorian cadence, again with a whole tone downwards 


and a fifth upwards, but ending on Dsharp. 
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Phonogram 2767 (fig. 4) 

According to Lach (1931), the phonogram contains a two-part Megrelian dance song consisting of 
meaningless syllables. The most striking elements are four refrain-like phrases prominently emerging by 
their strong performance (fig. 5). They have a double-fourth structure Eflat— Aflat — Dflat,, in the shape 
of a mirror image of two bow-shaped melodies first running off stepwise and then, again stepwise, running 
together. The lower voice draws its bow from Aflat, step by step downwards to Eflat, and again step by step 
back to Aflat, The upper voice draws its bow, again stepwise, from Aflat, upward to Dffat, and returns, again 
step by step, back to Aflat,, This structure is common to all four phrases, their performance, however, is done 
with much variation: 

(1) The convergence of the two melodic bows at Aflat, in phrases R,, R, and R, is delegated, as it were, by 
the lower voice to the upper voice, because instead of going from Gflat, to Aflat,, the lower voice makes a jump 
downwards to Dflat, thus introducing the transition figure Dflat,—Eflat,—F , to the next subsection; In R, the 
convergence is delayed by the upper voice. (2) It is only in the lower voice that the upbeat to the double bow 
is done in the same manner in all four cases, namely from Eflat, via F, to Aflat,. The upper voice varies more. 
In R, and R, it forms parallel thirds with the lower voice, reaching in this way the starting tone of the double 
bow by anticipation, but with quarter notes instead of eight notes. The upbeat figure in R, is built by two fifths 
so that — becaus 


of the anticipation in the upper voice — the main part begins with a third chord, and Dflat,is 
reached via a changing note. In R, the upbeat is formed by a changing note-figure in such a manner that the 
parallel thirds are shifted in time by a eight-note and reaching 4flat, by anticipation, In a similar manner also 
the upper melodic bow in the core of the double bow is performed with more variation than the one in the lower 


voice, namely by passing tones, changing and passing note-figures (especially in R,, R, and R,), whereas the 
structure is more clearer expressed in R,. 

The results of the analysis can be summed up as follows: all three songs are well structured and compact 
entities, each with an individuality of its own. Trying to find something that they have in common, we would 
art style, but apart from 
that, the most important common feature is an aesthetic principle which I would like to name “variety in 
. Whether the different designs of a melodic third (as in phonogram 2762/2), the refinement of 


shifting the metrical beat in two widely identical melodies in phonogram 2762/1, or the subtleties of varying 


I element character 


surely detect one or the other musi: tic of a Megrelian multi- 


compactnes 


the four refrain-like phrases in phonogram 2767 — in all cases the tendency is clearly recognizable: each song 
has only one or two structural elements or patterns, but they are varied in a masterly way within the limits 
of a style (possibly by improvisation). But despite the scarceness of the elements no stereography aris 


Instinctively recognizing the structure of the songs, the listener is captivated and charmed by the subtleties 
of the performance. 
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Lysomo 1 geber~ois 2762/1, bagdmaeois 
Figure 1. Phon. 2762/1, spectrogram 


Lsg@smo 2. qerbrg cindy 276Y1, beageer ceobs{yobo 1 (*bgAem) coo 2 (ggAem), bagdRyeraoAs 
Figure 2. Phon. 2762/1, solo introduction I (above) and 2 (below), spectrogram 
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Asgsmrone 1. Agaryaro bodkegGs. oheyeegdgh Bgawwoe do@goenao, Hogmans doGoGoos wo ogo ME 
gaGor. gjHob GobegGsdoogo. 6. gesbo (1916) qebergos 2762/2, bobaser hobo['yéo 

Example 1. Megrelian song, sung by Beglar Barkalaia, Nikola Pataraia and Ilia Thophuria, Vienna PhA. R. Lach (1916), 
Phon. 2762/2, transcription 
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Aspsszoon 2. Aga@rgero (2) Lodge, ogogy ImAgg@gegdo. gabob YmbogGodomago. 4. gobo (1916) geber 


) 
Example 2. Megrelian (2) song, the same singers as in 2762/1, t. Vienna PhA. R. Lach (1916), Phon. 2762/1, 
transcription 
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Agogo 3. Qebra@sds 1 @5 Ag-2 MAbAOho Ambsygamgdob ‘Iyeoegd> 
Example 3. Phon, 2762/1, comparison of the two-part subsections in section | and 2 
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Asgomrono 4. Iy{@yero boGgaggoo bodegGo, oheyangdyh dgaw@oG doagomeons Lo ogo Mgyyeoo. gqbob 
gobe~aGododogo. 6. gwobo (1916) geberadaids 2767, boboger hobol'yéo 

Example 4, Megrelian dance song, sung by Beglar Barkalaia and Ilia Thophuria, Vienna. PhA. R. Lach (1916), Phon. 
2767, transcription 
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Asgserono 5. dobodagGob Abgogho g@o'bgdob ‘Igwoagoo, gebraeods 2767 
Example 5. comparison of the refrain-like phrases in Phon, 2767 
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FIVGOIVEOD ALO, AILS I6S8, 
600063 TIO, 8350 6OG0ILS BS 
OOZSIO CIGVIF (OS3605) 


DAVIN SGSLOGOINO IGSBHLGINSHOVOL 8BIGOOO LOGIIGIGO sIVIGS: 
GIB LAGIIGHIGN GSOLIEMIGIWO. S6HVO'HO_ 


L Agbogsse0 
Agbogob wobogeemgg@nsyeeo GOLIGGs MHAQGMS Go HGowogoyer Aybogo 


$274 LO. SzQOE 
OYMENGVBL, IGGLILO Byqhoorn LAGyJGyeob AJoby Aghogoseye Gobgdb gobobogvogh, Gmamey 
Agbogob dosomae yonbyHAb. yodybogsgoob Aggbog@oo'do agdob LoymAybogogoe Aowggeab mye 
Goob bssiomobsoGene, fgg godsyoGadar Fgbogob omgergogys gobGggGoob, boeoo Agbogs AgAkega- 
Boma yobobo'bagayas: Ayboys oGob bygenghys dggGoms bobGgda, GmAgevog soGoysgsb byorer— 
Byge baghom bobggdsb eo FoGAmJAbob bobegdob, GmAgeobog obyAsgoysea be igddyGo yoohboos 
AO AgAOLGMon eebyby yYeybggeeyoyb aghoos eo yysediason yoLoGgdyee Amwgergdb, As’ob, 
Gewgho Ey BogGm~ederm gorbghy, Aywdogoee oggeLgs Lo. okghoww, o@ob AyMyggo ohashi, 2003; Mo- 
Seegdoeo nb yO Gone bey 
Hs, GmAgrobargabo Ey. AogQGeam webby, sAbmdGogow. Ag@ygrsos Codsbsboomgdgsen, Iygqog- 


rimoto, 2004). Aybogob Jgdmmogodgyevo kegeybagos, Iywiogoe 


Lpdgavos eobsgeeyy yobGggqosbors6, gobsoge6 gh qysbobybyero yGaerase wybogoeeyy® Geobgab™ Ag 
Logo’ Agdow@gghgeeo yodBobghgjob bobow gobobogvogh. 

fgg6 FobsbYos godmgoygeeagar Goryeo HGawogoyELo Ieogoeebioshmdob dosgabo2Bognyso dag 
Ado LA|GAJHI% sd Tggo~oGgor ogo bhgo gALGeGsob bobodggee bAsb, AodboAgey@0 ghortersoob 
sbogeo'bob myndoob asdmyghgaom (MESAM), odobsmgob, Ged mgogebafobe asdbwscoye ss kogggoe 
AWOCOM bagdsegev Ghggab AngGmeaeom wmby'hg, MIG, GI Seorgged GGowocyseeo IOogoee— 
haosbewBob gegrowo LAG BgoQogh devogdo bagJ Gob, AQowoa ~:amoa Abgggab AogGeoceoor 
ebg'by. ggho Gobo Agogo (ob. FobsiAegdomy yagdyse’o: gyeeHadewos Ingeos6 bagdjGob Io@gog, 
haGabboddog gsdmggerggrh, BogGod o@ odgegmes Goody GomggbmBGog obgo@sgosh b3gJj@yevo 


Gbggob yOReeg]bysedobs ~eo boGabbob Tgbobgd. s@bo'dhysgeob godm, FohsIogdo%g_ godmggeeggedo 


Bgg6. godmgodydogqo obwadbo, Asigghgagevo, GmAgewdg boTIyoeegds Agygas GoereghmBGogowe “Iya 


gaypbydobs ygGob bagd{Gob Gbagob yogngJbyGerdo. 


2. Agorergegdo 

Bgg6 gogooboggargnr JoGorygeeo HOao¥yReo IdogogebJoshoBob mea boiy’Io: 
(eo bobobagg qs (GGo~). obobo fF ysgeos 4939 Aogeegyoboor (Briel & Kjaer, Neerum, Denmark) ges 0. 09 
Asha gob Bog IjdyPoggdyeeo gamaogjoo6o yOQo@dob bogboeeab IGeaGgboGom. 54 hFyeob bobegdsb 


fir yAeycor (ergo) 


odgb soGedome bob'domy 3.072MHz go> gogo 499;0%|00 LOOKHZ—"by "bygoor. ‘Bgw@oGgdoboagob, gg6. obg- 
Ade Bogsbogeokdgo oygwor'by haFgGogea bam3gGer bogey 3@fyoo (Cura, 2001), 

Lodgengtiob bagd&@yseo sbogea'bo, Angeeedenm sobs bg, Igheysegeyseo oye MESAM-ob gode— 
yoigdom, GEAQEOG HyGQbeB AdbodseeyGo ghorGen3oab Ajneeob Aoogdogy4 Qoaygeoh wo bodgeo— 
gGob bIgd5Goeeys oGedom aodmmge@ob sygeegatghoysgeo Aveyeeo~o6 (Nishina, 2004; Morimoto, 


518 Aersindegyer doboyer, dnGiys Abd} GoMob go, gogo Gereog, ewaio'do crydeoey 


2004). domggenyrrgsrobs, asdnggoeym AmAggaeeob bs 


yGoggo bob Inboyg4gd0 DAQ Card-6062E-ob ao 
Aeyghgdom se Abo Aofymaogedob IamaGoAdyeeo ybeybggeeqeeoo (National Instruments Co., Austin, 
USA), 3oGmdom0 bobFomon 250 kHz. yoogjevo 20-msec eGmobomgob, 10 msec-ob baogwerdqago seodork— 
99900, baob Ambo ggAgdob bodgengaob bigd{@o yodmgmgogegor Aobaogoyda ghaeem3oob Agoeoom, 
GeAgOG, GMOS GheBogeos, Bobsbyabgogevoo LYoSge Angeeg IgGomgab Aoboyggdob wybso 
Lagd&Maseo Tygobgdoboogob. bobdodob GyboeeyGoo oye 50H. Aggobgdyevo boidgeogtiob bagdGo 
LAMELZGoGgayELO Oye bodsbleBogegdo6 gameBeromdsido. bagdbGyeeo Tggobgds ys baéas6— 
dedlogegdosbo godebsbyeogdo ‘Igdd6> MATLAB-As (The MathWorks, Inc., Natick, USA). 

‘AgBeogas fgg yodeagodyfdoggor Oo obegJbo, GmayeAsg, boIyoseogdo Amggas. GoooghosGogoe 
‘Agagagobgdobo dgg@ob bagd{@ob abggob botorgee9. domggeeo obkeaJho, bobggeVexegdon ME — bagde@ob 
KodyGo BoGggeLO Gogo wogg@gHooenyjGo  goGoegbo [The Summed First Order Differential Variation of ME 
Spectra (Ist-SDYM)] (Ixy. 1), bhegrogges ME bagdiGob eemomo @bggob Goomegbrdob. ME b3gJao. 
ae 


JyL0(; S00 Hz Sg brgeygoo’ bobodom, yeggee 10 msec—do obs'bpows, GoRyaghQoagoyeL0 oye 
LGEIM AOAGoyAdOM. BAIL go, Jo%gIEVO Gogob ay_aghQooeyo yo@ggaaso boddgeag@nbs eo 
AgdeAmIo boddgeogGob bIgdG@ob momegyge bobIoagh BoGob, ysdemgerogea oye dB-o. 3oaggevr0 


LOIAPHGOELQIOL sdbegeysyGo Comgdysegagdo, gydag go, yobbbgogqdob bomobho boddgrsgagdo 


(o@Mabgerobs (os eowMobggeob ogogebsbGoboon), By 


sikes yggseo bobFosob aomogggno'g — O-eo6 48 


KHz-Ahog. Uyikogg, ‘BggoxXogo Ao'Aghgeomdgdo, GemieegsJog, yogyeornsbes 500 msec-ob gobAogeeerdoo 


anobomnorbgdyjevo yggseo AMbsGgqdo ws FoSImgEaghogeo, GMs; 1st-SDVM. yb o6kegJbo Ysseseeag6b 


24> Abegwg IGomg GaEOEPAVd Aog@mecmon webby, Aybogseeyso sggagdob  ‘Agbodsdoboe, 
SE59yQ, DogGmeGeom goby by — y_Ge yOReeg|byS eo Goryee Ggwoa_epVbg, GeAgeeag ga6 
gobsbosmegds obgmo Agbogosegto GoFbjdom, Ge|MHG: GagqmBgeoQG90 [9 SH9g>- 


Aowgbge@ogoe oflobs, Ged LSDVM sbshogh Qgewogegdgdb boddgnsgsob b3yAi4do, ob o@ obobogh 


GaRLOABgdob gORgAby@mdsb. bbgo bog ygadoo Ge godgoo, 1 SDVM agohgghgdb qeokegh bose 
Lab MsbdsGo omdsbgeeob, MsbodsGo wWomdsbgerabs ory y_Goeo G|RogLAdgdob ‘Bgdobgggo'do, Gc 
‘Aggbodugobgd Aybogoeeya sagdob ow Ggevasggab. AoyGeocemon goby by boddgergdob bagde- 
Gob yodBengJbyGo GgRogn_ogdob ‘ggobydoborgob, ya@dew yo, boddgeogaob bIgd{@ob o@goge'do bor 
onygeob Iggobgdobmgob, fgg, obagg Bodmgodyoggor ME —bagkjGob yoAyeo Agee Gogol ogg 
GyHQooeeyy40 gotoGgo [The Summed Second Order Differential Variation of ME Spectra (2 SDVM)] (Wy. 2). 
TSDVM-ob Abgoghome, 9%] Gogob wLoygrghgoogegso aodogorgosego go Asma sdbegygegeo Abo- 
‘Apbgeeeds Iygoxodgor yggeea LobYosob Goa'do O-ws6 48 kHz-Akey krmo IgGoe'Ao 500 msec. 


3. Agegaaco 

Lytomo 3 agofigghgdb JoGonyeo HGowoGoyswo IGogogebiooberdob bogeer bodeg@obs co boesgeer 
Legee bodegdob ME bIgA@ha@yee Ieob. GSoeogoyera JGorrygeo bsbodeg@e bas Bgogogh Ieowse, 
LIg60m sMooefde Dooeo bobdoob yOIIbyHhb 40 KHz"by ‘bygoor. coAohgom, bobs9 dosoorswo 
HObEMBS ySdgga@;gdo, bdo sGso@JAoo Aageeo LobFosob yOBObyHHo o6 sob ydSogo ws 0Gg- 
LIQWo_ G-yga0 yhoo. fob bosdotobsoGew, bobodgyée bAs bel canto o% ‘Agogogh baghoor oMooe Jose 
Asesero Lobdodob yodmbgh jb gos bobosoegss boddgrogdob L3gJ Gob IgGomoyeno Gyewogegooo 
LAg6om oeJdoe GogIo, G93 boFyobb aegdb godeogeneo6. 

Lymomo 4 agohigg5y8b JoGorgero woo bel canto-b bodeg@ob 1 SDVM ws 2SDVM-b. mmogy o6cegJbo 
Gbosweyrgyb Ags boddgeogagh Jodorgge bodegaoo, gore bel canto ‘Jo; gh owobsyyGgob ogwgob, GeAeoob 
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onsbsbAoG, HCLOGOYELO AGoryev0 bodggGs boboomends y_e yoAReegJbyGo boddeesgeob b3z, 


HILO Ggreegdoeendom. 
LyGomo 5 agobggigb ME bighh@yee Teoh JoGoryeo Googoyseo IGogoeebios6odob beagwer 


LodggGobs <> Geodon. Gob boiggGob bodky Joe fgg’ godngoyghym bobobags go. GGoob bodggeo, 


Lege bodlggGsbos6 Agwstgsom, Bgogogh yyGe gg bagboo sosefilow Asxeoevo bobdogob goaIe— 
BybSb. gogdgho, Gem HGom'do baghh@ygea Gareegoeedo y|Gr Igoe mgoee'Ioboggdos. bysomo 6 
agohgg6db bogee bodggdabosh Iyos6yon ‘geo~egb 1SDVM wes 2SDVM. gGoab bodgyGo'do. dogs 
San Igwagon, bogomoy wo, Gd Jororyse GGoeogoyse Iogeoqeboo'do bodo InAegaeeob baob gh 
GOBRbG05, bageer bode_@sbors6 Iyoo@ooo, Aghoe yRBang]byS, Gorge Ghgggab PosdJaob aq 
Gob bAeadGqo. 


4, Abgggmeerdo 
FoboAegds4y godmggerggedo, dag40b bAGadggeob Ghggob Goeegheadeogo Aggobysobogob, ‘Igy, 


Aghoor obygJbgdo ME bag G@ygvo Ueeob Iynegob yodeayghydom, Geiyeeog figgh AsboiAkey IggodyPoggor. 
ISDVM Foams ghb ofeadbb, GemAgeeog, Iyogogh s@smsbdoe gevogegagob DoyGeeaemoa cobyby. 


dG ‘gghsdo9gd AghogoeoyG IagGgdb: eo AoySeederon webs, GmAgeeoey qyoaTIomeogso Gyg9% 


By@sQoobo ~o ofogob. Agney Sheng, 2SDVM yAGer baggogogyew sbobogh Gbygob boeaygegh ME 
bi. 
obegdbgdob godmygbgdom, figgh Bggreoago Jotoygeo HSre@ogiyeLo boAeyGo kos bel canto-b bodes 


Ligd& Mae Tars'do Ang@eeceam cen 


4s (enmogy ‘Iyflnbygge 


“Bo Leger ody dydo) wo owegofiobyo, Ge’ 1 ~s2SDVM-~o6, Mogydo, JoGoryger 
HS LOGO YEE bodgyGob Ago bowoweg odgh. goeg bel canto bodyGob. ~ogdgho, Ge Abaogho bosorygeg 
GOLIT TGG godgeaggdyeens Gomb bodey@o'do, bows boda yobbbgoggdyseo boboiegGen bas ya 
crogGenJagejrb. grshoero'hgdyev IqGomegdo FobsAke ga ygeeqgedo ‘Igghodoagds gaa Agbogoeeys 
gob so Tgbodonbow, o4 ‘Ayogogh Ggeogegdob Aghogoenge obGgMgoee"do. gobsowob bel canto bod 
LIS ‘BgoGogh gosGxQ\Ob, ME bigh@yeeo s@goepob sMomobsoGo Geog bagbo~e Goa'do 20 kHz-ob 
LOBE FRG Hoggan, yoIegggongros, goa AoGoygeeo bodegaab gokbyoeeys aodenggerago’do. dog 
hgwogore sdoby, Gog — 1 geo 2ZSDVM ggofighgdb yeowgh eomgSyevgdob Joaoryer HGseogoyge bodkeg- 
Go'do AGE Agr, gowGy bel canto-do. oJy@o6 ‘Agodengod gogoGoy oor, Gerd JGorge00 HSoeoGoryevo 
LodegGs Iyogogh qgoweyeghoe Ao~ss Gbygons LAGyJ\ qb AoySmeamon eOdy6Io, Gaye 
oggiloggde bel canto-l bodgyaobmgab dsbsboomysgeon boddgeogdob bagdGGob Ao@gog. IpGorneogyee Gao 
sVgoyob. 

sheoggeo HowaGoyseo boilegdob IggGob bgead gob wobsboomgso babe ose Tygho 


Ago ened 
‘ob dog4 Tjomsgordhgoyee, Iybogob Boogergyoys yObRgQGosks ogGoaob IGgoggdom, Aybogob ‘Iobs— 
pIOGL G3 
Asgoyea b/GyI ge. Agbogob Eobagengmgg@m3yev0 yobAGoob osbobIe, Aybogs bsbosmegdo 


oboe gaflobsbosmadgevo orgobydss Ang@eeGeman woby'bg Jobo Agégqgg. 3; ogo ob yee — 


SEQOGIELIGO'NA AgbogoeEyso Gebgoom Ayotn, Haga daganb bogboeeob bsgdbyGom, Ger~aeey 
doGomaQo yodimbyhijoor; obggg. Aybogs wo Ayboyoeeyso I@GogyGo ySoAsbanb gdorbgggo. berger 
AemnG sy, Jotinggeesdo oMerBgh, gogo JrGmgycoo Geegeveeygeo InIagGoevn aye gyambooroee 
sGsbeGeb Aggaob qes'bsb (Teach Yourself Georgian Folk Songs - Megrelian song, 2008). boob™gegbes, Gx’ 


sGogabsgeey® boboiggGe bgogegsdo, Jo@oryavo boAlegdiob fomgeram. dotomosea GgbweghGa, ge 


ObogoGob Bogs ‘gJAboge AgboyseyS IoGGogq@sbos6 ywesmyso, cwowa ABodghgeemBs gb 
Job ImAQIageob AIGagobsgoob. AoyGreaem gobgyby dageob bé@adsgeob ygowaagboe gor 


520). Aeitindnger Asboge, debe Abad, boobs io, gogoo Beading. everio’n Gyorgy 


3avgdbiyso Ghggo, GE, Tyabdyevowe gy owoJdgdo, Ipodengdo, byeeb yVyo@megh oGegobogoob ger 
Jebgbgob FoeieJabob. 


nsbodgeaegy LAgGomis gobomgengosd seoshobs, GE] IgygGob bgxgoobyevo (Ayoeo), qed 


Aer baboon (AMAMMOGS —YGaIKVL Bago go Tobo boby@dgeogmds), aod doggoysewoo  bAgboor0 
GgGyaeeo bobsgob semgyee yo'bs'by, BAG, Geyoghsg sagG gob oGob{oQombeygr0, Goryeo bobo— 
oa (AMAMMNGSS Gbggo oDgeagyyeoIo so bobJomgio), gowodydoggoyseoos Angeeo LAgGoo0 babsgdob 
Joo JaeJo 
(Moore, 1995). boob gagherm, Ged JoGorger0 HGowagoyeo Iogagmboob yodoIbobggeeerBoorn bejeo- 


Aog®, Am Iodob, (gobo ‘qsegergho bobig2om, bey Iygob osgeasgho wo G_egjsGoev 


HIlj. do—earh GogomboevyyGos, Goe@q06b ob ‘Igogogh ‘qyowasghoe BeowsA Ggoeegdowe (oGabGGo- 
ebseryee) Gbggob, Gedgeoag, do 


Lob oiksoyeegds Ingeeo baghom byagyseo bob gdom. 


5. sgabyg6> 


fgy6 goilogodyoggo ofiegJbo, bobyeefexegsor Differential Summed Variation of ME Spectra, GwAyeeiloc, 


Lodgoangds Imaggo. Gomeghmdmogow ‘Iggggyobsdobs sggGob bagddGob Gbggob bocargeeg. 08 obkog4- 
Lob godemyghgdom, gamAsbymb Grmog_hmIGogog IygeoGyo AoySmGmon gogo boddgeogaob b3gg- 
Hb Gbagob bocaggeg Jomo 
AMOGE oMAohbd, Goryeo HExeogoyseo AGogoeebJoaboaob boddgrsgGob bagGo bsboooogdo 


» HHO LOGOYEL IhogoeebFnsherBobs wo bel canto-b gmyoeeye bAogenob. 


WIG Gorgaen Gbagoo, gooey bel canto boiggdo. sedmhybogea woh yagob Gorygea Gbagob (yeead- 
HBGOOb) asbbogyosgdyee Abo'Igsgeemasb Jocorgevo Hosogoyseo AGogoeehdosbodsob  yodmabobyg- 
OBO LG GoHjygooo. 
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MORIMOTO MASAKO, HONDA MANABU, 
NISHINA EMI, KAWAI NORIE, 
OOHASHI TSUTOMU! (JAPAN) 


STUDY ON SOUND STRUCTURE OF GEORGIAN TRADITIONAL POLYPHON' 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF ITS FLUCTUATION STRUCTURE 


1. Introduction 

The Western European concept of music that provides the foundation for con-ventional music and audio theory 
regards an articulated musical tone having a stationary sound signal structure as the basic musical component. By 
way of contrast, in applying the sound communication model in the communication science domain, we postulate 
a biological concept of music in which music is defined as follows: music is an artificial sound system activating 
a neuronal auditory system and reward-generating system endowed with an informational structure that, at the 
macro-temporal level, provides sustaining patterns encoded by genes and cultures while at the micro-temporal 
level, continuously changes and is thus non-stationary (Oohashi, 2003; Morimoto, 2004). This definition of music 
as being essentially non-stationary in character and thus offering a continuously changing informational structure 
at the micro temporal level is therefore quite at odds with the Western European concept of music, which regards 
stationary “musical tones” as the constituent musical component. 

We previously examined the hyper-symbolic sound structure of traditional Georgian polyphony and compared 
it with singing voices from other cultures by using the maximum entropy spectral analysis method (MESAM) to 
visualize and observe the spectral fluctuation at the micro-temporal level. We discovered that the sound structure of 
traditional Georgian polyphony contains rich temporal fluctuation of power spectra at the micro-temporal level. Our 
previous method of analysis, however, was simply based on a qualitative inspection of the spectral array without 
providing any quantitative information regarding the complexity or degree of spectral fluctuation. Therefore, in the 
present study, we have developed an index that makes it possible to quantitatively evaluate the complexity of the 
fluctuation of the sound spectrum. 


2. Methods 

We analyzed two traditional Georgian songs: Chakrulo (solo) and Khasanbegura (trio). These were recorded 
with a 4939 microphone (Britel & Kjaer, Nerrum, Denmark) and Y. Yamasaki’s high-speed sampling, one-bit coding 
signal processor. This recording system has a sampling frequency of 3.072MHz and a good response over 100kHz. 
For the comparison, we also analyzed an operatic solo recorded in DVD-audio (Cura, 2001). 

Power spectral analysis at a micro-temporal level was carried out by MESAM, applying the mathematical 
formulae of the maximum entropy method and the power spectral estimation from the autoregressive model 
(Nishina, 2004; Morimoto, 2004). First, we digitally sampled the recorded singing voice data using DAQ Card- 
6062E and the device’s software (National Instruments Co., Austin, TX, USA) with a sampling frequency of 250 
kHz, The power spectrum of the sound data was calculated for every 20-msec epoch with an overlap of 10 msec 
by the maximum entropy method, which is known to be suitable for precise spectral estimation from a short period 
of data. The frequency resolution was 500 Hz. The estimated power spectra were displayed in a three-dimensional 
array. The spectral estimation and three-dimensional display were made by MATLAB (The MathWorks, Inc., 
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Natick, MA, USA). 

We then developed two indices by which we could quantitatively evaluate the complexity of the fluctuation 
of the sound spectrum. The first index, The First Order Summed Differential Variation of ME Spectra (1st SDVM) 
Index (fig. 1), quantifies the degree of temporal fluctuation of the ME spectra. The ME spectra, drawn in 10 msec 
intervals with a frequency resolution of 500 Hz, were differentiated in a temporal direction. That is to say, the first 
order differential between a certain power spectrum and the next power spectrum at each frequency was calculated 
in dB. Absolute values of the calculated first differentials, namely, the size of the difference in power regardless 
of increase or decrease, were summed across all frequencies, from 0 to 48 kHz. The summed values were then 
integrated across all the analysis epochs of 500 msec and represented as the Ist SDVM. This index is thought 
to represent not only minor changes at the macro temporal level corresponding to musical notes, but also more 
complex changes at the micro temporal level that cannot be described by musical notes, such as reverberation 
and attack. 

Although the Ist SDVM reflects the size of changes in power spectra, it does not reflect the complexity of 
such changes. In other words, the Ist SDVM shows a greater value for a monotonic increase, monotonic decrease 
or instantaneous major change corresponding to a musical note. To evaluate the complexity of changes in power 
spectra at the micro-temporal level, namely, the complexity in ups and downs of the power spectral array, we 
developed a second index, The Second Order Summed Differential Variation of ME Spectra (2nd SDVM) (fig. 2). 
Similar to the Ist SDVM, these second order differentials were calculated and their absolute values were summed 
across the whole frequency range of 0 to 48 kHz and at the time epochs of 500 msec 


3. Results 

Figure 3 shows ME spectral arrays of solo singing of traditional Georgian polyphony and that of solo singing of 
traditional Western opera. The traditional Georgian singing voice contains a rich, inaudible high-frequency component 
even beyond 40 kHz. In addition, even while a single keynote continues, the inaudible high-frequency component remains 
non-stationary and changes in complex ways. By contrast, the operatic hel canto singing voice does not contain any 
inaudible high-frequency components and is characterized by a periodical change of power spectra in an audible range, 
originating from a vibrato. 

Figure 4 shows Ist SDVM and the 2nd SDVM of Georgian and bel canto singing. Both indexes show greater 
values in Georgian singing than in bel canto. Such evidence supports the notion that traditional Georgian singing 
offers a more complex power spectral change. 

Figure 5 compares ME spectral arrays of solo and trio singing of traditional Georgian polyphony. We selected 
Khasanbegura for the trio. This piece contains more inaudible high-frequency components than does the solo. 
Moreover, spectral changes appear more prominent in the trio performance. Figure 6, with greater Ist SDVM and 
2nd SDVM in the trio than in the solo corroborates such an interpretation. This finding suggests that the combination 
of three voices of traditional Georgian polyphony produces a more complex fluctuation in sound structure than 
does a solo performance. 


4, Discussion 

In this study, we have developed indexes for the quantitative evaluation of fluctuation of sound structure 
utilizing our previously developed ME spectral array method. The Ist SDVM Index includes both rough changes at 
the macro temporal level corresponding to musical notes and more subtle changes at the micro temporal level, such 
as reverberation and attack. At the same time, the 2nd SDVM more directly reflects the complexity of fluctuation of 
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the ME spectral array at the micro-temporal level. 

Using these two indexes, we compared traditional Georgian singing and bel canto singing both in solo 
performances. We found that both the Ist and 2nd SDVM showed greater values for traditional Georgian singing 
than for bel canto. In addition, such complexity was enhanced in trio performances in which three different voices 
sang together. The epochs analyzed in the present study correspond to a single musical note and thus did not contain 
any changes in musical interval. Since bel canto singing contains vibrato, the rough change of the ME spectral array 
in the audible range below 20 kHz, upon visual inspection, seems more pronounced than in the Georgian singing. 
Nevertheless, both the Ist and the 2nd SDVM show greater values in traditional Georgian singing than in bel 
canto. This suggests that traditional Georgian singing contains an extremely rich fluctuation structure at the micro- 
temporal level, which surpasses the simple, periodic change of power spectrum in bel canto. 

These characteristics of the sound structure of traditional Georgian singing correspond well to the biological 
concept of music proposed by Oohashi, which postulates that the essential characteristic of music is a non- 
stationary, continuously changing informational structure at the micro-temporal level. The Western European 
concept of music regards music as characterized by articulated musical tones with a stationary sound signal structure 
as a basic component; music and musical score can be mutually transposed. By way of contrast, as Georgians say, 
a Georgian folk singer never sings any phrase exactly the same way twice (Teach Yourself Georgian Folk Songs 
- Megrelian song, 2008). It is interesting that non-Western styles of singing, including the Georgian, emphasize 
the importance of improvisation by the singer rather than the musical score of the composer. The improvisation 
component may thus contribute to the unconsciously perceived, extremely complex fluctuations of the sound structure 
at the micro-temporal level. 

Recent auditory physiology has revealed that the stationary character of sounds, such as stationary pitch and 
strength, is processed at an earlier stage in the auditory nervous system, whereas the non-stationary, complex 
character of sounds, such as fluctuation in amplitude and frequency, is processed throughout the whole auditory 
system including the higher brain system, which includes the thalamus and cerebral cortex (Moore, 1995). Notably, 
the expressional strategy of traditional Georgian polyphony seems quite musically appropriate because it provides 
the listener with extremely rich non-stationary fluctuation that strongly activates the whole auditory nervous system. 


5. Conclusion 
We have developed two Summed DifferentialVariation of ME Spectra indices, which makes it possible to 
quantitatively evaluate the complexity of the fluctuation of the sound spectrum, Using these indices, we 
quantitatively compared the complexity of fluctuation of the power spectra at the micro-temporal level of traditional 
Georgian polyphony with that of the bel canto vocal performance. The power spectra of traditional Georgian 
polyphony are shown to offer more complex fluctuation than does a bel canto performance. This finding endorses 
the singular importance of complex fluctuation as an expressional strategy of traditional Georgian polyphony. 


Notes 
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Figure 1. The method of The Summed First Order Differential variation of ME Spectra (1 - SDVM) 
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Figure 2. The method of The Summed Second Order Differential variation of ME Spectra (2° SDVM) 
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Figure 3. Me spectra array of Georgian traditional singing voice and bel canto singing voice (solo) 
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Figure 4, Summed Differential Variation of Me spectra of Georgian traditional singing voice and Bel canto singing vo~ 
ice (solo) 
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Figure 5. Me spectra array of solo and trio voices in Georgian traditional polyphony 
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Figure 6. Summed Differential Variation of Me spectra of solo and trio singing voices in Georgian traditional polyphony 
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STUDY ON SOUND STRUCTURE OF GEORGIAN TRADITIONAL POLYPHON’ 
ANALYSIS OF ITS TEMPERAMENT STRUCTURE 


1. Introduction 
Traditional Georgian polyphony, one of the world’s greatest musical treasures, is characterized by 


specific vocalization, singing style, and musical composition. Its harmonics are generated by its characteristic 


temperament structure. Although well known among researchers and practitioners of Georgian music, the 
structure of its temperament differs markedly from that of equal temperament and the musical notation of 
the five-line staff widely used in Western European music. Comprehensive, quantitative analyses of the 
temperament structure of Georgian polyphony and studies on the effect it has on listeners from the viewpoint 
of human science have yet to be carried out. One reason for this lacuna is that no music source suitable 
for pitch analysis has been available. To accurately analyze the pitch of musical tones, the sound source 
subjected to analysis should be in monotone, since it is otherwise difficult to analyze the precise pitch of each 
tone contained in the harmonics. However, s 


ince prevailing recordings of traditional Georgian polyphony 
routinely combine multiple parts of the polyphony, it has been extremely difficult to separate the precise 
pitch of individual tones. 


Under such circumstances, we were very fortunate that among our collaborators Professor Anzor 


Erkomaishvili, President of the International Center of Georgian Folk Song, kindly provided us with a compact 
disk (CD) suitable for our research. On this CD entitled Teach Yourself Georgian Folk Songs - Megrelian 
Song, 2008, each voice of three voca 


sts, in groups of each singing one of three parts of a polyphony, has been 
separately recorded on an independent recording track. This digitally recorded sound source enabled us to 
accurately analyze the pitch of each tone of each vocal part separately, and then to compare these tracks with 
other temperaments, and even allowed us to shift the pitch of each tone individually. 

Affording ourselves of this opportunity, we have undertaken this study to reveal the temperament 
structure specific to traditional Georgian polyphony and to measure its effect on listeners. In doing so, we 
first quantitatively compared the temperament of a certain traditional Georgian song with various other 
temperament structures, including equal temperament. Furthermore, we developed a special sound source in 
which the pitch of each tone of a Georgian song was electrically transformed into the pitch matching that of 


equal temperament. Using this sound source, we then examined, by means of a psychological evaluation, the 


subjective impression that traditional Georgian polyphony makes on listeners. 


2. Analysis of the temperament structure of traditional Georgian polyphony 
Methods 
We chose a voca 


| composition entitled O da from the CD Teach Yourself Georgian Folk Songs - 
Megrelian Song as the subject of the present study. As mentioned above, this CD contain tracks on which three 
parts have been simultaneously recorded and three tracks on which each one of three vocal parts is separately 
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recorded, Uploaded to a personal computer, the recording data of each part was analyzed with the software 
“Melodyne” (Celemony Software GmbH, Miinchen, Deutschland) to detect the pitch of individual monotones. 
This 
detect frequency changes due to vibrato and pitch fluctuation, the time width corresponding to a single musical 


“oftware can also 


ftware enabled us to continuously detect the pitch of the fundamental tones. Since this 


note should be determined based on the song’s musical score. Thus, the averaged frequency of a fundamental 
tone within the time width of each single musical note was taken as the pitch of that particular note. 

Equal temperament, which can easily handle the pitch of a tone in a quantitative way, was employed 
as the 


tumed reference by which to express the pitch of individual tones. Each musical tone of the 
Georgian polyphonic composition was tentatively described using the nearest musical note in the assumed 
reference according to equal temperament. The pitch deviation of the original tone from the corresponding 
assumed reference tone was indicated by an upward or downward arrow and its values rendered in cents. 
The temperament of traditional Georgian polyphony was likewise compared to various other temperaments 
(Barbour, 1972), such as just intonation (pure temperament), Pythagorean tuning and meantone temperament. 


Results 

Figure I shows a segment of the results of the O da pitch analysis. The direction of each arrow represents 
the direction of pitch deviation of the original O da tone from each corresponding reference tone according 
to equal temperament, Each value represents the degree of pitch difference, rendered in cents, between an 
original O da tone and each corresponding reference tone. Most of the original tones exhibited pitch deviation 
of several or several tens of cents between each corresponding reference tone. Importantly, even when 
corresponding reference tones were the same in equal temperament, the degree and direction of pitch deviation 
of the original tones from the reference tone varied significantly depending on the vocal environment. All the 
data for our analysis will be presented elsewhere at a later date. 

Pitch analysis results for the whole epoch of O da were then summarized for each and every reference 


note and then shown in comparison with individual tones in equal temperament, Specifically, the mean 
and variation of pitch deviation of the original tones from the corresponding assumed reference tones were 
oss the whole epoch of O da, In figure 2, each box 


and error bar represents the averaged pitch shift with its standard deviation, respectively, from corresponding 


calculated for each and every assumed reference tone 


reference tone according to equal temperament. In order to reconcile the systematic difference in pitch 
between O da temperament and equal temperament, the whole scale was standardized relative to the tone of 
fi. This result shows that the pitch of individual O da tones deviated significantly from their corresponding 
reference tone according to equal temperament in varying degrees, suggesting that the temperament structure 
of traditional Georgian polyphony differs markedly from that of equal temperament. 

The temperament of the above song was then compared to various other temperaments to examine 
whether that used in O da was concordant. Figure 3 shows how each note of the various temperaments deviated 
relative to the mean pitch of each corresponding O da tone. 

Notably, the temperament of O da does not fully correspond to any other temperament, suggesting that 
the temperament structure of traditional Georgian polyphony exhibits unique characteristic: 


, distinguishing 
it from all other existing temperaments. Interestingly, although the temperament of O da was relatively close 
to just intonation (i.e., pure temperament), it exhibited considerable pitch deviation at semitonic differences 
(e.g., do and fa). 
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3. Psychological effect of the temperament of traditional Georgian polyphony on listeners 
Methods 
The analysis above suggests that Georgian polyphony can be characterized as having a unique tem- 
perament structure. Based on a new approach, we proceeded to examine how it: 


specific temperament affected 
listeners. Using state-of-the-art technology for electrical acoustic processing, we developed a sound source in 
which only the pitch of each note of original music shifis with no change in any other factor relative to sound 
quality. We then compared the pitch-shifted sound source with the original music in terms of a listener's 
psychological response. 

The pitch of each O da tone w 
shift was separately performed for each of the three pai 


independently shifted to the nearest tone of equal temperament. Pitch 


s of O da using “Melodyne” software on a personal 
computer. First, the direction and degree of pitch shift of each O da tone were determined by the above- 


mentioned analysis so 


s to correspond to equal temperament, The number of waves of the corresponding 


sound signal was electrically increased for upward pitch shift, and electrically decreased for downward pitch 


shifi. Then the processed data were elongated or shortened in time so that the temporal length of the generated 
data corresponded to that of the original music tones. 

Since this processing might significantly change the tone color, or timbre, various parameters regarding 
carefully adjusted at the final 
stage of the pitch shift process. The three pitch-shifted parts produced in this process were subsequently 
mixed and downloaded to a CD. This digitalized recording is referred to as O da Pitch-Shifted Into Equal 
Temperament, Similarly, the three parts of the original O da were mixed and downloaded to a CD, which 
then served as the original O da. We then evaluated the differences in effect on listeners between the pitch- 
shifted O da and the original O da. Below we report our findings from a psychological experiment with results 


tone color were extracted beforehand. Using such parameters, tone color was 


obtained on a questionnaire. 


Nineteen subjects participated (8 male and 11 female; mean age, 44.9 y.o.) in this experiment. The 
original O da and the pitch-shifted O da were presented serially, The subjec 
rate the sound quality in terms of 21 elements, each identified by a pair of contrasting Japanese terms (e.g., 
“artifici 
Afier a short interval, the two sound sources were presented in reverse order. The order of presentation was 


filled out a questionnaire to 


“natural” v: "). Each element of each contrasting pair of terms was graded on a scale of | to 5. 
alternated among subjects. 

The two sound sources were presented to subjects with identical sound presentation systems consisting 
of a CD player (HSCD-20, Action Research Inc., Tokyo, Japan), mixing console (9098i, AMEK, Potters 
Bar, UK), power amplifier (P-1000, Accuphase Laboratory Inc., Yokohama, Japan) and speakers (OOHASHI 
MONITOR, a special speaker developed by Prof. Tsutomu Oohashi). 


Results 

Compared to the O da Pitch-Shifted Into Equal Temperament, the original “O di 
temperament of traditional Georgian polyphony was judged as more pleasant with statistical significance in 
jear and limpid”, “feel at ease” and “likable” (fig. 
4), Among other evaluation elements, there was also a tendency for the original “O da” to be more positively 
perceived by listeners than the O da Pitch-Shified Into Equal Temperament. 


with the specific 


terms of the following three elements of sound quality: 
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4. Discussion 
The present study shows that each tone of the temperament of traditional Georgian polyphony differs in 
various wa’ 


from that of equal temperament. Its temperament also differs from any existent temperaments 
including just intonation (i.e., pure temperament). Additionally, although the temperament of traditional 
Georgian polyphony somewhat corresponds to just intonation, it shows significant differences in pitch from 
just intonation at portions with a semitonic difference. 

It is noteworthy that the pitch of each tone of traditional Georgian polyphony does not have a fixed 
relationship with equal temperament but varies considerably depending on the situation, This finding suggests 
the existence of a surprising mechanism: the structure of Georgian polyphony temperament, namely, its unique 
harmonic structure and temporal sequence of tones, exhibits the flexibility to appropriately adjusted within a 
certain range the pitch of each tone, depending on its mutual relation: 


ip with other voices simultaneously 


singing other parts. Psychological evaluation revealed that, with statistical significance, the temperament of 


Georgian polyphony having such characteristics is more “clear and limpid”, “feel at ease” and “likable” than 


equal temperament. This suggests that the specific temperament structure of traditional Georgian polyphony 
contributes to strongly inducing a positive emotional response in listeners, 


5. Conclusion 

The temperament of traditional Georgian polyphony is shown to significantly differ from any other 
existing temperaments including equal temperament. The specific temperament structure of traditional 
Georgian polyphony thus seems to play an important role in generating its attractive acoustic characteristics. In 
pursuing this study, we make note of the attractiveness of Georgian polyphony through a scientific approach. 
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Figure 1. Results of pitch analysis of O da (segment). Teach Yourself Georgian Folk Songs - Megrelian song, 2008 
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Figure 3. Deviation with other temperament in comparison to O da temperament 
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Figure 4, Subjective impression of original O da and O da pitch Shitfed equal temperament 
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NONA LOMIDZE (AUSTRIA, GEORGIA) 


CHALLENGES IN MUSICAL TRANSCRIPTIONS OF 
KAKHETIAN SONGS 


Several musical dialects can be distinguished in Georgian music; indeed, in the course of centuries 


Georgia's ethnographic areas developed special local musical dialects with widely differing characteri 
My research is devoted to 15 Kakhetian three-part songs from the collection of Anzor Erkomaishwili 
The recordings feature the Tsinandali ensemble from Telavi city, and the oldest ensemble from Artana village. 


These two groups, which are rather popular in Kakheti and throughout Georgia, try to revive and preserve 
the oldest singing traditions. And this is why I believe that detailed research into their music is important. 

The recordings were made by Melodia in Tbilisi in 1985. 

They were specially produced for teaching purposes, and each part got an individual microphone so that 
they would stand out from among the rest. 

The songs have a three-part texture. 

Equally important is the method of transcription, particularly in view of the melismas, which play a 
significant role in Kakhetian songs. The songs were first transferred to a computer and then analysed with 
the help of the SDX program devised by the Acoustics Research Institute (Austrian Academy of Sciences 

The use of the computer in transcribing songs is a new approach in Georgian folk music research. Unclear 


tones, glissandi and melismas, the arrangement of bars, the definition of rhythm and note duration have 


however always been problematic issues for Georgian scholars, I would like to demonstrate this method here 
with help of vibrato and melismas, without going in too many details, 


In the following, my focus will be on melismas and vibrato. 


1. Melismas 

Melismas play a very important role not only in Kakhetian folklore, but in Georgian folklore in general. 

Thanks to the computer program, melismas can be exactly notated. Apart from the main melismas there 
are also melismas which are inaudible as actual tone sequences, but can be observed on the computer screen. 

Mgzavruli (audio ex. 1; ex. 1, fig. 1 a, b; ex. 2, fig. 2 a-e) 

This song consists of an initial solo phase and four identical three-part sections. These sections are linked 


through a melody in the second part with particularly characteristic melismas. As the computer analysis clearly 


shows, the main tones and the melody are identical in all parts, and only the melismas are different. 


Here is what we can see in the transcription: 
1, Melismas in brackets (. 
these songs. They serve to beautify the vocal tone and are of limited duration (fig. 1b); 


) denote melismas which, at the beginning, are unimportant for learning 


2. Lt. 5,6 indicates the duration of a melisma consisting of numerous small tones ( 


(fig. 2 a, b); 
3. An asterisk (*) accompanies those melismas which can only be transcribed with the help of the 
computer, since they are inaudible or barely audible (bar 7, fig. 2 b; bar 9, fig. 2 c). 
On the basis of these transcriptions, the following classification of the Kakhetian songs investigated is 
suggested: 
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1. glissando-like melismas (ex. 3 a); 

2. Melismas winding around a principal note, ending with a second down (ex. 3 b); 

3. sequence-like melismas (ex. 3 c); 

s (ex. 3 d). 

What struck me when transcribing the songs was that melismas simultaneously occurring in two parts 


4, appoggiatura-like (trill-like) melismz 


sung in parallel thirds are never executed at the same time. I have also noticed that six-tone melismas in the 
upper part are 


ompanied by four or five-tone melismas in the bottom part. Moreover, I have discovered 
those melismas which can only be found with the help of computer analysis. 

Shashvi-Kakabi (audio ex. 2; ex. 4) 

I got in touch with Levan Abaschidze, leader of the Tsinandali ensemble; here is what he had to 


“Rehearsing the melismas, the so-called curls, and deciding what kind of “curls” to practise, was very 
exhausting. With two-part melismas, the melismas are not sung si 


ultaneously, but the parts follow each other 


chain-like (one part begins while the other ends). Since in such c: 


s no parallel thirds are created, the singing 
becomes more interesting. If the melismas were executed in parallel thirds, the song would lose much of its 
charm. In a few melismas the second part is producing ornaments, while the first part is holding a tone and only 
afterwards combines with the ornaments of the second part, This is what Kakhetian singing should be like”. 


2. Vibrato 


Together with the melismas also the vibrato was analysed with the help of the computer. The vibrato can 


be frequently found in Kakhetian songs. 
We can distinguish between (Mgzavruli, fig. 2 c, see also other spectrograms): 
1. a tone without vibrato (a simple tone) 
2. a sustained tone without vibrato 
3. a tone with vibrato 
4. a sustained tone with vibrato 


Conclusion 

1) Melismas are an important part of singing. They are frequently used by singers in order to bridge the 
transitions from tone to tone, notated as half notes or quarter notes. 

a) Some melismas are clearly audible; 

b) Some melismas 


‘e so fast that they contain five to six tones within a very short period of time. This 
and the exact pitch level are calculated by the computer: 

c) Melismas accompanied by an asterisk (*) can only be decoded with the help of the computer; 

2) Vibrato is an important part of Kakhetian son 
the melisma has been completed and changed into a sustained tone, a vibrato tone (instead of the melisma) 
is inserted. 


often found in connection with the melisma. Before 


The singers learn a “skeleton”: melismas and ornaments are largely subject to their improvisation. As 
the singers point out: “These songs have come down to us through oral tradition. Then we interpreted them 
and transformed them trough our own style of performance”. And it is this individual style that distinguishes 
the singers from each other. 
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Asgomrome 2. fy bogAyev0 (go'dogeygeas bobs geevilodob doga) 
Example 2. Mgzavruli (Deciphered by Nona Lomidze) 
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Example 3. Classification of melismata presented on the basis of transcriptions 
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a) Glissando-like melismas 
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Example 4. Shashvi Kakabi (Deciphered by Nona Lomidze) 
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LEILA MARUASHVILI (GEORGIA) 


REFRACTION OF GEORGIAN FOLK POLYPHONY IN 
PROFESSIONAL MUSIC 


The interrelationship between folk and professional music is of special significance since folk music 
has always provided fertile ground nurturing the formation of a national identity. It is evident that the 
cterized by a high level of 
a unique country, as its musical 


interconnection between the two acquires a special interest when folk music is chars 


development and a wide genre-stylistic range. From this viewpoint Georgi 


folklore is truly poly-lingual and in its best specimens achieves a level of perfection where professional 


creative mastery is present. 
The principles of folk polyphony are refracted in the music of Georgian classics multifariously and 


col 


stently; I shall try to analyze the stylistic aspects of the transformation of folk polyphony in those works 
of Georgian composers, which took shape and evolved in the beginning the 1960s. 


If in the works of founders of Georgian classical music folklore was used as a basic and real artis 
intonational reference point, beginning from the 1960s the transformation of folklore as a primary source 
undergoes qualitative alteration and as a rule is used in an indirect form. 

Examples of the evolutionary process mentioned above are quite numerous in the works of different 
composers belonging to the Georgian professional school. 


In order to fully understand this complex proc creative work. 


s we may refer to Sulkhan Tsintsadze 
The polyphonic order of the composer’s thinking is revealed consistently and purposefully beginning from his 
earliest opuses. However it should be noted that this process has travelled a complicated road in finding the 
creative style of the composer. In the earlier quartets and quartet miniatures the composer cites the intonations 
characteristic of the primary source. The author's approach is to attempt to render the pure vocal intonation 
in the instrumentation, namely, in the quartet sound. In the quartets of the 60s and 70s the composer draws 
the listener’s attention only to the initial intonation of the folk specimen. For the composer the Georgian 
song is not only the bearer of a certain idea but also something that generates the thematic material, the 
primary intonational nucleus, which is perceived as the main dramatic element of the musical piece. Further 


development is wholly associated with the composer’s creative idea. Such is the main theme of the first part of 
“Black Swallow”) (ex. 1). 


In Sulkhan Nasidze’s works the approach to the primary folk source is different: it already begins in his 


quartet 5, its primary source being the lyrical-amorous song “Shavo Mertskhalo” 


chamber symphony. The prototype of the intonational model of the work must be looked for in the archaic 
st 


a of Georgian tw 


part singing. For the sake of analysis | will present a two-part theme of the main part, 
which, in my opinion, is based on the specific two-part form of the heterophonic type (ex. 2). 

Here the divi 
the type of two-part form per se, which creates the dissonance movement of the lower voices from the unison, 


ion into phrases and the descending specificity of intonation is quite clear, of great interest is 


in most cases in the minor second merged in the vertical. The Khevsurian song Shavs Ludsa (Black Beer) may 


be considered the prototype of this example - it is 


very rare specimen of Khevsurian two-part singing. This 
is what Grigol Chkhikvadze, one of the founders of Georgian folkloristics, writes, “The Song Shavs Ludsa is 


more a random blending of two disconnected sounds, than the type of a two-part form, that has already taken 
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shape. By its structure is does not belong to any type of Georgian folk two-part mode” (ex. 3). 


‘A decade later such a “rough” two-part form was used by the composer as the basis for another symphony 


— Passione. The analogies are so evident that we do not need to dwell on the specific features of the two-part 


intonation used in the symphony. I s 


all only note that here, too, as in the chamber symphony, the tragic 
variations dominate and the conflict between light and darkness, human and inhuman, characteristic of 
Nasidze, are present (ex. 4). 

Gia Kancheli’s works are often based on the deepest layers of Georgian polyphony and the features 
¢ and transformed in the light of modern perception. 
For instance, the texture of the fourth symphony seems to be “growing” from the interrelations between the 


characteristic of archaic folk or old professional mus 


vertical and horizontal characteristics of old Georgian hymns. In this case it is impossible to speak about direct 
analogues, but the free variants of the middle voice, the motion with parallel intervals, the orderly secondal 
movements of the bass part, the dissonant linking of the chords — all these do arouse associations with Georgian 
hymns and the musical vocabulary characteristic of them, 


We should also mention the specific character of the creative thinking of Georgian composers, which, 
quite understandably, are characterized by different approaches, diversified methods of the use of functional 


harmony, different dynamics, although the common features 


should also be noticed: they are all expressed by 


the priority of the polyphonic thinking of Georgian composers. 
S. Tsinstadze’s polyphonic thinking was expressed consistently and purposefully beginning from his 
earlier opuses 


He was equally attracted by both the imitative and non-imitative techniques of writing. He 
made extens 


use of polyphonic forms, but even when the work was not based on a polyphonic genre or 
form, the main principle of the development of the material was always purely polyphonic in its essence, 


was always purely polyphonic in spite of its position in the form. The composer strives for the maximum 


individualization of the melodic lines, which, on its part creates a contrast between the voices. We should 


remember that a similar organization of the material is an immanent trait of Gurian polyphony: the composer 
himself admitted this, “The source of my polyphony is the Gurian song. I am fascinated by the independent 
sounding of each voice and at the same time their amazing harmony. It was this phenomenon that gave the 
strongest stimulus to my quartet style”. Therefore, the texture of S. Tsintsadze’s quartets, as with a great 
number of West Georgian polyphonic songs, is mainly of a homophonic-polyphonic structure. It means the 
creation of the form like homophonic works and at the same time the melodic texture abounds in the methods 
characteristic of the polyphonic style. 

S. Nasidze transformed the principles of folk contrasting polyphony in a different manner. In my opinion, 
these links are evident in the form of the texture, the most characteristic in the composer's works — contrasting 
counterpoint. The first example of contrasting counterpoint belongs to the earlier period of his creative 
activities and is based on the traditions of the polyphonic thinking of Eastern Georgia. 

The beginning of the piano trio (1958) is a polyphonic agreement of three layers, where the piano part 
plays the role of a harmonic basis, replacing the bass part, and the higher two layers develop in a dialogical 


manner. In this example the interrelation between the counterpoint parts is of a variation character, which is 


why the absence of a clear thematic contrast forms an analogy to the heterophonic-type polyphony, although 
the basis of the texture is still dialogue (ex. 5). 

The discussed example is stylistically close to some polyphonic songs from Eastern Georgia. We can 
say that Nasidze tries to maintain the traditional thee-part texture, but deepens the contrast between the 
participating parts. 
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It should be noted that the inclination to contrast-based counterpoint is characteristic of Nasidze’s creative 
activities at a later period as well, becoming a significant feature of his style, In the scores, at the expense of 


ition of the 


introducing the movable sonorous tutti and other elements of polyphony, in spite of the compli 
counterpoint technique of writing, for S. Nasidze the specific features of counterpoint thinking still remain 
traditional. Its sources are in folk polyphony. 

Modern composers face new perspectives and considerable difficulties when they try to adjust the 
achievements of the twentieth century, specific methods of form creation and quite new types of polyphonic 
texture to the traditional principles, namely, to those of folk mentality. 

It is this context that the polyphonic thinking of the works of the last period of Nasidze creative activities 
is connected with; on the one hand it is characterized by the centuries-old laws of the polyphonic technique 
of writing and on the other —a complex interrelation between the modern musical-stylistic, technological and 
other methods of composition writing. Nasidze’s last symphonies are among the best specimens of modern 
scores, where numerous technologi 


| innovations of our epoch are expressed in a clear and original manner. 
Nasidze never avoids using sonorous polyphony and the drama of the counterpoint of the strata, Particular 


mention should be made of a strong specific character of Nasidze’s polyphony of sound layers, which is 


conditioned by the composer’s polyphonic thinking, As a rule, this specificity is formed by the methods of 


polyphonic technique by the organic synthesis of the traditional understanding of the contrasting counterpoint 
and the dramatic interaction of the contrasting layers. 

No less characteristic are Kancheli’s works. The composer's creative thinking is distinguished by 
originality, deep knowledge of traditional Georgian polyphony and the texture forms characteristic of modern 
polyphony. Among various compositional techniques, Kancheli uses the polyphony of the sound layers, 
complementary-sonorous counterpoint, multiphony, micro and macro polyphony, quasipolyphony and 
stereopolyphony (Maruashvili, 1994). 

National traditions are reflected in an original manner in the function of the orchestra, Kancheli often 
ig 


s polytimbre orchestra colors. A great interest in the rich expressive possibilities of the timbre resulted 
in an increase in the number of instruments in the orchestra, hence a frequent use of the orchestral layers of 
polyphony. Examples of the polyphony of strata (layers) occur quite often in the composer’s creations. In 
Kancheli’s symphonies the following forms of the layer polyphony occur: contrasting and homogeneous, 
polyphony of the layers and homophonic lines, rhythmic lines, polyphony of separate sounds, stereo 
polyphony of the layers. 

As an example I will present one of the structures (p. ts. 28; ex. 6) of the score of the fifth symphony). 
Here Kancheli creates the polyphonic structure consisting of their layers united in a complementary manner. 
We should also emphasize the fact that Kancheli, as a rule, uses three-layer polyphony, maybe because it is 
three-part polyphony that is a priority in Georgian folk songs. In this case every layer has its clearly defined 
leading intonational beginning phrase. Each layer, or stratum may be viewed as a constituent element of a 
single timbre-polyphonic texture. At the same time the interrelations between these layers on the basis of 
the characteristic harmonic content are also present. In the quoted example the principle of rhythmic unity 
dominates, although the composer's wish to overpower, to overcome the monotony of the rhythm is also felt, 


Kancheli achieves it by means of timbre contrasts. It is this quality — bringing the timbre to the foreground 


in complementary-sonorous counterpoint — that is a basic characteris 
style. 


Thus, as we can see, all the distinctive features of one of the leading twentieth-century polyphonic 


c feature of the composer's polyphonic 
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principles — complementary-sonorous polyphony, is quite close to the features of traditional Georgian 


polyphony. At the same time, on the score pages we cannot find any concrete expressive methods referring to 


the folk sourcs ‘onditioned 


. Kancheli is not very keen on imitative polyphonic forms, which, in my opinion, 


by the specific character of the composer’s national mentality: imitation is not very characteristic of Georgian 
folk polyphony. 

The principles of folk polyphony in Kancheli’s creative work are characterized by qualitatively innovative 
approaches, clearly indicating the author’s artistic-aesthetic position, It is this issue that Rusudan Tsurtsumia 


dwells on in her research into the relationship of the Georgian composers of the sixties with folklore; she notes 


that “this is an indirect relationship with folklore, the view not from “the inside’, but from a certain distance” 
(Tsurtsumia, 2005: 170). 
When analyzing the composer-folklore problem, I often referred to the category of the composer thinking, 


and every time I naturally focused my attention on its polyphonic nature, which, as many scholars think, is an 
immanent feature of Georgian artistic thinking. 

Alll the above-discussed aspects of the composer-folklore system are indicative of this very idea. It was 
scussed, b 


within this context that the composer's approach to the material of the original source was sides, 


the approach per 


is characterized by two different directions: 
1, “What” is the composer 


sing (intonation, rhythmic movement, element of harmony, the type of 
representing the material, genre, manner of performance and so on); 

2. “How” he/she uses them (directly, indirectly, consciously, unconsciously, generally, in a transformed 
form and so on). 

Exposure of these tendencies in the works of Georgian composers has been one of the central aims of 
the analyses in the works of Georgian musicologist: 


Polyphonic thinking by itself is a very multifaceted 
phenomenon and has radically different forms of realization. I will cite only two examples, radically different 
from each other. 

T have di 
Fugu 


‘overed the first one when analyzing N. Gudiashvili’s polyphonic cycle “24 Preludes and 


The composer mastered folk singing traditions, the specific character of polyphonic multipart 
singing, the genre belonging to folk songs and their mode-harmonic regularities in an original manner. That is 
why his polyphonic cycle is saturated with purely Georgian intonations, chords, cadences, 

But this time I will present quite a different, unusual manifestation of Georgian folk thinking, which 


occurred in such a conservative genre as a fugue. Here I mean the tone plan of the exposition of some fugues 
(VI, X, XX, XXIII), where besides keeping to the modes of tonic-dominant inclination, the composer resorts 
to additional appearance of the theme in the subdominant keys. In this way, the tonic plan, which is determined 
only as a result of its developing through time in Gudiashvili’s fugues, in the vertical is based on the chords 
very characteristic of Georgian harmony: fourth-fifth chords, second chord and so on, and this is connected 
with the new interpretation of the time phenomenon in the context of the folk tradition. 

The second example is radically different from the first one, but a 


polyphonic mentality of Georgian composers. The young composer E, Chabashvili created a work called 


in proves the priority of the 


“Polyphonic Verses”. It is composed for four soloist-elocutionists, in it the author uses such conservative 


and academic genres of polyphonic music as a prelude, choral, passacaglia and fugue. At the same time it 
is a specimen of very unconditional musical writing. Here the word “notating” cannot be used, as there is no 
notation in the score. There are no directions denoting rhythm or metre, the organization of the measure is 


absolutely arbitrary. What occurred is isolation of music from music. 
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The analysis of the fugue makes it clear that the work is still a result of a creative musical process. But 
in this work the polyphonic thinking is expressed in an original manner, not musically, but purely by means 
of the lyrics and the speech intonation. The theme (a poetic line) appears four times, starting in the bass 
and finishing in the soprano, and these are all necessary structural elements of the fugue. Although executed 
without conditional music elements, with the use of poetic text and intonation, the piece is perceived as a 
musical (polyphonic) form. It is musical harmony that she “hears” in the poetic text, for her the poetic word is 
identical with a musical phenomenon. 

The conditionality of the “notation”, characteristic of the work, improvisation-play, polysemy of the 
symbols, the non-semantic character of sonorous and visual orders, freedom of fixed associations, and what is 
the most important — the new understanding of the phenomenon of polyphony clearly refers to the prototypes 
of “Polyphonic Verses”, which can be found in the depths of the common Georgian polyphonic folk mentality 
and traditions. 

The last example, like many others, illustrates the original approach of Georgian composers to the 
important phenomena of the twentieth century on the one hand, and on the other hand — to Georgian folk 
polyphony. This provides the ground to speak about the original stylistic solutions and new ways of polyphonic 
thinking. 
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Audio example 4 b) S. Nasidze, Symphony ~ Passione 
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Audio example 6. G. Qancheli, Fifth Symphony (p.ts.28) 
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Example 2. S. Nasidze, Chamber Symphony (1973) 
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Example 5. S, Nasidze, Piano Trio (1958) 
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Gerilgevo (Lingosoggsve) 


ase. gerbgo/E-mail: ninonaneishvili@gmail.com 


Ba6@s segbeQsoGGyK60, qoeaberyoo weJjmte Ayboyrem- Gerda Lechleitner, Ph.D, Musicologist, Curator of the Historical 
{j0980, oghQEoob Aygbogsigdoors oyosgioob ggbob gor {Go% Collections and editor of the CD-project at the Phonogrammarchiv 
deidogob oberg goxegdGood ggGaGoGo soo goAoge— of the Austrian Academy of Sciences (Austria) 

Go WobyyBob IGegJGob HyesJbOG0 (gbéGos) 


ase. gebgo/E-mail: gerda lechleitnen@oeaw.ac.at 


BGs geeBodg, bysmmgigtol Aogobgco, sghGeoob Aygbogy- Nona Lomidze, M.A., Freelancer at the Vienna Phonogam— 
Boos sys@yflon gaGob gnbmatoAsrogob yAage ort marchive of the Austrian Academy of Science (Austria) 
GnAyeoo (9gbGGns, bozJoGongyen) 


ase. gerbgo/E-mail: nona,lomidze,music@email.com 

BE96G BogRaPodo, bywengbydob Asgobseo so yoxobu- Franz Foedermayr, M.A., PhD, Professor Emeritus at the Uni- 
good woJGerein, aybob ybogy@bnggQob bodogjom déegybiowo versity of Vienna (Austria) 

(ogbGeoo) 


ase. gerbgo/E-mail: franz.foedermayr@univie.ac.at 


Bosodnge Bsbsye, yowobogoob worJhoGe, bygGexeer00b9 Morimoto Masako, Ph.D, Section Chief, Department of Func 
so GhofooijGoob gomghigexn Gyb Gob Ggobob gaJgormbs- tional Brain Research, National Center of Neurology and Psy— 
sen sean senegyfont asfymaoeego yg Oo ehiary Japan) 


ase. gobso/E-mail: morimoto@nenp.go ip 


Jobigo_ BS698y, yoxoboryoob wef, yoboresoyo — Honda Manabu, Ph.D, Associate Professor of National Institute 
Rasboasaions AGeghyeeo obbAog 7H sbog, Idegybeso for Physiological Sciences (Japan) 
(oosinbos) 


gee. genbgo/E-mail: honda@nenp.go.jp, 


Goo6s 8, Gaboyys Ayuhnge,doms werJQeeo, Ayersody-  Nishina Emi, Doctor of Engineering, Associate Professor of Na~ 
soso Liogengdob gringhyseno obbgngyob she. 36egjbe- tional Institute of Multimedia Education (Japan) 
G0 (ondev609) 


age. gobso/E-mail: nishina@nime.ac.ip 


0900 Gerdiog. yosenbrngqonb sorn}éertin, boytions'Jcinber dycy60- Kawai Norie, Ph.D, Senior Research Fellow of theFoundation for 
AOAiOb gsbgomsegiob gerbe YG. dy gbogsoohs’eedgeoo Advancement of Inter-national Science (Japan) 
(ossiebos) 


gee. gebgo/E-mail: kawai(@action-net.co.jp 


corns o GIGI. goeerbongoob werJeeeo, boytmo'dncion yg Oobashi Tsutomu, Ph.D, Director of the Foundation for Advan 
GoyGyBob gobgonoeigdob Gerbkenb soryJGerG (oosbo9) cement of Intemational Science (Japan) 


age. Gorbso/E-mail: qyl02655@nifty.ne.jp 


sqgones Aygo, byewenghyiooAgowbynBob wx hoo, Leila Maruashvili, Ph.D, Associate Professor at the Department 
eobob lobyedfoger yobbysigogerools dybogob wgereook of Music Theory at Tbilisi State Conservatoire (Georgia) 
pegWdol sheZoayaysea Iéergqbereo (bo,fscinggeoen) 


ase. gobgo/E-mail: Imaruashvili@email com 
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LOBIE/LOTAOL MGBHN%6ONGIAN AIGLOBIGOL LO HILAIVANBOLADBOL ALVOBb YO: 


boJoGnggeemb 3Gq boeghGb 

boJoGnggeb yyeGg@obs wo dggavns eogob bodobabgcerb 
bofodanggemb bsdsgooe Jers 

dees] mBogeobob Agdosb 

bobmgrgegddog Avghygdgeeb 

bs 
GoQoe Ay 'bob 


BMG] Hgswago'bos gaorbzeorghgdob 


gee g@ocoorrs 
yobempogab ceybooggenb 
aobgn 24 hoools 


godmAggdenedob NOVA SCIENCE PUBLISHERS, INC. sos 
sdardogeb bowoo AoGowodg-grseeydoybl 


VOBHOL GNIMAGIBLAB ASLLVOMBSb “Tb: 


BSGMH BB LIBEHIOT (AgerdyAbo, oghH Gogo) Jotinggero ogheapdob obageabyso Gadbggdsob 
Léogeobiyyao hobFer@gdoboogobs 


THE SYMPOSIUM ORGANIZERS ARE MOST GRATEFUL TO: 


PREZIDENT OF GEORGIA 

MINISTRY OF CULTURE AND MONUMENTS PROTECTION OF GEORGIA 
PATRIARCHY OF GEORGIA 

‘TBILISI MUNICIPALITY 

PUBLIC BROADCASTING OF GEORGIA 

PATRIARCHY TELEVISION ERTSULOVNEBA 

RADIO MUZA 

FOLKRADIO 

CINEMA RUSTAVELI 

NEWSPAPER 24 HOURS 

NOVA SCIENCE PUBLISHERS, INC. AND MRS NADYA GOTSIRIDZE-COLUMBUS, 


THE PUBLISHERS ARE VERY GRATEFUL TO: 
Mr. BOB SEGRAVE (Melburne, Australia) who provided the 


stylistic check of the English versions of the papers of Georgian authors 
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LOBOLOA HHBIGL LSASGOBILO 3GiMOLIGG0b, 
BOMH BIO LoodsVPBOVOb sGGOMHoU0M 


THE SYMPOSIUM WAS HELD UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF Mr. MIKHEIL SAAKASHVILI, 
PREZIDENT OF GEORGIA 


LOBOLOW MGBS6OIGM GIAO: 
MROLOLNL LIbILAVOY) IMLIGISGMGOS 


LIdGNBILOL JILOIGILS VS AWVOS LGBOL LIIHOLGGO 
AGO HOLHAGO LOBLIGOL LIIGOSIMGOLE GIBEGO 


ORGANIZERS OF THE SYMPOSIUM: 


THE TBILISI STATE CONSERVATOIRE 
MUNISTRY OF CULTURE AND MONUMENTS OF GEORGIA 
THE INTERNATIONAL CENTRE OF GEORGIAN FOLK SONG 


LOBIM LOGAN HOBIGLS OBOLOLOL LAbILBVOBO SMHLIGIAGM GIAO 
THE SYMPOSIUM WAS HELD AT THE TBILISI STATE CONSERVATOIRE 


BOMGOOL GEHLOGHILO ae 


JSLVANHEVOL, 


MAOLVOLOL bobIVAvORC 36 
BILIGOL LSIGOYAMGOLE GIHGGO 
INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CENTER FOR TRADITIONAL POLYPHONY OF TBILISI STATE CONSERVATOIRE 


0108, OAOLOLO, AGOCOILEIBOL J. 8 
8, GRIBOEDOV STR., TBILISI, 0108, GEORGIA 


®8L/PHONE: (+995 32) 2998953 

"‘WddWOVEAX: (+995 32) 2987187 

‘88-41/bG9/E-MAIL: polyphony@ipolyphony.ge 
polyphony @conservatoire.edu.ge 
‘geomusieS3@yahoo.com 
www.polyphony.ge 


AGOILO KHLHIGN LOBLIGOL LIGOSTIGOLC GOGH 0 
‘THE INTERNATIONAL CENTRE OF GEORGIAN FOLK SONG 

0164, OROLOL, SANAAHABLOL Boa". 103 

103, AGMASHENEBELI AVE., TBILISI, 0164, GEORGIA, 

®8L/PHONE: (+995 32) 2959473 

‘88-GMbEd/E-MAIL: icgfs@yahoo.com 


